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THE 
CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES 


CHAPTER I 


CULT OF POSEIDON 
(References, pp. 73-97.) 

THE study of the Poseidon-cult in Hellas is of more value 
for the Greek historian than for the student of the higher 
religions of mankind. It lacks the spiritual and ethical 
interest of some of the Olympian cults, and from the earliest 
to the latest period Poseidon remains comparatively a back- 
ward god, never intimately associated with the nation's 
intellectual advance. But the ritual presents us with certain 
facts of great interest. And early Greek ethnography and 
the history of the earliest migrations of Hellenic tribes can 
gather much from a minute inquiry into the diffusion of this 
worship. Modern historians have become accustomed to use 
the facts of Greek religion as a clue for their researches into 
the period that precedes recorded history. But the criterion 
is often misapplied, and the value of it is still occasionally 
ignored. Much has still to be done in this branch of in- 
quiry, and much may be effected if the evidence is severely 
scrutinized according to some fixed principles of criticism, and 
at the outset of this chapter it may be well to state and con- 
sider some of these. The historian of the earliest period, if 
he believes that he can extract anything from the religion 
and the mythology, has to reckon with three sources of 
possible evidence: with cult and ritual, with myth pure and 
simple, and finally with genealogical tables. Now the value 
` of these sources is by no means equal. There appears to be 


a growing tendency both in continental and in English, 
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historical scholarship to exaggerate the value of the last of 
these three. The unsupported argument from genealogies 
may be considered of all arguments the most inconclusive ; the 
transmitters of these heroic family-trees were in most cases 
very late scribes who may have been drawing indeed from 
earlier authorities, but who were dealing with facts which 
were especially exposed to various influences making for 
falsification. And often the genealogies are so complex and 
contradictory ^ that one can prove from them anything one 
wishes, and to inspect them is like looking through a kaleido- 
scope. On the other hand, when the genealogy is simple, 
clear, and well attested it has a certain value as a clue. It 
cannot yield proof unless it is fertilized by a prevailing stream 


of myth, or corroborated by definite cult-associations or by. 


place-names. Again, the ethnographic value of mere mytho- 
logy may easily be overstated, though the present reaction 
against the contemptuous scepticism of a former generation is 
wholesome and just. Myth is volatile and flies easily over 
a wide area ; therefore the common possession of one or two 
myths will not prove tribal affinity or even the contiguity of 
tribes. A large store of common myths does indeed afford 
cumulative evidence, especially when the myths are peculiar, 
belonging rather to the by-paths of national legend. But 
here also it is only when the myth is associated with actual 
cult that the ethnographic argument arrives at proof. Cult is 
more stable than myth and not so easily transmitted by mere 
casual intercourse ; and we are dealing with more solid fact 
here than in arguing from genealogies. But here also it is easy 
to be misled. If we accepted, for instance, the theory that has 
been held by recent writers? of monotheistic totemism, and 
believed that every Greek tribe was in its earliest stage 
totemistic and worshipped one god only, the totem-god, then 
the possession by one community of various deities or the 
common possession by different communities of the same 
deity would prove some kind of tribal fusion, and it might 


* Pausanias (8. 53, 5) complains ol > By Dr. Jevons, for instance, in his 
“Enya Aóyot Biápopo: rà wAéova nal Introduction to the Study of Religion. 
obx fora ¿ml rois yéveciy cios, 
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become a fairly easy task to reconstruct in outline the ab- 
original history of Hellas. But for many reasons that cannot 
be discussed here the theory is hard to accept. We have to 
reckon rather with the probability that the main Hellenic 
tribes, when they were beginning to break their way into the 
Greek peninsula, already worshipped certain leading divinities 
in common.  Zeus-cult was certainly a joint-possession, prob- 
ably the Apolline also. Nevertheless a particular community 
undoubtedly tended to give a particular deity a paramount 
position, for instance to regard him or her as the guardian of 
their political union or as the ancestor of their families and 
clans ; and thence we can sometimes discover a clue in tracing 
migrations and early settlements. Again, the mere record 
that a certain community worshipped Poseidon or Athena 
may throw very little light on ethnic origins. But if the cult 
is specialized by some peculiar title, such as Poseidon "Imztos or 
®pdrpuos, this may be a fact of considerable significance. Such 
titles are rarely broadcast throughout the Greek states, but are 
found sporadically and often seem to emanate from a par- 
ticular centre. We cannot even in this case always assume 
that these special cults have been propagated by a particular 
community in the course of its migratory or colonizing move- 
ments. An Apollo Pythios or a Demeter Eleusinia may 
travel over a wide area of the Greek world merely through 
the force of the influence of Delphi or Eleusis. Imitation 
and direct borrowing by alien tribes are always possibilities. 
But as explanations they are less appropriate when the cult 
is highly specialized, has no marked intrinsic attractions, and 
appears at points widely removed from each other. And 
when at each of these points we find a migration-legend 
pointing to a particular tribe that is known to have possessed 
that cult, the ethnographic argument based on the cult and 
the legend combined may become convincing. 

This digression concerning method may be excused if one 
can show that a rigid application of the tests which have 
been described to the diffusion of Poseidon-cult throws light 
on prehistoric migrations in Greece, especially of the Minyan 
and Ionic tribes. Before, however, venturing on this discus- 
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sion, one must examine the leading features of the Poseidon- 
worship as it is presented to us in the settled Hellenic period. 
Looking first at the earliest literature, we find in Homer an 
incomplete portrait of the god, drawn however in accordance 
with contemporary cult. He belongs to the Olympian 
dynasty, claiming equality with Zeus, having the sea allotted 
as his realm ; he is friendly to the Thessalian Achaeans, and 
especially to the Pylian family of Nestor, which took its origin 
from him ; he is the giver of famous horses and is learned in 
horsecraft ; he is the father of monsters like Polyphemus, of 
giants such as Otos and Ephialtes, a paternity which agrees 
with his wild and stormy character; he is évvootyaios and 
¿vocíx0wv, the earthquake-god, the shaker of the land, the 
destroyer of the rampart on the shore ; he is worshipped with 
sacrifice of bulls, lambs, and boars, and even far inland an oar 
might be erected as an aniconic áyaApa in his honour ^ lla, 
The legend mentioned by Homer that it was he who with 
Apollo built the walls of Troy for Laomedon may be a faint 
recognition of his character as a god of the city. As regards his 
local associations we find the poet connecting him specially with 
Aigai, the Euboean or * Achaean' city °°®, with Helike % *, and 
with Pylos the Neleid settlement; finally the epithet “Eduxávios 
is, as will be shown, of historic interest and importance ^. 
To these Homeric citations may be added a passage in the 
Homeric hymn?, in which the god is addressed as the stirrer 
of earth and sea, the lord of Helikon and Aigai, charged by 
the gods with the two functions of taming horses and saving 
ships. In Pindar and Aeschylus we find him recognized as 
a deity, not only of the sea, but of the rivers also and fresh 
streams®. Lastly, the genial prayer of Aristophanes? sums 
up most of the traits with which the popular imagination 
depicted the god: ‘Hail, King Poseidon, thou god of horses, 
thou that lovest the tramp and neighing of the brazen-shod 
steeds, the swift triremes with their dark-blue beaks of 
onset, and the strife of youths who glory and suffer hardship 
in the chariot-race, lord of the golden trident, and fosterer of 
dolphins.’ 

The literature, however, here as in other cases, is not quite 
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a full reflection of the manifold nature of the cult, which must 
now be considered. The maritime character of the god is 
naturally the most prominent in the worship throughout the 
historic period. And it seems clear that wherever men prayed 
to Poseidon they associated him with the sea®, whatever other 
functions they assigned to him. The cult-titles of the sea- 
god $? are such as 'Ezaxratos at Samos, IIeAdytos at Athens 
and Rhodes, Ilerpatos in Thessaly, llórvrtos at Elateia and 
Tainaron, Móp0utos in Karpathos, IIpookAverios in Argolis. At 
Antikyra his cult-image was carved with one foot on a 
dolphin ?*; in his Isthmian temple at Corinth he was grouped 
with the sea-powers Thalassa, Amphitrite, and Palaimon 55; 
the dolphin and the trident are his frequent emblems on coins, 
for instance in the Laconian towns of Boiai and Gythion*24f, 
in Kaphyai of Arcadia 9*^, in Sybaris and Posidonia 197; 108, 
Occasionally a sea-monster or pistrix is added as on the coins 
of Posidonia: and the trident was borne by the men of 
Mantinea as an ensign on their shields 9*3, whereby they put 
themselves under the protection of the chief god of their stock. 
In his ritual the victims are occasionally thrown into the 
sea 3, 11£c, Numerous promontories and maritime cities are 
named after him, and the worship of the sea-god penetrated 
far inland 4%, The salt-water spring or lake found some- 
times far from the shore was naturally regarded as the gift of 
Poseidon and the sign of his presence, whereby he might claim 
the land as his own, as he claimed the Acropolis of Athens in 
the strife with Athena and marked the territory of Mantinea ? 
and Mylasa as his property 9* 4, 

But he was also Kpnvoöxos and Nuupayérns, the leader of the 
Nymphs, the god of fresh water: though he was never able to 
absorb the special cults of the various rivers and springs, such 
as Alpheios, Acheloos, and Arethusa. A question, not per- 
haps of the first importance, arises here whether his function 


® Wide, Zakonische Kulte, pp. 40-43, in relief on the bronze figure of Athena 
finds little recognition of the sea- in Chalcioikos at Sparta by Gitiadas). 
the Laconian cult of Poseidon, but vide b At Mantinea even a grove of oaks 
my references R. 625, and cf. Paus. 3. near the temple of Poseidon was called 
17, 3 (Poseidon and Amphitrite carved — séAayos, R. 641. 
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as a fresh-water god arose later from his primitive maritime 
character, or whether we should regard him as originally a 
water-deity in the most general sense, whose department 
tended to become specialized when his worshippers became 
seafarers. This will be the natural view of his development 
for those who believe—as the most advanced etymology 
appears justified in believing—in the connexion of the god's 
name with the root that appears in möoıs, moróv, morapos. 
If this theory is sound*, an important result follows: 
Poseidon was a fresh-water god imported into Greece by the 
earliest Hellenic tribes from the Balkan peninsula. In any 
case evidence of a pre-Hellenic or non-Aryan character, 
which some writers detect in him, appears to be lacking 
altogether, unless the female administration of his cult of 
which we have two instances is to be regarded as evidence. 
Leaving these questions we can at least decide that the 
recognition of Poseidon as a god of fertilizing streams was 
early and general It was thus that he became a god ot 
vegetation, durdApuos, a title which Plutarch attests was 
attached to him in most Greek cults, and which we find in 
the cults of Athens *?, Troezen*%8d and Rhodes!!5, The 
firstfruits of the season were offered to him at Troezen 58 2; 
we hear of cereal offerings to Poseidon Xapaí(gAos at 
Athens *^3, and the people of Kyzikos were bidden by the 
Delphic oracle to associate him in sacrifice with F$ xapmo- 
$ópos?9. If we can trust Hesychius, Poseidon had his share 
in the Dionysiac festival of the IIporpóyota in some commu- 
nities’. For the same reason we find him not infrequently 
united in legend and ritual with Demeter. At Mykonos a 
sacrifice of swine to the goddess? was ordained on the same 


* Ahrens goes further and interprets ing the statement in Herodotus that 


IIoce-G3v as the © Water-Zeus,’ Philol. 
23. I &c. Mr. Cook, in an article in 
Class. Rev, 1903, p. 175, follows Sonne 
in explaining Move: as locative, and the 
name as — the god in the water; but 
this does not seem to agree with the 
usual laws of formation of Greek proper 
names. We have no means of check- 


Poseidon was not a “Pelasgic” name, 
buta Libyan. We may believe on his 
authority that there was a similar 
Libyan cult of a water-deity (2. 50, 
4. 188). 

> Vide Dionysos, R. 45!. 

* Vide Demeter, R. 9. 
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day of the month of Poseidon as that on which a white ram was 
offered to Poseidon Tenevirns, ‘the god of the temenos, and a 
white lamb to Poseidon Púxios 1192, According to Eustathius, 
a roji in his honour was part of the Demeter-festival of the 
Haloa at Eleusis 15, and he shared in the honours paid to the 
mother and the daughter at an altar on the sacred way from 
Athens®. His temple at Troezen, where he was prominent as 
a deity of vegetation, was contiguous to that of Demeter 
Thesmophoros?. The facts therefore attest to some extent 
the truth of Plutarch's statement that Poseidon was Añumrpos 
ovvvaos, the sharer of Demeter's temple?. Finally, in Arcadian 
legend his close association with the corn-goddess gives rise to 
important questions of cult and ethnography which will be 
Soon considered. 

We must take note then of this vegetative function of 
Poseidon's, but must not press it into undue prominence; most 
Greek deities possessed it, and many in a far more marked 
degree. He acquires it solely asa water-god, and never attracts 
to himself the ordinary characteristics of a chthonian divinity*. 

We find other notions of some interest that are derived 
from this elemental conception of him. The earthquake was 
regarded as the operation of Poseidon, the water-god. That 
this was an ancient idea the poetical epithets of évros(yatos 
and ¿voríx0wv, stereotyped by the time of Homer, bear witness. 
The one cult-title that undoubtedly refers to this dangerous 
aspect of the god, was the euphemistic appellative "AoddAtos 
or 'AecódAeos. Macrobius couples it with evooix@wv, and the 
* deum terram stabilientem’ with the * deum terram moven- 
tem 5, The story told by Strabo proves that he was right; 
for the Rhodians, when they recovered from their terror at the 
maritime volcanic eruption, which threw up a new island 
between Thera and Therasia, ventured to land there and 
founded a temple to Poseidon 'Ae$dAios 9?*, There was 
strong need for such a worship in the Mediterranean, as the 
submergence of Helike proved—a portentous calamity in the 
fourth century which was attributed to the wrath of Poseidon. 
We may find the same significance then in the same cult at 


* Vide Demeter, R. 80. b Demeter, 42*. * Vide infra, p. 51. 
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Athens, Sparta *, Tainaron, Syros, and Kyzikos, though in 
later Greek literature Poseidon 'Ae$dAios might be invoked 
in general terms as the saviour-god, the brother of Zeus 
Semp. Even inland, where earthquakes were frequent, the 
phenomenon would be attributed to Poseidon, as at Apameia 
in Syria *, 

The familiar epithet l'aujoxos, common in the earliest poetry, 
and attached to his cults at Onchestos, Athens, Thurea, 
Therapne in Laconia, Tainaron, and Gythion, may possibly 
have had originally the same connotation as ’”AodaAıos, with 
which it is coupled by Plutarch 9". But the seismic con- 
notation of the term which Wide’ believes to attach to it is 
nowhere made clear. All that is clear is that it alludes to the 
power of the sea-god, as the fragment of Arion shows”? ; pos- 
sibly, like 'ArgdAtos, to the sea-god as the Lord of the earth- 
quake, possibly to an ancient Hellenic belief in the ocean 
as the girdle and stay of the land. At least it is not a 
* chthonian’ epithet °. 

Had the earliest Greeks been as familiar with volcanoes as 
they afterwards became in the Western Hellas, they might 
have associated earthquakes more naturally with the fire- 
god. But in the Greek peninsula the violent convulsions that 
changed the face of the land would be reasonably attributed 
to water rather than to fire. They were well aware of the 
bursting force of subterraneous waters, and the terrible 
phenomenon of the tidal wave on the shore in the hour ot 
earthquake. Therefore they naturally believed that it was 
Poseidon who split through the rocks of Tempe?* who 
destroyed the cities on the coast, and who hurled up islands 
to the surface of the sea. And it is interesting to note that 
Aristotle? himself attributes much of the seismic force to the 
action of water. 


* The Lacedaemonian army, when 
invading Argolis, raised the Paean to 
Poseidon on the occasion of an earth- 
quake (R. 621). 

^ Lakonische Kulte, p. 38: the ety- 
mology of his explanation of l'aáFoxos 
as the god ‘who drives in a chariot under 
the earth’ violates a natural law of the 


combination of words. 

* In later poetry it could certainly 
have contained no allusion to earth- 
quakes; for Aeschylus and Sophocles 
apply it to Zeus and Artemis as guar- 
dians of the country. 

3 396, B. 16. 
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If we now consider the relations of this deity to the social 
and political life of the Greek communities we can at once 
gather some facts that will prove important for Greek ethno- 
graphy. The tribes among whom a certain worship was 
dominant tended to regard the divinity of that worship as 
in some sense their ancestor, or the ancestor of their leading 
families, or as the guardian of the unity of the clan and ulti- 
mately of the róis. We find this true of Zeus, Athena, 
Artemis, and Apollo. It is true also of Poseidon. We are 
told by Plutarch that the descendants of Hellen sacrificed 
to Poseidon Harpıyeveios. The phrase is vague and too com- 
prehensive, and there is no other record of this particular 
cult-title. But in a general sense the statement holds 
good of many localities?. An important inscription found at 
Delphi, of which the date may be as early as 400 B.C., and 
which contains the rules regulating the clan of the Labyadai, 
preserves the oath of membership taken by the clansmen in 
the name of Poseidon ®pdrpios and Zeus Tlarpaos 9?. At Eleusis 
the former was worshipped as Ilarñp *, and it will be neces- 
sary soon to examine the meaning of this doubtful name. He 
appears at Athens so closely associated with the ancestral hero 
Erechtheus that the belief has arisen that the hero was 
originally himself the God 55; the question which will be 
raised later* concerning the truth of this view, is the most 
important ethnographic problem in the study of the Poseidon- 
cult. In Troezen* he was worshipped as Bacıkevs and 
[oAcobxos, * the King,’ ‘the Holder of the City’; he was the 
reputed father of the Troezenian Ionic hero Theseus ??*, and 
near the city was a sacred spot called rò yevéOAiov xwpiov, 
associated with a legend of the birth of Theseus, and in all 
probability consecrated to Poseidon”. For in the territory of 
Lema, near the sea, we find a place of the same name, rà 
yevéaiov Xwploy, with a temple of Poseidon Tevécios, the birth- 
god or the ancestor 9?*, and the title Pevé9Mos occurs also in his 
cult at Sparta ?*, The national importance of the Troezenian 
worship was great, and much concerns the whole ethno- 
graphic question. The city itself was called Posidonia, 


* Vide infra, pp. 49-52. b Vide infra, p. 18. 
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according to Strabo and Pausanias ®** and the famous Amphi- 
ctyony, whose meeting-place was his temple in Kalaureia, 
the island off Troezen, and whose members were from 
Hermione, Epidauros, Aegina, Athens, Prasiai, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orchomenos, was a very early league”, partly 
commercial, but mainly religious, from which we may gather 
much concerning primitive tribal affinities and migrations 58 °, 
Leaving this point for a while, we may finally trace the 
Troezenian cult passing over to the colony of Halikarnassos. 
An inscription from the latter city records that the coloni- 
zation was carried out from Troezen under the guidance 
of Poseidon and Apollo, and that a list of priests had 
been kept from ancient times, who had administered the 
Poseidon-cult xarà yévos, probably as actual descendants of 
the god%. In Sparta he was not only Tevé@Atos, but 
Aeparírys also, ‘the Builder of the House, a title which 
Apollo enjoyed in Aegina%2b, Elis honoured him, as she 
honoured Zeus, with the name Aaoíras, a word compounded 
of two distinct elements, and hard to explain, but containing 
probably in the first part of it the stem of Aaós*, and there- 
fore designating the god of the people 55, 

Finally, we have to reckon with Poseidon ‘EA:kdévtos, the 
most important of all these titles for ethnography, whose 
worship held together the Pan-Ionic confederacy, a worship 
well known to Homer >, The great temple, called the ' Pan- 
Ionion, stood near Mykale in the time of Herodotus, but was 
afterwards removed to a site in Ephesian territory, near 
Priene. Its priest was always a youthful member of the 
latter city, but a group of twelve cities held the administration. 
According to Herodotus these were Miletos, Myus, Priene, 
Ephesos, Kolophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenai, Phokaia, 
Samos, Chios, and Erythrai. These were the communities, 
as he informs us, which specially prided themselves on the 


* The excavations on the site of the has been connected with Ades, as if 
temple have brought Mycenaean pottery referring to the stone of Cronos; but 
to light, and show that the cult goes Greek cult-names are not formed in this 
back to Mycenaean times. fantastic fashion, 

5 With far less likelihood the word 
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Ionic name; yet he is aware that there were marked non- 
Ionic elements in all of them and that the twelve cities 
excluded others who had as good a claim as they to be 
called * Ionic, the Smyrnaeans for instance, who however 
were afterwards included according to Pausanias?'*, The 
canon that Herodotus himself selects for adjudging the claim 
of any city in Asia Minor to belong to the Ionic group is 
their original Attic origin and their celebration of the 
Apaturia, which must be the festival of Athena Pparpía. 
Yet his canon must have been somewhat artificial, for he 
mentions at once that Ephesos and Kolophon did not keep 
the latter feast, ‘for some reason connected with a homicide,’ 
as he believes, but rather, we may surmise, for some reason 
connected with race, if we could discover it. Later writers, 
such as Pausanias, in their ethnographic account of Ionia 
seem to attribute more importance to the participation in the 
worship of Poseidon ‘EAtxértos in the Pan-Ionion than to the 
celebration of the Apaturia. The Phokaeans, originally 
sprung from Phokis, were admitted to the Panionion after 
they had been willing to accept kings of the race of the 
Kodridai?'*, Pausanias, who tells us this, is unaware of any 
reason for the admission of the Chians. His views concern- 
ing the origin of the Chian population are borrowed from 
Ion, the Athenian tragic poet, who wrote that the original 
population were Cretans, Carians, and Abantes, from Euboea ; 
but the kingship passed subsequently to a certain Amphiklos, 
who came from Histiaia in Euboea, and to his great-grand- 
son Hektor. There is no record then of any distinct Ionic 
migration to the island, though Amphiklos and Hektor are 
probably the heroic representatives of the Ionic strain. It is 
worth adding that Chios, the mythic eponymus of the island, 
was in Ion’s account a son of Poseidon, and that Strabo* 
tells us that the Chians themselves traced back their origin to 
the Thessalian Pelasgi. It will be seen later on whether the 
ethnography of the Poseidon-cult can cast any light upon 
this darkness. 

Poseidon played an important part, therefore, in aiding the 

* p. 621. 
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confederation of cities and the fusion of clans. But his wor- 
ship is not associated at any point with the higher mental and 
artistic life of Hellas. “The only morality in which he is 
interested is the ritualistic morality common to all Greek 
cults. It is possible that the epithet éxéarns attaching to him 
at Megalopolis #2 might have contained the idea of a moral 
deity watching the actions of men. For we find &nörrns and 
¿érornrís among the many appellatives of Zeus’, and it is 
naturalto suppose that these bore an ethical sense in his 
cult, if they were really cult-epithets. But it is also possible 
that the Arcadian worship merely preserved an ancient appel- 
lative of the sea-god * who watches from the rock.’ A certain 
morality could always be infused in particular localities into 
the worship of any Hellenic deity, however crude and primi- 
tive the ordinary conception of him might be. Nevertheless, 
speaking generally, it is true to say that the Poseidon- 
worship did not come clearly within view of the higher 
ethical aspects which Greek religion occasionally displays, and 
which marked the progress of the Hellenic race. 

Still less was he concerned with the arts and the higher 
intellectual life of Greece. Any festival in Hellas, except 
indeed the conservative Olympian, was inclined to admit 
music and song among the competitions ; and by the time of 
Polemon at least a festival so exclusively athletic as the 
Isthmia had come to include a poetical contest, in which 
even women might take part ^e We might gather, in fact, 
that already in Pindar's age the Isthmia had admitted musical 
competitions, as he speaks of the god ‘coming from Aigai to 
the Dorian Isthmus, where joyous companies receive him 
with the voice of the lute’. It is possible also that at 
Tenos the Posidonia came to be associated with the Dionysia 
and a tragic performance, though the evidence of the inscrip- 
tion which refers to these festivals is somewhat doubtful ™. 
The temple and grove of the god in this island were in great 
repute, and attracted crowds of worshippers from the neigh- 
bouring cities ; rights of àcvA(a were claimed for the temenos 
and the whole of the island, and the claim was allowed by the 

2 Hesych. s.v. > Nem. 5. 38. 
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Phokian community, and afterwards apparently by the Roman 
senate in the time of Tiberius. It may have been that 
Poseidon acquired a higher character here than belonged to 
him in ordinary Greek cult; at least Philochorus attests that 
he was here worshipped as 'larpós, which is unique among his 
various appellatives, and which might signify that he and his 
priests, like the priests of Asclepios at Epidauros, were 
interested in the advance of the medical art. But it is very 
likely that this is illusory. The island may have been a 
health-resort, and the title in question may have become 
attached to the chief deity by a sort of accident. 

Broadly speaking, we may say on the evidence that there 
was no innate force in this worship, as there was in that of 
Athena, Apollo, Dionysos, tending strongly in the direction 
of art or science. 

Nor again was Poseidon pre-eminent among the Hellenic 
divinities, either in cult-record or legend, as a god of war. We 
hear of the title rporaîos being attached to him on a par- 
ticular occasion at the Syrian city Ptolemais, when the forces 
opposed to Demetrios were destroyed by the sudden inrush 
of the sea%, The Greeks at Artemisium offered sacrifice to 
Poseidon Soter as thanksgiving for the storm that scattered 
the Persian fleet, and, according to Herodotus, the appellative 
remained long in vogue!!, We find him mentioned also 
among a crowd of other divinities in the Selinuntian inscrip- 
tion, which contains the thanksgiving of the state for a great 
victory in the fifth century B.C. 1°4, And Aristophanes tells us, 
in that gay and genial ode already mentioned, that Phormio 
was dear to Poseidon ?. But there is nothing in all this that 
presents Poseidon prominently as god of naval or land warfare. 
A naval commander might indeed offer sacrifice to him before 
or after an engagement ; only it does not appear that this was 
a regular ritual. After the battle of Salamis, when the united 
Greek forces were considering the divine honours that were 
due, three captured triremes were dedicated, one on the 
Isthmus, one at Sunium, and one to Ajax in Salamis, 
Poseidon no doubt securing the other two ; and it was upon 
his Isthmian altar that the votes were placed when they were 
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trying to decide which state should be awarded the palm of 
valour 56>, But the god of Delphi secured the lion's share 
of the spoil, and was not easy to satisfy, as he claimed his 
ancient right to äxpoßlvie. The statue of twelve cubits high, 
dedicated in his temple, representing a figure holding a ship's 
prow, does not appear to have been an image of Poseidon. 

With the building of ships or with any advance in the art 
of naval warfare Poseidon had nothing to do. 

In one art and one alone was Poseidon a master, the art 
of horsemanship and the training of horses. The worship 
of Poseidon Hippios*, which alone remains to be considered, 
is the most important in some ways of all the special cults, 
and at once brings us to face the ethnographic question. For 
the cult points to Thessaly and North Greece. "The facts 
bearing on the worship of the horse-god, facts of legend, ritual, 
cult, must be stated clearly and fully before explanation is 
attempted or any conclusion can be drawn. 

"The Hellenes honour Poseidon "Lmzios, says Himerius, 
“and sacrifice to him on the Isthmus, representing him as a 
charioteer 4’ We have records of the worship in Thessaly 
and Illyria, Boeotia, Attica, on the Isthmos, in Corinth and her 
colony Potidaia, Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, and Patrai, while we 
hear of a Poseidon Hippokourios in Sparta, and ‘Iranyerns in 
Delos*. In Thessaly he was known as "Ipyuos 30, which is 
explained by Hesychius as a Thessalian word referring to the 
yoking of horses. Servius informs us that an * equestre certa- 
men” in honour of Poseidon was a Thessalian institution 2 ; 
and possibly this may have been connected with the sport 
practised by Thessalian riders in the Roman amphitheatre of 
lassoing bulls*, for a bull-fight of a peculiar kind in honour ot 
the same god is also recorded of Thessaly, a fact of some 
importance to which I shall afterwards recur 1124, Thessalian 
legends spoke of the horse as the creation of Poseidon ; one 
such is preserved by the author of the E zymologicum Magnum, 
who explains the title “Trios by the story that the god pro- 
duced in Thessaly Sisyphos (or Skyphios), the first horse, by 
smiting the rock?*, Another is given us by Philostratus ^ in 


* Plin. X. H. 8. 45. > Imag. 2, 14. 
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his description of Poseidon breaking with his trident an 
outlet through Tempe for the river Peneus; Thessaly appears 
in the picture as a woman rising from the ground, and holding 
a foal that rises with her; the animal had been matured in the 
earth that had received the procreative moisture flowing from 
Poseidon as he lay asleep. The different legends and 
explanations are collected by Servius*. The Poseidon-horse 
is variously named, but the legends point to Thessaly or 
Boeotia. The Arcadians indeed raised a rival claim, but the 
Arcadian myth is not really a rival of the North Greek, but 
has been noted in the chapter on Demeter®, a derivative. To 
close the evidence from Thessaly it may be mentioned that 
the coinage of Orthe in Perrhaibia has for one of its types the 
fore-part of a horse springing from a rock *. From Illyria we 
have a single point of evidence in the fact of ritual recorded 
by Servius, that the Illyrians in their yearly sacrifice to 
Poseidon threw a horse into the sea as an offering to him; 
and he mentions the custom as illustration of the myth that 
Rhea presented to Cronos, the devourer of his progeny, a 
horse in place of the infant Poseidon, as if the animal were in 
some sense the ‘double’ of the deity 114 e, 

Coming to Boeotia, we find a clear reminiscence of the cult 
of the horse-god in Haliartos and the adjacent Onchestos, in 
the vicinity of lake Kopais, a region where traces of an ancient 
Minyan-Thessalian settlement are rife. Homer knows of the 
the fair grove of Poseidon at Onchestos ; the Homeric hymn 
to Hermes describes it as *the holy grove of the loud-roaring 
holder of the earth' ; and these words are an echo of early 
cult that survived to a late period. Strabo found the temple 
shorn of its ancient grove; but this was planted anew by the 
time of Pausanias who saw the temple and the statue and 
makes special mention of the grove which Homer praised *. 
The ancient importance of the worship is further shown by 
Strabo's statement that Onchestos was the gathering-place of 
an Amphictyonic meeting, we must suppose of the Boeotian 


* Georg. 1. 12. b Vide vol. 3, pp. 52-55. 
© Head, Hist. Num. p. 257. 
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states*. But more is told us concerning its special aspect by 
the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo in a passage that 
requires careful consideration $^": ‘Onchestos, where the 
young fresh-broken horse, however he may chafe, has respite 
as he draws the fair chariot ; and the charioteer, albeit skilful, 
leaps to the ground and fares on foot along the way. But 
the steeds for a while rattle along with the empty car, having 
shaken off control. But if he brings the chariot within the 
shady grove of trees they tend the steeds but leave the 
chariot tilted up, for this from the very first has been counted 
a holy thing to do. But they pray to King Poseidon, and then 
God's providence protects the chariot. The poet is very 
confused and confusing, and various attempts have been made 
to explain or emend the passage b. 
as they approach the sacred grove are supposed to be filled 


with the spirit of the god, and the driver out of reverence , 
springs to the ground and goes on foot, and the horses are . 
Or if he drives them within ' 
the precincts he must unyoke them, perhaps because it was : 


allowed to run wild with chariot. 


impious for anything to be brought in that was bound*, or 


because they are at this moment sacred to the god. One. 
The prayer is proffered to Poseidon Hippios, ` 
who is supposed to bring luck in driving and in racing. ^ 


thing is clear. 


Another sign that this cult left its imprint on the neigh- 
bourhood may be found in the statement of the scholiast on 
Homer *°° that the god in the form of a horse begat Areion 


It may be that the horses : 


* Strabo speaks vaguely of rò 'Apda- 
kruovirdv : the context does not make 
the reference quite clear. There is cer- 
tainly no allusion to Delphi. 

5 Vide Preller-Robert, p. 593, n. 3. 
A good criticism of various views 
of the passage has been given by Mr. 
Allen in his ‘Text of the Homeric 
Hymns! (Hell. Journ. 1897, p. 247). 
He accepts the emendation dyjot for 
dyno, and gives a different interpre- 
tation from mine of the first and the 
Jast line: he thinks the broken chariot 
became the property of the god. It is 


not relevant to my present purpose tó 
discuss the difficulties in detail: 1 
consider the construction äypow & 
áXce as possible, for we have many 
instances in Homer of iv after verbs 
of motion, where subsequent rest is im- 
plied. His view of the passage W 
attractive; in any case the god of thé 
cult is "Irmos, 

° For this ancient religious idea vide 
Serv. Aen. 2, 57 : ° Antiquis caeremoniis 
cautum erat, ne vinctus flaminiam it 
troiret, si introisset solveretur, vinctaque 
per impluvium effunderentur." 
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from the Tilphusian Erinys near the stream Tilphusa, and then 
gave the wonderful animal to Kopreus the king of Haliartos. 
The legend, which has been discussed already, may be believed 
to spring from a genuine source*, Finally, the type on the 
fourth-century coins of Tanagra, which show the fore-part 
of a springing horse, may be naturally interpreted as a symbol 
of this deity *. In Attica the cult of Poseidon "Irmos fastened 
on Kolonos *, and Sophocles boasts that it was in its streets 
that he first invented the bridle for the horse; and the 
Scholiast on Lykophron ° preserves a curious story concerning 
the birth of a Poseidon-horse in that deme. But Sophocles 
was under the illusion of local patriotism, and we can scarcely 
doubt but that Kolonos derived its cult from the land whence 
it obtained its worship of Oedipus and its reminiscences of 
Areion and Adrastos 1 Whether the term &Adrys, one of the 
god's appellatives at Athens *^^, belongs to him as the 
charioteer or the divinity of the oar may remain an open 
question. In the Isthmus we have some trace of the actual 
cult of "Immios ®t; and Pindar, who associates Poseidon 
Aapaios with this locality, may have preserved for us a real 
cult-name of the tamer of horses 5 ; the land also was full of 
legends of Pegasos whom the god produced, according to the 
Corinthian version, by stamping on the rock with his foot. 
The bridling of Pegasos is attributed, however; to Athena 
xalıvirıs, as we have seen, for the rival cult of the goddess of 
the arts and crafts was able here to prevail over that of the 
deity who was not recognized as characteristically a crafts- 
man. The belief that here as elsewhere the cult which we 
are examining has been brought from the north of Greece 
appeals more strongly to us when we note the close associa- 
tions in prehistoric days between Corinth and Thessaly °. 

The type of Poseidon the rider, holding trident and reins, 
appears on the coins of Potidaia and conveys an allusion to the 
name of the city and probably to the Corinthian metropolis P. 


* Vide supra, Demeter - chapter, ° 1. 766. 
pp. 50-62. * Vide Athena, R. 17. 
P Head, Hist. Num. p. 295: his * Vide infra, p. 38. 
other suggestions appear less probable. 
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In Argolis, though the title of “Immos has not been preserved 
by any record or by any inscription hitherto discovered, the 
existence of the cult is well attested by a curious and significant 
act of ritual which Pausanias describes !!! ^; near the sea in the 
locality known as rò T'evedAıoy and mentioned above, was a 
well of fresh water called Diné, which was supposed to spring 
up from the sea; in ancient times horses 'adorned with 
bridies’ were flung into Diné by the Argives at a regular 
festival in honour of Poseidon. The ritual, which reminds us 
of the Illyrian, is especially important, as it is here associated 
with Poseidon TevedAuos ; the god of the bridled horse is in 
some sense their ancestor. The worship, therefore, does not 
belong to the Doric population of the land, but in all prob- 
ability to an Ionic stratum, and reasons will soon be adduced 
for deriving the Ionic Poseidon from Boeotia and the north. 
At Lindos in Rhodes we ‘find the cult of “Immos °, and it 
may have travelled from Argolis, for the god was worshipped 


in the island as 'Apyetos ; or it may have arrived there direct . 


from North Greece, as among the records of the religion of the 


island we find traces of a Cadmean settlement 825, The priests ; 


at lalysos claimed to be the descendants of ‘the Phoenicians' 
whom Cadmus left in Rhodes when he landed and established 
the worship. 

Returning to the Peloponnese we find the cult of Poseidon 
“Irmoxoúpios at Sparta*. Its associations are pre-Dorian, and 
it must be considered as bearing on the question concerning 
the Minyan occupation of South Laconia. The temple stood 
near one that was erected to Artemis Alyırala, and not far 
from the shrine of Artemis Issora, whom Pausanias identifies 
with the Cretan-Aeginetan Britomartis®, and in close 
proximity was the monument to Tainaros, who gave his 
name to the promontory that was the stronghold of the 
Minyan settlement. In Arcadia the prints of the cult of 
“Immos are deeper, and we are able to trace the trail back to 
Thessaly. The shrine at Mantinea is associated with the 
names of Agamedes and Trophonios, and near it were the 
graves of the daughters of Pelias***, At Methydrion there 


* Artemis, R. 18, > Vide supra, vol. 2, p. 449, note P. 
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was a temple of this special appellation, but Pausanias gives 
us no legend or any clue by which we could trace its origin **f. 
More light is thrown on the same worship at Pheneos, 
where a bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios stood on the 
Acropolis near the temple of Athena Tpırwvia, a name which 
points to Thessaly or Boeotia*, The legend of the dedication 
to the god betrays at least the foreign origin of the cult; the 
statue was dedicated by Odysseus, who came to Arcadia in 
pursuit of the horses he had lost, and who also erected a 
shrine to Artemis Eurippa on the spot in the territory of 
Pheneos where he found them. I have suggested in a former 
volume that this latter goddess may descend from the 
Pheraean Artemis, whose association with horses is proved ^, 
and we must bear in mind the significance of the story 
preserved by Diodorus? concerning a Lapith migratíon to 
Pheneos?, Finally, we have the interesting cult- legends 
already examined at Thelpusa and Phigaleia, where the god 
in the form of a horse was supposed to be the wooer of 
Demeter Erínys or the Black Demeter, and the father of the 
Arcadian Despoina and the horse Areion. The names 
Thelpusa, Erinys, Areion carry us back at once to the 
stream Tilphusa in the territory of Haliartos*. 

In the Altis at Olympia Poseidon “Iamos and Hera Irría 
were worshipped at a common altar‘. For the presence of 
Minyans in Elis we have the authority of Herodotus? ; 
and Pausanias found in Elean genealogies certain associations 
with Thessaly^; while the strange legend of Salmoneus, the 


* Vide vol. r, pp. 267, 269. Athena, 
R. 16”, 

è Vide vol. 2, pp. 450, 475; the same 
view is taken by Immerwahr, Alf. u 
Myth. Arkadiens, p. 40. 

° 4. 70. 

“The recurrence of the figure of 
Odysseus in Arcadian myth and cult 
may also be due to influences from 
North Greece. The hero was bom, 
according to one version, at Alalko- 
menai, and the capital of Ithaca, 
Alkomenai, was derived from the Boeo- 


[o 


tian city (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 43; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 'AA«opevat), Why is 
Odysseus himself transformed into a 
horse after his death? (Sext. Empir. 
Adv. Math. A. $ 264; (Bekker, p. 659).) 

* Vide vol. 3, pp. 53, 55. Immerwahr, 
op. Cit, p. 113, notes the Boeotian 
origin of the name "Oyx«ov in the 
neighbourbood of Thelpusa; cf. 'Oy- 
xnsrös and ’Adnva “Oyxa. 

f Vide Hera, R. 46°. 

E 4. 148. 

h 5. r, II. 
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father of Tyro, forms another connecting link between Elis 
and Thessaly *. 


Finally, the cult of Hippios at Patrai% ° was probably an - 


old inheritance of the Ionic population, as it was in Argolis, 
and as we may regard the worship of “[zznyérns in Delos, for 
which the Scholiast on Lycophron vouches 5 n. 

The question must now be discussed—for it may have a 
bearing on the ethnographic problem—why was Poseidon 
called “Irmos? Why were horses sacrificed to him and why 
do the legends give him occasionally the form of this animal? 
The horse-sacrifice is a very notable fact in this cult, being 
a ceremony very rarely found in ordinary Greek ritual’, 
though occurring among the Romans, Germans, Slavs, Persians, 
Vedic Indians, and probably other Aryan stocks, as well as 
among non-Aryan, such as the ancient Semites and Chinese”. 
Now the significance of the horse in the ritual and legend 
of different communities may vary considerably. He has 
been supposed to have been at times associated in Greece 
with the departed hero, and to have been chosen as a sacrifice 
to his shade4, The evidence is not very strong, but need not 


* Apollod. 1.9, 7 : the Elean legend 
of his imitating the thunder with the 
noise of bronze cauldrons tied to his 
Chariot, and flinging lighted torches 
to the sky in mockery of the lightning 
arises merely from a misunderstanding 
of sympathetic magic : we may compare 
the Thessalian ritual for procuring rain 
by shaking a bronze chariot (Müller, 
Frag. Hist. Theopompos, Fr. 85). 

® Horse-sacrifice to Helios on Tay- 
getos (Paus. 3.20, 4) : quadriga thrown 
into the sea at Rhodes in honour of 
Helios the charioteer (Festus s.v. 
October equus: ?a Poseidon-sacrifice 
appropriated by Helios, or an Oriental 
rite, vide Ovid, Fasz. r. 385, Robert- 
son Smith, Rel. of Semites, p. 275); 
horse offered to the Winds on Taygetus 
(Festus, p. 181, *ut eorum flatu cinis 
eius per fines quam latissime differa- 
tur”): ?horse-sacrifice to heroes (Philostr. 


Heroik. 294 vaguely mentions foals 
among the many victims that might be 
offered to heroes): Preller-Robert, p. 343, 
note 5, quote Schol, Aristoph. Lyszstr. 
191, as giving a legend of horse-sacrifice 
to Ares by the Amazons; but there is 
no mention of Ares, and the Scholiast's 
phrase is almost worthless: Aristophanes 
merely suggests that the women should 
swear over the members of a white horse. 
Such oath-taking must have been known 
in early Greece, as is proved by the 
story of Tyndareus and the oath which he 
made the suitors of Helen swear ovet 
the rópa (mmou (Paus. 3. 20, 9). À 
white horse was offered at Athens to 
Toxaris, the Scythian, according to 
Lucian, Skyth. 2. 

° Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
P. 330; Mannhardt, Baumkuitus, 515 
411; Frazer, Pausanias, vol. 4, p+ 19% 

4 Vide vol. 5, p. 60, n. c. 
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be here discussed; for such a significance is wholly alien to 
Poseidon who is never regarded as a chthonian or a buried 
god?, Again, it appears from the ample evidence collected by 
Mannhardt and Frazer that in some countries the horse has 
been regarded as the embodiment of the corn-spirit ; and this 
aspect of him may serve to explain some of the most obscure 
points of ritual in the Roman calendar®. But, as we have 
seen, the evidence that can be gathered from Greece is most 
scanty, and the theory has not been found to give a natural 
explanation even of the horse-headed Demeter. We may 
be tempted to believe that the * grave of the horse' at Sparta, 
associated with the legend of Tyndareus, was really the 
grave of the vegetation-horse*. But, generally speaking, the 
Hellenes did not associate this animal with the cereal and 
agricultural functions of the deities who cherished the life of 
the earth, Again, Poseidon is less an agricultural divinity 
than most of the Olympians, and it is purely as a water- 
god, not as a corn-god, that he comes to take an interest in 
the growths and works of the field and farm, and to be styled 
$vráApgios. It is incredible therefore that the horse, as the 
embodiment of the corn-spirit, should be attached especially 
to Poseidon of all deities. A far more natural theory is that 
which is usually accepted: the horse was attached to Poseidon, 
the water-god, because in Greek imagination it was the 
symbol of the rushing water or the arching wave“ There 
is some truth in this, but the statement is only partly true, 
and does not wholly explain the phenomena of the cult. The 
horse is not merely a symbol of Poseidon, but at times is 
identical with him: the god becomes a horse and the father 
of horses. And his own horse is full of his own spirit, so that 
what the god can do the horse can do. Poseidon can call 


* In an article that has been pub- 
lished since this was written by Paul 
Stengel in Arch. vergl, Religionsw. 
1905, p. 203, the view is maintained 
that horse-sacrifice was always ' chtho- 
nian' I do not see how this term 
describes the sacrifices to Helios or the 
Winds. 


> Warde Fowler, op. cit. pp. 241- 
249. 

° Vol. 3, p. 61: cf. Mannhardt, Baum- 
ultus, p. 411; burial of the horse's head 
on Shrove Tuesday in Germany, 

4 On a vase in the British Museum, 
Acheloös is figured with a horse's body : 
Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 17. 
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forth the stream from the rock by a stroke of his trident ; 
Pegasos produces the fountain on Helikon and at Troezen by 
the stamping of his foot, We have pure symbolism perhaps 
in the representation on the coin of Orthe mentioned above, 
where the horse is seen springing out of the rock just as the 
underground spring might issue. It seems that in old Teu- 
tonic legend the water-spirit in rising from the lake might 
assume this animal form, and the sacrifice of the horse to the 
water or to the sea is recorded by Dr. Frazer as a ritual 
prevalent at one time in Russia and in China. He might 
then be sacrificed to Poseidon and often associated with him, 
not for any primitive ‘totemistic’ cause, but because the 
primitive fancy detects a resemblance between water and 
the horse. The old-fashioned mythological theories of sym- 
bolism, though usually wrong in their mode of statement, 
are not always useless. But if we accept one of them here, 
we are not obliged to resort, like an older generation of 
mythologists, to the rain-cloud for an explanation of this 
or any other of Poseidon's functions and forms. The earth 
is as full of theriomorphic suggestion as the cloudland. Let 
us say then that the figure of Poseidon “Immus arises from an 
early fantastic perception common to many races of men. It 
is more important for the present purpose to observe that 
the cult is by no means generally diffused throughout the 
Greek world, and that the Greek imagination did not always 
or even frequently personify the water in this form. The 
* water-bull' is an Aryan conception, and was more in vogue 
with the Hellenes than was the ‘ water-horse” The river-god 
in bull form is a familiar type on coins; and the bull was 
the sacrificial victim most usually dedicated to Poseidon 111 112, 
The Illyrians and Sextus Pompeius, when he was parading 
as the son of Neptune, might throw horses into the sea for 
the sea-god!*, but Alexander, in choosing the bull for a 
similar sacrifice on the shores of the Indian Ocean, was fol- 
lowing the Homeric and more customary Hellenic ritual. 
* They sacrifice black bulls, says Cornutus, ‘to Poseidon on 
account of their resemblance to the colour of the waves’ 112», 
We may believe then that some special influences were at 
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work from early times to give prominence to the cult of 
Poseidon “Irmos and its peculiar ritual. 

'These influences are to be looked for in North Greece, and 
especially in Thessaly, the region towards which the traditions 
of this cult, wherever it is found, seem nearly always to point, 
and where its prominence in historical times is sufficiently 
attested 26—9 12, The Poseidon-cult of Thessaly descends 
from the earliest mythic period that we can call Hellenic. 
That he was an indigenous deity of the Thessalian-Achaean 
race we might gather from the Homeric poems and his devo- 
tion to the Achaean cause which they reveal. But the leading 
Achaean heroes are not specially affiliated to him. It was 
another race than theirs that planted the cult firmly in the soil 
of Thessaly and bore it with them in their most distant 
wanderings: the Minyans of the Pagasaean Gulf, a people 
with whom the record of the beginnings of Greece has cer- 
tainly to reckon. Their importance was sufficiently recognized 
by writers on Greek history and religion of the last genera- 
tion, and that they were in some sense the special votaries 
and propagators of this worship has been generally admitted. 
A recent historian*, indeed, has denied their claim to be 
regarded as a real people and has banished them con- 
temptuously to cloudland, for reasons to which no practised 
interpreter of general mythology and tribal legends would 
assign any weight. On the other hand, the view has been 
advocated by some archaeologists that Mycenaean and Minyan 
are practically synonymous terms, that the Minyans were the 
carriers of Mycenaean civilization, and that Mycenaean finds 


prove Minyan settlement”. 


* Beloch, Griech. Geschichte, 1, p. 
Ico, regards the Minyans as a fabulous 
people, because in a genealogy pre- 
served by Pherecydes (Fr. 56) one of 
their princesses is called Persephone, 
the daughter of a king whose name 
may be restored as Minyas; and be- 
cause the Argo is a * Lichtschiff’ and 
the Voyage a sky-myth. He might be 
reminded that very real people have 
fabulous and divine ancestors, and that 


This theory goes far beyond the 


obsolete theories about sky-myths are 
frail supports for historical deduction. 

b Staés, in the 2A. Arch. 1895, p. 
227, assumes that the Poseidon-worship 
everywhere proves Minyan occupation 
and that Minyan = later Mycenaean: 
Noack in Ath. Mitth. 1894, pp. 474-481, 
asserts that Mycenaean finds and Minyan 
settlement everywhere overlap and 
mutually prove each other. 
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natural deduction from the facts: all that we know is that 
Orchomenos, the great stronghold of the early Minyan kings, 
was penetrated through and through with Mycenaean in- 
fluences. But the light from Mycenae or from Crete was 
shed over a wide area and many tribes; Mycenaean art and 
architecture cannot be regarded as the monopoly of a single 
tribe among the early Hellenic peoples. It is not then the 
presence of Mycenaean objects, but definite legends of migra- 
tion, combined with the tradition or survival of Poseidon-cult, 
that enable us to track the Minyans from point to point. For 
the god is the central figure in the genealogies of their heroes, 
Pelias, Neleus, Nestor, Euphemos, and others *. 

In the fourth Pythian ode Pelias is hailed by Jason as the 
son of Poseidon Tlerpaios and according to Pherecydes the 
king was holding a festival, open to all comers, in honour of 
that deity, when Jason came first upon him*%. The later 
'Thessalians may not have derived their cult wholly from this 
half-forgotten people; there were other stocks that peopled the 
land to whom it may have belonged as an ancient heirloom. 
But the Minyans represent the oldest stratum in which we find 
it embedded. A Greek cult often cleaves not only to a certain 
tribe, but also to a certain soil; the later peoples grow up under 
the shadow of that which their forerunners had planted. How 
much of the ritual and how many of the cult-names of Poseidon 
in Thessaly we can trace back to the earliest, that is, to the 
Minyan, period, it is of course hard to determine. But at least 
we may affirm that the Minyans cherished and diffused the 
worship of the horse-god; the ancient ritual at Onchestos, 
a region deeply permeated with a Minyan tradition, is sufficient 
attestation. Hence we may explain why the Pylian Nestor of the 
royal Minyan house is specially praised by Homer for his skill 
in driving, and why the localities where we have found the 
Hippios-cult reveal an underlying current of Thessalian or at 
least North Greek traditions. It is probable that equestrian- 


* It is curious that Jason, though in and full of confusion. Was Jason really 
theory descended from Poseidon, was a Minyan at all? or does he represent 
never otherwise associated with him. an Ionic strain mingling with Minyan 
But his legend is much overworked, blood? 
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ship as an art of war was developed on the plains of Thessaly, 
and the horse became less a symbol of the water-god than of 
the god of cavalry. The title "Izzuos may well have borne this 
higher and more special connotation in the various localities 
through which we have tracked the cult; at Argos, at least, 
the sacrifice of the bridled horse points to this. And one 
curious act of ritual may be traced back to the earliest Thes- 
salian worship. Pliny and Suetonius? mention a sport that 
was popular in the Roman arena, the chase of the wild bull 
by Thessalian huntsmen, who lassoed it or rode round it till 
the animal was exhausted, and then springing upon it flung it 
to the ground. This is also the sport that we find repre- 
sented on the beautiful gold cups of Vaphio, though the men 
are on foot. If we assumed that all Mycenaeans were Miny an- 
Thessalians, we should at once have won direct evidence that 
the practice described by the two Roman writers was of 
immemorial antiquity in North Greece. But apart from 
this rash hypothesis we may hold the latter opinion, and 
believe that what is represented on the Mycenaean cups as 
merely a secular and genial sport was a primitive religious 
institution in the Thessalian-Minyan worship of Poseidon”. 
We have the evidence of Artemidorus that the ravporaddyıa, 
as it was called, was consecrated to the festival of Poseidon 
at Larissa, the ancient Thessalian city, at Eleusis, where we 
have fairly clear evidence of a settlement from North Greece, 
and at Ephesos, a mixed city, where the dominant element 
was an Ionic population with probably a Minyan strain ™? 4, 
It is a very probable conjecture of M. Waddington*, who 
recognized the original religious character of the ravpoxa6d yia, 
that the official named the raupaperns, ‘the bull-starter, in 
an inscription of Karyanda, a Carian city, was associated with 
a festival of Poseidon in which this peculiar practice of bull- 
fighting was part of the ritual ”. 

The chase of the wild bull by mounted riders in the 
Thessalian plains was no doubt at first merely a secular 


* Nat. Hist. 8. 45; Vit. Claud. 21. © Le Bas-Waddington, Zrscr. Tom. 3. 
° Vide article by M. N. Tod in Athen. — 2, p. 138+ 
Mittheil. 1904, p. 50, 
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amusement or serious practical occupation. But that it 
should be taken over into divine worship is quite in accordance 
with the Hellenic tendency to consecrate all things of secular 
life. And Poseidon was the natural god to appropriate it: 
for the bull even more than the horse was his sacrificial animal, 
as has been noticed above, and was closely associated with him 
by the Minyan and Ionic peoples. The sacrifice of Nestor on 
the shore of Pylos was doubtless a Minyan tradition: Hesychius 
mentions the ravpeıa as a festival of Poseidon, possibly one of 
these festivals of which a bull-fight was an accompaniment. 
And we learn from Athenaeus the interesting fact that at 
Ephesos those who bore round the wine in the feast of the 
god were themselves called bulls 31%, When the ministers of 
the deity are called by the name of an animal, the affinity 
between the animal and the god is proved to be most 
intimate. 

This is all that we can gather with probability of the early 
ritual that we may call Minyan or Thessalian. We have no 
trace in this region of his vegetative functions or of the con- 
secration of cereal offerings to his worship, which we have 
found elsewhere. These may belong to the higher aspect of 
the religion as it was developed under Ionic influences. On 
the other hand we may suspect that to the primitive Thessalian 
period a darker ritual of human sacrifice attached ; although 
the only indication is a well-attested legend of the sacrifice 
of a maiden to Poseidon and the sea-powers, performed by 
the early immigrants who were sailing to Chios and whom 
we may regard as Aeolic!!, The legend of Athamas, a 
prominent heroic figure of the Minyan people, proves that the 
savage practice was not unfamiliar to this race ®. 

Of the various Greek tribes that poured in from the north 
to the south of the peninsula and over the islands to the Asia 
Minor coast, many no doubt may have possessed the cult 


* It is probable that the fall of Aigeus, 
who is Poseidon in disguise, was a story 
derived from a ritual in which the human 
representative of the deity is flung into 
the sea: Photius seems to have believed 
that the scapegoat, the dappakós or 


mepiiimpa, was sacrificed to Poseidon in 
the same way, but he is probably 
speaking with a vague recollection of 
piacular ceremonies like the Thargelia, 
with which Poseidon had nothing to do 
(vide Apollo, R. 275). 
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independently. But wherever it is prominent we discover 
either a Thessalian-Minyan or an Ionic influence, and it is 
probable that in some places the Minyan and Ionic currents 
ran together. It remains to analyse the facts more closely 
than was done in the case of the Hippios-cult. 

Starting for the sake of convenience from Thessaly, without 
assuming any theory concerning lines of migration, we may 
observe the worship and legends of Delphi. Poseidon had 
certainly some footing on Parnassos and in the sacred city. 
If we believed the fictitious poem ascribed by Pausanias to 
Musaeus* we should have to believe that, in common with Ge, 
he possessed the oracle before the coming of Apollo. Certainly 
the later Delphic cult gave him a prominent place. The 
Pythoness invoked him before she took her seat on the tripod. 
His altar stood in or before Apollo's shrine, and possibly his 
epithet recorded by Hesychius, Ipórews, refers to this worship 
in the forecourt of the réuevos. We are told also by the 
Scholiast on Lykophron that he was called ’Apo:Beds at Delphi, 
a title which is scarcely to be explained by the legend that 
he gave up his Delphic inheritance to Apollo and received 
Kalaureia “in exchange”. 

And it is quite possible that in early times he was really 
associated with Gaia at Delphi, the fertilizing water-god being 
regarded as the natural consort of the earth-goddess; as we 
find him united with the Tilphossan Erinys in the territory 
of the Minyan Haliartos and with the Thelpusan Demeter in 
Arcadia, both being merely disguised forms of Ge”. It is also 
possible that the * Musaeus '-poem was right in attributing to 
him oracular functions in the pre-Apolline period at Delphi: 
the Ilópker who acted as his prophet may represent the 


* Vide Apollo, R. 118. 

» Cf. R. 33 and Apollo, R. 118. 

* Immerwahr, Ault. u. Myth. Ar- 
kad., p. 116, regards the Delphic 
as identical with the Tilphossan and 
Thelpusan cults, relying on Steph. Byz. 
$. 7. Aeàpoi and the assumed etymo- 
logical identity of the Kpjvy AeA$otcca 
mentioned there with TiA$oUcca and 


e£Axovca, He is followed by Miss 
Harrison, Hell. Journ. 19, p. 224. 
The etymological connexion of the two 
latter names is certain, and backed by 
the local myths (see vol. 3, p. 52): but 
the affinity of AcApoí with them is not so 
obvious nor is it supported by any cult- 
legend. 
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Delphian people, the IIypxdoı®. It is true that our record 
affords us no other instance of an oracular Poseidon, but we 
cannot lay stress on that, for any deity in the Pantheon might 
come to be regarded as a source of divination. And what 
Aeschylus tells us partly corroborates the tradition of the 
poem which Pausanias cites as ancient authority. Moreover, 
there is strong indirect evidence: the inspiration of the 
Pythoness was partly drawn from the draught of water from 
the Cassotis spring that possessed a mantic virtue and that 
flowed underground; but the god whose spirit was supposed 
to work in this subterranean water must have been originally 
Poseidon, not Apollo. 

As to the origin of this Poseidon-cult at Delphi we may 
hope to find a clue. We may note that there is no legend 
pointing to Poseidon's arrival here by sea, no trace of his 
cult on the shore south of Cirrha. We may suspect then 
that he arrived from the north, and that the Delphians, 
who spoke a Doric dialect strongly infused with Aeolic, 
had in them a Thessalian strain. The suspicion is at least 
strengthened by a Delphic inscription discovered a few years 
ago *?, dating from about 400 B. C., and containing the regula- 
tions and institutions of the clan called the Labyadai. From 
one clear phrase it appears that Poseidon was the god who 
held the phratry together, being worshipped by the name of 
Ppdrpios. The title is nowhere else applied to him, and it 
suggests that this clan in particular regarded him as its 
ancestor or founder. We have noted already that it is in 
Thessaly where Poseidon was most prominent as the divine 
ancestor: and the inscription contains one curious detail that 
almost compels us to derive the Labyadai from a Thessalian 
home; their officials are called rayo(, a name that nowhere 
else occurs outside Thessaly?. Whether the cult struck root 
deeply into the Delphic community is uncertain; a striking 
evidence of its importance would be afforded us if we could 


2 Plut. p. 406 F. in the sense of‘ sacrificial cakes,’ appears 
> We may observe, too, that the word from Athenaeus, 114 B, to have been 
Sápara, which occurs in the inscription a Thessalian dialect-word. 
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identify, as Mommsen does °, the month IIotrpózia, ‘the month 
of supplication,’ mentioned in that inscription and elsewhere 
with the Ionic Moreidewv and could regard it as consecrated to 
the god, but the interpretation is uncertain. 

A land where the Minyan race left the clearest traces of 
themselves in legend and cult was Boeotia. Orchomenos, 
the stronghold that long defied the later Boeotians, was their 
lordliest seat. The memory of Athamas, the great Minyan 
king, lingered here and around lake Copais ; for the ’Adauavrıov 
rredíov must be looked for on its eastern shore, north-west of 
Akraiphiai*, He is also associated with the Thessalian town 
of Halos, and names such as Arne, Triton, Laphystion, belong 
equally to Boeotia and Thessaly. The legend of the house of 
Athamas attaches itself more directly to the cult of Zeus, 
though at Corinth, as we shall see, it reveals its association 
with Poseidon. Onchestos or Haliartos*? is the Minyan city 
where the special Minyan god stands out most prominently 
in the cult we have examined; and the coins of Haliartos 
testify to the worship. Its importance for the Minyan 
Orchomenos is proved by the association of this city with the 
Poseidon-amphictyony of Kalaureia*'. An interesting Boeotian 
legend is the story of Poseidon and the Tilphossan Erinys, 
which has already been sufficiently discussed, and which belongs 
to Minyan tradition and locality, for Tilphossa is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haliartos, and Kopreus, who receives Areion the 
wonderful horse, the offspring of Poseidon's love, is the king 
of that city 49 ^, 

In the district of Helikon the Minyans may have come into 
close contact and even blended with a race that was destined 
to exercise a more potent influence on the civilization of 
Greece and Europe than their own. For there is strong 
evidence, which has not yet been sufficiently estimated, that 
Boeotia was the land where the Ionic stem took shape and 
grew. The salient point in the demonstration of this theory 
is the cult of Poseidon “Eduxávios ^ ® 66b, 87 of which the great 
historical significance has been usually ignored on account of 


* Delphika, p. 277. 
b Vide Ath, Mitth. 19 (1894), p- 405, &c. (Noack), 
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a false etymology. Most of the ancients and most of the 
moderns have derived the cult-epithet from “EAiky the Achaean 
city that was submerged in the fourth century*. But the 
simplest law of adjectival formation shows this at once to be 
impossible: *EA(« could only produce the ethnic term 
“Eaíxatos, while “Edixóvios must spring directly from ‘EAıkav, as 
Mapabávios from Mapadóv. Homer, who is the first authority 
for the title, may, for all we know, have actually associated it 
with the mountain in Boeotia, though he is aware of Helike 
in Achaea as a centre of Poseidon-cult. We have also the 
direct testimony of a short Homeric hymn that Poseidon was 
‘lord of Helicon and the ample city of Aigai? and this is 
repeated in a Homeric epigram 2, nor is there the slightest 
warrant for changing the text so as to destroy this evidence, 
The worship seems to have faded away from Helikon when 
we come to the later period of Boeotian history; but the 
name "Eduxóvios remains a direct and indelible proof of what 
once existed there. We have also certain indirect evidence. 
Near the summit of the mountain was the "Imrov xpivn 33, the 
fountain of the horse, the mysterious Poseidon-horse Pegasos, 
who brings forth the water by the stamping of his hoof. We 
may always look for Poseidon in the region where the legend 
of Pegasos has taken root, and we actually find an indigenous 
myth about the god in the neighbouring city of Askre®. 
Now the historic problem presents itself in a very serious 
form. As Poseidon had been the special god of the Minyans, 
so he becomes the special god of the Ionic race through- 
out the Hellenic world. And the common worship that 
knit together the great cities of Ionia was this cult of 
'EAwérios, being equal in value, as we have seen, to the 
celebration of the ”Araroúpia as a test of Ionic descent 


* So Preller-Robert, 2, p. 570, and 
Welcker, Griech. Gotterlehre, 1, p. 635 
(note 44), without discussion of the his- 
torical question. They suggest, as if 
uneasy about the derivation from Helike, 
that the word may also or ultimately 
come from ¿Af or &Xloow and allude 
to the *curving' waves. Its ultimate 


derivation is not so important as its 

primary and immediate derivation from 

Helicon. We have seen similar evil 

results of this disregard of etymological 

laws of adjectival formation in certain 

theories concerning Aúxetos and Ayvaros. 
b Paus. 9. 29. 
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and brotherhood. Besides the great Pan-Ionic shrine there 
were special temples and altars in some of the cities, such 
as Miletos and Teos*%%, consecrated to his worship. For 
political importance, therefore, it ranks next to that of the 
Delphic Apollo with its Amphictyony of states. 

How then can we explain this Helikonian cult and the 
great róle that it played in the consolidation of Ionia? 
Tradition associates it with Helike in Achaea, and there may 
be some truth in this, in that it no doubt existed at Helike 
and Ionians from this city may have taken part in the great 
emigration. But we could not understand how it should have 
come to pass that an isolated local cult should have imposed 
itself upon the great cities of the colonial settlement in Asia 
Minor, unless it belonged to a locality where once the Ionic 
clans had lived in close vicinity to each other. "When we bear 
in mind the endless diversity, the almost reckless independence 
of the Greek ritual-calendar, we are inclined to believe that any 
agreement in the minutiae of ritual, appearing in the calendars 
of the scattered states of a kindred people, dates from a time 
when they were still a single and united community. 

Thus the statement of Thucydides that all the Ionians cele- 
brated the Anthesteria on the twelfth day of Anthesterion 
almost impels us to conclude that they had received and to 
some extent organized this worship somewhere in the old 
country before the migration across the seas. 

By the same line of reasoning we are drawn to the con- 
clusion that the cities of Ionia on the islands and Asia Minor 
shore clave to the worship of the Helikonian Poseidon as the 
symbol of their national union, because their ancestors, the 
aboriginal Ionians, had once lived on the skirts of Helikon, 
worshipping Poseidon as their tribal deity and calling him 
after their mountain or the river of the same name. Their 
dialect, their cults, legends, even their name, passed away from 
Boeotia, leaving no vestige behind save this one and one or 
two other clues that connect Ionic Delos with this part of the 
northern mainland® And as the title “Eduxóvios has been 


* For the question of the Aigeidai on etymological B70! uoto connect = 
vide infra, pp. 34-35. It is not safe Theban lolaus with the Ionic people. 
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generally misinterpreted, it is natural that modern inquirers, 
in seeking for the original home of the Ionians, should have 
ignored the claims of Boeotia*. A priori itis probable enough 
that a stock that is proved to have existed in Euboea should 
have had foothold also in the mainland of Boeotia; and 
historians, like Professor Bury, who admit the possibility that 
the Ionians might have reached Attica from Thessaly, might 
at least regard Boeotia as a half-way house on their route, 
But the Helikonian cult proves that it was much more than 
this, that it was long their abiding home, where probably they 
were welded into a nation. Nor can we find any sure trace of 
their footsteps further north than this >, 

In the vicinity of Helikon then the Minyan and Ionic 
stocks must have ' marched' together, even if there was not 
actual admixture of blood. And henceforth the Minyan ele- 
ment is discernible in many of the later Ionic settlements. 
We can trace it in Attica, as will soon be shown ; at Miletos, 
with its story of its foundation by Neileus, the Attic-Minyan 
chief, and with its worship of Poseidon ’Eyıreis, who took 
over the name of the Thessalian river-god, the reputed father 


of Pelias and Neleus 15; 
the son of Neileus*; and at 


Whether the identity of such names as 
Erythrai in Boeotia and Erythrai in 
Ionia points to a real ethnic connexion 
is doubtful: it may be a coincidence 
due to similar local features. In Delos 
we find the month Galaxion, and in 
Boeotia the cult of Apollo Galaxios, 
and neither month nor cult elsewhere: 
vide Apollo-chapter, p. 107, and traces 
also in Delos of the Boeotian cult of De- 
meter Achaia, vide supra, vol. 3, p. 7 

* Dr. Gruppe in his recent treatise, 
Griechische Mythologie u. Religions- 
geschichte, in Iwan von Müller's Handb. 
d. klass. Alterth. Wiss. vol. 5, 2, pp. 
71, 74, 272, 744°, strangely derives Mt. 
Helikon from P. ‘EAıswvıos and explains 
“EAıkavıos as = the‘ ox-god’ because of 
the Homeric £Auces Bóes. Such etymo- 
logical methods mean a sad waste of 


at Priene, whose oekist was Aipytos 


Teos, where the Ionians were 


time. He explains the prevalence of the 
cult in Ionia as due merely to Boeotian 
emigration. In an article in the Neues 
Jahrb. f. d. Mass, Alterth. 1904, p. 612, 
Fritsche suggests that the Ionians came 
from Iolkos into Boeotia, and he has 
the right view about the meaning of 
“Eduxwvios, but he scarcely argues either 
point. 

> That Xouthos is the son of Aiolos 
and comes from Thessaly is not a legend 
to reckon with. The names lolkos 
CláfoAwos) and Jason have more ety- 
mological right to be connected with 
"IéFoves than ‘Iolaos’? has; but to 
identify the Ionians with the Minyans 
in their Thessalian home is going far 
beyond the probabilities. 

° Paus. 7. 2, 10. 
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blended with the Minyans of Orchomenos*, The latter people 
are specially mentioned by Herodotus? in his account of the 
various stocks that were borne eastward by the wave of Tonic 
colonization. If then we believe that in the earliest period 
the two races were close neighbours when the Ionians dwelt 
round Helikon, and if we accept these legends of later colo- 
nization, we shall better understand the development of the 
Helikonian cult, and the strong tribal force that made it 
the political keystone of the Ionic confederacy. We might 
also believe that it was the older Thessalian stock that taught 
the Ionians in Boeotia the cult of Hippios and perhaps the 
ritual of the bull-contests which they carried across the sea 
in honour of the bull-god. Henceforth, in tracing further the 
propagation of Poseidon’s worship we have to take Ionian 
influences into account even more than Minyan. 

‘The whole of Boeotia is sacred to Poseidon,’ said Aristar- 
chus ?; but the only remaining cult that claims attention is 
that at Thebes 9, ‘The bull-god, the earth-shaker, holds the 
lofty crest of Thebes and guards the city ' : in these lines Hesiod 
is probably referring to his worship on the Cadmean rock. The 
words quoted from the Septem contra Thebas 2 suggest, though 
they do not prove,that the city possessed also the cult of Hippios. 
There appears only one feature in the Theban worship that 
claims special attention; the ministration of the god would 
seem to have been in the hands of a priestess. The evidence is 
only a single inscription, recording a dedication by ‘Theokko the 
daughter of Hermaios, the priestess, to Poseidon in the gate.' 
A priest may of course have officiated as well; but possibly 
the same rule prevailed at Thebes as in Kalaureia, where the 
chief functionary in his service was a maiden of tender years. 
Certainly this is a singular exception to the usual rule of 
Greek ritual that the male deity should be served by the 
male ministrant. But we must beware of assigning too much 
importance to one or two isolated examples, so as to conclude, 
for instance, that the earliest worshippers of Poseidon were 
living in a condition of gynaecocracy *. It is the priest rather 

* Paus, 7. 3, 6. e Vide my article ín the Archiv f. 

b r. 146, vergleich. Relig.-Wissensch. 1904. 
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than the priestess that figures in the records and legends 
concerning the god at Iolcos, Attica, Hermione, Laconia, and 
Messenia, in other cults that were associated with the Minyan 
race, and finally in the great Ionic worship of Helikonios. 
Moreover, Plutarch speaks generally of the ‘ priests of Poseidon, 
called iepourüuoves 16” The rule at Troezen may be a late 
innovation, instituted after the old Amphictyony had dis- 
appeared; and it may be explained by the fusion that may 
have come about in Kalaureia, of Poseidon's cult with Athena's, 
the young priestess of the latter being made to officiate for 
the former also. Such an arrangement would point to the 
decay of cults common enough in the time of Pausanias ?. 
Or the consecration of the maiden to the god may point to 
the ritual of a iepös yápos, in which the maiden represents the 
bride b. 

Before leaving the question of the ethnography of the 
Boeotian cult, we may gather some evidence from the existence 
and legends of the family of the Aigeidai at Thebes. 

The tradition preserved by Ephorus and Pindar recounted 
the assistance given by this Theban clan to the Herakleidai 
in their conquest of the Peloponnese*. That they do not 
belong purely to the realm of myth is clear from Herodotus, 
who speaks of them as a clan still existing at Sparta, and as 
having erected a shrine to the Erinyes of Laios and Oedipus ; 


* We find a remarkable case at maiden consecrated tothe hero of Temesa, 


Sparta in the late Imperial period: 
the priestess of Karneios-Oiketas and 
Karneios-Dromaieus was also priestess 
of Poseidon, Heracles, Kore, and 
Temenios (Apollo, R. 275): but the 
fact is hardly likely to be pressed into 
the service of any theory concerning 
primitive gynaecocracy: this lady- 
pluralist in the decadent days of Sparta 
was probably the heiress of priestly 
families whose male members had died 
off. 

b Cf the xopavyoryós of Heracles, 
C. Z A. a, 603; the marriage of 
Dionysosto the wife of the king archon at 
Athens, vide vol. s, Dionysos, R. 34*: the 


Paus. 6. 6, 8: the dedication of maidens 
as brides to the divinity is found in the 
lowest religions and survives in the high- 
est, e. g. in Christian Monasticism. Many 
of the Mexican human sacrifices appear 
to have been íepol ydpoı in which the 
women were united through death to 
the deity: vide Sahagun, transl. by Jour- 
danet et Simeon, pp. 147-8. 

° Schol. Pind. Pyth. 5. 75; Zs/A. 
7. Is: the tradition is criticized by 
O. Müller, Orchomenos, P- 315, who re- 
cognizes some basis of fact in it, though 
he would place the Aigeidai at Amyklai 
before the Dorian invasion. 
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and in the context, which is to some extent mutilated, he 
seems to speak of the same worship maintained by their 
descendants at Thera*. We need not then regard Pindar's 
statement that he himself was of this stock—if this is really 
his meaning in a doubtful passage—as wholly incredible. The 
poet also associates them with the Karneia, but he regards this 
evidently not as the original gentile cult of the clan ín Thebes, 
but as a later acquisition in Laconia. It is merely their name 
that is of importance for the present question ; for it certainly 
signifies ‘the sons of Aigeus, and ‘Aigeus, wherever we find 
it, is a surname of Poseidon, and belongs to Ionic legend and 
cult. The only great tribes that worshipped Poseidon as their 
ancestor were the Ionians and Minyans, as will more clearly 
appear at the close of this review of the facts. It is, therefore, 
a legitimate hypothesis that the Aigeidai were an Ionic clan, 
surviving at Thebes as a remnant of a large aboriginal settle- 
ment of Ionians in Boeotia, or having migrated there from the 
Ionic Aigai of Euboea, a city famous for its Poseidon-cult in 
Homer's time. It may have been through the Aigeidai, or 
through some unknown Minyan influence at Thebes, that the 
family of Cadmus was drawn into the legendary circle of 
the Minyan king Athamas who marries Ino. And, as we 
have seen, the story of Dionysos and his dealings with the 
Minyan women is an exact parallel to the story of the 
daughters of Kadmos. Finally, we may thus explain the ' Cad- 
mean" Poseidon, who appears in Thera and Rhodes, attracting 
to himself a legend of Cadmean settlement 17 825, 

As regards the Poseidon-cults in Euboea * they are best 
explained as Ionian, since both legend and dialect attest the 
strong infusion of Ionic population in the island ; and Aigai 
was probably the city that gave to Poseidon his Ionic appella- 
tive Aegeus. 

Following now the track from Boeotia and Euboea south- 
wards, we come upon an interesting worship of Poseidon, ‘the 
Father’ at Eleusis °, who shared a shrine there with Artemis 
HpozvAa(a. He is therefore mentioned next to her in the fifth- 
century ritual-inscription discovered at Eleusis, which pre- 

* 4.149. 
D2 
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scribes the offering of a ram to him and a goat to the 
goddess*. The meaning of this Eleusinian title is an im- 
portant question, as it is unique among such appellatives, 
being not even applied to Zeus as a term of cult. It is 
suggested by Rubensohn? that Poseidon is called “the father’ 
at Eleusis because he was there regarded as the father of 
Artemis, who therefore shares his temple ; and he thinks that 
Arcadian influences may have implanted this myth at Eleusis. 
But in Arcadia, where Poseidon's associations with Demeter 
were most intimate, he was believed to be the father of 
Despoina, and Despoina is clearly Persephone, not Artemis; 
we hear, indeed, that Aeschylus spoke of Artemis as the 
daughter of Demeter, but it by no means follows that he 
considered Poseidon to be her father; nor is there anywhere any 
other record of this paternity. If then the Eleusinian title is 
drawn from some local myth that was current concerning the 
parentage of any Eleusinian divinity, I would interpret it as 
expressing the belief, perhaps derived from Arcadia, that the 
god was the father of Persephone. But the analogy of such 
titles as IIárpios, IIarpQos, l'evérop, makes strongly for inter- 
preting the Eleusinian cult-title in question as one of these 
ancestral patronymics, Poseidon being worshipped there as 
Harnp because he was the ancestor of one of the Eleusinian 
clans, the famous Eumolpidai. The myth that Eumolpos 
was his son, accepted by later writers, can be traced to 
Euripides as the earliest authority for it. From the frag- 
ments preserved of his tragedy Erechtheus, and from a 
chapter in Apollodorus*, who probably draws the whole 
account from the poet, we gather the outlines of the myth: 
Eumolpos was born from the Attic princess Chione, the 
beloved of Poseidon: his mother, fearing her father's anger, 
throws the babe into the sea, but he is miraculously preserved 
by the god, is nurtured in Aethiopia, and journeys afterwards 


2 Vide Demeter, R. 176. theory, regarding Poseidon as the under- 
d Di Mysterien- Heiligtümer in world god at Eleusis and the father of 
Elcusis und Samothrake, Anm. 35;  Persephone-Artemis, 
Bloch, Der Kult und Mysterien von ° 3. 15, 4; Steph. Byz. s. v. Aldiop. 
Eleusis (Hamburg, 1896), accepts the 
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to Thrace, whence he leads a band of Thracians to aid the 
Eleusinians against Athens. Isocrates® accepts Eumolpos’ 
association with Poseidon and makes him claim Attica in the 
name of the god. His paternity and his championship of 
the religion of Poseidon are leading motives in the tragedy 
of Euripides, as the fragment quoted in the chapter on 
Athena strikingly proves. Now it is hard to believe that 
all this was a fiction of Euripides. As the Eumolpidai had 
been so closely blended for so many centuries with the worship 
of Demeter, and Poseidon after all does not belong to the 
inner circle of the great mysteries, it seems unlikely that 
Euripides, usually a learned and fairly careful. mythologist, 
should have gone out of his way to attach them to Poseidon, 
unless there was a family legend at Eleusis that compelled 
him. His tragedy, then, may be taken to reveal the sense 
which he attached to the Eleusinian Poseidon Harp; and we 
have the right to suppose that he gives us the Eleusinian 
interpretation. Moreover, the Eleusinian vase of Hieron, an 
older authority than Euripides, strongly confirms the authen- 
ticity of the poet's version *. The ‘Thracian’ migration con- 
veys nothing more than the impression of a vague remembrance 
that the Eumolpidai came from North Greece, the region to 
which the magnet of Poseidon-cult appears always to point 4. 
It is conceivable that they belong to a southward stream of 
Minyan migration. The story of the mother throwing the 
sacred infant into the sea recalls the Minyan story of Ino 
and Melikertes, that probably arose from a cult-practice. 
The Eleusinian Kerkyon, the son of Poseidon, is associated 


~ Panegyr. 193. the bymn-writer is very unsatisfactory. 


5 Vide Athena, R. 17**, 

* Vide vol. 3, Pl, XIII. 

* Hiller von Gärtringen, De fabulis 
Graecorum ad Thraciam pertinentibus, 
denies the * Thracian’ or foreign origin 
of the Eumolpidai, and regards them 
as aboriginal Eleusinian, merely because 
the author of the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter appears to rank Eumolpos 
among the ordinary Eleusinian heroes. 
But the argument from the silence of 


Hiller von Gártringen supposes that 
the Euripidean version has been sug- 
gested by Orphic falsification of genea- 
logies. But what interest had the 
*Orphic' propagandists in the matter, 
unless the Eumolpidai were specially 
connected with Dionysos, which we do 
not find? And what * Orphic’ impulse 
would lead Euripides to invent their 
affinity with Poseidon? 
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in legend with the Boeotian Trophonios”, His daughter 
Alope is the bride of Poseidon, and through him the mother 
of Hippothoon, the eponymous hero of the Attic tribe, who 
was twice exposed in his infancy and was twice saved by the 
fostering care of a mare. The legend smacks of the cult of 
Hippios, and the name Alope was also a local name, according 
to Stephanus, of Thessalian Phthiotis. Again our eyes are 
drawn to Thessaly ; and the Eleusinian Artemis, * Before the 
Gate; worshipped with Poseidon the Ancestor, may be a deri- 
vative from Artemis-Hekate of Pherae. These legends then 
and indications of tribal movements and affinities may suffice 
to explain the cult of Poseidon Harýp, especially when we 
bear in mind the tendency that seems peculiar to Ionic and 
Minyan communities to regard Poseidon as the ancestor or 
clan-god. 

As regards the ethnography of the Athenian and other 
Attic cults of Poseidon it is convenient to reserve their con- 
sideration till the close of this chapter. 

The Isthmus of Corinth is full of associations with the 
god 55, And here again the prevailing trend of the oldest 
Corinthian and Isthmian legend leads us back to North 
Greece and the Minyai. Thucydides recognizes the original 
Aeolic character of Corinth®, and its old name ‘Ephyre’ 
appears to have been a Thessalian place-name *. Poseidon is 
connected with the family of Sisyphos and is the father of the 
great Bellerophon, whose horse Pegasos was as much at home 
on the soil of Corinth as on Helikon or Troezen*, The Corin- 
thían stories of Ino, Jason, Medea, and Argo have come from 
Minyan settlements in the north. And the grave of Neleus 
the Minyan, the brother of Pelias, was believed to exist, but 
was guarded as a mystery, at Corinth *. 

Or the supremacy of Poseidon in the Isthmus may have 
owed much to Ionic influence. The name of Theseus was 
closely interwoven with the legends of the institution of the 


* Schol. Aristoph. A. 508, quoting b 4.42. 
from Charax: Müller, Keine Schrift, ° Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Epúpn. 
2, p. 254, notes that Kerkyon occurs in 3 Paus. 2. 31, 12. 
Arcadian genealogies also. ° Ib. 1. 2, a, 
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Isthmia ; and what is weightier than legend is the fact recorded 
by Hellanicus and Andron of Halikarnassos, that the Corinthians 
awarded the Athenians rpoedpla at the spectacle55*, On either 
theory we may derive the Isthmian cult in general from North 
Greece, as we have derived the special Corinthian cult of 
* Hippios' at Corinth. Before leaving the Isthmos we may 
note that the festival of the Isthmia, which Poseidon came to 
appropriate, was not originally associated with him; but 
with some buried daemon of vegetation, Palaimon or Sinis*. 
There are funereal legends surrounding the festival, and it 
was connected with a nightly mystery in honour of Palaimon- 
Melikertes, 

The next stronghold of Poseidon-worship that we come 
upon is Troezen with the adjacent island of Kalaureia ?. The 
Minyan element in the Amphictyony was represented mainly 
by Orchomenos, perhaps also by the city of Prasiai on the 
Laconian coast, as we have evidence of Minyan settlements 
not far from this locality. The presence of Aegina in the 
league is not easy to account for on religious or ethnological 
reasons. Though the mythic and religious associations of 
Aegina connect it with Thessaly and the original seat of the 
Hellenes, we have no hint of Minyan or Ionian settlement or 
of any Poseidon-worship in the island, unless the legend in 
Plutarch that Poseidon retired from the land in favour of Zeus 
can be regarded as an indication of early cult ??, The Aegi- 
netans may have been drawn into the League of Kalaureia 
for commercial reasons and by the strong attraction which the 
contiguity of a powerful cult would always exercise. The 
other members save Athens belong to Argolis, and in this 
territory, as has been generally recognized, we have ample 
evidence of an early Ionic settlement. The dialect of Argolis 


* Palaimon, belonging through Ino 
to the Minyan . Athamantid cycle, 
takes on a maritime Character which 
was probably not original; his leap 
into the sea belongs to vegetation-ritual, 
and his burial and tomb point to the 
deity of vegetation. Sinis is more than 


an ordinary robber: the story of his 
hanging his victims on pine-trees may 
be a vestige of a primitive arboreal 
ritual: his tree is specially the pine, as 
it is also of Adonis, Pentheus and 
other tree-divinities; and the pine be- 
came the crown of the Isthmian games. 
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before the Dorian conquest was, according to Pausanias *, akin 
to that of Attica. The Apaturia ot Troezen, associated by 
legend with Athena, Aithra, and Poseidon, the father of the 
Troezenian Theseus, is essentially an Ionic festival. Strabo 
speaks of lonians joining in the settlement of Hermione ^: 
lasos the Homeric epithet attached to Argos and the name 
of a king whose daughter was married to the Minyan Neleus, 
the name AlyiáA«a originally designating the Argolid* as well 
as the Ionian land of the Peloponnesian Achaea, are probably 
reminiscences of an Ionic stock blended here perhaps as else- 
where with a Minyan; and in the neighbourhood of Troezen, 
as of Argos itself, Poseidon was, as we have seen, worshipped 
as the ancestor not only of Theseus but of the people whom 
the hero represents, and whom he leads to Attica ; the mythic 
hero Anthes, who is much connected with Troezenian genealo- 
gies, is also a son of Poseidon“ To return northward for 
a moment, we find Geraistos among the Ionic settlements in 
Euboea devoted to Poseidon-cult, giving to the god the epithet 
Tepatorios and instituting the festival called Tepaírria in his 
honour **. It is significant then that we hear of T'epalorios as 
the name of a Troezenian month, and of Tepaícria? as a 
Troezenian clan or family-name°®®. In spite of the Dorism 
which completely transformed the dialect of Troezen and 
gave its religion such names as Apollo Thearios and Athena 
TIoA:ärıs, the inhabitants still, in later days, hailed Poseidon as 
their king and sacrificed to him as the source of their material 
existence 9364; while Hermione, whose priest of Poseidon was 
honoured as ‘the father of the city’ in later times, worshipped 
him with Demeter and with Artemis Iphigeneia whose legend 
carries us back to the Euripos 5. 

In Laconia, especially on the coast, east and west of the 
promontory formed by Taygetos, the vestiges of Minyan 
settlement are clearly to be traced‘, and cult-legends and 


® 2. 37, 3. Note also the many 3 Paus. 2. 30, 8. 
legends bearing on the friendship of * Bull. Corr. Hell. 1885, p. 141. 
Argolis and Attica in prehistoric times. ! Wide, Zakonische Kulte, pp. 40-43, 
b p. 374- maintains rightly ıhe Minyan character 
* Steph. Byz. s. v. "Apyos. of Laconian Poseidon-cult, though I do 
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place-names associate this territory with Corinth, Aegina, 
Euboea, and Boeotia. The significance of the settlement of 
the Aigeidai and of the cult of the horse-god has already been 
estimated. We have first to consider the worship of Poseidon 
at Tainaron. Though recognized by the later Spartan state, 
and honoured with a shrine by the gate of the city on the 
road leading to Tainaron %?, it was maintained with special 
devotion by the Helots °°, a sufficient proof that it belonged 
to the pre-Dorian period. And the legends that collected 
round Tainaron point to foreign, never to autochthonous, 
settlement. We have one tradition of Cretan, but many of 
Minyan occupation. Pindar ®, our earliest authority for these, 
brings one of his Argonauts, Euphemos, the son of Poseidon, 
from this spot, and appears to have believed that his 
descendants were afterwards settled in Thera and colonized 
Cyrene. Herodotus also, whose version of the colonization of 
Cyrene agrees in the main with Pindar's, is aware of the tradi- 
tion that associated the Minyans with Thera and Tainaron. 
Accepting this, we may believe that it was this people, mingled 
perhaps with other Boeotian emigrants, who brought with them 
to this part of Laconia certain place-names that point back to 
Boeotia or Thessaly ; such as the *Ax(AAetos Auidjv under Tai- 
naron itself, Therapnai, Leuktron which Strabo derives from the 
Boeotian Leuktra, Thalamai where apparently the inhabitants 
were still called * Boeotians' in his day b, Arna which Tsountas 
rightly regards as an ancient name and which recalls the 
Thessalian and Boeotian city. They also brought with them 
the Minyan-Boeotian cult of Ino, which we have traced from 
Orchomenos to Corinth and which confronts us again in an 
interesting form on the Laconian shores. On the east coast 
near Epidauros Limera she was believed to reside at the 


as evidence of Minyan settlement ; but. 


not agree with many points in his eluci- ttle 
as has been stated above, it is hazardous 


dation, Tsountas, Eph. Arch. 1889, 


collects traces of Minyan-Boeotian settle- 
ment about Taygetos and along the 
coast of the Messenian Gulf: he also 
considers the Mycenaean finds at Vaphio, 
Therapnai, and the bee-hive tomb on 
Taygetos, six hours south-west of Sparta, 


to take Mycenaean art as specially 
characteristic of the Minyan race. 

* Pyth. 4. 173. 

> Paus. 3. 25, 4; Strabo, p. 360. 

* Eph. Arch, 1889, p. 134- 
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bottom of a small lake, into which a sacrifice of cakes was 
thrown every year*. Again on the east coast at Thalamai 
near Oitylos we find her worship ; and here she was evidently 
recognized as an earth-goddess with a dream-oracle attached 
to her?. It has been supposed that the Minyans were devotees 
of the cult of souls and the chthonian powers, and the worship 
of Ino and the legend of Phrixos, whose ghost troubled Pelias 
and was only pacified by the Argonautic expedition, may be 
taken as some evidence of this. But this strain in their 
religious belief nowhere appears in their worship of Poseidon. 
It is true that Tainaron is called by Pindar the * mouth of 
Hades’ 2°, because of the cave near the top through which 
Heracles was supposed to have dragged Cerberus from Tar- 
tarus. It appears to have been popularly called the yuxo- 
moumelov, the * place for the descent of souls’; though Pausanias 
is naively sceptical about it, and declares that there was no 
subterranean passage leading down from the end of the cave. 
Poseidon might at one time have been worshipped in it; it 
is a curious coincidence that at Thera also, which legend 
associates so closely with Tainaron, Poseidon's temple was 
connected with a cave-grotto*. Yet we need not therefore 
regard him as a chthonian god as Wide does š, for all the 
Hellenic divinities may have passed through a period of cave- 
worship, as we have record that Apollo did. But in Strabo's 
days the cave on Tainaron was certainly not Poseidon's shrine, 
nor are we quite sure that it ever was. 

As the blending of Minyans and Ionians is frequently 
attested in the legends of other localities, so it is conceivable 
that there was a slight Ionic strain in the inhabitants of the 
South Laconian coast*. We find a noteworthy worship of 
the god at Aigiai near Gythion ®8, where there was a lake 
full of sacred fish; the name recalls the famous Ionic centre 
of Poseidon-cult in Euboea ; and yet another reminiscence of 
Euboea is preserved by the name of the Laconian month 


2 Paus. 3. 23, 8. * Op. cit., p. 49. 


b Paus. 3. 26, 1. ° The possibility of this was suggested 
° Prokesch in Franz. Elem, Epigr. in connexion with the question about 
P- 54. the Aigeidai. 
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Tepaícrios, and perhaps by the legend which makes Tainaros 
a brother of Geraistos®*. In a land then so full of Minyan 
or possibly Minyan-Ionic association, we are not surprised to 
find the cult of Poseidon, “the Builder of the House '62b near 
the heroon of Alkon whose family is associated in legend with 
the Neleids of Pylos; nor that of Poseidon the ‘ Birth-god ' 
or *Ancestor'9?^; for he was the ancestor of the Minyan 
chiefs, probably of the Aigeidai, and a clan that traced their 
descent from him may have preserved certain sacred privileges 
down to the latter days of Spartan history ; since late Spartan 
inscriptions record the names of certain priests who boast to 
be ‘descendants of Poseidon’ ®>, This survey of the Laco- 
nian cult may close with a question: who were the Bóaypoi, 
whom Hesychius * mentions among the Laconians and desig- 
nates by the strange name xarpáyorres? May we take this 
citation of the lexicographer as testimony that the Minyans 
brought into Laconia their time-honoured sport of the 
bull-hunt, and here as elsewhere consecrated it to their 
tribal god ? 

The legendary settlement of the Minyans at Pylos, associated 
with the name of Nestor, the son of Neleus the brother of 
Pelias, may have belonged to the same stream of migration as 
that which we have been tracking on the Laconian coast. 
Homer speaks of Nestor's early associations with Thessaly 
and the Lapiths, and his devotion to horses and the worship 
of Poseidon, but Pherecydes is our earliest authority for the 
genealogy of the Pylians and for their migration from Iolkos 3. 
The cult seems to have vanished from the soil of Messene at 
an early period, leaving no trace of itself save the legend: 
at least we have no record of any Messenian worship of 
Poseidon in historic times ; and it is noticeable that he is not 
among the deities mentioned by Pausanias" as invoked on 
the occasion of the restoration of Messene. It seems that in 
Messenia the pre-Dorian stocks were less able to hold their 
own than in Laconia and Argolis. The cult was extinguished, 


a s, v. karpáyovres, ‘the throwers down.’ 
b 4 27. 
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and the Dorians, being strangers to Poseidon, never re- 
established it. 

In Arcadia, on the other hand, the worship was widely 
diffused and flourished till the latter days of paganism **. 
Yet it was evidently not aboriginal, and, as Immerwahr š has 
pointed out, the king Aipytos, the representative of the ancient 
Arcadian Hermes-votaries, appears in the legend of Mantinea 
as hostile to its introduction. The threads of legendary and 
cult-evidence that lead us back from Arcadia to North Greece, 
Boeotia, and Thessaly are many, and having been noted in 
the account of the Arcadian horse-god need not be recapitu- 
lated. The most remarkable parallelism which the study of 
the various local myths of Greece affords is that which strikes 
us in comparing the legend of Demeter Erinys at Thelpusa 
with that of the Tilphossion Erinys in Boeotia and their rela- 
tions to Poseidon. We gather that at Mantinea also the god 
entered into close cult-associations with the earth-goddess 
Demeter: and as the serpent was sometimes regarded in 
Arcadia as the symbol of Demeter, we may interpret the 
dragon which is seen preceding the figure of Poseidon on one 
of the coins of Mantinea as alluding to their union #4, Jt 
is significant then that at Mantinea one of the tribes was 
called after Poseidon, and that near the temple were shown 
the graves of the daughters of the Minyan Pelias. The explicit 
record of Minyan migration that we find in Laconian tradition 
is lacking in Arcadian; but the presumptive evidence is 
strong. 

For Elis® the evidence is more direct; the testimony of 
Herodotus is corroborated by legends, place-names, and cult. 
These have been briefly noticed in connexion with the cult of 
“Irmos: and it only remains to be added that near Samikon 
was the zorauós Muwvrjios mentioned in the Zad >, and in the 
same locality we are able to trace from Pausanias! narrative 
vestiges of Poseidon-worship*; while from Strabo we gather 


* Op. cit, p. 85: yet the name fore of a hero of the Poseidon-cycle : 
Aipytos appears in one genealogy as so doubtfulis the argument from genea- 
that of the son of Neileus and founder logies alone, 
of Priene (Paus. 7. 2, 10), and there- ° Paus. s. 6, 2, ° Id. 6. a5, 6. 
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more explicit evidence of the cult of Poseidon Samios in 
this district, his temple being the common possession of the 
Triphylian community 9. We may assign then to the Minyan 
stock not only the worship of the horse-god in Elis, but also 
that of Poseidon Aaoíras, the ‘God of the People’; for no 
people had so good a right as the Minyans to hail him by 
this name. 

As regards his worship in Achaea € enough has been said 
already to prove that it belongs to the older stratum of Ionic 
population, from whom the ancient name of the land Alytadds 
is probably derived®. Helike 99*:^ was its most famous centre 
in Homeric times. Whether the Aigai, twice mentioned by 
Homer and once in the same context with Helike, is the 
Achaean city, where we have later proofs of the cult, or the 
Euboean, is a doubtful question. The later Achaeans coming 
in from the north preserved the ancient worship, but probably 
assigned it a position of less prominence in the national 
religion. At least Poseidon does not appear among the 
leading divinities of the Achaean league, who are Zeus, 
Athena, and Demeter Ilaraxaid. 

In Corcyra®®, and in the adjacent islands, and on the north- 
western coast of Greece the worship was certainly not 
prominent in spite of the early influence of Corinth in these 
parts: the records are very scanty, and we cannot trace any 
paramount tribal influence in this area of Poseidon-cult: the 
Odysseus-myth in the region has little or no bearing upon it^. 

The geographical survey of the Poseidon-cults in the Aegean 
presents but few points of interest, and most of these have 
already been noted. In this area the Ionic element is obviously 
predominant ; but the worship does not seem to have attained 
pre-eminence over others anywhere but at Tenos '*. When we 
find him worshipped by a Dorian population on any of the 
islands, we can discover no more evidence here than in the 
Peloponnese that it was an original Dorian heritage. The 


2 Il. 2. 575; Paus. 7. 1, 1. Arcadia rather than Ithaka, vide p. I9, 
5 So far as the Odysseus-myth touches and E. Meyer, Hermes, 30, P- 241, Der 
on the cult of Poseidon it concerns Ursprung des Odysseus- Mythos. 
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Rhodian worship?? may be traced back to Ionic Argolis, as 
has been suggested. 

As regards Minyan influence in this region we may assume 
it for Thera ™ at least, and possibly for Lesbos %, where we 
find interesting though late evidence of the cult. The‘ Minyan 
question’ has arisen in Crete, and may arise again, now that 
our minds are full of Minos and the bull-god: but it does not 
concern a discussion that deals primarily with the evidence of 
cult; for it is a notable fact that in the catalogue of Cretan 
cults which are fairly well known to us through inscriptions 
the name of Poseidon rarely appears and never with promi- 
nence *4. If he was ever a high god of Crete, he may have 
been robbed of his prestige, here as in Messenia, by an invading 
Dorian stock. 

The ethnographical inquiry concerning the cult in the great 
cities of the Asia Minor coast has already been dealt with, 
perhaps sufficiently for the present purpose. It is pre- 
eminently an Ionic cult with Minyan influences discernible 
here and there. The Dorian worship at Halikarnassos, where 
the priesthood of Poseidon was very powerful, is no exception 
to this rule, for it was obviously derived from pre-Dorian 
Troezen 31, 

To track the cult further across the Mediterranean to Sicily 
and the Western Hellas is not likely to yield any very certain 
ethnographic results. For the Hellenic colonization in this 
region happened mainly at a time, when most Greek stocks 
were likely to have acquired, if they did not originally possess, 
some form of Poseidon-worship. Yet the old racial instincts 
may have asserted themselves even here. That he was 
apparently the city-god of Tarentum 1% may be due to the 
influence of the Spartan Parthenii, Sprung from the Helot 
stock*, who may have also brought with them from Tai- 
naron the story of the man who landed on the back of 
a dolphin*. Finally, Troezenian settlement, bringing with it 

* Vide Monuments, p. 59; Arthur > Areion at Tainaron, Taras at 
Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, P. 67 Tarentum, cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Talvapos 
(by a slip he speaks of * Tainaristai at (he calls Kalabros the brother of 


Tarentum; Hesychius, s.v. Tawapias, Geraistos). 
cites them of Laconia only : vide R. 62°). 
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the leading tribal cult, may account for the name of Poseidonia 
or Paestum *, and for the coin-type of the bull, the sacred 
animal of Poseidon, used by Sybaris and its daughter-city 
Poseidonia 1% 108, 

'The evidence from the rest of Greece being now reviewed, 
it remains to consider the question of the Poseidon-cult in 
Attica 9$, which is of the greatest interest for Greek ethno- 
graphy, and which has been purposely kept back for the close 
of this chapter. 

The evidence is perplexing at first sight, and needs very 
careful consideration, but the scientific interpretation of it can 
lead to solid results; though it is too much to hope that any 
one writers solution can command universal assent. The 
conclusion to which the fullest examination of the facts 
appears to me to lead may be stated thus: in the oldest period 
of Attic religious history, of which we can glean any certain 
knowledge, Athena and Zeus were the chief deities of the 
population round the rock of the Acropolis, who called the 
earliest settlement * Athenai' after her: one of these stocks 
cherished the ancestral cult of Erechtheus, which was in the 
earliest period embedded in the Athena-cult; a later migra- 
tion of Ionians, not later than the Mycenaean period, asso- 
ciated with the names of Aigeus and Theseus, won settlements 
in the Tetrapolis and around Athens, possibly at different 
times, and brought in Poseidon's cult, which struggled in vain 
for supremacy and was reconciled finally with the older 
Erechtheid-cult by the fiction of an adoption which blends 
Erechtheus with the new deity: finally, a small Minyan migra- 
tion may have arrived later with the result of strengthening 
the hold of Poseidon upon the city and vicinity. 

This view, which implies the independence of Erechtheus, 
and his priority as well as the priority of Athena to Poseidon, 
is for the most part no new one, but is nevertheless opposed 

* This theory rests on the fact that its name from the earlier name of 
there were Troezenian settlers at Sybaris, Troezen *>, The evidence from the 
who were afterwards expelled (Arist. bull is of course insecure; he is a sacred 
Pol. 5. 3), and who may have been animal in many cults. 


transplanted by the Sybarites to Posei- b Welcker, Griech. Götterl. 1. 637, 
donia, a city that may have borrowed has expressed a similar opinion: so also 
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to that which is current in recent English literature*. We find 
it now maintained that Erechtheus was originally and always 
Poseidon: that Poseidon-Erechtheus was in the land and on 
the Acropolis before Athena, that he was conquered by her 
and her worshippers, and, losing his maritime character, 
gradually settled down to the functions of an agricultural hero- 
ancestor. A few objections to this theory have already been 
mentioned in an earlier part of this work®, But it demands 
a more searching investigation, for the ethnographic difficul- 
ties which it involves are very serious, and the champions of 
the theory have hitherto evaded them. 

When we press the hypothesis to a few of its logical results, 
the a priori improbabilities tell heavily against it. Who are 
these pre-Athenian worshippers of Poseidon- Erechtheus ? 
Professor Bury wishes to call them the Kekropidai; but this 
does not throw any light on the ethnographic problem. And 
the Kekropidai, if legend is of any value in such matters, are 
associated only with the cult of Zeus Hypatos and with 
Athena °, never with Poseidon. Moreover, Herodotus regards 
the Kekropidai as earlier than the Erechtheidae, the worshippers 
of Erechtheus. But waiving any attempt to find a precise 
ethnic name for these votaries of Poseidon-Erechtheus, let us 
regard them for the moment either as the aborigines of Attica 
or one of the earliest Greek stocks that settled in the land. 
Who, then, were the conquering and dominant people who 
brought in Athena and gave to the city the name that lives? 

The only great migration into Attica, of which we have 
trustworthy record in legend and cult, is that of the Ionians, 
who found there either an aboriginal or still earlier Hellenic 
stock. But the specially tribal deities of the Ionians are 
A. Mommsen, Zeortologie, p. 13; so also Gruppe, Griech, Mythol. 5. 2, 


cf. his Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 157, 3: 25; but none of these writers argue the 
Preller-Robert, p. 203, n. 2, tenta- question. 

tively put forward the opposite. Busolt, * Vide Miss Harrison, Myths and 
Griech. Gesch. 2, p. 73, regards Erech- Monuments of Ancient Athens p. lix: 
theus-Poseidon as a later fusion of cult, Professor Bury in his History p Greece 
and Erechtheus as the earlier figure: has adopted her theory apparently with- 
Hiller von Gärtringen in his treatise, out criticism. 

De fabulis ad Thraciam pertinentibus, b Vol. r, p. 271 note”, 

identifies Poseidon with Erechtheus; ° Paus. 1. 26, 5; 1. 27, 1; 8.2, 3. 
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Poseidon and Apollo, nor were they, of all people, likely to 
have brought in and established an Athena-cult on the ruins of 
Poseidon's. It is still more idle to raise the question about 
the Minyans, the devotees of the sea-god, of whom a small 
stream may have filtered into Attica. Hitherto, whenever we 
have found a powerful Poseidon-cult, we have been able to 
discover an Ionic or the vestiges of a Minyan population. If 
Poseidon-Erechtheus were the aboriginal god of Attica, we 
might draw the conclusion that the earliest inhabitants were 
Ionians or Minyans, who were supplanted or overrun by the 
unrecorded immigration of an unnamed people who imposed 
Athena upon them. But to suppose this is to turn the whole 
of Attic tradition upside down. 

Now the only evidence for the great antiquity of Poseidon 
in Attica is this mysterious Poseidon-Erechtheus, for the name 
and legend of Erechtheus is certainly one of the oldest facts in 
the mythology of Attica. We must consider therefore first 
what is the authority for the title, and then its probable mean- 
ing. Erechtheus is first mentioned in the second book of the 
Iliad, and then only as a buried hero honoured by the Athe- 
nians with annual sacrifices in the temple of Athena, though 
there is some doubt about the interpretation of the text: and 
the poet obviously is not aware of any association of him with 
Poseidon. The earliest authority * for this is a fifth-century 
Attic inscription #i, a dedication to Poseidon-Erechtheus, and 
this was evidently by that time recognized as an official title: 
though sometimes the names are still kept distinct, as in the 
decree of the Erechtheid tribe in the fourth century B. C. con- 
cerning sacrifices ‘to Poseidon and Erechtheus 4 i 

Now when we find a double name, such as this with which 
we are dealing, the first part of which designates a well-known 
god, the second a divine or semi-divine being usually distinct 
from him, two explanations are always a priori possible: the 
latter name was either originally an epithet of the god, then 


* The statement in Pollux that the of such names in the older historians. 
four Attic tribes were “renamed in Strabo refers slightingly to the rumour 
the time of Erichthonius ‘Dias, that Poseidonia was an old name for 
‘Athenais,’ ‘Poseidonias,’‘Hephaistias’ Attica (R. 45"). 
is valueless (R. 45°): there is no trace 
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being no longer understood was disjoined from him and became 
a separate proper name of a new and distinct personage: or the 
two names were originally quite distinct and became conjoined 
owing to some later fusion of cults. The analysis of the 
religious terminology of the Greeks supplies us with many 
instances of both processes. Salient instances of the first 
are Athena-Nike, Aphrodite Heide, Apollo II6:os ^: of the 
second Zeus-Agamemnon, Apollo-Asklepios. 

We shall be inclined in any given case to accept the former 
explanation, if the heroic or secondary name obviously ex- 
presses some attribute proper to the deity, if we have earlier 
evidence of its attachment to the deity than of its separate 
significance, if it is usually found in different places as an 
epithet of the deity, and only in isolated cases the name of 
a separate personage; finally,if the subordinate figure always re- 
mains in close association and companionship with the divinity. 
Now judged by these tests this explanation fails when 
applied to Poseidon-Erechtheus. It has been supposed indeed 
that the etymology is in favour of it. "Epey0eós must be 
derived from ¿pex0w, and in some sense means‘ the breaker’; 
but other things ‘break’ besides the sea-waves. ”Epeikw is 
a cognate word, and is applied by Hesiod to “breaking the 
soil” Now, as has been well pointed out by Professor Bury”, 
the name ’Epexdeös is an abbreviation of "Epıx@övios, the two 
personages being not really distinct, and the best explanation 
of this latter compound is that it is a shortened form of 
“Epex0ix0óvcos, the ‘breaker of the ground, a natural name 
for a primitive agricultural hero. Again, 'Epex8eis is nowhere 
found as a title of Poseidon save in Attica; yet if it was 
a descriptive epithet of the * breaking" sea-waves, we might 
have expected that it would be elsewhere attached to him. 
But most fatal to the theory we are examining is the objection 
that the personality of Erechtheus reveals no trait of resem- 
blance to that of Poseidon. He is the agricultural hero, sprung 
from the soil, the son of Ge and Hephaistos, with Athena, the 


* Vol 4, p.215 (Pythios becomes a is misled, however, as to the original 


hero detached from Apollo.) connexion of Erechtheus and Poseidon. 
" Class. Rev. 1899, p. 308; he 
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ancient goddess of the land, for his foster-mother; and his 
daughters Herse, Thallo, Auxe have names that refer to the 
vegetative functions of the earth. Poseidon also had such 
functions, but less than most Greek divinities. Again, Erech- 
theus is buried and lives under the earth, a ghostly chthonian 
personage, one of whose daughters is called X@ovfa ; his symbol 
is the olkovpös ödıs on his shrine, with which we may suppose 
him identified, as Pausanias identifies Erichthonios with the 
dpdxev of Athena. Now all this agrees very well with his cha- 
racter as an ancestor: but is strongly against the belief that he 
was Poseidon. There is no legend or cult-title that attributes 
with any distinctness any chthonian nature to the god ; we 
have indeed a mysterious title XauaflnAos attached to him in 
a very late Attic inscription in Oxford ® 4, which might seem 
to mean the “god who loves the ground’; and which 
appears to have something of a chthonian force in the Orphic 
Argonautica, being attached to the dragon of Kolchis, the 
‘terror of Zeus Xapaíímtos? But the evidence is very late and 
the meaning uncertain. The title Múxios in a very obscure 
Lesbian inscription may be intended there to designate 
Poseidon % or may be the cult-name of a quite distinct 
deity *: if we took the former view, we might explain it by 
supposing that Poseidon was there worshipped in a cave, 
as occasionally elsewhere. That Poseidon was sometimes 
associated with Ge as at Delphi, or with Erinys as at 
Tilphossa, or the chthonian Demeter as at Thelpusa, does 
not really impart a chthonian character to the god: it was 
eminently natural for the river-god to be joined with 
the earth-goddess, especially where a spring flowed from 
a cave or a stream fell into a chasm. Against such illusory 
indications we have, as negative evidence, the entire disassocia- 
tion of Poseidon from any cult of the dead or ghost-legend, 
and the explicit statement in Dionysius of Halikarnassos that 
Poseidon was never worshipped with underground or chthonian 
rites, and therefore could not be identified with the Roman 
Consus who was honoured with an altar under the earth’. 
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And Dionysius’ view agrees with that which we gather from 
the highway of Greek mythology and cult*. Though the 
waters of Greece often run underground, the Greeks in general 
did not regard Poseidon as a subterranean power, still less as 
a dead and buried god, as at certain times they did regard 
most of their deities of vegetation. Therefore we have no right, 
for the sake of a thesis, to say that in Attica the water-god 
assumed an entirely novel and abnormal character. Nor has the 
hypothesis of an original identity of Erechtheus with Poseidon 
ever succeeded in explaining the hostility between them that 
appears in Euripides’ play and in Hyginus*. If their rela- 
tions were not hostile but friendly in the accepted Attic folk- 
lore, why did Euripides gratuitously pervert them ? It makes 
still more against the theory, that the Eteoboutadae, the priests 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus, do not even claim to be descended 
from the god, with whom their ancestor Boutes has no con- 
nexion®. They are an agricultural clan, 'shepherd-men,' having 
sacred functions in the worship of Zeus Polieus. 

All this makes strongly for the belief that Poseidon and 
Erechtheus were originally wholly distinct, that Erechtheus 
was the autochthonous hero of the worshippers of Athena, 
being the first, according to Herodotus, to give them the name 
of ’Aönvatoı: and that Poseidon comes from without and after 
a struggle gains a place in the cult of the ancestor of the people 
and, without supplanting him, shares his honours. 

In Attica, outside Athens itself, where the only cult of 
proved antiquity is that which has been discussed, the few 
Poseidon worships of which we have record 5-52 seem to 


2 It accords with this view that the 


Boutadai. Professor Ridgeway, Early 
spot in the Erechtheum which was 


Age of Greece, vol. 1, p. 152, iden- 


specially marked as Poseidon's by the 
trident-print appears aceording to the 
most recent discoveries to have been 
under an opening in the roof, so that 
the god might be worshipped sub divo, 
vide Dorpfeld, 474. Mitth. 1903, p. 467. 

b Vide vol. 1, p. 271. 

© Vide specially Plut. p. 843 E ( Vit. 
X. Orat.), where descent from Poseidon 
would have naturally been mentioned, 
ifit had been a family tradition of the 


tifes Boutes the Argonaut, who was 
sometimes regarded as the son of 
Poseidon, with the ancestor of the 
Boutadai, but the family legend of this 
clan did not. He is of opinion, follow- 
ing Toeppfer, that all the leading 
families of Attica traced their descent 
to Poseidon. This is by no means true, 
The Knpvures, the Avropidat, the Bovráda:, 
the 'AA«pawvíba: claimed no such 
descent. 
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betray their foreign origin. This has been maintained in 
respect of Poseidon Harp at Eleusis and Hippios at Kolonos. 
The most interesting and important instance is that of Posei- 
don “Elixóvios at Agrai, a place which, as it has been well 
remarked by Curtius, seems in early days to have offered an 
asylum to immigrant cults. We are told on good authority 
that the hill above the Ilissos was once called Helikon, and 
that on it was an altar of Poseidon “Eluxóvios 47, the cult which 
the Ionians brought from Boeotia and carried with them in 
their migrations as a bond of their political union. 

We have valuable evidence to gather also from the legends 
of Aigeus and Theseus. The former conquers that part of 
Attica which came to bear the name of Tetrapolis, pointing to 
the Ionic organization of four tribes. And in Attic tradition 
Aigeus is the father of Theseus, while in the Troezenian 
the hero is the son of Poseidon. There need be no contra- 
diction, for in all probability Alyevs is a title of Poseidon him- 
self. I venture to suggest that the name should be interpreted, 
in accordance with its ethnic formation, as the ‘god of Aigai, 
either of the Ionic-Euboean or Ionic-Achaean city. At any 
rate the Attic calendar closely associated Theseus with the 
god, for sacrifice was made to both on the same day *. Cer- 
tain writers convert Theseus into a Minyan hero and derive 
him from the north of Greece: but the reasons for this appear 
very unsubstantial. Whatever was his original haunt, he 
comes to Attica.from the Ionic Troezen, and the cults with 
which his name is associated, such as that of Aphrodite é¢’ 
"UrzoAóre, attracted to themselves Troezenian legends. The 
clan of the Burakida:, who purify him on his arrival in Attica 
from the taint of kindred bloodshed, may have derived their 
name, as Toeppfer has pointed out”, from the worship of 
Poseidon ®urdAyuos, which was common to Athens and Troezen. 
And there were other links connecting the two countries: the 
genealogies of Attic demes, such as the Anaphlystian and 
Sphettian, who drew their ancestors from Troezen *, the cult 
of Poseidon KaAavpeárns in Athens 1, and especially the festival 


* Vide Plut. Thes, c. 36, cf. Poseidon t Attisch. Gencal. p. 252. 
R, 66%, * Paus. 2. 30, 9. 
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of the *Araroópia, a great political institution of the Ionian 
stock, common to the two cities, and in both consecrated to 
Athena, but at Troezen associated with the names of Theseus 
and Poseidon. 

Combining these evidences with the legend of Theseus’ 
journey by the Isthmus to Attica, we have the right to con- 
clude that part at least of the Ionic settlement of Attica was 
due to a migration from Troezen under the auspices of Poseidon. 
And this may have been distinct from the possibly earlier 
migration which settled the Tetrapolis, where so far no clear 
trace of Poseidon-cult has been discovered. In Troezen the 
god was at least the equal of Athena: but in Attica she re- 
mained pre-eminent, maintaining her hold on the Apaturia and 
the festival of the ouvoíxia, even though both of these were 
probably of Ionic name or foundation. Poseidon was admitted 
into the kindred of Erechtheus, but in spite of Theseus did not 
succeed in retaining in Attica the position he occupied in 
Troezen as ancestor-god. For he was overshadowed by 
Apollo IIót«s and AcAgívios, with whom Ion and Theseus also 
are connected, and who becomes [arpoos for the Attic branch 
of the Ionians. In fact, had the Ionic migration to Asia 
Minor proceeded from Attica alone, we could hardly account 
for the political eminence in Ionia of Poseidon Helikonios. But 
doubtless the tide flowed also from Argolis, Ionic Achaea, and 
Euboea. Troezen and Attica may have given the Apaturia 
as a clan festival under the patronage of Athena to the whole 
confederacy ; but the one religious bond which could unite 
all the different elements that composed the Ionic people of 
Asia Minor and the Aegean was the worship of the ancient 
god endeared to them by a title that reminded them of their 
ancient Boeotian home. 

This chapter may close with a brief notice of the question of 
Minyan settlement in Attica. Recent excavation has been 
supposed to reveal traces of the Minyans at Thoricus near 
Sunium ; but the buildings that have come to light there show 
Mycenaean and a pre-Mycenaean barbaric style*; and neither 
one nor the other is a certain criterion of Minyan handiwork. 


> Eph, Arch. 1895, p. 227. 
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Strabo? speaks of a barbarous tribe of Temmikoi who sailed 
from Sunium to Boeotia, and Lycophron styles them the lords 
of Orchomenos: if they were Minyans they would account for 
Poseidon's worship at Sunium, to which was consecrated the 
stately temple that still rears its ruined columns above the sea ^. 
But that the Minyans were non-Hellenic and that the Minyan 
occupation of Orchomenos and Thessaly preceded northwards 
from Attica are most perplexing assumptions.  Busolt is 
inclined to regard the Minyan legend in Attica as a later 
fiction, invented to explain Minyan elements among the 
Ionians of Asia Minor. But the legend is well attested and 
corroborated by cult: Herodotus? makes Kodros and Melan- 
thos, kings of the Neleid stock, lead a migration from Pylos to 
Attica. In the legendary genealogy they belong to a later 
stratum than the Erechtheidai or Theseids, and their arrival on 
Attic soil may have been the result of the Doric conquest of 
Messenia that swept Pylos and its Poseidon away. The Attic 
cults that attest the truth of the tradition are those of Poseidon 
MéAav6os 45, and of Kodros, Neleus, and Basile, whose shrine 
is mentioned in an inscription containing an Attic decree of 
about the end of the fifth century found near the Ilissus?. The 
conclusion seems legitimate that a small Minyan stock was 
able to mingle with the population of semi-Ionic Attica, and 
that Poseidon-worship in this country owed its establishment 
and strength mainly to these two peoples, who throughout the 
Hellenic world were his chief votaries. 
à p. gor. vide R. 52. 
° Recently discovered inscriptions ° s. 65; cf. Paus. 7. 2, 3. 


have restored to Poseidon the temple * Eph. Arch. 1884, pp. 161-2. 
that used to be regarded as Athena's: 


CHAPTER II 


MONUMENTS OF POSEIDON-CULT 


THE monumental evidence, which always supplements the 
literary record of the higher Greek cults and often reveals 
religious facts that might otherwise have escaped our know- 
ledge, is disappointingly meagre as regards Poseidon's worship. 
But though it may convey to us no new ideas serviceable for 
the history of this religion, it is useful as illustrating the pre- 
valence of certain cult-concepts which the literature has brought 
to our notice. 

The art-symbolism that attached to him was mainly intended 
to express the functions and character of the sea-divinity. But 
the ancient and independent aspect of him as the horse-god is 
attested by coins and other monuments of some antiquity. 
Besides those that have been already mentioned * we can quote 
the early coin-device of Potidaia *, the fifth-century coins of 
Rhaukos in Crete, with their fairly prevalent type of Poseidon 
Hippios®*, and their combination of the horse's head, trident, 
and dolphin (Coin Pl. A, 2); also certain sixth-century terra- 
cotta pinakes from Corinth in Berlin, on some of which Poseidon 
appears driving a chariot with Amphitrite, and on oneP as 
a horseman of rather diminutive figure (Pl.Ia) And the 
monuments of the later Corinth that arose upon the ruins of 
the old were full of reminiscences of this traditional cult- 
figure 9, which has also inspired several representations of 
secular art ^, Another animal with which the god had sacral 
relations was the bull, but our monumental record reveals but 
little concerning this; an illustration is afforded by a black- 


* Vide supra, p. 15. century B. C.). 

b Jahrb. des deutsch. Arch. Inst. * e.g. Poseidon with the horse on the 
1897, Fig. 14, p. 23 (with dedication, Kertsch vase (Pl. XIa), and frequently 
Ebpupédns w ávéónne Ilorébayi, sixth in the Gigantomachy. 
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figured amphora of Würzburg representing Poseidon seated 
sideways on a bull holding boughs, and a fish with a trident 
behind him (Pl. Ib); and probably by the bull on the coins of 
Poseidonia and Sybaris®. 

On the last-mentioned vase the boughs may be an emblem 
of Poseidon PuráAuios, an aspect of him that was rare in cult 
and rarely portrayed, but not unknown, in art”. Philostratus’ 
description of a picture that depicted the god with a plough- 
share as a deity of agriculture may not be altogether fanciful °, 
and the bunch of grapes engraved by the side of his figure on 
the coinage of Tenos!7? may allude to his fertilizing streams 
(Coin PI. A, 11). The same idea may explain his occasional 
association with Demeter 4, as on the coins of Byzantium *?, 

It is difficult to attach special cult-epithets to the various 
manifestations of this deity in art. A coin of Rhodes of the 
imperial period is inscribed Tovedév 'Ac$dAets, and shows us _ 
the deity standing peacefully before an altar holding dolphin 
and trident 828, and we may regard this as a monument of the 
local cult, propitiatory of the earthquake-god ; but similar 
representations elsewhere may not have had this special signifi- 
cance®. If an appropriate artistic type was created for the 
Lycian cult of Poseidon “Edpatos % *, we must suppose that he 
would be represented enthroned and holding his usual emblems, 
trident or aplustre of ship, tunny or dolphin, as we see him on 
the coins of Corinth }2' and Boeotia *, or seated on a rock as 
in the coin-device of Mantinea *4 and Byzantium !?° (Coin 
Pl. A, 3). Such types as these and as that of the temple statue 
at Antikyra **, representing him with his foot resting on a dol- 
phin and his hand on his thigh, may be understood to embody 
the peaceful aspect of the sea-god who upholds the lands, just 
as the more dramatic representations of the deity striding 
forward and threatening with his trident’ may allude to the 


* See p. 47. in Pamphylia 93°, Lydia-Nysa, Thya- 

» Vide Athena-chapter, vol. 1, p. 325, teira, Smyrna 97°, Bruttii 110, Tabai in 
PL XIVa. Caria 123, Galatia 124, Lykaonia-Cilicia 

° Imag. 2. 17. 125. 

4 Vide pp. 6-7. f Cf the coin-devices of Potidaia 107, 


° Cf. types of Boiai R. 62%, Gythion — Sybaris 108, Haliartos 39°. 
62!, Kaphyai 645, Patrai 64°, Attaleia 
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turbulence of his element ; and some of these may be derived 
from monuments of state-religion, but special and certain 
appellatives cannot be attached to them. 

Nor do we find among the monuments any clear character- 
istic of Poseidon as a god of the political community ; for 
instance, the turreted crown is never assigned to him. But 
we may question the coin-evidence to test his predominance 
in the cults of the states of Hellas, and to see how far it accords 
with that which we have gathered from the literature. The 
results of the numismatic inquiry appear to show that he did 
not occupy so prominent a place in the city-communities as 
the other high divinities. In the archaic period his figure was 
the dominant type of the cities called by his name, Potidaia 
on the Thermaic Gulf? and Poseidonia in Magna Graecia 10 ; 
and though on the coinage of the latter state he at last gives 
place to Hera *, his political significance here is attested by the 
fact that the new Sybaris which arose about 453 B.C. adopted 
the Poseidonian coin-device of the god brandishing the trident 
as a monument of their alliance with this state!99, On the 
coins of the other cities of North Greece, besides Potidaia, his 
figure is not conspicuous, though not infrequent among the 
later types” of Byzantium **%, The numismatic evidence from 
Boeotia would in itself suffice to prove that the Poseidon-cult 
possessed a certain importance in this region, but does not 
suggest that it was dominant ®» #2, As regards the Corinthian 
isthmus, where the monuments of his worship were varied and 
numerous, his figure does not seem to have specially attracted 
the coin-artist %% 121, nor is it found among the earlier types 
of Corcyra ?*, while those of Troezen %, Bojai % 3, Gythion Y f, 
Mantinea “4, Kaphyai tb reflect, but not very vividly, the 
cults of these states. The form of a temple-statue at Patrai**e 
appears on one of its coins, which shows the god standing with 
his left foot on a rock; but the Achaean coinage as a whole 
furnishes by no means adequate testimony to his early supre- 
macy in this region®. On the other hand, the predomínance of 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 68. more probably to the cult of Hera than 
b The bull standing above the dolphin to that of Poseidon (Hist, Num. p. 2305 
on fourth-century coins of Byzantium is vide Hera, R. 56). 
rightly regarded by Head as alluding * Head of Poseidon on early fourth- 
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the god in Tenos is sufficiently illustrated by its coinage from 
300 B.C. onwards, the island-mint appearing to acknowledge 
no other deities but Poseidon and Zeus-Ammon?!?, On a late 
imperial coin of the Carian Tabai he is represented as holding 
the ‘Tyche’ of the city in his hands!??, Finally, a fourth- 
century coin-type of Tarentum may be regarded as the most 
interesting of this class of monuments which recognize the god 
as the guardian or the founder of the state (Coin Pl. A, 5) : this 
beautiful device, showing the child Taras raising his arms in 
appeal to his father Poseidon, has been skilfully interpreted by 
Dr. Evans!” as a symbol of the appeal to Lacedaemon made 
by the Tarentines when threatened by the Lucanians, which 
was answered by the ill-fated expedition of Archidamos in 
338 B.C. Taras obviously stands for Tarentum, and as the 
city was mainly settled by the Parthenii who were intimately 
associated with the south of Laconia, a district dominated 
by Poseidon-cult, the god may naturally be regarded as the 
representative of their ancient father-land. 

Looking at the other branches of art, we do not find many 
monuments that speak directly to the significance of Poseidon's 
cult for the public communities. The art of Attica which 
illustrates his relations with Athena has already been dis- 
cussed ^; and the vase of Hieron has been mentioned which ` 
embodies the genealogical legend of the Eumolpidai concern- 
ing his ancestral cult at Eleusis®. As regards the various 
statues in our museums, it is usually impossible to determine 
how far they represent the local idols of public worship: but 
we may believe that the statuette in the Augusteum of Dresden, 
showing Poseidon with his left foot on a dolphin, descends 
from the cult-statue described by Pausanias at Antikyra ?*, for 
with the proper restoration of the missing arms the work agrees 
in the main with his account (Pl. II a). 

But the most valuable result of the art-evidence is the illus- 
tration, however scanty, it affords of a theological dogma con- 
cerning the unity of nature in the different forms of the two 


century coin of Helike (R. 66°): trident * Athena-monuments, vol. 1, pp. 222-5. 
on federal coins of the Achaean Kery- > Demeter-monuments, p. 236, Pl. 
neia, Head, Hist. Num. p. 351. XIII. 
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high gods. It is not merely that the group of the two, occa- 
sionally also the three, brothers is invested with a solemn 
character that seems to attach to it a peculiar religious signifi- 
cance *, as on the coins of Mytilene * and Samos š, but the 
different symbols of Zeus and Poseidon are sometimes united 
in one person. On an early fifth-century coin of Zankle it 
may be Poseidon rather than Zeus who is striding forward and 
brandishing the thunderbolt, for there is a dolphin carved on 
the reverse (Coin Pl. A, 6)*. The two gems published by 
Overbeck* representing the god mounting a chariot and hold- 
ing the trident in one hand and the thunderbolt in the other 
are of Etruscan style, but are known to correspond to a 
Greek conception of Zeno-Poseidon? (Pl. IIb). We may take 
such monuments as evidence that the popular polytheism was 
occasionally susceptible to the influence of monotheistic ideas; 
but not as any proof of the original genesis of Poseidon as 
a mere emanation of Zeus*; the evidence is not only too 
scanty but also too late to assist such a theory. 

Finally, a question might arise whether any hieratic signifi- 
cance attaches to the very rare type of the veiled Poseidon, 
which appears in two monuments only: (a) the Darius-vase, 

_ where he is associated with Zeus and Apollo, and all three 
divinities wear the veil behind the head ; (5) a small bronze 
disk of the Roman period found in Spain representing Poseidon 
veiled and riding on a female Triton, a work of which the 
genuineness is guaranteed by Huebner‘. The explanation 
which was before suggested for the similar type of Zeus! 
evidently fails here; and unless we suppose the attribute to 
have been suggested for Poseidon by the mere caprice of the 
artist or to have been borrowed from Zeus, for whom it may 
have had a meaning, it remains an enigma. 

* Vide vol. 1, pp. 104-105; vol. 3, are symbols of Hades, and that there- 
p. 287, Pl. XXXII b. fore the gem alludes to the Trinity of 


^ Hill, Sicilian Coinage, p.70, Pl.IV. persons is a very dubious interpretation, 
8; Head (who is doubtful), Hist. Num. “which offers too frail a support to Mr. 


p. 133. Cook's theory of the Pelasgian-Latin ` 
° K. M. vol. 1, p. 259, Gemmentaf. triple Zeus (Class. Rev. 1904, p. 361) * 

ni, 7, 8. ° Vide vol. 4, p. 6, n. a. 1 
4 That the hound—if it is a honnd — f Arch. Zeit. 1870, Taf. 34. 3- 


below the chariot and the chariot itself * Vol, 1, p. 115. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE IDEAL OF POSEIDON 


AMONG the surviving creations of Greek religious art 
the figure of Poseidon is not one of the first importance, 
perhaps owing to the accident of loss, as we know it was occa- 
sionally the theme of the great sculptors and painters. In the 
anthropomorphic imagination of Homer, the two brother- 
divinities, Zeus and Poseidon, were characteristically distin- 
guished; the latter is marked by a certain ruggedness and 
violence in demeanour and action, as if his divinity, stately as 
it appears at times, was usually the manifestation of physical 
rather than mental power. There is a subtle expression of this 
distinction in the lines that speak of the countenance and 
eyes as the salient features of Zeus, but the broad chest as 
Poseidon’s'. It is probable that the same idea dominated the 
types of the advanced periods of art, while a close resem- 
blance was always maintained between the forms of the two 
personalities. The archaic age could only distinguish them by 
means of external symbols or inscriptions. The most interest- 
ing representations of Poseidon belonging to the art of the 
sixth century are among the ex-voto terracottas from Corinth 
in Berlin, some representing him in peaceful attitudes, either 
driving in a chariot with Amphitrite or standing by her 
side in hieratic pose before Hermes, holding a tunny-fish and 
trident (Pl. iiia); one in violent action charging with the 
trident (Pl. iiib), as we see him also in a dedicatory bronze 
of nearly the same period from Chalkis, now in Berlin. 

The early coins of Poseidonia represent him in the same 
vehement and dramatic pose (Coin Pl. A, 7) ; while the vase of 
Amasis, with its stately figures of Poseidon and Athena con- 
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fronted, is a good example of the more solemn and tranquil 
type of ripe archaic style*. Whether these two distinct art 
forms were explicitly intended in the earliest period to embody 
the double aspect of the sea and its different moods of storm 
and calm may be doubted; for they might naturally have 
been suggested by the conventions of archaic art. Again, it 
was natural, in this as in the later epochs, that this god should 
be presented as bearded and mature; yet a youthful and 
beardless countenance is sometimes given him, as in the 
Corinthian terracotta mentioned above, and occasionally on 
the early Poseidonian coins" ; and this exceptional treatment 
is probably due to artistic caprice rather than to religious 
intention. 

Only a few Poseidon-figures are preserved amidst the relics 
of the transitional art of the early fifth century. A coin of 
Kyzikos* of this period presents a curious type of the god, 
represented as kneeling above a tunny-fish, and holding a 
dolphin and a trident pointing downwards (Coin Pl. A, 8): 
More interesting and important is the bronze of life-size found 
in the Corinthian gulf, on the coast south of Boeotia, with 
an inscription that reveals the personality—rod Ioreðdovos 
Hiopós ; the dialect is Boeotian, the letters and the style of the 


art suggest a date not far from 480 B.C., and we may believe ` 


that we have in this broken figure the cult-image of a neigh- 
bouring shrine? (Pl IV). The attitude is severe, but free 
from stiffness and imposing; the restoration of the missing 


mg 


A a 


parts, proposed by Philios, is probably correct*, and we must : 


imagine the god holding the tunny-fish or the dolphin in his 
outstretched right hand, while his left is raised high and 
grasps the trident as a sceptre. The whole figure gives the 
impression of genial strength, but neither in the body nor the 
face, which retains a trace of the archaic smile on the lips, is 
there sufficient individual character to distinguish the perso- 
nality from that of Zeus. The hair and features are treated 


* Vol. 1, p. 222. å Eph. Arch. 1899, Pl. V, VI, p. 5% 


> Müller-Wernicke, D. 4. A. 2. 12, * He appears in almost the same pos . 
on a Boeotian coin, Müller- Wernickt, ' 
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in accordance with an artistic convention generally prevalent 
at this time. 

This statue is nude, and in later art the water-god is as we 
should expect frequently represented thus, but at no period 
does any artistic rule appear to have prevailed in respect of 
the drapery or the nudity of Poseidon. In the examples of 
archaic art already mentioned, such as the pínakes of Corinth 
and the vase of Amasis, we find him with the full dress of 
chiton and himation; and he is draped in this fashion on an 
early transitional vase of Berlin, where he stands in quasi- 
hieratic pose, gazing quietly at Heracles, who is threatening 
him with his bow*, In works of the fifth and later, centuries 
he often wears the himation alone, arranged sometimes with 
the same regard for decorous beauty that orders the drapery 
of Zeus*, but usually in a simpler fashion and with more care- 
less freedom. 

Among the vase-paintings of the perfected style that con- 
tain ideal representations of Poseidon perhaps the following are 
the most impressive: (a) an Attic crater of about the middle 
of the fifth century, showing the adventure of Theseus 
beneath the sea, where he comes to prove his paternity and 
- to obtain the garland from Amphitrite*; Poseidon lies in 
graceful ease on his couch, his lower limbs clad with the 
himation, his right hand raised high on his trident; it is a 
genial representation of the imperious sea-god in a friendly 
and placid mood, but there is no striking expression of 
character in the face (Pl. V): (6) a vase in the Cabinet des 
Médailles at Paris 4, with a representation that may refer to 
the same story of Theseus’ visit to Poseidon ; the latter is 
seated and greeting his son, and the draped and sceptred 
figure expresses the majesty of the high god, but here also the 
countenance is lacking in depth of characteristic expression 
(Pl. VI): (c) the Ruvo vase, in Naples, on which the death of 


* Baumeister, Denkmäler, 3, Fig. derived from Mikon's picture in the 
1536 ; Overbeck, Atlas, xú. 5. Theseion at Athens: vide Müller-Wer- 
b Vide coin of Tenos, Coin PL A, 12. nicke, op. cit. 2. 14, 2. 
* Robert in his Nekyia has proved a Mon. dell, Inst. 1. 53. 
that the vase-painting is at least partly 
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Talos is depicted, of late fifth-century style*; Poseidon and 
Amphitrite are grouped together in loving union, she leaning 
familiarly on his shoulder, and the expression of inner life on 
the countenances is somewhat more profound than is the case 
in the last two examples (Pl. VII). 1 

No doubt the school of Pheidias were as strenuous and ; 
imaginative in dealing with this as with other figures of the ; 
Olympian pantheon; and the remains of the Parthenon : 
suffice to convey to us some conception of their Poseidon- ; 
type. Even if we possessed nothing more than Carrey's ; 
drawing of the central figure of the west gable, we might feel ` 
that anthropomorphic art could reach no further than this ; 
in its attempted embodiment of the resistless strength and : 
elemental energy of the sea; but, besides the drawing, we 
have the wonderful breast in the British Museum, a master- ; 
piece as regards the expression of animated physical pues į 
and a monumental rendering of Homer's phrase. 

We should expect to find a very different A o i 
the god in the peaceful group on the frieze, and we can A 
recognize him with practical certainty in the bearded deity *, 
who sits in intimate converse with Apollo, resting his left ; 
hand on a trident that was indicated in painting, and letting his . 
right fall idly by the seat of his throne (Pl. XXXIV). There à 
is a forcible simplicity and a certain tranquil self-confidence ¢ 
in the figure ; but the subtle characterization that marks the I 
other divine personalities is lacking here, and neither in the; £ 
pose, nor in the arrangement of the drapery, nor in the display? 
of forms, is there the same elevation or effect of majesty as in} 
the form of Zeus on the other side of the central group. It! 
was evidently the intention of the sculptor to present the; 
nature of Poseidon as on a slightly lower plane than that of 
Apollo or the supreme deity; the brow shows the noble; 
Pheidian treatment, but the cheekbones are more strongly * i 


f 


iu 


* The epigraphy as well as the style Apollo, but also bya process of elimins- ° 
points to Attic work of the close of the tion, for no other figure in the friere } 
fifth centary. can advance any pretensions to bie; 

® He is discovered not merely by name. 
internal evidence and his grouping with 
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marked than in the other heads. The group in which he finds 
himself has a certain cult-value as showing the historic associa- 
tion of Poseidon Apollo and Aphrodite, the divinities of the 
later Ionic stratum which deposited itself above the bed-rock 
of the oldest Attic religion, and with which the personality 
and the myth of Theseus were connected. 

Looking at the art of the fourth century, we find that the 
literary record concerning its sculpture shows us Scopas Praxi- 
teles and Lysippos working once at least on this theme ; but 
no figure of Poseidon is mentioned as standing out among 
their masterpieces, although the group of Scopas in which he 
appeared, and which is usually interpreted as the apotheosis of 
Achilles, receives Pliny's enthusiastic praise*. On the other 
hand there was a famous type of Poseidon at Athens, painted 
by Euphranor in his group of the Twelve deities, in which he 
was said to have depicted him in a style so majestic that his 
imagination failed him when he tried to find a still more 
august type for Zeus». This is, in fact, the only Poseidon in 
antiquity that is singled out by the literary verdict. 

Only a few monuments have descended to us from this age 
that are of significance for religious art. Chief among these 
will be the bronze from Dodona, in the British Museum, if we 
can be sure that it represents Poseidon rather than Zeus; and 
the somewhat troubled expression is in favour of this belief 
(Pl. VIII) The sea-god must then be imagined to be 
resting his outstretched right hand on his trident, and to be 
holding a fish in his left. The head reminds us of the Zeus 
of Ocricoli, the hair, though less violently treated, forming a 
framework to the face. If this interpretation is correct, then 
it was the emotional art of the fourth century that invented 
the characteristic expression for the Poseidon-countenance, 
the look of melancholy or of restless perturbation. But some 
doubt must remain as to this, owing partly to the paucity of 
the evidence, for fourth-century coins with any ideal repre- 
sentation of Poseidon's head are rare ; nor do those that may 
be quoted clearly show this peculiar trait. For instance, a 


* Nat. Hist. 36. 26. b Valer. Max. 8, 11. 
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coin of Messene, in Sicily, undoubtedly of this period 3, pre- 
sents us a countenance serious and even stern, with deep 
eye-sockets and strongly marked forehead, but there is no 
melancholy or trouble in the face (Coin Pl. A, 9) ; nor is this 
found on a coin of Nisyros of the later part of this century», 
which shows a striking type of Poseidon, with such character- 
istic traits as the wilder beard and the upturned glance. 

As regards the vase-paintings of this century, there are 
but few that contribute any new trait to the development 
of this type. Near to, or just before the beginning of this 
period, we may place the Kadmos vase of the Berlin Anti- 
quarium *, with Doric inscriptions in an almost complete Ionic 
alphabet, and perhaps a product of Tarentum (Pl. IX): 
Poseidon, gazing on the combat between Kadmos and the 
dragon, is standing with his foot on a rock, his right hand on 
his hip, his left resting on the trident, his hair crowned with 
laurel, and a himation folded about his lower limbs and over 
his left shoulder. There is character in the pose, but nothing 
distinctive in the face. This is the elder bearded deity; but 
the youthful type, though very rarely chosen, was known to 
the vase-painters of the fourth century, as also to the earlier 
artists, for we find on a late vase in Naples a beardless 
Poseidon standing before Amphitrited, But the most impres- 
Sive representation of the god tbat this branch of art has 
bequeathed us from this period is to be found on the 
Kertsch vase, already noticed in the chapter on the monu- 
ments of Athena ° where he figures in the Attic myth of the 
contest between the two divinities for possession of the land 
(PL Xa). The form of Poseidon here has no doubt been 
derived from the Pheidian work in the west gable of the 
Parthenon: the god is striking downwards with his trident, 
full of wrathful energy ; his face is dark and stern, and his 
hair rises erect above his forehead. The whole form is adapted 
to the dramatic occasion, but the wild treatment of the hair, of 


> Brit. Mus. Cat. * Sicily) P. 107 Overbeck, Atlas, xii, 8 ; Gerhard, 
(Overbeck, Miinztaf. V. 10). Etrusk. Campan. Vasenb. Taf, C. 
Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Caria, Pl. 34. 4. * Overbeck, Atlas, xiii. 15. 
* Furtwangler, Beschreibung, 2634; ° Vol. r, p. 324. 
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which this is the earliest example, becomes a typical and 
characteristic trait in the later centuries. 

Of the larger plastic representations of this deity that the 
fourth century created no original example has been pre- 
served ; the marble statues in our museums are mainly Graeco- 
Roman copies. But it has been supposed that we can affiliate 
some of them to master-works of this period, and that an 
original statue of Lysippos has inspired the later copyists, to 
whom we owe that special type of Poseidon, in which he 
appears resting his foot on some support, such as a rock or a 
dolphin, and leaning forward, with one hand resting on his 
thigh and the other grasping the trident. The earliest ex- 
amples of such a pose are offered by the Kadmos-vase men- 
tioned above, which may be dated near to 400 B.c., and 
next by the coin of Demetrius, which is thought to com- 
memorate his naval victory in 306 B.C.* (Coin Pl. A, 10); and 
from this time onward the motive is prevalent on coins, gems, 
and in statuary and painting». These facts seem to speak to 
some famous original dedicated in some central locality, and 
we naturally think of the Isthmus of Corinth. Now Corinth 
is one of the states that used this type for her later coins; and 
that it was derived from some image of Poseidon that stood 
in his temple on the Isthmus is rendered probable by the 
evidence of the well-known Vienna cameo°, a work of Graeco- 
Roman glyptic, that presents Poseidon as the central figure 
in this attitude, standing with his foot on a rock, as it were, 
between two seas, with a two-horsed chariot on each side of 
him as emblem of the Isthmian games, and with various local 
divinities or personifications in the field (Pl. X b). 

It is a common assumption that this Isthmian original was 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 202; Over- 
beck, K. AZ, vol. 3, Münztaf. VI. 2. 

b Cf. Coins of Patrai R. 66°, Samos 
R. 78, Corinth, Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. Pl D. 53; for 
other examples in Roman period vide 
Overbeck, op. cit. Münztaf. VI. 3-6; 
id. Gemmentaf, 2. 3-6: Mai, Picturae 
Vergilii, Pl 43 (showing very late 


survival of the motive) ; mosaic in Pom- 
peii, Overbeck, op. cit. p. 313. 

© For detailed discussion of the work 
vide Wieseler, Alte Denkmäler, 3. 75% 
(who doubts the connexion between 
the cameo-figure and the Isthmian cult- 
image), and Wernicke, Archáol. Anseig 
1899, p. 199- 
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a work of Lysippos*; and it seems in itself likely that so 
fine an observer of natural truth and character should have 
selected for his ideal of the sea-god an attitude so characteristic 
of the mariner. But the evidence that he did so is somewhat 
weak and indirect. It is only Lucian who speaks—in a quite 
casual way—of a bronze statue of Poseidon, made by this 
sculptor for the Corinthians °°; but there is no indication that 
it was intended specially for the Isthmian shrine, for there 
were other temples and other statues of Poseidon in Corinth. 
The theory can only maintain itself strongly if we can discern 
a marked Lysippean character in the surviving Poseidon 
statues that show the pose in question. The three well- 
known examples are found in the Lateran Museum, the 
Albani Collection, and in the Augusteum in Dresden; of 
these the first and the last are close replicas of the same 
original, but in the Albani statue the pose of the arms and 
legs has been shifted from right to left, and the head is 
turned towards its left. “The forms of the head are generally 
the same in all three; the hair is raised erect above the 
forehead to fall in thick clusters that encase the cheeks, the 
lips are slightly parted, the centre of the forehead is strongly 
marked and protruding, the eyes seem gazing into the dis- 
tance; and all three bear a distinct resemblance to the head of 
Zeus from Ocricoli, which is generally regarded as of Lysip- 
pean character. The expression of the countenance will be 
best gathered from the accompanying plate, showing the head 
of the Lateran statue (Pl. XI) As compared with the 
Ocricoli bust, it gives the impression of a personality forcible 
and energetic, but of a lower grade of divinity ; the energy 
revealed is physical rather than intellectual. 


* Vide Lange, Das Motiv des aufge- 
stützten Fusses, s. 41 ; much of his argu- 
ment proving that the Isthmian cult- 
image was by Lysippos is unsatisfactory: 
he gives no adequate explanation of 
Pausanias' silence; nor is his assump- 
tion justified that Lucian selects in each 
case the most famous type of each divi- 
nity consecrated in the most famous 
centre of worship. The only direct 


evidence that Lysippos carved a statue 
of Poseidon in this posture would be 
the notice of a statue found at Siena 
published by Lorenzo Ghiberti (vide 
Mem. dell. Inst. 1837, p. 69), “il nome 
del maestro era Lysippo e aveva in sulla 
gamba in sulla quale ella si posava uno 
“alfino”’; but we cannot test the au- 
thenticity of the ascription. 
P Overbeck, Atlas, xii. 29, 30, 3T. 
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We may believe that the original work from which these 
statues descend was a creation of fourth-century art; and as 
the treatment of some of the forms in these heads and partly 
the expression recall the Apoxyomenos to our minds, we 
naturally think of Lysippos. But the whole question of 
Lysippean art has taken a new departure since the discovery 
of his statue at Delphi, and cannot be discussed in this place. 

The monuments just described suggest that the artists of 
this age were partly guided by the conception of the general 
physical resemblance between Poseidon and the Supreme God. 
And it is likely that this was maintained occasionally in the 
treatment of the drapery. Another statue of Poseidon, in 
Dresden (Pl. XII), which has been wrongly restored, with a 
head of the benevolent type of Asklepios*, shows us the god 
in a pose full of imperious dignity, standing erect but sup- 
ported, his left foot on a dolphin; the arms are missing, but 
his right hand was evidently grasping the trident as a sceptre, 
and from certain marks it appears that his left was touching 
the drapery by his left thigh. In the imposing treatment of 
the muscles and in the display of the broad chest the old 
tradition has been followed; and the himation is arranged 
about his limbs, as it usually appears in the draped statues of 
Zeus, only that it leaves bare the left leg from the knee down- 
wards. All this is skilfully calculated for the decorous display 
of physical power. The statue, which, as Wernicke has 
pointed out?, appears to be a reproduction of the cult-image 
of Antikyra, is probably a copy of a work that belonged to 
the end of the fourth century. 

Even in the next age the more tranquil and decorous type 
of Poseidon occasionally survived. A coin of Tenos, of the 
earlier part of the third century, gives a representation of the 
god that in pose, drapery, and treatment of the head assimi- 
lates him very closely to Zeus (Coin Pl. A, 12). But usually 
his pose becomes more restless, the expression in his counte- 
nance more passionate and strained, and the art aims at more 
explicitly conveying in his type an allusion to the physical 


* Vide Wernicke, Archáol. Anzeig. b Op. cit. 
1899, p. 201, Fig. 2, 
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nature of the sea as poetically conceived : and this accords with 
the trend of later Hellenistic art. 

The original of the Lateran statue had probably already 
taken into account the wet matted hair; and this is a striking 
feature of the fine head of the coin of Antigonos Gonatas or 
Doson *, which shows the damp tufts falling over the forehead 
and a garland of seaweed round the head ; but the expression 
is still somewhat subdued, grave rather than wild: the forehead 
is swollen but not violently, the mouth slightly open. Other 
coins of this century accentuate the characteristics of this 
type: the deep eye-sockets, the protuberance of the fore- 
head between them, the wavy bend of the hair, the parted lips 
mark the Poseidon heads upon the coins of Bruttium (Coin Pl. 
A, 13), Brundisium b, Hiero II °, and Boeotia 3, and produce the 
impression of restless passion °. 

A few works of sculpture that are either originals or copies 
of originals of the Hellenistic period are worth noting. In 
the Central Museum at Athens there is a torso and head of 
Poseidon * of a good period, as is shown by the warm and 
liquid treatment of the pectinal muscles and abdomen 
(Pl. XIII); the countenance shows the characteristic expres- 
sion and features; as the body is inclined to the left and the 
left shoulder uplifted, it is likely that the left hand was sup- 
ported on a trident. Later than this and of inferior workman- 
Ship, but still showing the warm touch of the Hellenic 
chisel, is the colossal Poseidon in the same museum, found 
at Melos®, with a dolphin by his side (Pl. XIV). The 
left hand holds a fold of the himation, the right held the 
trident ; the forms of the body are largely and softly treated 
with some delicacy of detail; the head is high and not very 
broad; the beard falls in separate wild strips. Though the 


* Vide Coin PL. A, 13. P. 13 (Zeus), and p. 14 (Poseidon). 


b R. 110%, - f Kavvadias, Glypta, no. 258, who 
* Overbeck, Münztaf. V. 12. regards it as Asklepios. 
* Ib. no. 4. 


ù * Vide Collignon, Bull. Corr. Hell. 
° The overstrained and excited ex- 1889, Pl. 3. It was found near the 


pression is found also in some of the headless statue with the inscription 
Zeus-heads on the later coins; cf. @eco8upi8as, but no evidence as to the 


Macedonian coins of the second cen- date of the Poseidon can be drawn from 
tury B. C., Brit, Mus, Cat. * Macedonia? “this, 
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surface of the countenance is very defaced, one can discern 
the characteristic features, the swollen forehead, the deep 
eye-sockets, the convex centre of the eyeballs. The expression 
is fierce and defiant, and the whole pose somewhat theatrical. 
We may compare the theatrical pose and the wild imperious 
countenance of the bronze statuette of Poseidon in Vienna, 
a late copy of a Hellenistic original *. 

The head in the museum at Syracuse showing Greek 
treatment, but probably of the early Roman period?, is 
remarkable for the expression of wildness and yearning in 
the face (Pl. XVa); we may suspect Pergamene influence 
here, for something of the same mental quality is seen in the 
countenance of the young Triton of the Vatican, a work of 
undoubted Pergamene affinities. This look of restless longing 
becomes in the later period characteristic of the sea-powers, 
and the expression sometimes degenerates into a sentimental 
languor, as we see in a bronze statuette of Poseidon with his 
head drooping wearily to one side °. 

The Chiaramonti head in the Vatican is of very peculiar 
character, and is in fact unique among our monuments of 
Poseidon (Pl. XV b). The god is recognized by the wavy 
matted hair and the high and swollen forehead, but the 
sculptor has given him the appearance of a weather-beaten 
ancient mariner or ¿dos yépov, rather than of the Olympian 
sea-deity: the deeply-furrowed features bear the imprint of 
storm and wind, and a forcible naturalism is attained at the 
expense of divine characteristic. The original was probably 
a work of the late second century. 

The plastic monuments need not be further traced, for the 
Graeco-Roman sculpture merely carries on the Hellenistic tra- 
dition of this type‘. To the development and diffusion of it 


2 Sacken u. Kenner, Broncen, Taf. 6. 
1; Overbeck, op. cit. vol. 3, Taf. 3. 1. 

> Vide my article on ‘Sicilian Mu- 
seums, Zell. Journ. 1891, p. 58; 
Müller-Wernicke, Denkmaler, Taf. 15. 
4; Reinach, Recueil de têtes antiques, 
Pi. 235 (who notes its Pergamene 
character). 


° Figured by Braun, Bullettino-An- 
nali delP Instit. 1854, Tav. 18, and 
Overbeck, op. cit. Taf. 2. 2; the bronze 


seems to have disappeared. 
* A work of good Graeco-Roman 


period showing the excited type of fea- 
tures is the Poseidon in Holkham Hall 
(Michaelis, Marbles, p. 305). 
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much had probably been contributed by the art of painting 
which dominated sculpture in the later ages of Greece. At 
least the beautiful mosaic in Palermo with its striking and 
imaginative representation of the head and bust of the god 
suggests an original painting that might have been produced 
as early as the fourth century (Pl. XVI). And it was easier 
for painting to do justice to the later, more naturalistic, ideal 
of Poseidon ; the most salient example, apparently little 
known, of this mode of conceiving and depicting the divine 
powers of the sea is an admirably preserved mosaic from 
Carthage now in Vienna, which shows us the head of a sea- ` 
deity with hair and beard as if of red and light green seaweed, 
and with deep eyes coloured dark blue and tinged beneath 
with green ; the passion and unrest of the sea is in the eyes 
and in the pose of the head. 

Such a theme is fascinating for art, but belongs to nature- 
worship rather than to ethical religion: and the monuments 
as well as the literature suggest that the personality of 
Poseidon did not appeal so strongly as some others of the 
Pantheon to the moral and intellectuai enthusiasm of the 
Hellenes. He was always closer to the material than to the 
spiritual world. 
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13. 43: 
T. 452: 


12. 27: 


15. 187: 


A ; ER 
Ilocciüdov Yyadmoxos €vvoatyatos. 

ToU Ó eminoovra TÓ yò Kai PoiBos *ArróAAor 

"pe Aaopedovrı moAiacauev. dÓMjcavre. 

aúros & Evvoriyaros ¿xov xelpecot tpiaway 

* >» > Jo» , ^ , 

hyer, ex Ò dpa mávra Gepedua kúpaci reune 


^ T x A p , A 
Qurpàv kai Ado», rà Óécar poyéovres  Axatot. 


^ , 
Tpeis yáp T' ex Kpóvov einev dbehqpeol, obs rékero “Péa, 


Zeie kal éyó, rpiraros 8 'Atóns, évépoww áváccov. 
TpixÜà & ämavra dédacrat, éxaoros Ò &upope Tens" 


j ro éyày EAayov modern» Gra vatépev ale 


maAAopevov. 

2. 478: apara kai repañiy ixedos Ati repmixepaúvo, 

"Apri 86 (óvqv, orepvov de Moceddwvs. 
(Cf. Cornut. 22 kakeiraı ebpuorepvos ó Ioceiày dla ró mAáros rot medayous.) 
23. 306: *Avridoy’, $ Tor pév oe véoy mep éóyr' epidnoay 

Zevs re Hoveidáwv Te kai Innoowvas edidafav 

mavroías. 
Cf. 277. 


Od. 9. 528: 


KMÓi, Hoceidaov yathoxe, Kvavoxalra. 


2 Hom. Hymn 22: 


"Audi Hogeidáwva, 0eóv péyav, äpxop deidery, 
yuíns kwnripa kai drpvyérow Qa)dcons, 
möyrıov, ds € “Eluxúva xai edpetas Exeı Alyás. 
d:xdd rot, "Evvocíyate, Oeoi rıunv edácavro, 


fme» re Üpprüp Cueva corjpd re ôv. 


Cf. Hom. Epigr. 6. 
š Aristoph. £qu. 551: 


* 

"Inne äva£ Yióceov, 9 
aP ; 

xaÀkokpórov trey KTUTOS 
xai xpeneriopös dvddves 
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piobodspor rpinpes, 

peipaxiov € äpıka dap- 

Trpuvouépov Ev Gppaow 

kai Bapudaruovovvrov, 

Seip’ ZAP és xopóv, à xpucorpiaw, & 
deAdivay pedéwv, Zovviäpare, 

& Tepaiorıe mas Kpóvov, 

oppiovi re idrar’, èk 

tav Grav Te Oedv ’AOnv- 

aiows mpos TÒ mapecrós. 

* Poseidon the Horse-God, 

2 "Immos, 19 (Potidaia), 24, 29, 30 (Thessaly), 40 (Onchestos), 
45k (Athens), 48 (Kolonos), 554 (Corinth), 64, 64°-8 (Arcadia: cf. 
Demeter, R. 41—Thelpusa), 65 (Elis), 66¢ (Patrai), 822 (Rhodes), 
114 (Argolis, Illyria). 

b ‘Imamyerns at Delos, 452. 

€ ‘Inmorovpuos at Sparta: vide Artemis, R. 18. 


d Himer. Or. 3. 10 “Inreiov Mooedava rınaoıw "EAAnves <a) Ovovoiv 
eni Iope TE Be, dexvúovres atràv ivioxov xat év abrois rois dyák aou, 

Poseidon a god of vegetation. 

5 TL. gurdApios: vide Demeter, R. 16, 

a Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 676 A åppórepor of Beol Tis éypas kal yovipov 
xúpios Soxodow dpxüs elvas kai IIomeidavi ye duralpio kai Aioyúoo Aevdpirn 
mavres às Emos eineiv of "EAAnves Ovovat. 

b At Athens, 45P; Troezen, 584; Rhodes, 115; Poseidon with 
TÌ Kapmogdpos at Kyzikos, 86 ; Troezen, 58%. Cf. Ritual, 116. 

* IL. $óxos, 113%, IL 'Acjáos (?a god of earthquakes): Plut. 
Thes. 36 rod beot ôv *Acdddetov kai Tarjoxov "pocovouá(ouev. Macr, Sal. 
1. 17, 22 Neptunum quem alias 'Evovix0ova id est terram moventem, 
alias 'Agpaàíwva id est stabilientem vocant. Cornut. Compend. c. 22 
yavjoxos Aéyeras ó Iloseidóv xal ÓeueMoUyos ind rwv kal Ovovow abre 
"Aodaleip Iloce8ën, moAkaxoi. Vide 45f (Athens), 62b (Sparta), 629 
(Tainaron), 75 (Syros), 822 (Rhodes), 86 (Kyzikos). 

7 IT. Taidoxos. 

* Arion, Frag. Bergk, 3, p. 80 “Yyuore Ocdv rróvrie xpvoorpiawa 
Ildoeıdov, yardox’, Eyrúpov dv’ áApav. 

b Dion, Halic. 2. 31 xadeirar de ó Beds Q tara émrehodos Kóvoos Uno 
P DNE! - , , LAE e 
Popatov bv... Hovebova vecixdová acu elvai rives, kai dia roUro tro~ 
yelp reruumodar Bon Myovaw, Gre Ti» yiv ó Oeds obros exa.  éyo de ka 
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érepov olda Adyov dxovay ., . Mocedave yap dayi Bopyóv ot8apd0, yis off 
ip” 'EAMjvev oŭ? tnd BapBápov xabdpicba, Vide 40 (Onchestos), 
45! (Athens), 55 (Corinth), 61 (Thurea), 62% (Therapne), 629 (Tai- 
naron), 62f (Gythion) xapaifnAos (Athens), 454, god of earthquakes 
66^ (Helike), 98 (Apameia in Syria). 

Poseidon as god of rivers and springs: 55°, 628. 

$ a Aesch. Sept. 309 Údwp re Aipkaioy ebrpebéoraroy ropárov dowv Tow 
Hoveidáy ó yatáoxos Tn0Oúos re maides. Cf. Pind. OZ. 6. 58 'AMjeó néroo 
xataBas éxádeooe Hoceıdav ebpvBiav, dv rpóyovov. Hesych. s.v. "EriAnunos : 
ó Mocedédv (leg. emiAipvios or émüupgénos) Cf. 43, 624. Cornut. 22 
Méyerat (Hovedav) mapa rit kai yuubayérns kai xpnvoUxos. 

b As sea-god: 'Emakraios, Samos, 78. Tedáyios at Athens, 45°; 
Rhodes, 829; Herpaios, 24 (Thessaly); Ilópéjios, 83 (Karpathos); 
Hpocedtorios, 604 (Argos); IIdyris, 32 (Elateia); 629 (Tainaron). 
Cf. 34, 55, 624 f, 64b d, 97, 100, 107. 

9 Deity of the family and clan: Plut, 730 E of de ab’ "EXMjvos. rod 
madaiod xal Harpryeveio Horedarı Gúovow. II. TevéOdtos, 60° (Argolis), 
62b (Sparta). I. Aeparíras, 62^ (Sparta); Wargp, 49 (Eleusis); 
“Epexbeús, 451 (Athens); Bpárpios, 33 (Delphi). 

10 Political titles: "Apyeios, 80 (Rhodes, Nisyros) ; Bacieis, 58b 
(Troezen); '"EXwówos, 66b, 87-88 (Ionia); Aaoiras, 65 (Elis); HoMog- 
xos, 58* (Troezen). 

n War-god: II rporaios, 96 (Ptolemais); cf. 104 (Selinus). Cf. 
Herod. 7. 192 rois: de "EAAgo« of hpepookónot . . . conpawov mávra Ta 
yevópeva rept rijv vaunyinv. of Be ós érúbovro, Nooedéon Zorjp evéduerve 
kai omovöäs mpoxéavres rj» Taxioryv ómico Emeiyovro émi Tò "Apreuígiov . . 
mepi TO "Aprepiatoy EvavAöxeov' Tocedéavos Zurnpos érovupiny dro tovtov Era 
kai és róde vopifovres. Cf. R. 52. 
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The Euxine and Thrace. 

12 Phanagoria: C. Z. G. 2123 lepeis Hovedüvos (imperial period). 

13 Pantikapaion: vide Aphrodite, R. 1061 (Doreir Zooivews). 
Latyschef, /nser. Reg. Bosp. 2123 [róv amd) IIocei&óvos s ap 
*HpaxA Jéovs Baridéa Bao) éov péyay roU oúuravros Boomöpov TiBépiov "IovAtov 
Savpopdryy, viv BaciÀéos “Pnoxovrópidos (time of Tiberius ?). 

1 On the coast east of Heracleia Pontika rà IIoce(beov: Arr. Peripl. 
C. 13. 
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15 The Thracian Bosporus: Aristid. 1, p. 35 (Dind.) éni pév rais 
elaBoXais rob Eöfelvov móvrov . . , lepá Te aurou [Iloced)Gvos| kal renden xci 
Bopoi. 

6 Byzantium : vide Aphrodite, R. 1. Cf. Hesych. Miles. Constanti- 
nop. 12 lHovecdóvos dé kai 'AmóAAoros, Øs act, cvvepyovvT@y dvorxodopet 
rà teixn, Dionys. Byz. Anapl. Fr. 9 xai Ilooeıdüvos veds dpxatos pèv map’ 
Š kal Aurds, émifefnkos de rg Oaddrry (in the vicinity of the city). 

Macedonia. (In upper valley of the Haliakmon) Ash. Mitth. 1902, 
P. 316 *Ayopaías "Avrıyövou Hoaeidovt kai Apirpirn ebxnv. 

" Amphipolis, head of Poseidon on coins after 168 B. c. ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. * Macedonia, pp. 46, 49. 

18 Pella: z. p. go. 

?? Potidaia: 7. p. 99 ‘ Poseidon Hippios, naked, on horseback ; he 
holds trident and reins; beneath horse, star’ (circ. goo B. c.) Cf. 
Herod. 8. 129 rod Iloceiñéovos és rv wnóv kai rò dyalypa To ev TÁ mpoacreio 
Yaeßyoav obra ry Hepaéov, 

? Thessalonika : Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Macedonia,’ p. 111, head of 
Poseidon with trident (after 168 s. c.). 

7. Poseidonion, promontory of Pallene : Thuc. 4. 129; Livy 44. 11. 

Thessaly. 


?' Strab. p. 330 (Fr. 32) rà de áxpa Howeldiov pèv rà perafy Madaxod 
kat Hayasırıkov, 

” Schol. Pind. Py/A. 4. 133 š ieropía mapà Bepexvdy Ebve, naiv, 
Š Ile\las rà ore kù mpocime wae mapeva. 

^ Pind. Pyth. 4. 138 mai Docedavos Ilerpalou [TleAias}. Cf. Schol. zb. 
Herpaios repara: Docedav mapa OerraAots, dre Siarepay Tà dpy rà Oerraduxd, 
Aéyo by rà Teun, memotnke di adróy Enırpexew tov morapóy Hinveıdv (so also 
Herodotus, 7. 129). El. Mag. p. 473, 42 s. v. "Immos ó Hocedar' órt 
doxel mpáórov Immov yeyevunkévas Ziovpoy dv Gegoadria, TH rptaivy merpav 
maícas" ¿Be iepov Iloceiñ@ros Ylerpaiov xadiöpvrar év Beooakia, 


= Larissa: Collitz, Dialect, Inschr. 1321, 1322, dedications Horedoön 
Da|p/aravaiov, 


= Thebes in Phthiotis: C. 7. G. 1769 PidómBporos , .. Hocadan 
(third century s.c. ?). 
* Inscription from Hestiaiotis, Collitz 333 Hovedan Kovepi@. 


^ Kierion: Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thessaly,’ p. 15, head of Poseidon on 
coins after 300 B. c. 
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2 Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 12 (ut) a Thessalis Neptuno equestre certa- 
men memorent institutum. 


9 IL"Inyuos : Hesych. s. v. "Inyras" (ev£as, Derradoí. "Ipyrios, IlomeiBov 
ó Giytos. 

® Lokris Opuntia: terracottas in British Museum, dedications to 
Athena and Poseidon, circ. 450 B. c. 


Phokis. 


2 Elateia: C. Z G. Sept. 3. 119 enfranchisement contract, fourth 
century B.C., émigeAgrat ’Adava Zeds ‘Eppas 'AmóAAo» Iloredày Xápires. 
130 Hovrio ‘Immopedovre Hovedanı Kpóvov viet | Y modus ebfapévy rove’? 
dveönxe Beh | ñuióéous acrijpas (fourth century s. c.). 

* Delphi: vide Apollo, R. 118. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 65, 
inscription at Delphi mentioning rò Doreöanov (on the terrace above 
the Pythion) Aesch, Lumen, 27: 

INeorov re myyas kai Moreibóvos xpdros 

kaÀoüca Kai rero» vynorov Ala 

greta partis és Opóvovs xabi{ave, 
Hesych. s.v. Hpéveos* Hovedóv. Poseidon &párpios in inscription con- 
taining the regulations of the phratria of the Labyadai (circ. 400 s. c.), 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 8, B, 10 rav de páapov pepóvrov dvdeEdpevos mol 
rod "AgóÀAewos xai rod Horeidävos ToU dparpíov kai tod Ads Ilarpoiov. 
? II. "Agoifleós : Schol. Lycoph. 617 obra ev AeAois riura. 

*! Antikyra: Paus. 10. 36, 8 'Avruvpeiat de eloi pew Avöpuivres ev Tí 
dyopü xahxol, Eorı dé odıow ëm TO Mp Movebors od péya lepóv, Aoydarr 
@rodonnpevov AiGors* kexovíara, de Tü évrós. TO Be äyalpa óp0dy xaAkov 
meromuevov, BéBnxe de ëm deAbin T érépo Trav rodov xarà Tovro de Exe THY 
xeipa em rà unpá, €» de rj érépa xepi rpíawá €or avrQ. 

35 Lokri Ozolai: Paus. ro. 38, 8 (at Myonia) IlereBóvós ¿oru imép 
rijv mó Tépevos Kadovpevoy Iogeiowoy, é Bè air vads Hovedavos‘ rà de 
dyapa és ¿ue oix Av. 

35 Aetolia : Steph. Byz. Horıdavia' möAıs AlrwAas. 

7 Epiros: Strab. 324 pera de "Oyxnonor Iogeiĝiov kai Bovfpwrov. 

s Korkyra: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly, pp. 143-157- Coin-types: 
Poseidon: head bound with laurel or fillet, second century B.c.; p. I 52, 
with loose spreading hair. C. Z. G. Sept. 3. 690 iepó» Hovesdayos (third 
century B. C.). 


Illyria: vide Ritual, 114 ©. 
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Boeotia. 

* Ej Mag. 547 Exonov ror Ilooeıdava elonxev|"Opnpos] dro “Eduxúvos, 
ds ’Apiorapyos Boúheras” éxet y Bowría Shy iepà Tocedóvos” ob yàp dpecket 
¿mo ‘Edixys. Paus. 9. 31, 3 (near the top of Helikon) ý rod "Immov 
xaXovuévg xphun‘ Tavrny tov BeAkepopóvrov moıeal $acw Inmov, emupavoayra 
émdj js yas (cf. R. 665, 2). ? At Aigosthena : C. Z, G. Sept. 1. 43 
cult of * Posidonios,” possibly a hero-cult). 


10 Haliartos-Onchestos. 
* Hom. Z7. 2. 506: 
’Oyxnoröv € iepóv, Tlocudriov dyhdady dAaos. 
b Hymn Herm. 186: 
'Oyxnaróv9 ddixave .kióv, mokuñparoy Noos 
áyvóv épropapáyov Tatnóxov, 
Hymn Apoll. 231 : 
'Oyxnaróv ... 
fvÜa veoduns modos dvamvée dxOóuevós mep 
¿Axov Gppata xadd, yapa Y ¿darnp dyabós rep 
¿k Sipporo Üopóv óðòv Epxerar of de réos pen 
ket’ dxea rporéovow. dvaxropinv agtevtes. 
el BE xev dpuar dynow ép dXaei Sevdpyevre 
trmous pèv Koneovoı, rà de xMvavres EBorv* 
ds yap rà mporigÓ doin yéveÜ* ol 8è dvakri 
eÜxovra, Sippov de Bend róre poipa huddocer. 
Schol. Hom. Z. 23. 346 Mocedéav, ¿parbeis "Epwios, xai peraBaray Tiv 
abrod púciw els Immov, Euiyn Kata Bowriav mapà rjj TiAdbovoa «pnvn' ù de 
Eyrvos yevopévn Immov éyévvgaev, ôs . . ."Apeiav kàn. Kompeus de ‘Adudéprov 
Baridevov , . . £AaBe Sopov abróv rapa IIoveıdopos. 

© Strab. p. 412 'Oyygorós Y éarív, Grou Tó Apdixrvovixdy cuviyyero Ev TH 
“Aktapria mpös  Komaidi Aipyg ka à Tnvepixg medio . . . €yov IIoreibovos 
lepóv kai avrà pd». 

d Paus, 9. 26, 5 ródeos epeima "Oyynarov' adi de évrabÓa oikoa 
Hocedavos maida 'Oyyneróv: én’ époU dé vaós re xai äyakpa Movedavos ei~ 
mero 'Oyxnoriou kai Tò Àros, ó dy kai “Ounpos émyveaev. 

e Head, Hist. Num. p. 293, coin of Haliartos, B. c. 387-374 (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Central Greece; Pl. 7. 15), obv. *Boeotian shield, on 
which trident’; rev. ‘ Poseidon-Onchestios naked, striking with trident.’ 

^ The Minyan Orchomenos : vide s.v. Kalaureia, 588, 

# Thebes: Hesiod, Scut. 104: 

tavpeos "Ervorlyasıs 
ôs Onßns xpndeuvov Exe prerai re nóna, 
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Aesch. Sept. 130: 
& @ (mus movropdbey dvak 
ix0uBóke paxavü, Ilocejdy, 
enidvow mövov, énidvaw Ə(Bou. 
C. I. G. Sept. 1. 2465 Oeoxxó 'Eppaio '1ápeta Horeiddom "EpmuAnoı) (? circ. 
300 B.c.). ? Thebes: coin-type, circ. 288-244 B. c. Poseidon naked 


to waist, holding dolphin and trident, seated left on throne, at the side 
of which Boeotian shield, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Central Greece, Pl. 6. 1, 


Euboea. 
£ Aigai: Hom. ZZ 13. 21 (vide R. 66): 


Alyás ¿vóa de oi [Hoceddwou]| KAvra Sépara Bévbeos Murs 
xpúsea papuaípovra Terevyaraı, ¿pira alei, 
Strab. 405 Alyás ras éy EdBoig, êv als rà rod Hoceddavos iepòv Toi Alyalov. 
Hesych. s.v. Alyai" vjoos mpös rjj Eüfoia, lepóv Hovedóvos, 
48 a Chalkis: Eph. Arch. 1902, p. 31, sacrifice to Poseidon men- 
tioned in the iepös »önos of fifth century p.c. Cf. Monuments of 
Poseidon, p. 61. 


** Geraistos: Schol. Hom. Od. 3. 178 ériparo ó Howedäv ¿v Teparoró. 
Aristid. vol. 1, p. 35 (Dindorf) ó &v Tepacoró Api» kal iepòv rod God" of 
xai "Opnpos pépryrat ev Ayav vóoro kai rà dmónAo Ta e£ 'IMov. Lucian, 
Zeus Trag. 25 ij où adrós [Horedov] mepicides dv Ev TepawrrQ róv dia róv 
¿E *Qpeod Uparpovuevóv aov rj» rplawav, Bull. Corr. Hell. 13891, p. 404, 
inscription mentioning temple, roù Mocedavos ro? Tepatoriov. Schol 
Pind. Ol. 13. 159 êv Eifjoía Tepaioria . . . yera Tlooeıdavı dia Tv. ovp- 
Bávra xeınüva ev Teparoró. Cf. Hesych. s. v. Eópímios" Uooedav, 


^ a Karystos: head of Poseidon on coins second century B. c., Brit. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece, p. 104. 


Attica. 

45 Athens. 

a Strab. 397 'Akriv pév yàp and "Axralevós aci [xexAñoda:] . . . Hose- 
dwvlav re kai AOnvas darò tav érovópor bev. 

b Pollux, Onomast. 8. 109 ai pudai . . . émi "EpixBoviov [uerovondo 0n= 
cav) Ads "A8jvois Hosebovàs ‘Hpaorids. 

¢ Dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the possession of the 
land: vide Zeus, R. 107i. Cf. Athena, 172: vide R. 118. Strab. 
396 (from Hegesias) ¿pú rj "AxpósoMuv adi rò mepirrps Tpaiıms exeibs 
onseiov, Paus. 1. 24, 3 menoinra de kai ro $wrüv Tis éAaías 'AÓnvá xai 
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una dvapalvov IoceBóy, Cf. infra s. v. Arcadia (Mantinea). C. Z. 4.3. 
209 [Hoveı)döva xarà énirayua ro coU "Avrivns éroinoe (private dedication 
found within the Propylaea, ? first century B. c.). 

d Plut. Theseus 36 rai yàp Uocedava rais öyddaıs rigat. 

e Poseidon in the formula of the public-oath: vide Demeter, R. 67 
‘(oath of Heliasts). Z2. R. 69 (oath of alliance). Cf. C. 7. A. 2, add. 
66> ['Oyvúw vij róv Aia] xa) "HÀ:oy xai Mood (oath of alliance between 
Athens and kings of Thrace against Philip (356-355 5. c.). 

f 11. 'AejáAeos: Aristoph. Acharn. 682: 

ols Mocedév dajáAeós srw 7 Baxrnpia. 

g Schol. 23, Hocedav drpáñeros nap "Abnvaioıs ripáras, 

hr. 'Edárns: Hesych. s. v. ó Hooeidày ev "Adnvaıs, 


i II. ’Epexdevs: vide Athena, R. 172 and p. 271, note a. C. Z. A. 
I. 387 (inscription fifth century s. c. found near Erechtheum) "EmréAns 
Oivoxdpns Zovavrov Hepyacidev Iloceidàwi ’Epexdei avedern. 1b. 4. 556° 
(mutilated decree of Erechtheid tribe concerning sacrifices, fourth 
century B. C.) r9 Hovedau kai rë 'Epexdei. Tb. 3. 276 iepeùs Tloreudävos 
Taımöxov kai Epexbéos. 815 ó iepeds Iloweudövos ’Epexdeos Tanóyov (time 
of Nero). 


k IL"Immwos : Ib. 1.196 (schedule of accounts fifth century B. c.) 
Iloceidàvos Immlov, 

l IL KaAavpeárge: Ib. 1. 273 Wooedavos Kahavpeárov (schedule of 
accounts fifth century B. c.). 

m II. Kuvidns: Hesych. s.v. Kuvaöns Hovedav dv "Adyımaw Erikäro, 
(Cf. Apollo Kivmos at Athens, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica.) 

n ? JL Medavópos : Lycoph. Cass. 766 pù récos 8 Únvos AdBor AnOns 
Medavópov EyrAudevr’ “Immnyernv. Schol. z6. Méhavdos dé ó Horedav map’ 
"AOnvaios, Immnyerns de ó abrós mapà Andéiots. 

9 IL Hedáyios: C. Z. A. 4. 184, 1. 16 (decree of BovAj, fourth cen- 
tury B. C.) érawéoas tov iepéa ro) Tloreidóvos rod TleAayiov. 

P IL Buráduos: 10. 3. 269 iepéos Howedüvos buradutov (late). 

a TI. Xapaifnros: Jb. 3. 77 (inscription at Oxford, late) IIociBéovos y 
iorapévov mómavov xowırıaiov dwdexórgadoy kadnuevorv, Moredón xana (À o 
vpádov. (Cf. Orph. Argon. 934 the dragon guarding the golden 
fleece called 3eipa xaparfnAoıo Arós.) 

Attic Demes. 

* Aixone (on the coast not far from Phaleron): Ash. Mitth. 
1879, 202, formula of oath, vj röv Aia vù) rò Hosea v) rh» Ajuyrpa, in 
inscription B. c. 325-4. 
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" Agrai: Bekker's Anecd. Grae. 1, p. 326 Kheibnuos ev TpTQ 
`ArÓ(os' rà pév odv dvo rà rod "IAurcoU mpds dyopàv ElheíBuia. To de öxdo 
mddat övopa Touro bs viv”Aypa xadeirat, "EAuów, xai y ¿oxápa tod Hore- 
dúvos rod "EAıkavlov Em’ áxpov: xai év TG rerdpre eis tò iepóv rd pnrp@oy 
TÓ ev " Aypais. 

4% Kolonos. IL. ”Irmos : vide Athena, R. 17f, 17^; Apollo, R. 42^, 
Soph. Ord. Col. 712: 

& mai Kpóvov, où yáp ww és 
768° eloas atynp’, dva£ ILloceddv, 
fmmowiw rv dxeoripa xaMwàv 


mporact Talode krígas dyviais. 


4 Eleusis. I. Darp: vide Athena, R. 175?; Artemis, R. 18; 
Demeter, R. 176, 205^ (the Eumolpidai descended from Poseidon); 
Demeter, R. 18 (participation of Poseidon in the Haloa); Poseidon 
with Demeter and 7 Hais on the way between Athens and Eleusis, vide 
Demeter, R. 42. 

so Lakiadas: vide Athena, R. 174, 


51 Peiraeus: Plut. 842 A roi Mocedavos dyôva mouety Ev Herparei, kuxMav 
xopúv oux EAarrov rpı@v, 

52 Sunion: vide supra, R. 3. Schol. Od. 3. 278 [Zoúnov] iepòv eipn- 
Tav mapa Tó dvatebeicOa rà Mocedan. Herod. 6. 87 jv roio "Alnvaloıcı 
mevrnpns emi Zovvío. Skyl, Peripl.: Müller, Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, p. 46 
Soúviov dxpwrnpıov kal reixos" lepàv Lloreıdavos. Cf. inscriptions found in 
Poseidon's temple at Sunion, £54. Arch. 1900, p. 134 «risa ró 
vndiona dv rê iepó To? Hoveidóvos (third century B.c.); cf. p. 145 
orijoas ev rà iep ro) Mocedavos| Xorzpos éni Zouviov, third century B. c. 
C. Z. A. 1. 208 (fifth century s. c., schedule of accounts) Mocedaves 
ém Zovviw. 

5 Aegina: R. 58°, vide Hekate, R.7. Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 741 A 
év Alyivy dro Tod Aids [nrropevov Hoceidàva!. 

% Megara: C. Z G. Sept. 1. 47 Iloseóóea. muypqv (? fourth century 
B. C.). 

5 Corinth: vide Athena, R. 179, II. Taidoyos with Athena Hippia. 

a Aristid. r, p. 36 ot uiv otro ye pidov ovdéy oúde dyanyrév airg obre 
riuov, ds ó 'lo8uol obros kai öde ó xúpos, xai Toor’ €yà xai dpyeia Ioceidavos 
kaAó xai Bacıkeiav kai adArw . . . kat Öpunrnpiov. 

b Paus. 2. r, 6 Aéyovai de xai oí Kopivdioı Hovedava &Adew 'HMo mepi 
ans yas és audiaByrnow, Bpidpeoy 8è Bakhaxriy yevérdas acbiow, 'la8póv m 
kai dea ravrn dixácavra elvas IHogeidóvos, rj» di ärpav “Haig dóvra rip Omëp 
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ris móAeos. . . . $ 7 ehOdvre BE és rod Beod ró upon rovro pev agAyTOv virn- 
cávrov rà "ona éarixacw elkóves, rovro de murúoy ÓévOpa ¿ori meQvrev- 
uéva . . . T@ vag de övrı péyedos ob pet(ort édbeorñkac, Tpirwves akot. — kai 
dydApard éorw é TG mpovág, Sto pv Hocedavos, rpirov de ' Audurpírgs xai 
OdAacca, kai airy xai. rà de £yBov d! pôv dvéÜrkev "Hpwöns ’ AOnvaios, 
immovs réacapas émapcovs mie rà» ómdov" ómdal dé adnot» erw éAéQavros. 
xai Tptraves 360 mapa tods Immovs ici xpvaoi, rà per ifiv éAéavrog xai 
obror rà de äpparı *Appirpiry xai Hovebóv epeornxact, kai mais óp0ós éarw 
émi deAbivos ó IIaAaipow éAéavros de Kal xpucoÓ kai obrot memoi]vrat, TO 
Bdbpw 8é, è$ od rò dpua, péon pev encipyaotas Oáñaooa dvéxovoa ’Adpodi- 
rq» maida, éxarépwbev Sé elow ai Nnpnides radovnevar” ravraıs kal érépwb THs 
‘EAAdSos Bwpoùs oída ¿vras. . .. $ 9 rod Hovesbiwvos dé elow éreipyad pévos 
To Báópo kai of Tuvddpew maides, dre 8) owripes kal obrot ved xai avdpanwv 
elo) vavriAopévov, a Se Ada dvareıra TaAnvns dyaÀpa. kal Oaddaons, kai 
¿mos eixaopévos KýTe rà pera TÓ arépvov, “Iva re kai BeAAcpodävrns kai 
ó laros ó Iljyacos. Ch, 2. I ro) mepiBóNou de éovww évrós Tlahaipovos Ev 
dptorepa vads, dyáApara de év adr Tovebóv kai. Aevrobéa kai avrós ó IIaAaí- 
pov, (Cf. Zeus, R. 404, dedication to Ino and Melikertes and B/&ios 
Kpoviöns = Poseidon.) 


€ Paus. 2. 2, 7 (in the agora at Corinth) @eoddunrat «pnvn xai Tocedav 
én’ abt xadxods kal dedis mà rois mociv ¿ori Tod Movedavos duels vowp. 
2. 2, 3 év dé Keyxpéass ... emi ro epiparı r@ da rs Gaddoons Hovedovos 
xakxody dyadpa, Lucian, Jup. Trag. 9 adda a pév, G'Evvootyate, Xaxoby 
ó Avatmmos xai mévnra Enoinoev, oi éxóvrav róre rüv Kopwdiov xpvaór. 


d Himer. 3. 10 Irmeıov Hocedóva rıpaoıw "EMnves kai Ovovow dv 7 
"lo 046 và dem, Setxviovres adróv jvioxov xal év abrois rois dyaApanıv. 


e Plut. Thes. 25 rà» dyava [rà "Ia6jua] mpóros ¿Onxe [Onoeis] . . "Ica 
ré IIoged@y, pidorindeis äyeıw tods “EAAnvas’ ó yàp éml Mehuxéprg tebes 
aùróðı vuxrós éüpáro, rederis Zxev pGddov $ Óéas kai mavnyvpwpoð rafır. 
"Erit dé acw éri Exeipuvi rà "Iodpıa veÜrvat .. . oi de Zivw, où Zxeípova . . , 
"Era£ev odv xai Bwpicaro mpös rods KopiwOlovs 'AÓnvalev rois dduxvovuévois El 
rà “IoOuia mapéxew mpoedpiav, doov av tónov émicxy xaramerao0ë Tó TIS 
Cewpidos ves loriov, às "EAAdvixos kai " Avpor ó “Adtxapyacets ioropnkanı. 


f Strab. 380 em de re "IoÓuó xai ró rov "Iobpiov IIoceiBóvos iepóv ¡Ade 
mırumöeı gupnpedes, ónov tov dyava T&v Ioĝpiwv KopivOro. avveréXovv. 


g Plut. 675 B (Sympos. 5. 2) exei rolvvv [êv rà IIoAépavos PiPrio mepi 
räv Ev Aekbois Üncavpáv] eüptrere yeypauuévor, ds èv TG Zırvario Ógcavpo 
xpvoadv dvéxesro BiBMov, "Apioropérns dyúónpa Tis "Epvbpaias mouyrpias, "loÉpia 
vevixnevias. Hyg. Fab. 2 huic (Melicertae) quinto quoque anno ludi 
gymnici fiunt, qui appellantur Isthmia. 
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*5 a? Poseidon Aapatos in the Isthmus: Pind. Ol. 13. 69 «ai Aapaig 


, DNE Yan 
vw Óvov Talpov dpyavra marpı Oci£ov. 


b Herod. 9. 81 (dedication of spoils after battle of Plataea) rẹ 
"lobpi 0e@ Ockárnv, dm’ hs Emrannxus Hoceibéwv é£eyévero. 

57 Epidauros: dedication to Poseidon Hippios, Cavvadias, Fouilles 
55; on coins of Caracalla, Poseidon standing with dolphin and trident, 
Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese,’ p. 159. 


$ Troezen: vide Halikarnassos, R. or. 


a Plut. Zhes. 6 7» 8€ Adyos nò rod IIer0éos Stabobeis, ws ék Horeidóvos 
érekvó0n [Onoeis). Tlocedava yap Tpovot weßorraı dadepóvros, kai beds 
oörds ¿oru abrois TodioUxos, d xal xapróy drrápxovras kai rpíawav émionjtoy 
€xovat Tod vonioparos. 

b Strab. 373 Tpocty ¿pd dori Moceidóvos ad’ od xai Iloveıudwvia more 
¿héyero. Cf. Paus. 2. 30, 8 ’Aériov dé róv"AvÜa . , . rapadaBóvra Tijv dpxiy 
Tiv Erepav rev móAeo? Hocadandda óvopáras ; cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpounv. 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 371, coin-types of Troezen, circ. 400-322 B. C., 
head of Poseidon, trident, 


© Tocedov Barideús: vide Athena, R. 17>, 


d 11, Suráduos : Paus, 2. 32, 8 fore & čto relyous kai Hocedavos iepóv 
PuraAplov" prvicavra yáp ohiri roy IloceiÓva maeiv Qaciv dxapmov rjv 
xépav, úAuns és rà amépuara kai trav uray ras pigas xaOixvouperns, és ô 
Ouoias re ei£as kai evxais odxeri GApny dvrkev és THY yiv- 

€ In Kalaureia, the island off Troezen: vide Apollo, R. 118. Cf. 
Paus. 2. 33, 3 gore © oiv Hoveidovos fepov Evrauda äyıov, iepárat de airo 
sapÜcvos, tor’ dy és Spav mpoeAOn yápov. tod mepiBdrov de évros xai TO 
Anpoobévous pvnpá eote, 

f Strab. 374 Av dè xai "Andırrvovia tes mepi rò lepöv roro émrà TóÀeov 
al pereixov Tis Üvaías* joav de "Epuióv Emidavpos Alywa *A6rva: IIpaoreis 
NavrAseis 'Opxouevós 6 Muvveros. — oUro 8€ émexpárnaev ñ riii] Tod Beod TOUTOU 
mapa rois “EAAnow dore kai Maxeddves Svvaarevovres ¡Bn nexpı deüpo ¿púdar- 
tóv nas rj» dovAiav. Inscription (? third century s. c.) found in Kalaureia, 
Ath, Mith. 1895, p. 288... ugvós Tepacoriov ¿dote rois moAiras Tod 
dpyvpiov xai rod xwplov od dvéOnkav *AyacixAis kal Nixayópa TË Hovedarı 
émipeAgrás arasräcaı Dúo, cirwes rd re dpyiptov exdaveraoüvrt ... xal Bvaovrri 
TQ THooedavt iepeiov TéÀNetoy kai r@ Ad TG Zorro iepeiov réXeior, Bopöv éacá- 
pevor mpd ráv eikóvev aitav mol rà Bovkevrnpip: vide Artemis, R. 18. 
Head of Poseidon on coins of Troezen: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Peloponnese, 
p. 176, Pl. 31. 3. 

.* Hermione, 588: vide Artemis, R. 34. C. T, G. 1223 iepéa eoù 
G2 
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Horedövos kai marepa tis 7óÀeos (late period). Paus. 2. 34, 10 évraióa 
jj mporépa mökıs rois "Eppioveügiw v. ¿ori de ohiri Kai viv ere lepà aúrdén, 
Hocedavos pev émi ths arris 77 dpyj. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Hermione. 

9' Argolis (vide R. 1145, Ritual). 

a Nauplia, R. 589: Paus. 2. 38, 2 olkıorys éyévero abris NaímMos 
Iloceiàvos Aeyópevos kal'Apvpóvns elva. Aeimeras Be kal reiyàv Erı Epeima 
kai Tlovedavos iepóv kai Mpéves eloiv ev NavrAia. 

b Temenion: 25. $ 1 Howedävos iepóv éy Tnuevío meroinra kal "Achpudi- 
TNs Erepov. 

© Near Lerna: 7b. § 4 Zora dé ex Aépvgs koi érépa rap’ atriy 00s rv Oddac- 
cav émi xopiov ô Tevégiov óvopálovo:, mpös Bañávoy de ro) T'eveaíov Iose- 
Savos iepóv grw o) péya, 

4 Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 4 évraüfa Hoceidúvés doriw Íepóv émixdnow 
Upookkvoriov" rs yàp xópas róv IIoceidóva émucÀúcaÚ ‘ry noriv, Gre "Hpas 
elvas kai ok avroU thy yr» "Ivaxos at ol avvüwácavres ëyvocav. 

* Thurea in Kinuria: Roehl, /zser. Graec. Ant. 79 (Laconian 
inscription fifth century) ráde évíxaé Aapóvov r aitg refpinmo abris 
dnoxiav ev Taifóxo terpdxw* , . . kai Moci8aa Aapdvey vien Gevpía óxráxu, 

® Laconia. 

a Therapne: Paus, 3. 20, 2 IIoceidóvos fepàv émicdnow Tataóxov, Cf. 
Xen. Hell. 6. 5, 30 mponAdov oi immeis eis rà» irródpopov eis Taraóxov 
xarà rí£es. Cf. the preceding inscription. 


b Sparta. IL. 'Ae$áMos: vide Athena, R. 174 and 38> (inscription 
late period). Cf. Aristid. r, p. 29 Ads Zeripos rvyóv xai HoceBóros 
Aids dôod 'AodaMov. II. TevéOdtos: Paus. 3. 15, IO rod dearpov de ou 
möppw Hovedovós re lepóv core l'eveÜMov xoi Npa KAeoƏatou rod “YAAov kut 
OiBádov. II. Aeparírys : vide Apollo, R. 27%. Paus. 3. 14, 7 mapa ToU 
"Alkovos rà jpóov IIoceiovós ¿oru lepóv, Aaparirny de érovopálovaw ; vide 
Artemis, R. 18 Hose» ‘Inmoxotpios. Cf. the hero Hipposthenes (? =) 
Poseidon, Paus. 3. ı 5» 7 mAnaiov de ¿oru "Imroatévovs vaós, Q yeydvacıv al 
modXai vikat nans” aéBova de er pavreúparos TÓy "Inmoodevmv åre Tloveıdorı 
Tınas vepovres, II, Tawäpıos: Paus. 3. 12, 5 (on the road leading out 
of Sparta called Apheta) roúrov 8¿ où méppw réuevos Ioaeidàvos Tawapíov, 
C. I. G. 1374 lepéa xai dnáyovov IIosibávos (Roman period). Cf. 1349. 

° Helos: Roehl, Zascr, Graec. Ant. 79 xai Hooidaa Aauóvov Evin 
‘Hier. 


4 Boiai: Paus. 3. 23, 2 IMkovrı ex Body Ti» eml ri» üxpav» ris Madéas 
Aiue Eorıw óvopatóuevoy Nipcpatoy xai Hocedavos ãyaňpa épédv, Cf, coin 
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quoted Hell. Journ. 7, p. 68, Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
Paus. Pl. O. 16 ‘Poseidon naked, standing, holds in right hand 
dolphin, in left trident.’ 


e Tainaron: Strab. 363 ev 8e rà kóXre Tis mapaMas rò uiv Talvapov 
dxrn éotw ékkeipévg TÓ iepóv Exovoa Tod Mocedadvos Ev Ase lüpvpévor* TAN- 
oiov & Eoriv ävrpov, di’ ob róv Kepßepov dvaxOqvat pvdevovow ig’ 'HpaxÀ ous 
e&’Asdov. Cf. Paus. 3. 25, 4 Em de rjj ärpa vaós elxaopévos ammAaio, ka 
"pó avro) Loce8avos äyalııa' Emoinaav de 'EAMjvov tives ós “Hpurhijs dvayáyot 
raurn Tov "Audov Top Kiva, odre bd ynv ódod Sia Tod ommAatov $epovans. . . . 
Hesych. s. v. Tawapías mapa Aaredarpovioıs ¿opti IIoweıdavos, kat ev adri 
Tawapwrat, Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 560 E 6 yàp dmorreivas ev +ñ 
payn tov 'ApytAoxov . , . erBAndeis rà mpõrov imo ric Ilvdias, ds tepóv dv0pa 
Të Movody dvnpnkws, eira xpnodpevos Awrais Til kai mpocTpomais perà 
SixavoMoyias, Exedevo On mopevOets ent Tiv ToU Terriyos otkow, Ddcaoóat rjv 
Tod "ApyiAóxov wrvxsv* todro ð jv ó Taivapos* éxei yap dacw éAÓóvra pera 
oróÀou Térreya tov Kprjra móAw krigat kai karowijcat mapa TÓ Nrvyeropmetov. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 45 wap x0ówov “Aida arópa, Taivapov eis iepàv Eídapos 
¿Mov vids imrápxov Moveddwvos ävaf, róv mor’ Eipóra Tervod Ovyarnp tixte 
Kadioo0 map’ ylas. Schol. Aristoph. Egu. 1222 ptpeira rots ElAoras, 
¿rav arebavacı tov Mogedava. Schol. Acharn. 509 Taivapov écri ris 
Aarovixis dxpwrnpıov, dv à oróuiov Av kardyov els" Ardov, evraüda de fjv xai 
Hocedovos iepóy 'AadaAeiov . . . ros Eihwras oixéras kadeodevras év và lepp 
rod Locedavos rod Tawapiov oddév deinavres dveidov Aaxedatpdénor kai da 
voüro ¿dóxovv évayeis evan Cf. Eupolis, Frag. 140 (Kock) répevos 
Horei8á ILovríe, referring to the worship of the Helots at Tainaron. 
Roehl, Zzser. Graec. Ant. 83 dvéOnxe "ExéjvAos Neaperav và Ilooibüve 
popos "Apıoreus (circ. 423 B. c.): the temple a depository of political 
documents, vide C. Z. G. 1335; Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4594. 

f Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 Añpnrpos iepóv äywv xai Hoaeibovos dyaAua 
Tawaóxov. Óv de óvouálovor Fudeara: yépovra, oixeiv ¿v Oardcan Qapevot, 
Nypéa övra eúptoxov (coin of Gythion, period of Caracalla, with * Posei- 
don naked, standing, holding dolphin and trident,’ Zell. Journ. 7, 
p. 66. 

€ Aigiai: Paus. 3. 21, 5 ¿vravda ¿ore pev Muy Kadovpéry Ioceidavos, 
fore de emi rij Mpvy vaós kai &yaAua rod Beov. “ous de ¿x0bs dedoikanıy dfai- 
peiv tov Onpedoavra ddtéa yeverOat Méyovres EE dy0pómov. 

h Poseidon Tepatorıos (?) : Thuc. 4. 119 Mqvós Ev Aaxedaígom Tepaoriov. 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Taivapos möAıs dard Tawápov rod Tepaiorov per adeAbor, 
Aus de madós. 


i Xen. Hell. 4. 7, 4 omovdar ray pera vo deinvov ¡Bn ywopévov, Eoeıwer 
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x ; 
6 Oeds. kai of pév Aaxedaypövior dpEduevo: amo Tv mepi Dapodiav mávres 
LA 


Tpynoay röv rept tov Tloveıdo marava, 


$: Messene: Schol. Hom. Od. 11. 289 Nnkeds ó Moce8avos kai Tvpoüs 
mais, c€edacbels mà IIeMov rod adeAbou ris 'IoAxoU dixero eis Mecadvgv .. . 
kal... Trjv IIóAor krídet . . . ñ ioropia mapa Bepervön. Paus. 4. 2, 5 NnÀ éa 
tov Kpndews rov AióXov Hovedavos de émikAgoiw , . . Peúyovra e$ 'IoAkoU 
HeMay, Vide Ritual, 112%, 


% Arcadia: Dion. Halic. 1. 33 (at Rome) drédeitan [oi *Aprádes] de 
kai Tloveidürı Tenevos "Immio kai rj» éopriv “Immoxpáreia pév map’ *Aprádwv, 
n ` € € , 1 » e DI , > 
KovcovdMa de td ‘Popaiwy Aeydueva xarearjaavro, ev J mapa '"Pepatow e£ 


Zous ¿dwvóovow Epywv Immo xai Öpeis. 
a Asea, with Athena Soteira: vide Athena, R. 178. 


b Kaphyai: vide Artemis, R. 47. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. T. 13, Poseidon with dolphin and trident. 


* Lykosura: vide Demeter, R. 119. 


da Mantinea: Pind. Ol, 10. 69 (84) dv’ inro: de rérpaci» dro Mavri- 
véas Xápos ddipobiev. Schol. 2d. *AMppótov yàp émberiros róv IIoccibàvá 
gna. Bacchylides, Frag. 2 (Kenyon) Hovedäviov ós Mavrivees rpıödovra 
xarxodaddrocw év domiow hopeivres. One of the tribes at Mantinea 
called Mocodaia, Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1203. Paus. 8. 10, 2 (on 
Mount Alesion, between Tegea and Mantinea, vide Demeter, Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Arcadia) mapa tov Ópovs rà foxara rod Iloced@vós dore Tod 
‘Inmiov tò iepóv, où mpórw aradiov Mavrıveias. Ta de és rò iepòv rovro ëyÓ 
Te akonv ypápow xai Goo: pvipnv AAAcı wep abrod memoinvra. To pèv 8) iepòv 
TO ¿$ jpàv dxoBoufsaro "Adpıavös Baciheús, €marnoas Toig épya(opévos 
Emömras ävdpas, Ós phre évi8or ris és Tò lepóv rà dpyatov phre TÓV épemiov Tt 
abroU peraxwoiro. mép de Exekeve ròv vady opás oixodopeioda: tov kawóv. 
rà de é£ dpxis v oredan rò iepdv rovro "AyapijBne Àéyoyra. kai Tpoparos 
rojos, Spudv Evda épyacdpevot xal ápudoavres mpós dAAgAa, ¿oódou de es 
aùrò elpyovres dvÜpóxrovs ¿pupa pèv pd tis éaódov mpoeBddovro ovder, pirov de 
diareivovaiy épeoüv, . . . paíveras Be xa) Almuros ó 'ImmóÜov... Ouikóvras 
abróv éreMÜày és ró iepóv. Kal mosas ody Sora érvjA 6n Te épmeaóvros és 
rovs dpOudpods air rod xipatos xai abríxa emiaußave TÓ xpewv adrdy. 
OaXácors de avapaiveodar küpa év TQ pS rovro Adyos doriv dpyaios, éowóra 
$ë kai "Adnvaioı Myovaw és +ó kÜua TÓ ev `AxpomóNet, kal Kapav oí Múñaga 
€xovres és tov Oeo rà iepóv bv hava tH émxopig xaXotatw 'Ocoyóa. .. . $ 5 
mepav de Tou iepoU rod Tocedavos rpómatóv ¿ori X(0ou weronnevop drró Aake- 
Saipoviov kai "Ayıdos. 8, 11, I pera de rò iepóv rod TIoweiduvos xopiov 
úrodeteral oe üpvàv mÄnpes, kalounevov IéAayos.... Š 2 el Bè drò rov ¿spov 


j NEED ` - 
To) Howesdüros és dpiwrrepày exrpannvar BeAnresas, cradious re ükeıs páMará 
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mov Trévre kal ëm) ro) Mehiov Óvyarépov dien rois rádovs. Polyb. 9. 8 rò 
ro) Ilocet8@ros iepóv, 6 keirar mpd ris mó) eos Ev Emrä oraßioıs. Inscriptions 
of Roman period dated émi iepéws roi Hloredóvos, Le Bas Foucart 352 k, 
3520 (Dittenb. Sy/. 444). Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Hell. Journ. 1, 
p- 99, coin of Mantinea (autonomous), * Poseidon naked, striding with 
trident, sometimes a dragon before him? Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese,’ 
Pl. 35. 4, Poseidon seated on rock with drapery over knee; dolphin 
and trident (third century s. c.). 

e Megalopolis: vide vol. 5, Hermes, R. 27. Paus. 8. 30, 1 mAnoiov 
de ¡09 ris móAeas IIomeiBàvós ¿oru "Enómrov vaós. — éAcírrero dé Tod aya) paros 
Y kepad. 

f Methydrion: Paus. 8. 36, 2 gore 86 ¿v Meñu8plo ToceBóvós re *Immlou 
vade. Orchomenos: 8. 13, 2 Béas de airdét äfıa muy re db’ fis idpevovras 
«ai IIoreilàvós ort kai "Abpodirns iepá* Aifov de rà dyáA para. 

8 Pheneos. IL “Immos: vide Athena, R. 16M; Artemis, R. 48. 
Vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 379, coin-type of Pheneos, horse grazing. 

h Phigaleia: vide Demeter, R. 40. 

i Tegea: vide vol. 5, Hermes: Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. Cf. private 
dedication, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1901 (25), p. 276 "Aynolas dvéOke 
Tlove:dan, 

k Thelpusa: vide Demeter, R. 41. 

1 Trikolonos : Paus. 8. 35, 6 mörıs 3€ foav xal oi Tpixddovol more, 
never Bé atrdó, ral és jpüs Erı éri Adhov Mocedavos iepdv kai dyadua rerpá- 
ywvov xai 8épüpow epi ró iepdv dativ Aros. 

m ?Pallantion: Head, Hist. Num. p. 352, trident on Achaean 
federal coinage. 

% Elis. At Olympia, Poseidon "Irmws: vide Hera, R. 46b. IL 
Aaviras: vide Zeus, R. ro9b. (Cf. Herodot. 4. 145-148 for Minyan 
settlement in Elis.) Strab. 343 rà Zapıröv perà raüra, ómov rà páMora 
riuópevoy Tod Zapiov Loceddvos Íepóv ¿ori 8 àros dypuÀkatev mÀéov. 
EmeueAouvro 8’ abrod Maxíarior otro, Be kai ri» Eexeyeipiav emmyyelkor, ñw 
xaÀoUci Zápor’ ouvredovor 8’ eis rò Íepóy mávres Tpipúdios, Cf. vol. g, 
Hermes, R. 32. 

*5 Achaea. 

a Aigai: Hom. Z. 8. 203: 

ol dé rot eis "EMixgv re kai Aiyàs 8@p' dvayavaı 

moAAd re kal xapíevra. 
Pind. Nem. 5. 37 (66) Ilore8deva ds Alyabev mori «Acırav Óapà vicaerat 
"Irduóv Aepíav: temple of Poseidon and Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite, 
R. 31r. 
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b Helike: Strab. 384 é£apótv ind cepot rà meAayos karéxhuoe xoi 
abri» kai Tò lepöv rod “Eluxoviov Hogedóvos, ôv kai vow Ere tubo "loves kai 
Gvovew éke rà Havióvia, pépynrat de Qs brovootci tives Traúrns tas Ovoias 
"Opunpos rav $ñ ** abràp ó Óvuóv dice kai #puyev, ds öre ratpos #puyev Aró- 
pevos "EAırwviov dui ávakra." rexpatpovrai Te veórepov elvat rns "lovis 
dmowías Tov moujriv, pepvnpévov ye tis Ilaviovikis 8vaías fv év vj Mpinvéwv 
xópa avrreAoUaw "loves tH 'EAıkavio Tlooeıdon, éne kai abrol of Ipinveis e£ 
"EAikne elvas Aéyovrai kai 8% mpös thy Óvoiav raúrnv xabiaraow Äydpa véov 
Ilpupvéa róv rv iepüv émuseÀnoduevov, . . . vopitovor kaMuepetv mept rip 
Évaiav rabrnv "loves, örav Ovónevos ó tadpos puxnonra:’ of 8 dvriAéyovres pera- 
pépovaw eis thy “EXixny và AexÜévra Texphpia mepi Tod raúpou kai rijs Ovolas 
+ + « karexkúaón Ò y Edicy voi ¿reos mpd róv Aevkrpixôv. "Eparoa6éygs de 
kal adrós ldeiv not róv rómov, Kal rois ropfuéas Myew ds ev TÓ nép@ dpbdos 
Eornreı Hogeiàv xáA«eos, (yov ignókapmov ép tH xeipl. kivüvvov Qépovra rois 
dterveiow. . . . p. 385 “Haiodos dé xal dAAns "EMkgs. uéuvyrat Oerradurhs (cf. 
Hes. Scut. 381). Head, Hist. Num. p. 349, coin-type of Helike, circ. 
400-373 B. C., “head of Poseidon diademed within a circle of waves’: 
on rev. trident between dolphins. Schol. Hom. 77. 20. 404 'Ehuxóvtov 
dui dvaxra röv Horebóva, fror Sri év "Elıkavı dpe ns Botwrias tiara, $ ev 
‘EXiky’ pGAdov odv mapa róv èv *EMkg. . . . Nndeds ó Kédpou xpronov AaBov 
dmowíav ¿oreidev eis Mänrov kai yv Kaplav ¿£ *AOnvav Kai ris 'Axaixis 
“Edixqs. mapayevdpevos de els rhv Kaplay iepòv Hoveidóvos iBpócaro kal dad 
ToU ép 'EMkg Tenevous "EJukóvtov mpoonyopevoe, . ,. y toropía mapa Kherro- 
avn. Paus. 7. 24, 5 ¿vraióa ¿xnro “EMixn rródus, ka} “loow iepóv äyıwrarov 
Ilocedóvos fv “Edixwviov,  Bapepévnxe de opa... oéBerda Iloreióva 
"EXuxóvtov kai MiAnciors re lóvre ext rip ayi» THY BiBdida Hocebóvos mpd 
Ths nóAeós ¿oru “Edixoviov Bopós, kai Ocabras év Téo mepiBondds Te xai Bayes 
¿ori TQ "Edixovio béas äfuos (vide R. 87). 

° Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 7 mpós de TG Mpuén Hovedovós re vads xai 
dyaduá éorw dpOdv Abov. Horadarı .. . rocaíBe és dravras yeyóvaci» 
EmAnaeis . . . IleAdyeios kai 'Arbádiós Te kal "Inmos. ovopáoda de "Immiov 
tov Gedv meíDorro pév Av vis kal én’ alrlars dais. ey de ebperiv Immınns 
dvra dmà roúrou yeñ» Kal rà Ğvopa elxáto (cf. Aphrodite, 30?) Imhoof- 
Blumer-Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. Q. 19, coin-type of imperial 
period, Poseidon standing with right foot on rock, trident in left, 
copy of statue in temple. 


d ? At Rhion: Paus. ro. 11, 6 (dedications of Athens at Delphi, 
with inscription referring to the victories of Phormion) yevéo8a && dro 
T@y vavpaxtay toúrev kal Ovoiay Oncei kai TQ Hocedón em TG Óroua(ouévo 
‘Pio. 
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The Islands. 

North Aegean. 

*' Lesbos (vide Ritual, R. 111): Hesych. s. v. 'EAóunos and *Edúrtos* 
Iloceiv ev AéoBy. Steph. Byz. s. v. Meconóvrios ... oro év Epéoo Tınaraı, 
möreı tHe Aéofov. C.L. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 2. 484, long inscription 
mentioning the priest Iriorias *Ernpiñas Hoced@voç Mvxío xai Muxias 
(cf. 136 ipea IIviorias). Jb. 71 rà MooiSea, mentioned in decree of 
late period. JZ 95 fragmentary inscription dedicating a fountain to 
Poseidon, and mentioning a vaós. On coin of Mytilene, imperial 
period, Zeus, Hades, Poseidon, with inscription deot dxpaioı MuriAnvaiwr, 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 488. Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 358, inscription 
found at Mitylene : 

Zim ev indre maverann kai IIAoúrora 
nde Toceddwvt mavarbakioıs aveßnke 


Zweiun o)pavíoto coU c«Ücica mpovoíass. 


$e Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 323, doubtful dedication to 
Poseidon. Strab. 645 éz Šë rà repimdo SeEtav rjv vijrov Exovrı ano TAS 
médews np@rov pév eats ró Iloceidtov. 


The Cyclades. 

© Amorgos: Ath. Mitth. 1876, p. 330 ieparevvavra Aús kal "Hpas 
kai Hovewdövos (? second century B. c.). 

7 Delos: Verg. Aen. 3. 73 : 

gratissima tellus Nereidum matri et Neptuno Aegaeo. 

Strab. 373-4 paol róv Ócóv robroy ¿AMifacOar mpós péy Antà ri» KaXavpiay 
dvridóvra Añor, mpös "AndAAwva de Taivapov dyridóvra Tudo” "Edopos de xai 
rov xprapöv Akyeı "lady tor AnAdv Te Kadavpeíav re vépeodas, vo T Jya- 
Oénv kai Taivapoy Nvendevra. C. I. G. 2271 (decree of thiasos of 
Heracles, ? first century s. c.) Tadis gvvreAecopévats Üvaíats TQ Tocedave. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 77 röv Bopóv tod HooedSavos röv Ev Aedarpet. 
Hovísera in Delos in month Poseidon: Zb. 1890, p. 495 (B.C. 279). 
? Hovedav ‘Immyerns: R. 45%. Jb. 1883, p. 468, dedication, 'Peunr 
«à» edepyérev ro kowóv Bnpvriwv MocedSwracrav. 

" Keos: Ath. Mitth. 1877, p. 144, oath of Keos dictated by Athens 
B.C. 363-2 vi róv Ata vij rijv 'AÓqváay vij rüv Hoveidú v) v Agpyrpa. 

" Melos: C. Z. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 3. 1096 (dedication found 
with statue of male figure near harbour) Ocoswpidas Aatorpárov Hose- 
dan (circ. 300 B. c.). 

73 Mykonos: vide Ritual, 113% Month Hoseðeór : vide Demeter, 
R. 9. 
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7 Naxos: Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 741 A ev Nafo de bd tod Atrovú- 
cou [jrrópevov Iocebova]. 

15 Syros: C. Z. G. add. 2347 h Iloreñ@ros 'Arpadeíov (? inscription on 
boundary-stone, ? fourth century s. c.). 

75 Tenos: Strab. 487 Tivos de rów pév ob peydAny Exe, Tò 9. lepóv rod 
IloceiBàvos péya év dicet ris wédews ZÉo Óéas d£iov, Ev & xai EoTiardpıa 
menoinraı peyáda, anpeiov tod avvépyerOat mÀñ0os ixavóv trav ovvÜvóvrow 
abrois ärruyeırövav rà IHooeówa, — C. 1. G. 2331 ëv [r@ lep@ roù Nocedavos 
kai] rìs "Apdurpirgs ... HMocibeiov xa) Arovuviov ra dyanı [róv rpalypdav 
(?circ. 200 m.c.. Cf. 2332, 2329 (decree awarding crown to be 
deposited) èv rẹ iepd ro? Hloredóvos. C.T. G. Sept. 3. 97 (Elateia) dedsxdar 
TO kowd TOv Poxéov trav vücoy devÀov elpev. Tac. Ann. 3. 63 Tenios 
eiusdem (Apollinis) carmen referre, quo sacrare Neptuni effigiem 
aedemque iussi sint. II. 'larpós in Tenos: Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 26 
Bidóxopos de év Tivo Hocebóvá pro rınaodaı iarpóv, Id. p. 41 roO TeÀe- 
giov To) "Adnvalov, ds dw. Bidóxopos, Epyov eloiv dyáÀpara évveamijyn 
Nocedivos kai "Apcbırpirns ev Tyvo mpookvvotueva. 

?* Thera: Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 11 Káðpos xarà (nrnow Eöponns ris 
adeAcbjs areAAduevos mpovopuradeis tH voo dvéxrice Iloweıdüvos kai *Abnvás 
iepov atrd6t, às iaropéi Ocóppacros. Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 183 (inscrip- 
tion of middle archaic period) [Hosedör] Taiéoyos. Cf. C. T. G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 3. 441 Wooesdavos. 

Middle and South Aegean. 

? Samos: Strab. 637 ev defi pèv odv npoonhiovo: mpös thy méNu Cort 
Tò Hoveidiov dxpa . .. exer de veàv IIoceibóvos, Hesych. S. V. "Errakratosg* 
Ilocedàv ev Sapo. Brit. Mus. Cat. * Zonia; Pl. 37. 12, p. 308, 
coin of Trajan Decius, Zeus and Poseidon standing naked facing one 
another, Poseidon with trident and foot on rock. 

° Kos: vide Ritual, R. 113, 118. 

^ Nisyros (at this time a Rhodian dependency): C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 3. 103 emi vavápyev KAewvalov "Areoıußporov Ečðápov Ioceidáve ` Apyelo 
Kul" Ape. xapıornpıov (referring to the Rhodian-Cretan war, B.C. 153). 

n Telos: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 37 Uoredavos. 

® Rhodes. 


2 IL ’Aopddews: Strab. 57 (referring to rise of volcanic island 
between Thera and Therasia) perà rjv rraihay rod máfovs edappnrav 
mpúros “Pédiot Oadurroxparoivres émimpoamAeUaat T@ rón xai lovedarvos 
' AaaMov icpav ¡BpúcaoOa: Kara rj» vnoov. Cf. Head, Hist, Num. p. 542, 
Rhodes, coin-type imperial period, Hovedav 'Arpádesos standing before 
altar, holding dolphin and trident. 
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b Diod. Sic, 5. 58 [Kd8pos] ibpócaro xarà viv visor ToU Beod rovrov 
Téuevos, kai rGv Dowikwv drréderé Twas robs. emipeAnoopevous. oros Sé kara- 
puyévres "laAvoioıs OteréAecav avuroAerevópevot Tovrois’ eÉ Gv hari rots lepeis 
«ara yevos dradéxeodas ras igpwovvas. 

e C. I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 705” [iepeds] Horedávos xupnrelou 
(Kameirus, third century B. c. ; cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Knidos) 
ib. 905. 

d H. @urdAwos: vide Ritual, R. 115. 


9 C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 186 [tepevs] Horıdävos Vidalov |? IieAayiov) xat 
*Immiou (Lindos): vide vol. 5, Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Rhodes. 

® Karpathos: Arch. Epigr. Mitth. Oester. 1893, p. 103 (inscription 
from Karpathos, dedication of Rhodian general, early second century 
B.C.) Nuxayópas . . . arparyyjoas—Horeidan Hopfníp, C. T. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. X. 1032 dvaÜéuev és TÓ iepó» ro) Iloreidavos ro) llopÜpiov aralay 
Audivav (first century B.C., decree of the city Brykos). 1033, l. 25 
dvaderövrı pia pèv [ordAa] èp Iop@u@ ev T lepó rod Iloceiávos, pia de ev 
Iloridaío ev ra lep& ras *Adávas ras Awdias (decree of å xowà á Horidaréwv). 

* Crete: Apollod. 3. 1, 3 poas de Mivas mapa bev ri» Bacike(av 
elAgdéva,, xápw rod morevOjvar, &pn, éri dv eÜ£grat, yevérdar. — kai Mose 
dart Guo», nöfaro raüpov dvabavjvaı Ex Tav Buba», brooxöpevos rarabúósew roy 
davévra. tod S¿ Iloverdüvos raüpov dvévros aírQ Stamper rjv Basıkeiav 
mapéAaBe ròv 86 raipov els rà Bovröka mémpas, &dvaev črepov. C. Í G. 
2554 (oath of alliance between Latos and Olus) ‘Opyiw ri» 'Eoriav . . . 
xai rbv Hooeddv. Priansos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 404, Coin-type circ. 
350-300 B. c., Poseidon standing with himation around him, holding 
trident and dolphin. Rhaukos (town between Gortyna and Knossos), 
Coin-type, Poseidon standing by his horse, holding trident (fourth 
century s. c.), 1d. Hist. Num. p. 405; Gardner, Types, Pl. 9. 3. 


Asia Minor coast. 

a Sinope: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Pontus, p. 98, coin-type, seated 
Poseidon with trident, circ. 300 B. c. 

b Bithynia: Ptolem. 5. 1 rà Hocidıov äxpov, near Nikomedeia. 

** Kyzikos. II 'Ae$dMos: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 454 (oracle 
from Delphi) ó &eós ¿xproe . . . Ovas kai. kaAdeproas HocesSam *Arpadeio 
TË Kapmopópe (? second century B.c.). Hell. Journ. 1902, p. 128, 
dedication to Hocedan 'Ior6pio, first century a.D. Cf. 16. 1906, p. 28, 
dedication to Poseidon found near Miletopolis. 

Ionia, 

#7 a Herod. 1. 148 rà Haviómóv dore rs Mundane xàpos ipós pos dpero» 
rerpappévos, kowi) éfapatprpéros bro "Iàyav HovedéanEXixovig, 1.143 ai de 
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dud8exa dds . . . ipüv iBpúravro emi opéay abràv, T odvopa ¿Bevro Tavid- 
vov éfovAevcavro de abro? peradodvar pndanoisw adrowot “lover. — o0 
¿Beñóncav de ovdapoi peracyeiv, dri ui] Zpvpvaio. Paus. 7. 5, I xpóvo de 
vorepov kai "loves perédorav Zpvpvaiois ToU Ev Ilavıwvio avAAóyov. 7. 4, IO 
Tevopevns de áraXAayrs mo)énou Xíois, adıreodaı rnvikadra és pununv " Exropt 
os apás kal" Imgt déo cuvOiew és Haveóviov” . . . Toravra eipgkára és Kiovs 
"Iova eüpwrkov: ob pévro ékeivó ye elpnxe kaf ijvriva alríav Xiot redovow és" Iovas. 

b Strab. 639 mparov 8 stiv èv +Ñ mapaMg [*Eqeciov] rò Havióvioy rpwi 
oradioıs brepreiuevov tis Oañárros, mov rà lavióvea, kon maviyvpis TÓV 
"Ióvov, ovvrekeiraı T "EXovío Ilvredarı kat Ovoia. — iepóvrat de Ilpınveis. 

e Diod. Sic. 15. 49 xarà rz» 'Ioviav évvéa addres elófewav kotvny moei- 
ada oúvodov rijv ràv Ilavıwviwr, kai Ovoias avvÜvew dpxaías kai peyddas Toser- 
dav mepi rjv Óvoua(ouévyv Muxddnv èv php róme. tarepov de moXépov 
yevopévov mept roúrovs robs rómove ob Öuvanevor mod rà Ilavióvta peréderav 
THY mayñyupu eis doba} Tomov, ds zv mAgoioy Tis 'Edécov.  mépyravres de 
Bewpovs Hulde xpnopovs EAaßov adidpipata Aaßeiv dmó tev dpxaiwv ral 
Tpoyovırav avrois Bogor eË ‘EXixns. 

d Ephesos : vide Ritual, 1124. C, Z. G. 3028 of ev Eto épyára 
rporrukeira: mpds TG Hoceıdarı. Teos: R. 66b. 

e Priene: R. 66b. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia! Pl. 24. 8 Poseidon 
head with trident on coins of third century B. c. 

* Caria. Miletos: R. 66b. Schol. Lycophr. 722 'Evurebs ó Hose 
dav mupa Midnoios repara, Polyb. 16. 12 roù ris MiAgoías Hoceidiov = 
temple of Poseidon at the northern extremity of the bay of Iasos. Strab. 
633 roi de NyMos Em r Iloreibío Bopós pupa Seixvvra, Vide Apollo, 
R. 2008. 

* Worship of Zyve-Ilocedav in Caria; vide Zeus, R. 41 ; temple of 
Osogos at Mylasa: vide R. 644. 

% (P) Karyanda: vide Le Bas, Aste Mineure 499, inscription, circ. 
100 B. C., mentioning a ravpadérge in connexion with bull-combats in 
a festival of (?) Poseidon : the flesh given to the priest. 

* Halikarnassos : C. Z. G. 2655 &o£e +ñ BouN kai TG Üjug . . . pera- 
ypayaı ex rhs dpxaias arnAns Tis mapeoróonç rois dyáduad: rois rod Moger- 
Savos tov 'Indpiov robs yeyernuevovs dd Tis Krioews xarà yévos iepeis Tod 
Ilooedavos Toy xatidpubévros td trav rijv dmowíav ex Tpoi£rvos dyayóvrov 
Hogen kai 'AnóAAori, (Cf. Strab. 374 “AvOns ó mpoxaréxev [Tporgqva| 
mevoas ' AMkapvaaóv éxricev.) 

* Knidos: vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

* Lycia. II. “Edpaíos, Zeríp: vide Apollo, R. 31. Cf. C. Z G. 
4267 (inscription from Xanthos, late period) Hocedan ebxà Mavoódov 
'AAafdpxov. 
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sa ? Attaleia in Pamphylia: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Lycia; &c., p. 110, 
Pl 23. r: coin-type, Poseidon standing with himation over left 
shoulder, resting on trident, 

** Cilicia. 

* Aigai: vide Aphrodite, R. 57. 

b Cf. C. I. G. 44112, inscription from Cilicia, late imperial period, 
mentioning vaóv roù IloceiBGvos. 

° Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. $ 193 (Müller, Geogr. Min. 1, p. 485) 
dxporfjpiov Hloceidiov dmö Mavdduns aradıcı £. Herod. 3, 91 (city Poseidion 
on borders of Cilicia and Syria). 

% Syria. 

a (Near Laodikeia): Strab. 751 Iloweidiov moMixvn. 

b Berytos: vide R. yo. 

% Ptolemais: Athenae. p. 333 ol wepl röv Zaprndóva ¡rod Anuntpiov 
arparpyóv] . . . ¿Bucay Hooedan Tporaig npós rois mpoagre(ois tis möhcws 
(from Posidonios). 

Asia Minor, interior. 

7 ? Phrygia, Dorylaion : Ash. Mitth. 1894, p. 313 (inscription of 
late period) : 

Aaíveóv ue Téxvagcua écopás áMja yépovra' 

Once & 'AmoAAovis avdfnpa TMoceddon, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 479 Att xai Hocedarı ral AG koi. maow 
cois edyaptornptov kai morau Effpo xvdvvedcas kai Barwbeis dv r@8e r@ Töne. 

% a Lydia: Poseidon standing with right foot on dolphin, left arm 
resting on trident, right on knee—on coins of late imperial period of 
Nysa in Lydia: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Lydia, p. 183, Pl. 20. 11. Coins of 
Thyateira-Smyrna : 25, p. 321, Pl. 41. 6 ‘ Poseidon resting right foot on 
prow, holding in extended right dolphin, leaning with left on trident.’ 

8 Apameia in Syria: Strab. 579 "Amapea pév mpd ris Mibpabúrov 
orpareias ¿ación moddanes .. . Öömep elxós ¿ore Kal Tov Iose tipara 
map’ abrois xa(mep peooyaloıs odoi, kai dd KeAawo ToU Hocedévos ex Kedar- 
voùs pas T&v Auvaldov yevopévov kexAjoÓas riv nów émóvvpov. 

Egypt, Africa. 

* Alexandria: Horedav “Ioðpos inscribed on coins of Nero, Head. 
Hist. Num. p. 719. 

190 Inscription of king of Aethiopia, second century A. D., xarnAdov 
eis rjv *AdovAg» TO Aù ka tO Ape Kal TE Iloceidayt Ovoiávas trép rar 
mrafopévar, Cf. Diod. Sic. 3. 42 (rò Hoceideor, promontory in Arabia, 
at the south-east corner of the Red Sea) ošros övonaferaı IIoceideqoy, 
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iüpvaapévov Horedarı HeAayio Bopöv "Apiororos rod meuchdevros inà YIroAe- 
palov mpds karagkorijy tis ¿os "OkcavoU mapnkovans "Apaßias. 

11 Cyrene: Hesych. s.v. IleAMá»os' Iloceià» é Kupnyy. Schol. 
Lykoph. 749. 

12 Carthage: R. 114% Polyb. 7. 9, oath of Hannibal in treaty 
with Philip, évavríov Ais kai "Hpas kal 'AmóAAavos évavrioy Aaípovos 
Kapyxndoviov, xat ‘HpaxAéous kai 'IoAdov' évavriov" Apeos, Tpirwvos, IIoceidovos* 
évavriov,., ‘HAiou kaiZeAjvgs al Ins‘ évavriov rrorapby kai Aeuiovor Kal Údaro», 

Sicily. 

*5 Messana: vide Coin Pl. A, 9. Diod. Sic. 4. 85 'Hoío8os ó mo- 
ms $uow ... dvamemranevov Tod meÀdyous "Qpiwva mpocxyócat TÒ xarà Tv 
TleAwpida keinevov Arpwrnpiov kai TO Téuevos ro) Iloredóvos karaocxevdcat, 
Tınöpevov brò r&v Eyxopiwv Quepóvres. Cf. Aristid. r, p. 59 (Dind.). 

?* Selinus: C. Z G. Sic. Tf, 268 Wà ros beds toode vırWrrı rot 
ZeAworrioı did róv Ala viropes ka dia tov Pófov kai dia “Hpaxdéa xai. dl 
> ArróMhova Kal did Iloreidáva kai &ià Tuvdapidas kal de 'AQavalay kai da Maño- 
Qópov xoi dia Tlaoirpárerav kai Bà ròs Gddws 0eós, dd de róv Aia pddiora 
(circ. 450 B. c.). 

105 Syracuse: 2b. 7 öpkıov BovAñs kal. . . kai rôv Aow moArrav "Ouvio 
rav "Iaríav ray Zvpakociev kai tov Ziva) röv 'Okúpmeov . . . kai róv Hovedova, 
Cf. C. Z. G. 5421 eixouévyy ce @eotç oreblamböpov elle ITocedóv (late). 


Italy. 
10% Rhegium: Strab. 257 rod Howeidwviov, ris "Pnyivav aruMidos. 


17 Posidonia (Paestum) : Head, Hist. Num. p. 67, coin-type of 
archaic period, * Poseidon naked, with chlamys hanging loosely across 
his shoulders, wielding trident. A sea-monster or pistrix sometimes 
as an adjunct symbol.’ 

108 Sybaris: Jd. p. 70, circ. 453-448, * Poseidon brandishing trident 
(coin-type of Sybaris in alliance with Posidonia). 

1 Tarentum: Hor. Od. 1. 28, 29 Neptunus sacer custos Tarenti. 

n° Bruttii: Head, Hist. Num. p. 77, coin-type, m.c. 282-203, 
* Poseidon standing, resting on sceptre, one foot on capital of column. 
Cf. Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. Bd. 3, Münztaf. V. 1, head of Poseidon, 
third century B. c. 

a Brundisium : Head, op. cit. p. 43, head of Poseidon (Overbeck, 
op. cit. Münztaf. V. 13). 

Ritual: vide R. 7b, 29, 56, 58*, 58e (maiden-priestess at Kalau- 
reia), 664 (sacrifice to Poseidon and Theseus for naval victory), 825, 
84, 90. Demeter, R. 176 (Eleusis). 
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m ? Human sacrifice: Pind. /sthm. 3. 91 xpavioıs Sppa Eévwv vadv 
Hogebovos épépovra oxé&o. (combat of Herakles and Antaios in Libya). 
Cf. Plut. Mor. p. 163 B xpnopod yevouévov rois olxilovor Aéoflov, Gray 
éppare mAéovres mpootiywow, & kakeiraı Mecdyetov, róre evradéa Tosen 
pé» rabpov, 'Apqirpiry de kai Nnpyict ¿cay xkabiéva: mapÜévov. Athenae. 
466 C (quoting from Antikleides) ypyopés jv aùroîs kaÜciva. &amMéovras 
TÓ Ilooeıdanı és rd méAayos mapÜévoy. 


Animal sacrifice. 

Y? Bulls. 

a Hom. 77. 11. 728 (sacrifice of the Pylians): 

€vÜa Att Défavres imeppevel iepa xald, 

taipov 8’ ‘Added, raipov 9€ Moceddon, 
Cf. 20. 404 (vide R. 66b). Od. 1. 25: 

dvrióov raópov T€ kai dpvedy éxarópBns. 
Jb. 11. 130: 

pegas iepà xara Moceddove dvakri 

dpveióv raüpóv te cvày» T émiBnropa kámpov. 

b Cornutus 22 Bvovow aèr ravpovs mapuéAavas 8a THY xpouw ToU 
meddyous. Cf. Philostr. mag. 2, 16. Arr. Anab. 6. 19, 5 evraida raúpovs 
re opáfas ['Adétavbpos] rà Hocedan djrjkev. és rj» Gútacoar. Cf. Serv. 
Aen. 3. 18: tempestati atras pecudes, candidas serenitati immolant. 


© Hesych. s. v. Taúpeia* &oprn ris dyopéry IIooeidÓvos, 


4 Athenae. p. 425 € mapa de "Edecioss ol olvoxooUvres feo rg ToU IIooci- 
dúvos éoprÜ Taupoı éxadoúvro, ds "Apepías dgotv, Artemid. Oneir. 1. 8 
raópors dé xarà mpoaipeaw év "Iovía aides 'Eeaiov dyari(ovrat kai ev 'Arruj 
mapa rais deals "EXevoin . . . ral év Aapivan móÀe rijs OcogaMas oi r&v 
karoikovvrov evyevéararo, Cf. R. go. 

113 Rams, sheep, lambs. 

s Dittenb. Syllog. 373 (at Mykonos, Macedonian period) ITosieavos 
SvoBexárer IloceiBOrt Tepeviry xptds xa)ÀAioreúov Aevxós Evopxns. ó rpiòs els 
möAıv oix. eloáyeras . . . T adri Tepe Toredón: Puri duvds Aeurös evópxns' 
ywaıki ob Céus. 

b Collitz, Dialect-Inschr. 3632 (Kos, 189-167 B.C.) 6vóvrev xai 
oxavorayeiodov roi kemo£vcra: të IIoreidàvi kai Kö oliv... kai 'Póio ... 
Évóvro Be xarà rabrá xai roi perdBodor rol ev rois ixOvaw . . . kal roi veuAxoí 
+ + . Kal ó pavapyos K.T.A, : 


114 Horses: R. 29. 
a Sext. Empir. 'Yrorur. 3. 221. Vide Apollo, R. 274°. 
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b At Argolis: Paus. 8. 7, 2 gore Be 9 Alvy xarà tò Teveßkıov Kakovpevov 
Tis "ApyokiBos, ÜBop yAuxd ex Oaddaons dvepxópevov. TO de dpyaiov kai 
kaßierav és rijv Aly TG Hocedarı Immous ol Apyeioı kexoopnpevovs xaduvots, 
Dio Cass. 48. 48 ó Zé£ros . . . rod re Horeidovos vids dvrws émiorevey elvas, 
xal oroAjv kvavoei; éveBócaro, Immovs Te, kal ds ye tivés act, xai ävdpas és 
tov mopÜpóv Cavras eveßake. 

e Illyria: Serv. Georg. 1. 13 nonnulli Saturno cum suos filios 
devoraret pro Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt: unde 
Illyricos quotannis ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis inmergere. Cf. 
Diod. Sic. 13. 86 ('ApfAxas] rg Iloceibàvt mÀü)0oç iepelov aranovríaas (? the 
Hellenic Poseidon). 


us Swine-sacrifice at Rhodes: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 905 
Gevüai iov Exra iorapévov Horeidan Puradpio ds ré)eos Gowiras (third cen- 
tury B.C.). 

ue Fish: Polyaen. 6. 24 (sacramental feast near Lampsakos) txs 
apOdvas éniBáNAew TE nupt kai oivov Tord Emorrévdew ós Hoceıdavı Ovovras, 
But cf. Plut. p. 713 E (Quaest. Conv. 8. 8) del oi Mocedavos iepeis, obs 
iepouvnuovas kaAoüpev, Ixdüs ok eoðiovoi ó yap eds Méyerau «puráApros. 
Athenae. 297 e "Avriyovos ó Kapúctios ev r@ mepi AcEews robs adteas éyet 
Üvaíav EnıreAoövras T Hovesdarı dro riv trav Ovvvwv @pav, Grav elayprjacct, 
Ovew To Óe@ tov mp@rov dAdvra Buvvov, kai rijv Ovaiav Tavımv kadeiodaı 
Ovvvaia, 


17 Bloodless offerings: R. 454, 589. Feast of Uporptyaa: vide 
vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 451. 

13 Days of sacrifice: eighth day of the month at Athens, vide 
R. 454, ? second of Boedromion, Plut. p. 741 A (Quaest. Conv.) vi» 
deurépav tod Bondponi@vos juépav éfawo)üpev ob mpós thv ZeMjrws GAN Gre 
Taúrn Soxovow épicas mepi rijs xópas of beoi. At Kos: Paton and Hicks, 
43> "Aprapıriov © Iosebávna. Ld. 401. 14. Aexarg |Havápov| Hore dav 
Epubov] ápoeva at Mykonos, twelfth of Poseidon, R. 1132. 


n° The priest descended from the god at Sparta: R. 62v. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF POSEIDON-TYPES 
ON COINS 


20 Byzantium (cf. R. 16): Eph. Arch. 1889, Tiv. r, no. 18, Posei- 
don seated on rock, with left hand on trident, in right a tunny 
(Tiberius); for other types see 25. pp. 77-78. Head, Hist. Num. 
p. 230, fourth-century types, bull on dolphin, trident; third-century 
type, Demeter's veiled head with corn-crown on obverse, Poseidon 
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naked to waist, seated on rock, holding trident and aplustre, on reverse 
(Coin Pl. A, 4). 

?! Corinth : Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. D. 
6o, Poseidon standing naked with trident and dolphin, copy of statue 
on the mole of the harbour: 23. D. 52, 54-56, Poseidon enthroned. 


122 Tenos: Coin Pl. A, 12, Poseidon enthroned, with left arm raised 
on trident, dolphin in extended right, himation round waist and lower 
limbs, circ. 300 B. c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Crete’ Pl. 28. 10). Coin 
Pl. A, rr, Poseidon standing with dolphin and trident, and himation 
round lower limbs and over left shoulder, bunch of grapes in field, 
third century s. c. (25. no. 17). 


5 Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, Pl. 18. 9, Halikarnassos, 
second century s. c., head of Poseidon on obverse, trident on reverse: 
2b. pp. 164, 165, 174—175, coin-types of Tabai, Poseidon standing 
with left hand on trident and right foot on dolphin: Poseidon holding 
statuette of seated female figure with sceptre (coin of Gallienus). 


1 Galatia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia’ coin-type of Apameia of 
Seleukis, on reverse Poseidon standing clad in himation, with patera in 
right hand, left on trident, dolphin at feet. 

125 Cilicia: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Lycaonza, &c. Cilicia, Anemurion, 
p. 41, Pl. 7. 4, Poseidon standing, with dolphin in right, trident in 
left (imperial period). Kelenderis, p. 59, Pl. 1o. 17. Similar type 
with lighted altar at feet (imperial period). Korycos, p. 68, Pl. 12. 5, 
Poseidon standing, with foot on prow, in right dolphin, in left trident. 
Similar type at Zephyrion, 73. p. Ixxvi. At Soli-Pompeiopolis, 7d. 
(imperial period). 

6 Alexandria: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Alexandria, pp. 108, 119, 162, 
Poseidon resting on dolphin holding sword and trident, p. 300. 

17 Tarentum: Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, p. 67, Pl. 5. 1, fourth 
century coin-type, the boy Taras appealing to his father Poseidon 
(Coin Pl. A, 5). 

128 Sicily: head of Poseidon on coins of Katana, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Sicily, p. 51; of Solus, p. 144; Tyndaris, p. 236 (all of late period 
of decline). 
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CHAPTER IV 


APOLLO-CULTS 


THE most striking personage of the old Hellenic religion 
that remains to be studied is Apollo. The investigation is 
always attractive for the student of pure Hellenism, and is of 
value also for the general history of European ethic and reli- 
gious thought. Being certainly the brightest creation of poly- 
theism, he is also the most complex ; so many aspects of the 
people's life and progress being reflected in his cult. It may 
not, indeed, present us with the highest achievement of the 
Hellenic spirit in religious speculation: for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for monotheism, we 
must turn rather to the worship of Zeus. Nor, again, did it 
attempt to satisfy, as the Dionysiac and Eleusinian worships 
attempted, the personal craving for a happy immortality which 
was appealing strongly to the Hellenic world before the diffu- 

. Sion of Christianity. Currents of mystic speculation, coming 
partly from the East, and bringing new problems concerning 
the providence of the world and the destiny of the soul, scarcely 
touched and in no way transformed the personality of Apollo. 
A Panhellenic god, he survived almost down to the close of 
paganism as a brilliant and clearly-outlined figure of the 
genuinely national religion: and in reviewing his cults one is 
surveying the career of a people in its transition from the 
lower barbarism into the highest social and intellectual life. 

We have the right to assume an ‘ Aryan’ origin for him, 
although we cannot explain the name. None of the various 
etymological theories and guesses are worth mentioning, 
except that one perhaps which connects’ArdAAov—in its Doric 
form 'AgéAAoy— with a7éAda, a Doric word denoting ‘ assembly,’ 


< 


m 
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éxxAnota as Hesychius defines it*. On this view, Apellon 
would have originally been the Dorian deity of the political 
meeting, adopted at an early period by the Ionian and other 
tribes, with the corresponding and normal change of the vowel 
‘e’ into ‘0’: or else dméAAa or àámóAAa may have been an 
aboriginal word for * assembly,' common to all the Greek com- 
munities, and everywhere the source of the name of the pre- 
siding god. The importance of the theory is that it would 
prove the political character of Apollo to have been his from 
the beginning. But there are etymological difficulties: the 
word ånéààa would give rise to such a personal derivative as 
’AreAAaios®, not to an uncontracted form such as 'AréAAwv: in 
fact neither the form 'AqóAAwv ('AzéAXev) nor ánóAAa (AmeAAa) 
can normally arise the one from the other, though both may 
possibly be derivatives from the same root. And we shall also 
find reason for supposing that the aboriginal Apollo had more 
to do with wolves and boars than with political meetings. 
Deserted then —as often happens —by etymology, we can never- 
theless gather some interesting ethnologic conclusions from 
legend and ritual. We discern that Apollo came into Hellas 
with the invaders from the North °, and aided by the light of 
two records we can perhaps follow the double trail of his south- 
ward pilgrimage, the record concerning the Hyperboreans? 
and that about the sacred way from Tempe to Delphi. The 
former is no fairy-tale, though wild illusions have arisen about 


2 The theory occurs first in Plutarch, 
and some modern writers seem tacitly 
to accept it: see Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
P- 44- 

b The month *AreAAaíos in Macedon 
and Delphi should be derived directly 
from the dwéAAa, not from 'AróAAov. 
The ázeAAdia mentioned in the Delphic 
inscription containing the rules of the 
phratry of the Labyadai are the name 
of a festival or festive offerings com- 
memorating the admission of the adult 
to the assembly of the citizens, and are 
not explicitly associated with Apollo at 
all, as the writer in the Bulletin de Corr. 
Hellen. 1895, P. 44, assumes. 


* The thesis has recently been main- 
tained by no less a scholar than Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorff, that Apollo is a 
deity of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
the Asia Minor coast and the islands, 
Hermes, Y903, p. 575; but hisstatement 
is too slight to be considered a serious 
ethnographic discussion. The same view 
appears in Hommel's Grundriss der 
Geogr. u. Geschichte d. alt. Orient, p. 53, 
who adduces the place-name 'AsépAai, 
from which he thinks ‘Apollo’ is derived; 
certain etymological reasons are against 
this equation, and he does not consider 
the ethnographic facts of the cult of 
Apollo AdReos. 
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it. The foolish etymology of the name, as if it designated 
those ‘who live beyond the north wind '—for which Pindar 
and Herodotus are our earliest authorities, and which has not 
become wholly obsolete yet—has been answerable for much 
misappreciation of the real value of the facts: the Hyper- 
borean story has either been regarded as an unaccountable 
dream or as a vague reminiscence of a prehistoric trade-route 
from the Danube regions southwards. 

But the furthest northern points to which we can push back 
the cult of Apollo are Illyria, Thrace®, and Macedon. And 
no peoples dwelling in the well-known districts immediately 
to the north of Greece could be naturally designated as the 
people * who live beyond the north wind. We note, too, that 
this mysterious folk are not regarded as barbarians, and nearly 
all the features of their legend are marked with Apolline 
associations : they sacrifice asses to their god, and we have 
now evidence ^ suggesting that the ass was actually a sacrificial 
victim in the Delphic cult ?**: they throw themselves in old 
age over a rock into the sea °, and we have clear testimony 
that human sacrifices were thus devoted to Apollo at Leukas 
and in Cyprus?? sb: a narrative in Ovid tells us that the 
Hyperboreans in Pallene adorned themselves with light feathers, 
and then dived nine times in the Tritonian lake“, and the 
merciful Leukadians, in later times, attached feathers to the 
human victim to break his fall: the Hyperboreans were long- 
lived according to the legend, and Pliny mentions the town of 
Apollonia on the summit of Mount Athos, whose inhabitants 


* The wide diffusion of the cult of 
A pollo in Thrace in the historical period, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s. v., may be regarded 
as an inheritance from an aboriginal 
period : the figure of Apollo may have 
emerged when the Hellenes were in 
Thrace, or may have belonged equally 
to Thracians and Hellenes: Thomas- 
chek's Die alten Thraker takes the view 
that Thrace was his original home. 
Hommel, Grundr. der Geogr. u. Ge- 
schichte d. alt. Orient, p. 33, regards 
the Thrako-Phrygians as possibly an 


old Hellenic stock mixed with Eranian 
elements. 

P It is true that Ahrens would alter 
Tos övos in the Amphictyonic inscription 
to dvos (Dialect. 2, p. 484), regarding 
the “o” an error of the stone-cutter ; 
but he does not discuss the question. 
Only one such error of *o' for * Q” is 
found in the inscription. For the Hy- 
perborean sacrifice vide Pind. Pyth. 10, 
53; Clem. Protrept. p. 25 P. 

° Plin. 4. 26, § go. 

3 Ov. Met. 15. 356. 
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were called the Maxpoßıoı ®: and when we are told that the 
Hyperboreans were a just people and strict vegetarians *, we 
may remind ourselves of the bloodless and vegetarian ritual 
of Apollo Tevérwp in Delos?'?, There seems, then, a certain 
method in these quaint stories, which touch at many points 
on real Apolline ritual. Again, ancient writers, in spite of 
the fallacy of Herodotus, were not always inclined to place 
the abode of this people in the dim background of the un- 
discovered north: Servius assigns them to Thrace?*?, but 
earlier and better authorities speak of Thessaly, Dodona *, and 
Delphi as their various habitations?, Finally, their names, 
when the story attaches any names to them, are all Greek ?: 
we hear of Pagasos, Agyieus?, and Loxo °, which remind us of 
Apollo Ilayacirns, Apollo ’Ayvievs, and Loxias, and of the 
maidens Hyperoche and Laodike at Delos 2424 who brought 
the offerings wem the Hyperboreans to the sacred island, while 
Delphi treasured the memory of two Hyperborean heroes, 
Hyperochos and 'Agdàoxos, the last, perhaps, an abbrevia- 
tive of 'AuaAAo0ókosf, ‘the receiver of the wheat-offerings' : 
finally, the Delian maidens who, according to Herodotus, came 
to the island with Apollo and Artemis, and whose names, Opis 
and Hekaerge, are derived from cult-names of the two divini- 
ties, were Hyperboreans according to the Cumaean poet 
Melanopos, Callimachus, and others $, 

And one important fact of ritual, important also for the 
ethnologic question, emerges clearly from the Delian narrative 
given by Herodotus ?'? ^; that in the historian's own period, 
cereal offerings * were coming to Delos in time for the early 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Athos. Roscher's Zexz£on, 1, p. 2810. 
* Hellanikos Frag. 96, Miller, ë Vide Artemis, R. 79*: Themisto, 
F. H. G. the bride of Apollo and the daughter of 


© Dodona, a xapiov t&v 'Yrepßopéwv the King of the Hyperboreans (Steph. 
frag. fiom Thrasybulosand Akestodorus, Byz. s. v. Taàe®rat), is a Thessalian 


Müller, Z. Z7. G. 2, p. 464. name, given also to the wife of Atha- 
d With the exception of Abaris whose mas. 

legend came into vogue after the Hyper- h He speaks of them merely as “sacred 

borean story had been entirely blurred things wrapped in wheaten straw’; and 

and disfigured. Pausanias tells us no more, but Calli- 
* Artemis, R. 79*. machus speaks more clearly of the 


f Paus. 1, 4, 4: vide Crusius in ‘straw and the sacred corn-stalks’ (R. 
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summer-festival of Apollo, arriving by a circuitous route from 
the north and starting as he believed from the ‘ Hyperborean’ 
country, and accompanied, or supposed to be accompanied, by 
sacred couriers called IIepjepées. Now in all these facts there 
is something definite and tangible, and they cannot be simply 
ignored. We have the right to suppose that the ‘ Hyper- 
boreans’ were not a people at all, but real ministers of the god 
who performed certain sacred functions for north Hellas. The 
brilliant explanation given by Ahrens ° of the meaning of the 
name throws light on the darkness: he notes the name of the 
Macedonian month "Y zepfleperatos, the last month of the year, 
and therefore falling probably in midsummer and about the 
time of the harvest, derivable also immediately from no other 
word than úrepBeperas ; he notes also the North Greek equation 
of 8 and $, and concludes that the form Trepßopeoı is merely 
a lengthening, due to mistaken popular etymology of “Yrep- 
Bopo:, which equals “Yxépopor, a possible variant of Yreppepéras, 
a name for the sacred ministrants who carry the cereal offerings 
from one community to another, and whom Herodotus calls 
Heppepées ", This deduction has won some acceptance, and is by 


242% %), No doubt it is to these 
that Kratinos alluded in the Deliades 


> The text of Herodotus suggests 
that these were a real body of officials 


—the Hyperboreans 'reverencing the 
offerings beneath the open heaven' (R. 
2424), 

* De Graec. Ling. Dialect, 1, p. 341 : 
he compares the name of the Cretan 
month (3, p. 340) “YwepBéperos: the 
month "YrepBeperatos was adopted into 
the calendar of Pergamon—see inscr. 
published in Athen. Mitth. 1902, p. 80. 
A eurious reminiscence may be preserved 
of the connexion between the word 
"Y'sepBeperatos and the Hyperboreans 
by the Paraemiographi, vide R. 2 : * the 
word is used of those who have lived 
beyond the ordinary age of man, for it is 
the name of the last month of the Mace- 
donians. If the proverbial phrase 
referred to in this citation was in general 
vogue, it is more likely to have arisen 
from the story of the long-lived Hyper- 
boreans. 


living in his own time, not heroic figures 
of a past mythology: and he probably 
understood the name to mean ‘the car- 
riers from place to place, just as he 
afterwards speaks of the Hyperborean 
Abaris 'carrying round' the sacred 
arrow Tov olaröv repiépepe (4. 36): O. 
Schroeder's objection, Archiv Relig. 
Wiss. 1904, p. 73—that the word by its 
form should have a passive meaning is 
not final, for such compounds occasion- 
ally oscillate between active and passive 
senses (cf, ávwpepís, active in Aristotle, 
Phys. 4. 9, 2). But the narrative of 
Herodotus itself suggests that in his 
time there were no actual couriers escort- 
ing the offerings along the whole line of 
their route: the weppepées may have 
been the name in the fifth century for 
those who brought them from their last 
stage. 
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far the most interesting contribution made by philology to the 
solution of a problem of Greek religion *. We can trace back 
the name itself to the eighth century B.C., but we cannot say 
when the false etymology first arose®, or when the name 
acquired this ex Aypothesí fictitious ethnic significance. Accept- 
ing Ahrens' explanation, we can draw some interesting conclu- 
sions bearing on the ethnology of the cult from the antiquity of 
the word and the legends attaching to it. It appears that in pre- 
historic times certain settlements of the Apolline worship along 
the northermost border of Hellas were in the habit of sending 
first-fruits for the god to some famous cult-centre of his worship 
further south. In the earliest times we should suppose that 
this could be none other than Delphi, which was already famed 
for its wealth in the days of Homer, when, as far as we can 
judge, Delos was still obscure. The most ancient temple of 
Delphi was built of laurel-wood from Tempe, according to the 
legend, and built by Hyperborean architects, Pagasos and 
Agyieus?. And the ‘ Pythian way’ that led from Tempe past 
Larissa through Thessaly and the old Pelasgiotis, touching no 
doubt at Pherai, and thence proceeding through the country 
of the Ainianes and the old Dryopian settlements of Oeta, 
through Doris and the territory of the western Locrians to 
Delphi, must have been a route of ancient pilgrimage connect- 
ing places that were hallowed by associations with the earliest 


as living somewhere at the circumference 
oftheGreek world: it seemsthat Alcaeus 


2 O. Schroeder, op. cit., in a recent 
discussion of the whole question pro- 


poses another explanation : he assumes 
a ‘pre-Hellenic’ word Bópis = * moun- 
tain,’ and interprets 'YrepBópeo: as “those 
who live above the mountains,” that is 
the “heavenly folk”: but apart from the 
doubts that might be raised concerning 
this etymology, 1 do not find that bis 
paper throws much light on the ques- 
tions of ritual and ethnology. 

b Herodotus (4. 33) states that the 
Hyperboreoi were mentioned by Hesiod 
and by the epic poet of the Epigoni: 
the author of the Homeric hymn to 
Dionysos (l. 29) refers to them as a 
definite people imagined by him perhaps 


conceived of them as a people living in 
the north of Greece, probably in the 
region of Tempe (R. 256%, vide infra, 
p.104). It may have been in the sixth 
century, the flourishing period of the 
Ionic colonies in the Black Sea, at a 
time when the poetry and legends asso- 
ciated with the names of Aristeas and 
Abaris arose, that the transplantation of 
the Hyperboreans to the country north 
of Scythia, the dim land “beyond the 
north wind, took place (cf. Herod. 4. 
13-15). Pind. O£ 3. 31 gives the first 
example of the false etymology. 
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period of the conquering Apolline cult 48" Along this 
route in late spring or early summer came the sacred Delphian 
boy who every ninth year, at the feast of the Stepteria, im- 
personated the young god returning from Tempe, purified and 
bearing the sacred laurel. And the poem of Alcaeus, para- 
phrased by Himerius”5*4—speaking ofthe return of Apollo from 
the ‘ Hyperboreans’ in midsummer, a time that would coincide 
nearly with the Pythian festival—suggests that this triumphal 
return of the god was in some way associated in the people’s 
imagination with the procession along the Pythian way. We 
find then that the route led from and through countries 
that might properly be called ‘Hyperborean.’ It led from 
Macedon, where the presumable existence of the name ¿xep- 
Beperatoı as a synonym of "Yaepjópeoi—if we may trust the 
Paroemiographi—and the designation of the harvest-month 
as Umepßeperaios are, as we have seen, facts of crucial signi- 
ficance, and the later attested cults along the Macedonian 
and adjacent coasts* may be descended in part from a very 
ancient inheritance. Thessaly also was a land full of Hyper- 
borean traditions; the significance of the names of Pagasos 
and Themisto has been pointed out, while Crusius? has 
ingeniously suggested that the very name of Pherai alludes 
to the sacred ‘carriers’: the antiquity and prestige of the cult 
of Apollo at Pagasai, where Kyknos was in the habit of inter- 
cepting the hecatombs that were passing by this place ez route 
for the southern temple °, are attested by Hesiod 2, and there 
seems to be a legend of human sacrifice associated with it: we 
can therefore understand why Philostephanos of Cyrene identi- 
fied the Thessalians with the Hyperboreans as Mnaseas identi- 
fied the Delphians?. Possibly the cult-title of Kep8otos ‘the 
gainful' at Larissa may allude to the god whose revenues are 
swelled by the transmission of the first-fruits ; and the chief 
functionary in his ritual at this city was called the àpyibaórn- 
$ópos, a name reminding us of the laurel-bearing boy from 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Thrace, ably regards this as proof that Pagasai 
Macedon. was one of the halting-points of the 

> Roscher, Lex. 1. 2831. Pythian way. 

° Müller, Dorians, 1, p. 205, reason- 
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Tempe, the human counterpart of the god* As regards the 
other tribes whose territory was traversed by the Pythian way, 
the legends and the historical record sufficiently prove the 
very ancient and close connexion of the Ainianes and the 
Dryopians with Delphi ?^ 144, Finally, that the Locrians were 
associated with the Hyperboreans is attested by the curious 
statement of the Scholiast on Apollonius, derived almost 
certainly from Hekataeus, that the latter were divided into 
three tribes, the Ozolai, the Epiknemidii, and the Epizephyrii?. 
We may further note that these * Hyperborean' North Greeks 
are all mentioned in the list of communities that constituted the 
Amphictyonic assembly 122 ; and we find in the constitution of 
this religious association a marked preponderance of the North 
Greek element, some of the leading Peloponnesian communi- 
ties being not represented, also the reflection of an epoch when 
society was still tribal rather than civic. We may conclude 
then that the central point of the earliest Hyperborean or 
North Greek Apolline ritual was Delphi, that the sacred way 
from Tempe thitherward was the route of the first Hyper- 
borean offerings, and that this may have corresponded more or 
less with the line of the earliest southward migrations of the 
worshippers of Apollo. 

But these may have followed more than one path from the 
Balkans into the Hellenic peninsula ; another wave of invasion 
may have moved down from the Hadriatic through Illyria and 
Epirus to Dodona. It is a very significant fact that this tract 
of country lay on the route which the * Hyperborean' offer- 
ings pursued in the historical times, and of which the goal was 
Delos. It seems for a moment that we are here treading on 
firmer ground. For there is no reason to suppose that the 
Delians deceived Herodotus, or themselves were ignorant of 
the places within or near the Hellenic border whence the offer- 
ings came 2426, Something then was being transmitted in the 
fifth century along the Adriatic frontier of Greece till it reached 
Dodona, at which point, apparently, the carriers struck across 
the mountainous interior and finally emerged on the shores of 
the Maliac gulf; after which the offerings passed along the 


* Geogr, Reg. s. v. Thessaly. 
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Euboean cities of the Euripus, the last being Karystos, and the 
link between Karystos and their final goal was the island 
Tenos. If we are to find any vraisemblance in the first part 
of Herodotus' statement, that the starting-point was Scythia, 
we may interpret this to mean that before his time the Ionic 
cities of the Black Sea were sending their quota and connected 
themselves at some point with an old Hyperborean chain of 
delivery. And his account may be thus reconciled on the 
whole with that of Pausanias 222 f, who informs us that the first 
Hellenic station which received the Apolline tribute from the 
Scythians was Sinope, whence they were then passed on by 
the Hellenes—he does not say by what route—till they reached 
Prasiai in Attica, and the Athenians finally escorted them to 
Delos. And in the later prehistoric and all through the 
historic period the sacred island attracted to itself the * Hyper- 
borean' offerings and most of the Hyperborean legend, and we 
hear no more of Delphi in this connexion. We are confronted 
here with many difficulties in the way of the ethnological 
explanation of the development of the ritual and the cult. 

The Delian foundation is probably later than the Delphian. 
Besides the evidence from the Homeric poems, which is of 
some value, we have fairly clear testimony that the North 
Greek cults of Apollo belong to the oldest period, and no such 
archaic institution can be found in his more southern worships 
as the Delphic Amphictyony. The oldest race in the Pelo- 
ponnese that were devoted to the god, the Dryopians, preserved 
a firm tradition of their aboriginal connexion with Delphi, and 
to them we may trace the leading worships of Apollo Pythaeus 
in the Peloponnese!**, and possibly the Karneian*. In Arcadia 
the god was obviously an intruder, and is scarcely associated 
with the oldest and autochthonous divinities: the incident at 
Pheneos, narrated by Plutarch’, and the story of Leimon 
and Skephros °, suggest in fact a certain hostility between him 
and the aboriginal inhabitants. It has been shown already 
how frequent are the traces of ethnic connexion between 
Arcadia and North Greece; there are some slight indications 


* Vide infra, pp. 132-133. P 557 D. (de ser. mem. vind. c. 1a). 
* Paus. 8. 53, a-3. 
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of a Dryopian settlement in Arcadia*, and the name of 
Apollo *Oyxetáras at Thelpusa >, as well as the religious asso- 
ciations of this district, which have been examined in a former 
chapter, point clearly to Boeotia. Again, there are reasons 
for supposing that in the famous pre-Doric cult of Apollo of 
Amyclai, which will be discussed later, an immigrant god dis- 
possessed an autochthonous hero. Finally, in Attica his cult 
marks the Ionic settlement, and won no hold-on the Acropolis 
nor any close association with the Zeus-Athena worship, and 
cannot, therefore, have belonged to the aboriginal Hellenic 
religion of the land. 

From the analogy, then, of these facts we may regard the 
priority of Delphi as probable, and may disregard the Delian 
legend of the birth as valueless for the chronology of the cult. 
And the general direction of Ionic migration makes strongly 
for the belief that the Delos-temple was the later foundation. 
The fame and power of the Apolline worship in the island 
were entirely due to the Ionic expansion, and we cannot find 
any clue that might enable us to trace it back to a pre-Ionic 
period. We may believe that in their North Greek home the 
Ionians were already ardent worshippers of the god, and had 
already won the right of membership of the Delphic Amphi- 
ktyony before they moved southward and over sea: and as in 
a former chapter reasons have been given for the assumption 
that they once had settlements in Boeotia, so here a thread of 
connexion may be discerned between Delos and Boeotia in the 
name of the Delian month l'aaa£iór and the cult of Apollo 
l'aAá&os in the latter district !, Both the cult and the name 
of the month are unique, and the coincidence is not likely to 
be accidental”. We may assume then that the Delian temple 
and worship arose at a time when Ionic colonization was 
pushing across into the eastern waters of the Aegean: for, as 
Strabo tells us, Delos was a very convenient resting-place for 

2 Immerwahr, Kult. Myth. Arkad. route down the Euripus, as also in all 
P. 137- probability the Delian personages Opis, 

b Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Arcadia.’ ^ Achaiia, vide vol. 2, p. 488 and De- 

° The name and the temple of Delion meter-chapter, vol. 3, pp. 71-72, aud 


on the Boeotian coast are probably to R. 60, 
be associated with the Hyperborean 
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those who were sailing from Greece to Asia, and the Delian 
legend of the Ionic Theseus and the Cretan Ariadne suggests 
that the island was in very ancient days a post in a trade-route 
that joined Attica and Crete. We may also conclude that as 
it was the Ionic yévn of the Attic tetrapolis who in the main 
achieved the Ionization of Athens, so it was a branch of this 
same stock that settled at Delos, for only in Delos and Attica 
is Apollo known to have been rarpgos or l'evérep * 95; and it 
is also probable that the settlement of Delos took place before 
Athens became Ionic, as the only ancient Attic cult of Apollo 
Delios was in the Tetrapolis!5??, We can easily understand 
that this new and brilliant foundation of the Ionic religion might 
attract the offerings of the Ionic communities even away from 
Delphi. The statement then of Pausanias is entirely credible 
that offerings came from Sinope to Prasiai on the Attic coast, 
and were carried across thence by the Athenians to Delos 24% f, 
And an interesting inscription from Sestos of the second cen- 
tury B.C.* supplies a confirmation that may not have been 
noticed hitherto: certain games are mentioned, consecrated to 
Hermes and Herakles, and performed in a sacred building or 
enclosure called zà YrepfBeperatov. We have here in an official 
state-document the preservation of the Macedonian synonym 
for the "YzépBopot or the ‘YrepBdpeor: for it is natural to explain 
the name in the inscription of Sestos as a designation of the 
spot or the building where the ‘ Hyperborean ' offerings were 
landed or lodged for transmission, if they were coming through 
the Hellespont, or where the state of Sestos collected and 
dispatched its own to join the contributions from the Black 
Sea that may have come to Byzantium and then been trans- 
mitted by land along the Thracian coast. In any case, the 
fact that in the second century the name of ¿repBepéras, of the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt, was still preserved at 
Sestos to designate the carriers of the sacred tribute, furnishes 
strong additional support to Ahrens’ brilliant theory. 

We cannot say whether the route given by Pausanias 
converged at some point on the north-eastern coast with 
that which Herodotus gives us on the authority of his Delian 


* Dittenb. Syll. Inscr. ist ed., no, 246. 
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informants, or whether it was entirely independent, a specially 
Ionic pilgrims'-way. Certainly the historian’s description 
carefully omits all reference to Prasiai or Athens; but this 
silence may reflect the local jealousy of the Delians in the 
middle of the fifth century, when they had not yet entirely 
lost their religious autonomy. It was from the Marathonian 
tetrapolis that the signal was given for the dispatch of the 
Athenian theoria to Delos; and it was here, as we have seen, 
in the oldest Ionic settlement of Attica, not in Athens, that 
the Attic temple of Apollo Delios was erected. And Prasiai 
might well have been a post in an old Delian route that came 
from North Greece by Euboea and the Euripos; and the 
Mycenaean finds at this place prove it to have been a pre- 
historic settlement of some importance, while the legends 
concerning Erysichthon * attest its very early association with 
Delos, an association probably independent of Athens. 

But, in the Herodotean account, what is hardest to understand 
is the reason why the Northern Greeks of Thessaly and the 
Macedonian border, and the communities of the north-western 
shores should have come to select Delos as the goal of their 
offerings, if this—as has been argued—had originally been 
Delphi. For why should the prestige of the later Ionic 
foundation have persuaded the non-Ionic peoples of the north 
to neglect the older shrine in this matter of the Hyperborean 
oblations? "We could explain it if we found traces of a bitter 
rivalry between the two Apolline centres, which at an early 
period might have lowered the authority of the Delphian. 
But we do not find any. It may indeed have been some slight 
feeling of jealousy that moved the Delphic oracle to encourage 
the claims of the Boeotian Tegyra, as against Delos, to be the 
birthplace of the twin-divinities®. Yet the relations between 
the Pythian shrine and the island-temple appear to have been 
cordial and the latter loyally acknowledged the religious 
hegemony of the former, regarding it as a pious duty to 
hospitably entertain all Delphians”?, and never attempting to 


a Paus, I. 31, 2 (tomb of Erysichthon 18, 5. 
at Prasiai, who was buried there on his > Vide Plut. p. 412°. 
return from a 6eopía to Delos), cf. 1. 
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compete with the former as a seat of mantic inspiration. In 
Attica the organization of the Delian service was associated 
with that of the Delphian 155 £, and in various ways the Pythion 
at Athens with the temple of Delos?; we have also a record of 
the conjoint celebration in the island of the Pythia and Delia 
by Polykrates the tyrant 58. In fact we may believe that the 
Ionians, to whom the Delian worship owed both its foundation 
and its brilliant prosperity, had been from of old, when still 
in their prehistoric North-Greek home, closely attached to 
Delphi, and would not be severed from their old allegiance 
by the new cult-centre that they themselves had created. 
Moreover so far is it from being true, that the Pythian cult 
paled at all as the Delian rose to its zenith, that on the con- 
trary the Ionic colonization which gave birth to the latter, 
helped to exalt the prestige of the older oracular shrine; and 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese brought it a further 
increase of power. Yet Delos became the *hyperborean ' 
depository not only for the Ionians but for the Northern and 
North-western Greek stocks: perhaps because the transmarine 
expansion, in which most of the communities took part, 
suggested the convenience of finding a central island home 
for the propitiatory cult of their leader Apollo, who had 
become a god of the sea while retaining his character as a 
god of the harvest. Later, we find the ‘Hyperboreans’ 
vaguely relegated to the west b, perhaps even to the south-east, 
of the Mediterranean world ; and this is just what we should 
expect, according to Ahrens' explanation; for the Greek 
communities of the western waters, as well as those of the 
Asia Minor coast, if they sent offerings to either Delphi or 
Delos would be called * hyperboreans, so long as a reminis- 
cence of the original meaning of the word survived. Hence 
it is that Olen, who “came from the Hyperboreans 2; 
appears dimly as a Thessalian, an Achaean, or a Lycian ° ; 
and we may conclude that Lycia, hellenized by Apollo- 


* Yide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos. Hyperborean land, Crusius, op. cit. 

P Vide Crusius in Roscher, 1, p. 3816. — p. 2818, quotes Apoll. Rhod. 2. 674, as 

* "There is only this indirect evidence supporting it, but the citation appears 
for the identification of Lycia with the to me to have no such significance. 
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worshippers in a very early prehistoric period, sent back its 
*hyperborean' quota to Delphi or Delos. Nevertheless the 
northern element in the legend of the Hyperboreans is always 
dominant, and herein lies its value for the early ethnology of 
the cult. In no other worship of Greece do we find at so 
early a time a similar ritual of pilgrimage and dedication to 
a distant shrine. A glimpse is presented to us of a prehistoric 
period, when religion had already transcended the narrowest 
local and tribal barriers, when various Hellenic communities 
were already worshipping the same divinity and acknowledging 
to some extent a religious centre: when the nascent inter- 
national law, which was religious in its origin, threw its aegis 
over the pilgrim-couriers, the reppepées or ümepßopoı or 
SaepBepérat who travelled from place to place collecting or 
transmitting the oblations, and bearing the arrow as the 
badge of their tutelary god just as heralds carried the staff 
of Hermes, and who were reputed to be pious because they 
were sacrosanct. 

The ethnological question need not be pursued further at 
present: but a summary statement of it might emphasize 
the following conclusions which a minute examination of the 
phenomena will be found to confirm. The Apolline worship 
at a very early, though perhaps not the earliest, era of Hellenic 
history had struck deep roots in North Greece, and from 
thence spread its branches southwards and across the sea: 
of wider compass than Poseidon's, it was already in some 
sense the common property of the leading tribes in the north, 
Thessalian-Achaeans, Ionians, Dryopes, and Dorians, before 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese and before the great 
colonies were planted along the Asia Minor coast ; and hence 
in the later era of expansion it became a leading cult in the 
cities of Aeolis and Ionia, and dominant in the Dorian Penta- 
polís: the Peloponnesían Doríans were devoted to the cults 
of Apollo Tlugaeús and Kdpretos, but both these they probably 
found already established there by an earlier Dryopian immi- 
gration, while the Amyclaean Apollo was the divinity of the 
Achaean*, the Messenian Apollo Köpvdos probably of a Minyan 

* The Amyclaean cult had travelled to Cyprus probably in connexion with 
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population?5; and Apollo Lykeios who gave his name to 
Lycia belonged to the oldest stratum of the religion, and his 
cult was the common heritage of many races a. 

We can now inquire into the personality of the God, noting 
his characteristics in the earlier and later periods. Although 
he may have entered Hellas already a deity of the political 
community, yet some of his worships preserved a reminiscence 
of savagery and wild life, and we may regard these as 
aboriginal. The bow, his constant attribute, may have marked 
the divinity of the tribes who lived mainly by the chase. And 
of such a stage the cults of 'Aypatos at Megara, ’Ayperys 
at Chios and Adgptos in Kalydon may be distant survivals 56, 
Even in the later period the wild-wood and the cave were 
regarded here and there as his proper haunts: in two cities 
of Cyprus he was worshipped as ‘YAdrys, ‘the god of the 
wood, and inscriptions from the vicinity of Paphos dedicating 
a grotto to him under this name, and the cult travelled over 
to Egypt*. By a coincidence we again find the cave-dwelling 
god at a spot called "ha: near Magnesia on the Maeander, 
where a striking ritual was practised of which Pausanias has 
preserved the record?: the very archaic image of Apollo, 
dedicated in a cavern there, inspired supernatural powers in 
the priests, who were able to throw themselves from pre- 
cipitous heights, to pluck up tall trees by the roots and to 
carry them on their shoulders along dizzy paths. Such 
phrenzied possession, that lifts the worshipper above the 
ordinary level of humanity, was rarely found in the Apolline 
religion of the historic period, and would belong rather to 


some early * Achaean' migration from 
Laconía, which may also have brought 
to the island the cult of Apollo 'EAeíz7s, 
from the Laconian Helos: see Geogr, 
Reg. s.v. Cyprus: Steph. Byz. s.v. 
“Eos: Meister, Die griech. Dialecte, 2, 
p. 129 (from Deeke), cf. ev. d Ez. grec. 
1889, p. 231. 

* The cults of Apollo "'Awpatos, 
"Apxmyerns II&tos at Megara (R. 6, 64, 
148), of Apollo (? Ka6ápatos) at Sikyon 
(KR. 222°, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Sikyon, cf. 


Artemis, R. 79°), Apollo Teneates at 
Tenea (Geogr. Reg. s. v.), 'EmiBaTñpios 
and @edpos at Troezen (R. 38, 145 
273^), as well asthe chief cults of Argos, 
seem all to belong to the pre-Dorian 
period, so far as their legendary asso- 
ciations are an indication. In the scanty 
list of Elean and Achaean cults we can 
find no ethnographic clue, except that 
we may interpret the Elean Apollo 
Oépjuos as Aetolian, vide p. 167. 
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the votaries of Dionysos; but we may regard it here as an 
aboriginal tradition that has followed the Thessalian colonists 
to their new home, and that descends from a time when A pollo 
in North Greece was still a deity of the wild wood, and when 
his ritual was marked with the savage ecstasy of wood-magic. 
The fashion of using the cave as a shrine was still in vogue 
in the Mycenaean period—witness the Dictaean cave of Zeus 
with its Mycenaean hoard of votive-offerings—and did not 
wholly die out under the later civilization. It survived 
naturally in some of the chthonian worships; but Apollo 
was not'chthonian'; and probably at the beginning of his 
Hellenic career, and certainly by the time he arrived at Athens, 
he had shaken off most of his savagery, and had become a 
deity of the higher political life. Therefore it is all the more 
surprising to find him still worshipped at Athens as a cave- 
dweller as late as the Roman period*; beneath the northern 
rocks of the Acropolis, which were called Maxpaí, was the 
cavern which Euripides mentions as the scene of the union 
between Creusa and Apollo, and which, through the legend 
of Ion, was associated with Delphi and the Ionic settlement 
of Attica, and intimately connected with the official and politi- 
cal life of the state. In Hellenic life it often happened that the 
trace of the primitive fact still survived in the higher social 
organism ; but there are special facts which will be examined 
below ^ explaining why the political deity of Athens should 
still haunt the cave. 

To the same aboriginal period the worship of Apollo 
Aúxetos?” must have belonged. The history of this title is more 
curious than that of any other in Greek religious nomen- 
clature, the name of the country of Lycia probably, and 
the French Lycée obviously, being derived from the appella- 
tive of a primitive god of wolves. For this is etymologically, 
at least according to the data which we have to work on, the 
only right explanation of Avkeıos, and the other theory that 
derives the word from an assumed form Adkn=‘light,' which 
appears in audıAun and Avxaßas, is etymologically unsound. 
Serious error has arisen both among the older and younger 

a Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica. b Vide pp. 156-157. 
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school of mythological inquirers®, by ignoring the well 
attested law of adjectival formations, by which noun-stems 
in o [e] give rise to adjectival forms in eos [tos] and stems 
in a to forms in ‘ats.’ Therefore the forms Aúxewos and 
Avxaios cannot be explained, as they usually are, by reference 
to the same noun-stem: the former can designate a wolf-god, 
and cannot designate a light-god ; the latter can designate 
a light.god, but not originally or except by false analogy a 
god of wolves: and what else these two terms could re- 
spectively mean we cannot with our present material discover. 
Now, through a natural error of popular etymology, the 
wolf strayed into the legend of thé Arcadian Zeus Avxaios 
and possibly into his ritual: but the animal is far more in- 
timately at home in the legend and the ritual of Apollo 
Aúxetos?, It was the wolves that led Leto in her travail, 
herself in the form of a she-wolf, from the country of 
the Hyperboreans to Delos, or to the river Xanthos in 
Lycia?5^; and Apollo may have been called Auxnyevís by 
Pandaros in the /liad in the sense of ‘born from the she. 
wolf”? Apollo sends the wolves to nourish his own child, 
Miletos, in Crete? ; and in the A rgives' legend, explaining the 
origin of their ancient cult of Apollo Aúxews, concerning 
the combat between the wolf and the bull on which hung the 
question of the sovereignty of Danaos or Gelanor, Apollo bade 
Danaos worship him as the chief deity of the community 
if the wolf conquered, but Poseidon (the bull-god) if the 
victory went to the bull. This is the story as preserved by 
Servius@; and even in the somewhat different version that 
Pausanias í f and—with trifling variations—Plutarch follow, in 


* Examples are too numerous to > The orthography of the title of Zeus 


quote: I was under the influence of the 
same error when I wrote vol. r, pp. 41, 
92; perhaps the first who set the modern 
classical anthropologist on a false scent 
in this matter was Professor Robertson 
Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The deriva- 
tion of Aóxeos from Aúsņ (= light) 
was rife in the Hellenistic period, vide 
Macrob. 1. 17, 37. 


never varies: Apollo's epithet Aúkeios 
is once—in an erroneous gloss of 
Hesychius—given as Avxatos*! : but the 
classical writers and the inscriptions 
are entirely in accord as to the form. 

* Ausm-yers can arise from the stem 
Avko ; cf. venyevis, &XaoQnBóXos, wohepa~ 
dóxos. Vide Curtius, Greek Gram. Expl. 
pp. 165-166. 

* Aen. 4. 377. 
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which the wolf appears merely as the symbol of the ad- 
venturous stranger, it is still the god who has sent his familiar 
animal. There are certain transformation-stories also in which 
Apollo himself takes this animal form : in this shape he slew 
the Telchines, and united himself with Kyrene. What is 
more important than these legends are the records that show 
that the wolf was occasionally his sacrificial animal; this is 
expressly stated by the Scholiast of Sophocles in regard to 
Argos "f, and the story given by Pausanias ? 4 seems to point 
to some kind of sacrifice once offered to the wolves at Sikyon 
in the temple of Apollo Aúxetos?. Being then the familiar 
animal, and at times the sacrificial victim, it is probable that 
the wolf was in some way regarded as ‘the double’ or the 
incarnation of the deity. For the older theories that read 
symbolism everywhere fail to explain Apollo Avkeos: in a 
few legends the wolf may have symbolized the stranger, but 
there is no other legend besides the Argive attaching to Apollo 
Lykeios where the stranger appears at all. Perhaps the wolf 
may have occasionally been regarded as typical of death and 
the lower world, and for this reason Hades or the demon-hero 
of Temesa may have been represented with wolf's skin for 
cap or mantle; but it is difficult to discern any genuine 
chthonian feature in Apollo. 

Nor, finally, does the wolf in Greek mythology possess any 
astral or solar significance that we can recognize’. Probably, 
no symbolism was intended at all in this association of the 
animal and the god. 

We are very possibly confronted here with a remnant of 
direct animal-worship (or half-worship), upon which the cult 
of a higher god is engrafted: the primitive Greek may have 
made occasionally propitiatory offerings to the wolves, as the 
Acarnanians made to the flies“; and in fact we are told by 
ascholiast that a man who killed a wolf in Attica used *to 

* Prof. Robertson Smith— Keligion of some modern writers, as might be 
Semites, p. 209—interprets the record in expected, have tried to attach a solar 
this way. symbolism to Apollo's wolf. 

* Macrobius believed that in Egypt e Clem. Alex. Zrvfr. p. 34, P. (so also 
both Apollo and the wolf were wor- at Leukas, Ael. Mat. An. 11. 8). 
shipped as solar beings, [R. 77]; and 
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make a collection’ for its burial?, that is to say buried it with 
costly and propitiatory offerings”?. We are at liberty to con- 
jecture that the wolf was once reverenced in Greece, as the 
sacred animal of a wolf-tribe, and that an Apollo Aúxetos 
supervened upon or emerged from a tribal totem-cult. But 
there is no trace of a wolf-tribe in Greece, like the Hirpini in 
Italy?, and animals are frequently reverenced by tribes that 
do not take them for their badge, nor can we discover any- 
thing clearly totemistic in the legend or ritual of Apollo 
Lykeios. But we win from it a glimpse of a very primitive 
period of religious thought when Apollo was still the wood- 
deity of a race of hunters and shepherds, and the fierce beast 
of the wood was regarded as his natural and sacred associate 
and occasional incarnation. And even the later and civilized 
Greece recognized in him the deity of the chase, who cherished 
the living things of the wild °, and to whom the hunter offered 
a thank-offering for his game ê. 

We can now trace out the geography and the progress ot 
this special cult. Like the others, it doubtless travelled south- 
wards from the north. We may discern a trace of it on the 
old Hyperborean route that led from Tempe to Delphi, if we 
follow a clue that is afforded by the anonymous story which 
Servius preserves: “after the death of Python it was a wolf 
that first brought Apollo the laurel from that place which is 
called Tempe'?*. But Apollo, or his human representative, 
came down from Tempe, bearing the purifying laurel; it seems 
then to have been remembered that he once moved down that 
highway of Hellenic conquest in the form of a wolf-god. Itis 
certain that the worship existed at Delphi *, for in the well- 
known Labyadai inscription (fifth century B.C) mention is 


* This is not really inconsistent with 
the statement of the Scholiast on Aris- 
toph. 4v. 368, that an old Attic law 
ordered the killing of wolves and gave 
large rewards to the slayer. The Ainos 
seem to slay the bear freely, but are 
careful to propitiate him, vide Frazer, 
G. B* 2. pp. 376 and 429. 

b The statement of Servius, Aen. 2. 
185, reveals a wolf-worship once prac- 


tised on Mount Soracte by a wolf-tribe, 
the Hirpini, who dance a wolf-dance. 
The wolf figures in hieratic Mycenaean 
art, and was therefore probably a sacred 
animal in the Mycenaean period: on 
a Mycenaean seal in the museum of 
Candia we see two wolves heraldically 
grouped around a pillar like the lions 
on the Lion-Gate. 
* Cf. Aesch. 4g. 55. 
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made of the sacrificial skins belonging to ó Axes: and in 
the temple near the 'great altar' stood a bronze statue of 
a wolf, which as the cicerone informed Pausanias was dedi- 
cated to commemorate the following incident: a temple-robber 
had buried some treasure that belonged to the Delphic god 
on Mount Parnassos, and as he lay asleep there was attacked 
and slain by a wolf, which thereupon went every day to the 
city and by its howls at last attracted people to the spot, and 
the gold was recovered; the wolf was evidently inspired by 
Apollo Lykeios. It is possible—though the evidence of a late 
Orphic fragment is not enough to pronounce on "?—that it was 
as Avkeıos or Avkopeús that the god first delivered his Pythian 
oracles, as in other places we find the wolf-god dealing in 
divination. The cult is not found elsewhere in North Greece ; 
but it must have reached Attica at an early period, where it 
flourished down to a late age*. An archaic inscription attests 
its existence at Spata near Marathon, and we may suppose it 
to belong to the earliest Ionic period ; the Lyceum at Athens 
stood on the south of the Acropolis, near the district known 
as Agrai, and the temple-legend associated it with the early 
Pandionid period, while a story was told to explain its dedica- 
tion, which savours perhaps—from a very long way off—of 
a primitive wolf-sacrifice?. It is difficult to discern what 
special character attached to the worship in Attica: we find 
Aeschylus in a well-known passage'r appealing to Apollo 
Avxevos with a full sense of the original significance of the 
epithet: but the dogma that is sometimes maintained, that 
it expresses generally the darker and destructive aspect of 
Apollo in contrast to the brighter, is unproved and im- 
probable*. The history of the Athenian building known as 
TO Aéxeor was chequered: by the fifth century B.C. it had 
come to be used as a gymnasium, and its precincts for military 
exercises especially of the cavalry ; in the fourth century it 
was chosen for the school of Aristotle, and hence the name 
has survived in modern Europe. All this may have been 
pure accident; we need not conclude that a god who was 


* Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica, cf. R. 7®, © Vide Soph. Electr. 1379. 
b Schol. Demosth. 24, p. 114. 
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originally wolfish had come to be regarded as a power to 
whom warlike manceuvres or philosophic lectures might be 
specially consecrated. But certainly at an early time the cult 
of Aúxetos became as civilized as any other; and it is possible 
that at Athens he grew into a patron-deity of the law-courts. 
At least, this will be proved if it can be shown that the Attic 
hero Aúxos, whose statue “in wolf's form? stood near the law- 
courts, was merely a degenerate form of the god; but this 
question belongs to a separate chapter on hero-worship. For 
the present it may be enough to note that the deity under 
this title is nowhere explicitly associated with any legal 
functions or with any advance in legal ideas, as AecAdivios 
was ; unless we choose to interpret a vague passage in Philo- 
stratus’ Heroicus, where Apollo Aéxeos is called d£ios, as an 
indication that the wolf-god protected the exile and was there- 
fore interested in the higher law concerning homicide" ; but 
the context does not bear out any such interpretation. 

The grave of Nisos behind the Lyceum connects this cult 
with the Megarid, whence it is probable that Athens derived 
it. The records attest its antiquity in the Isthmus and in the 
Peloponnese'*-?, and we may regard it as a heritage from 
the pre-Dorian days. The Argive appears to have been the 
most prominent "f; its origin was, as we have seen, associated 
with the legend of Danaos®, whose throne was preserved in 
the temple amidst other monuments of great antiquity ; and 
still in the days of Pausanias the shrine was ‘the most re- 
markable in the city.” It seems that here was maintained the 
perpetual fire, which we find in certain Greek communities, 
as we find it in the Vesta-service at Rome, the symbol of the 
continuity of the state: and it is noteworthy that this is here 
consecrated to Apollo, though the Argive Hera, the elder 
deity, remains the chief divinity of the state. 

The current of Greek colonization, Aeolic and Ionic, bore 
the cult of Lykeios across the Aegean, and in Kalymna, where 
he appears to have been the chief god of the state 5, it may 

* So far as the temple-legend is worth b Vide Diod. Sic. 5. 54; Hom. ZZ. a. 


anything, it suggests that the Danai 678: the lyre, the coin-type of Kalymna 
were a Hellenic tribe coming from the before 500 B.C.: Head, Hist, Num. 


north, P- 534. 
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have been planted by a Thessalian or Argive settle- 
ment ?*, 

But the most interesting ethnologic problem which the study 
of Hellenic religion and myth may hope to elucidate is pre- 
sented by the name of the country of Lycia. Some modern 
writers are inclined to derive the word from the appellative of 
Apollo that we are now considering ^; but the theory needs to 
be submitted to a more searching criticism than as yet it has 
received. 

In the first place we have every reason for believing that 
Avkía and Aúxio: is Greek and not an aboriginal word adopted 
by the earliest Hellenic immigrants: for at no time did the 
natives call themselves by it, but their ethnic names were 
Teppidat, Tpepídas [= Trmmili], or Miva. The word being 
Greek, we should certainly suspect a connexion between it 
and Apollo Avkeios, especially when we remember how fre- 
quently the names of places in Greece betray a religious 
origin, and how powerful must have been the influence of 
the Apolline cult in Lycia in the pre-Homeric as it was in 
the post-Homeric times. For in the //iad, the Lycian heroes, 
who are altogether of Hellenic character, are specially dear 
to Apollo and swear by Apollo Avxgyevís, an epithet which 
may have meant for Homer * Lycian-born, though originally 
it probably designated ‘ the son of the she-wolf? The Helle- 
nization of Lycia goes back far into the prehistoric period, 
and we may believe this corner of Asia Minor to have been 
the earliest vantage-ground of Hellenism on the Eastern 
continent. The legends attempt to lift the veil for us, and 
we discover the greater value in them the more we examine 
them. The Hellenic settlement is represented by the names 
of Xanthos, Bellerophon, lobates, Sarpedon, Glaukos, and 
Pandaros, and the immigration starts from Crete or Rhodes 


a Miller, Dor. 2. 2, $3; Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 3705; Bury, History of 
Greece, p. 62, is doubtful; Fick, Vorgrie- 
chische Ortsnamen, pp. 2, 132, believes 
in a‘ Hittite’ race of Lukki, from whose 
name and presence the names ‘ Lykia 
Lykaonia, even the Arcadian Lykaon 


and Lykosura, are derived : the ancients 
usually connected the name with the 
hero Aúxos, the Athenian (Herod. 1. 
173; Paus. r. 19, 3) or the Rhodian 
(R. 72; but this Lykos is usually 
attached to Apollo Aúxetos. 
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with which Argos is associated *. These names are all Hellenic 
— with the possible exception of Sarpedon—and are connected 
with Lycia by no mere fiction of ballad-song or epic-poetry. 
Xanthos, the eponymous hero of the Lycian city, is the son of 
Triopas® from Argos. Bellerophon and Glaukos belong to 
the Isthmus of Corinth and the Argolid, where the cult of 
Apollo Aóxeos must have been strong in the pre-historic 
period ; and they also won a firm footing on Lycian soil in 
pre-Homeric days. According to Alexander Polyistor it was 
Bellerophon who changed the name of the people from Tremili 
to Lykioi*, and his memory was maintained in the land by 
a later hero-cult which Quintus Smyrnaeus attests, and to 
which some lines in Glaukos’ speech in the ///a may refer 4, 
The passage in Quintus is specially valuable, for it proves the 
existence in Lycia of a hero-cult of Glaukos also, and it 
attaches to it a ritual-legend which is really a replica of the 
Thessalian-Lapith legend of the death of Kaineus. We find 
also that Pandaros and Sarpedon were worshipped in later 
times in Lycia °, and the memory of the latter was cherished 
in Cilicia—a land closely connected with the former—by the 
cults of Apollo Sarpedonios?% and Artemis Sarpedonia f, 
the deity taking a title from the favoured hero, as not in- 
frequently happened. Finally the names of Glaukos and 
Iobates were preserved as eponyms of a Lycian deme and 
tribe, while ‘Sarpedon’ survived as a personal Lycian name £, 
This roll of ancestor-heroes then possesses a certain reality, 
and we may believe that they were brought to Lycia by the 


® Attica only comes to play a part in 
the Lycian settlement, because the Attic 
hero Lykos was well known and was 
sure to be connected with the name of 
Lycia. The version in Herodotus, who 
ıs our first authority for this connexion, 
may indicate that the Attic influence in 
Lycia, to which the later art testifies, 
was beginning to be strong in his day 
(1. 173). 

b Triopas has been regarded as iden- 
tical with the three-eyed Zeus of Argos, 
and if we could connect the divinity who 
appears under three forms on the Harpy- 


tomb from Xanthos with the Argive 
god (see A. B. Cook, Class. Rev. 1904, 
D: 75), we should have another clue of 
connexion between Lycia and Argos; but 
vide p. 287, n. c. 

° Steph. Byz, s.v. TpeuíAg (Müller, 
F. H. G. 3, fr. 84). 

3 71.6. 194 ; Quint. Smyr. 10. 158. 

° Strab. p. 665; C. Z. G. add. 4269? ; 
Schol. Arist. Vud. 622. 

f Artemis, R. 79”, 

E Steph. Byz. s.v. TAaóxov gos. 
C. Z, G. add. 42691. 
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first wave of Hellenism that reached these shores. For we 
must connect them with the name of Avkıoı, which according 
to our lights we must maintain to be Greek, and intimately 
with the worship of Apollo; and this on close examination 
proves to be purely Hellenic in Lycia and not intermixed 
with barbaric elements, unless we choose gratuitously to 
regard the divination by the sacred fish at Sura ?'* to be an 
alien trait. In fact the Hellenic element must have been 
stronger originally than the facts presented by the later 
period would suggest?, when it seems to have been almost 
submerged beneath the aboriginal. 

Now the legends, connecting the earliest immigrant settle- 
ment ultimately with Argos but immediately with Crete, and 
the Rhodian tradition, cited by Diodorus from Zeno the 
historian of Rhodes, that the Telchinian Lykos migrated from 
Rhodes and founded the temple of Apollo Lykios on the 
river Xanthos™, have a vraisemblance of their own, and 
accord with certain other legends and certain facts". But 
what we should immediately look for is evidence of the ancient 
existence of the cult of Apollo Aúxetos in Lycia, in Crete, and 
Rhodes. And the evidence is only vague and indirect. As 
regards Lycia and Rhodes, we have merely the statement of 
the Rhodian historian”*, and we cannot with certainty con- 
clude from it that a cult of the wolf-god existed in his own 
day at Xanthos; for it is not discernible on the Lycian coins °, 
nor in the records concerning the oracular shrines of the 
Lycian Apollo. In Crete there is certainly a trace of it pre- 
served by the legend that the Cretan infant Miletos, the child 


* The evidence from the place-names, 60; since Kirchhoff wrote, the Rhodian 


especially Xanthos, corroborates this. 

b Daidala, the name of a mountain in 
Lycia and on the Rhodian mainland, 
Strab. p. 664: Xanthos worshipped in 
the Lycian city from Argos and Crete, 
C. Z, G. 4269°, August. De Civ. D. 18, 
12, Steph. Byz. s. v. Ráv6os; ancient cult 
of Apollo, ’Epvöißios or "Epegipuos in 
Rhodes and Lycia, R, 23; the Lycian 
alphabet accords with the Rhodian in 
the use of the non-Phoenician double 
letters (vide Kirchhoff, Studien, pp. 59- 


alphabet is found also to belong, like the 
Lycian, to the * Western ' Group). 

° The inscription 'AróAAwv Avkıos on 
coins of the Imperial period merely 
designates the God of the country: vide 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lycia. One of the 
late Latin compilers of mythology pub- 
lished by Bode says indeed that Apollo 
was represented in Lycia as of wolfish 
form (R. 7”); but his treatise is full of 
absurdities and we cannot trust his 
authority. 
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of Apollo, the founder and eponymous hero of the famous 
Carian-Ionian city, was suckled by wolves which Apollo sent 
to save him when he was exposed m: and the Lycian Sar- 
pedon was also regarded as one of the founders of Miletos ®. 
But neither in Miletos nor in Crete have we definite record of 
the worship of Apollo Aúxetos. Nevertheless the theory that 
is here being discussed is not discredited by this lack of the 
decisive proof: the legendary association of Rhodes and Lycia 
with Argos is an important fact, for this latter of all places in 
the Peloponnese was devoted to Apollo Aúxetos, and it is 
a significant point that the Argive cult also possessed that 
oracular character which marked all the Apolline cults of 
Lycia f, and that both at Patara and Argos a prophetess 
was the medium of inspiration. We may finally note that 
the Cilician city of Tarsos, which according to a strong tradi- 
tion was an Argive colony, worshipping Perseus as its hero- 
ancestor, preserved on its coins an archaic type of Apollo with 
his wolves 7°. We find too that Lycian influences in Tarsos 
are independently attested by the worship of Apollo-Sarpe- 
donius at an oracular shrine?95, either in or not far from 
Tarsos, and the name of this city was associated with the 
myth of Bellerophon b. 

We may then hold as the most probable hypothesis that 
the name of Lycia arose from a very early Hellenic migration, 
starting originally from Argos and moving via Crete and 
Rhodes, of worshippers of Apollo Aúxewos, who themselves 
may have been called Aóxetot, or—more probably «—— may have 
given the name  Avkeia to the ground which they first 
occupied on the eastern shore and on which they built the 
first shrine of their tribal god ; and we may further conjecture 
that this was on the coast near Xanthos and Patara. And if 


* Strab. p. 634, from Ephoros, Cilicia, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, 


P Steph. Byz. s.v. Tapoós, quoting 
from Dionysius Thrax iv +@ mep 
“Pódov, An Argive inscription of the 
early Imperial period commemorates 
*the renewal of the ancient friendship 
of the Aigiaii of Cilicia with our city, 
and speaks of the visit of Perseus to 


p. 422. 

° There is, so far as J am aware, no 
clear instance of a Greek tribe named 
directly after a deity or the appellative 
of a deity: but place-names so derived 
are very numerous. 
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the Ruka mentioned in the inscription of Rameses II are 
really the Lycians—a view accepted by most Egyptologists— 
then we have proof of the presence of Hellenes in Crete and 
on the eastern shore before the fourteenth century B.C.: a fact 
of primary importance for the ethnologic questions raised by 
Dr. Evans’ recent discoveries in Crete. 

Continuing now the survey of those forms of worship that 
belong to a more primitive life, we notice the frequency of the 
cults in which Apollo appears as the pastoral god, the deity of 
the flocks and herds, being occasionally worshipped in con- 
junction with Pan and the Nymphs?!, as in the recently 
discovered cave-shrine of Vari in Attica* and possibly at 
Gythion?. In Epidauros Arcadia, and probably Corcyra, 
he enjoyed the title of Nóutos, which no doubt originally 
referred to the pasture, though Cicero states that it was inter- 
preted in Arcadia as a designation of the god of law: while 
Servius informs us that the bucolic song was consecrated to 
Apollo Nójuos, descending from the time when he fed the 
flocks of Admetos®. In Dorian and Ionic communities we 
find the same functions assigned to him by means of similar 
appellatives?! ; Laconia called him ©opatos and @opdrns, the 
giver of the seeds of life“, he became the goat-god in Naxos *, 
and in Arcadia, where as a powerful intruder from the north he 
usurped to some extent the place of the older deities Pan and 
Hermes, a temple was raised on the banks of the river 
Karnion to Apollo Kepeáras, the god of horned cattle, himself 
perhaps imagined as horned 33: while at Patrai we hear of 
a statue representing him as standing with one foot on the 
cranium of an ox *%, This pastoral nature must have belonged 
to him in North Greece, as is evidenced by the legend of 
Admetos and by the cult-epithet of Taxd£ıos, which, as Plutarch 
says, the Boeotians gave him believing that abundance of 
milk in their flocks and herds was a token of the presence 
of the god in their midst 14. 

In this connexion, an important special question arises 
concerning the relations of Apollo with Aristaios, the hero 
of the pastures and many of the arts of husbandry. It seems 
2 Vide Amer. Journ. Arch. 7,1903. ® Vide infra, p. 312. ° Vide infra, p. 441. 
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that Hesiod, and in a sense Pindar too, identified the hero 
with the god, and we have proof that Apollo was called 
’Apıoraios in Keos?. The question whether the hero was 
originally a distinct divine personage, or merely emerged from 
the higher god in consequence of the detachment of an 
epithet, will be considered elsewhere. It is enough here to 
note that the connexion or interdependence of the two is not 
always maintained, and that 'Apwratos— which must have 
originally meant the ‘son of 'Apíery, probably a synonym 
of Artemis-Kallisté—is not likely to have been in the first 
instance an appellative of Apollo. The union of the two 
probably arose in North Greece, and Pindar, who says that 
men will “consider Aristaios as Zeus and holy Apollo,’ 
describes the hero as “the follower of the flocks,’ óxdova 
püAev. It has been supposed by Reinach that these words 
may explain the Cypriote cult of Apollo "'Ozáe» MeAár- 
Bios ©, which he would derive from an old Arcadian cult 
of Aristaios: the Cypriote dedications, however, do not 
throw any light on the meaning of the epithets*. 

Like most other Greek divinities, Apollo was worshipped 
in his turn as a god of vegetation, aiding the growth of trees, 
flowers, and the harvest. The laurel, the plane-tree, the 
tamarisk, even the apple-tree, are sacred to him, and some of 
his appellatives are derived from them 10715393: of these 
the most important is dapungópos ", which must be con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual of the dapungópia?. We 
find the epithet at Larissa, Chaironeia, Eretria, Thebes, and in 
the Attic deme of Phlye, and at Thebes and Larissa it was 
applied both to the god and to his human representative 
who walked in the festal procession carrying the sacred 
laurel-branch. The term and the ritual acquired a mythic 
allusion to the Hyperborean journey of Apollo who proceeded 
from Tempe to Delphi, bearing the sacred branch of purifica- 
tion after the death of Python. But probably the service was 
originally not mimetic, but purely ritualistic, like the carrying 

* Concerning MeAdvbtos there seems that it was derived from some Cypriote 


no better explanation to offer than that village or district named MéAa»a. 
of Mr. Hogarth’s Devia Cypria, p. 25, > Vide pp. 284-286. 
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of the elpeoidvn, a piece of old-world vegetation-magic, the 
evergreen laurel-bough being borne as a fructifying charm. 
The geography of the cult shows clearly its North Greek 
origin, and we may believe that the district near Tempe was 
probably its original home; it may have reached Phlye from 
Boeotia or Eretria è. 

Among the vegetation-cults, our attention is specially 
engaged by the Amyclaean Apollo, the divinity to whom in 
part at least the great Laconian festival of the Hyakinthia 
was consecrated ! 245, The latter will be examined in detail 
among the other festivals of Apollo towards the close of this 
chapter. As regards the god himself, we are told by Pau- 
sanias that the statue of Apollo at Amyklai was of a very 
ancient type, aniconic except for the head, hands, and feet, the 
head bearing a helmet and the hands a bow and spear ; that 
this stood above a base which had the shape of an altar, and 
which was regarded as the grave of Hyakinthos, a bronze door 
having been let into one of the sides, through which offerings 
were poured to the departed hero before the sacrifice to the god. 

We are all familiar with the legend of Hyakinthos, part of 
which is probably late, and which is not relevant to the cult 
except at the one cardinal point—the death of the hero. 
Now at Amyclai the god was clearly enough distinguished 
from the buried Hyakinthos, and the distinction was marked 
in the ritual of the Hyakinthia. But at Tarentum 1° the tomb 
of Hyakinthos was sometimes called the tomb of Apollo 
Hyakinthos?. A similar question then must arise here as that 
which the Aristaios-cult presented: is the original deity of the 
Amyclaean worship an Apollo Yaxıvdos, from whom, as the 
appellative becomes detached, a hero Hyakinthos arises as an 
emanation? or is Hyakinthos the name of an older aboriginal 
deity or divine personage, whose cult was invaded by Apollo, 
with the effect that the older was partly absorbed by the 
younger god? The question is of much more importance than 


* Tt is a coincidence worth noting that b There is not the slightest reason 
the name and legend of Lykos occurs for tampering with the text of Polybius, 
both at Phlye and Thebes; Paus. 4. as some would do. 


n7. 
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the former one for the true understanding of the old Apolline 
cult ; and it is partly an etymological problem. 

To say no more than that the god and the hero were simply 
named after the flower is a trivial explanation that contents 
no one. The Greek óáxi6os was a species of iris, and it 
appears as a religious symbol, probably as a badge of the 
Earth-goddess, in Mycenaean religious art*. But if Apollo 
had taken an appellative from a favourite flower, we should 
not have heard of Apollo "Yáxuéos, but "Y'ax(v6tos, or "'axwGeis, 
or "Taxw6orpó$os as Artemis was called. The flower of course 
could be personified directly by the quick imagination of the 
people, and we should expect to hear a story of a beautiful 
youth, just as we have a Greek love-story about Daphne or 
Laurel But there was no serious worship of Daphne. The 
Greeks could create these airy half-palpable forms, and 
quicken them with myth and art: but they were not trivial 
enough to make the personification of a flower the object of 
a national and earnest, even gloomy, worship, so imperious 
in its demands that warriors must suspend the course of a 
campaign, in order that they might return and bewail the 
death of a deified iris. 

At least the student who has worked on the old veins of 
religious thought will be slow to believe this ; and he will feel 
justified in his unbelief when he discovers that the particular 
flower does not appear at all in the record of the Hyakinthia 
or in the Amyclaean ritual of Apollo. 

The more scientific view of modern etymology is no doubt 
the true one, that the name of the flower and the name of the 
god or hero are derivatives from the same root, which appears 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Irish, and English, and in form and meaning 
corresponds to our word ‘young’: so that Hyakinthos was 
probably one of the many vegetation deities of the Greek soil, 
who dies and becomes a nether power, but being always 
* young ' may have been regarded as the male counterpart of 
Kore. 

Now Hyakinthos, so interpreted, might certainly have been 
nothing more originally than an epithet of Apollo, who was 


* Vide A. J. Evans, Zell. Journ. 1901, p. 148. 
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undoubtedly a pre-Dorian deity of Amyklai*, and who at 
an early period was regarded as par excellence, a youthful 
divinity. An interesting gloss of Hesychius 35 informs us that 
the Laconians called Apollo the * boy-god, Koupídios-—we 
may compare the worship of him as Koúpeos at Teos—and it 
goes on to state, if we accept a probable and slight emenda- 
tion, that this Apollo Kovpídios was also called rerpáxe. A 
* four-handed * Apollo seems at first sight a monstrous type, 
but its authenticity is confirmed by the trustworthy authority 
of the Laconian Sosibios, who wrote on the religious anti- 
quities of Laconia in the third century B.C. and who 
associates it with Amyclai 5; and the title could easily have 
arisen from some double herme-representation, in which 
Apollo was grouped back to back with some other personage, 
whom Wide plausibly conjectures to have been Hyakinthos». 
Therefore, on this theory, Kovpiöios would be a later synonym 
or translation for the original divine epithet *“Yáxu0os. 

Yet most writers agree with Rohde's view that Hyakinthos 
belongs to an older stratum of religion than the Apolline. 
We should be almost compelled to admit this and to separate 
the two personages, if the word itself in respect of its suffix 
betrayed a non-Aryan formation; and many modern philo- 
logists maintainth at Greek words ending in vbos (Perinthos, 
Korinthos, &c. are formed with a suffix that does not 
properly belong to the Indo-Germanic system *, but may have 
come into Greece from Caria ; Hyakinthos, therefore, must be 
relegated to the pre-Hellenic, pre-Apolline, and probably 
non-Aryan epoch. But this etymological dogma does not 
appear to be universally accepted, and the argument, which 
has certain flaws in it, cannot be pressed home. But other 
reasons than the etymological can be urged in favour of the 
original independence of Hyakinthos. He was essentially 
a chthonian power and worshipped with a gloomy ritual, and 


2 Mycenaean remains have been found dydé» in Laconia, such as the Hya- 
in the excavation ofthe Amyclaean site, kinthia, follows from Hesychius’ gloss, 
vide E24. Arch. 1892, p. 18. R, 101. 

b Zakon. Ault, p. 96: that Apollo ° See Kretschmer's Einleitung in die 
Terpáxeip was president of some national Geschichte d. griech. Sprache, p. 402. 
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with évaylopara, the offerings consecrated to the dead. Now 
such a character is wholly alien to Apollo. This god is 
interested in pastoral work and agriculture, like all deities of 
early society, and he attracts to himself a certain vegetation- 
ritual. But he never becomes a subterranean personage, or 
familiar with the shadowy powers of the lower world: 
‘Apollo loves the joy of the song and the music: but dirges 
and wailing are the portion of Hades, sings Stesichorus 25 ; 
* He is not one to be present with those that lament,’ as the 
chorus in the Agamemnon say to Cassandra; scenes of death 
and sorrow were as a miasma to him, and therefore the 
Argives, in fulfilling the ancient ritual of the ¿yxvurua, im- 
mediately after their mourning for the death of a kinsman 
was ended, extinguished their fires as if polluted by the death, 
and by sacrament and expiation purified themselves to 
Apollo ?7?*, In fact, no aspect of the Apolline character is so 
strongly marked as his love of the daylight and of the genial 
mood. But is this a later development, and had he also once, 
like so many other Greek divinities—even the sky-god Zeus— 
a chthonian or darker side? It is hard to attain to certainty 
in these discussions, and we can only weigh probabilities from 
the facts that are recorded. We are familiar by this time 
with the sort of ritual and legend that were likely to attach 
to the under-world or buried deities; the nightly sacrifice, the 
mystery, the swine-offering, some story of death, are character- 
istic of them. Now we have only two doubtful instances 
of a sacrifice to Apollo by night, namely in the divination- 
ritual at Argos and Klaros!'%1%e; there are only three 
examples of the offering of the wild boar—perhaps a 
Dryopian tradition *—and the domestic pig was used in- 
deed in the lustral ceremonies owing to the influence of 
ancient tradition, but was not his ordinary sacrificial animal, 
and was specially forbidden in the service of Thasos ?? : there 


3 


are no Apolline mysteries®, nor any genuine story or ritual 


* Vide infra, p. 133. Reg. s.v.): as far as I know the strange 
5 There was, if we may trust Artemi- title has never been explained or even 
dorus, a cult of Apollo Mvorys at the noticed: it might possibly be due to 
Lydian town of Daldis (vide Geogr.  Mithraic influences ; Apollo-Helios was 
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suggesting clearly the death of the god. As regards the last 
point the question may have to be raised again in respect of 
tbe Thargelia and Karneia, and the statement just made may 
appear to conflict with the citations given from Porphyry and 
Mnaseas ?! ; according to the former Pythagoras inscribed an 
elegy on the grave of Apollo at Delphi, in which he made 
him out to be the son of Seilenos, slain by Python, and 
buried in the tripod ; while Mnaseas, the historian of Patrai, 
gravely informed his readers that Apollo had been struck 
with Zeus’ lightning and slain, and carried out to burial 
“by a lower class of undertakers.’ It is difficult to deal with 
stuff like this, or to say which is the more worthless, the late 
Pythagorean forgery, in which Apollo is confused, perhaps 
deliberately, with Dionysos, or the nonsense of Mnaseas, 
perhaps the silliest of the euhemeristic writers, who may have 
been here confusing Apollo with Asklepios. Ideas of death 
and resurrection, or descent into the lower world and periodic 
ascent, attached to the cults of Dionysos, Adonis, Aphrodite, 
Demeter-Kore, Semele, and many heroes and heroines of 
vegetation. Apollo, though some of his functions belonged 
to the same domain, seems generally to have escaped the 
contagion of such ideas. We must say that they did once 
attach to him, if we believe him to have been identical with 
Hyakinthos. But we ought not, except under compulsion, to 
frame a hypothesis that clashes with normal Greek ritual. 
And there is no compulsion here; for the supposition that 
Hyakinthos was an independent personage is equally simple, 
and accords better with the facts of ritual. This is further 
confirmed by the entire lack of any evidence that the 
Amyklaean Apollo had any ‘vegetative’ character at all— 
his type was that of the war-god and he was worshipped as 
the god of song * ; also by the legend of the Hyakinthides, the 
Attic maidens who have nothing to do with Apollo, but are 
the daughters of the Laconian Hyakinthos, and who like the 


established at Thyatira, and the syncre- kon, 2, p. 3031). ; 
tism Apollo-Helios-Mithras occurs in ® Vide ritual of the Hyakinthia, pp. 


the inscription of Antiochus of Com- 264-267. 
magene (vide Cumont, Roscher's Zeri- 
FARNELL, IV K 
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earth-goddess Aglauros sacrifice themselves for their country. 
There are two other personages of Greek myth and cult who 
may be interpreted as youthful heroes of vegetation, and who 
like Hyakinthos come to an untimely death, Linos and Ske- 
phros ; and it is interesting to note that both these are associated 
with the cult of Apollo ’Ayweds*; the reasons for this association 
will be considered when we discuss the meaning of this title. 
As a deity of the higher agriculture, we find Apollo 
worshipped with such appellatives as ZıräAkas, ‘the protector 
of corn’ at Delphi 22, as Mopydmos ?*:?*, the ‘averter of locusts’ 
among the Boeotíans and probably the Aeolic communities of 
Asia Minor; as "EpvdíBuos, the *averter of mildew’ from the 
crops, like the Latin Robigus in a cult in Rhodes and Lycia, of 
which the ethnologic importance has been pointed out *% 
The cult of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad and adjacent 
communities" may have had a partly agricultural character ; 
for according to one explanation 'the mouse-god' got this 
title because he drove away the mice from the corn, or sent 
them by way of punishment. But the question concerning 
its origin is of great interest and difficulty, and it will be 
better to consider it later in another connexion. Among the 
worships that aimed at securing his aid for vegetation 
generally we may rank that of Apollo “Epoos on Hymettos 2, 
a term which we can only explain as a designation of 
the deity who sends the fertilizing dew, and we find him 
grouped there with other divinities of fertility ; but the form 
of the word is strange and the meaning hardly to be regarded 
as certain®, nor has Apollo any natural connexion with the 
moisture or the fresh water necessary for vegetation 4. 


* Vide R. 485? and Artemis R. 35. was built, an 'AmóAAevos xpdva; and 


b Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenedos 
and Aeolis. 

* [t may have some connexion with 
the Athenian éponpopia: but ít is hard 
to determine the meaning of this latter 
word ; Miss Harrison would explain it 
as the carrying of young animals 
(psa). 

3 Pindar (Pyth. 4. 523) may call the 
fountain Kyre, around which Cyrene 


the temple of Apollo at Tilphossa 
was built near the Tilphossan water 
(Geogr. Reg. s. v. Boeotia) but this 
only means that the vicinity of a foun- 
tain was the natural place to choose for 
a Shrine, At Mitylene and possibly 
Olympia the cult of Apollo Thermios 
was consecrated to the god of the hot 
springs (R. 41); but his connexion with 
these was probably accidental or may 
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From these cult-records and from the wide diffusion of the 
Hyperborean ritual, we can conclude that the recognition of 
the god as a deity of fertility, the protector of the pasture and 
the tilth, was very far extended, and belonged to the earliest 
epoch of the religion. And this part of the exposition may close 
with some consideration of Apollo Kápretos ?', whose worship 
presents one of the more difficult problems for the student of 
Greek religion. 

Something may be gained by considering the etymology of 
the name An important gloss in Hesychius ?' preserves an 
old word Kdpros which he defines as cattle or sheep, and 
which may have been originally connected with the stem of 
Képas, and therefore meant specially the ‘horned’ animal. 
Thus we find the ‘horned’ god Apollo Kepedras worshipped 
on the banks of the river Karnion by the borders of Messenia 
and Arcadia 13; and the sacrificial animals that we hear of as 
offered to Apollo Kápveios are the ram?" and possibly the 
goat, though the boar was also prescribed at Andania? 8, 
We may not feel sure of the etymology, but we may regard 
the god so designated as in his earliest days a herdsman- 
deity, and it is certain that he came to acquire, if he did not 
originally possess, a certain interest in the higher agriculture ; 
for the Karnean celebration at Sparta, a harvest-festival of the 
late summer, included a very interesting vegetation-ritual, 
which aimed at securing the fertility of the land, especially of 
the vineyard, and which will be more minutely examined in 
the chapter on the Apolline ritual. And here also, as in the 
Hyakinthia, the naive ritual of the peasant grows into or is 
artificially combined with a stately pageantry dedicated to 
the god of war and poetry ?!, For Apollo Kápvetos was 
associated by the legends that were invented to explain his 
name and ritual with the story of the conquering march of 
the Dorians from the north, and he himself at Argos was 
called ‘Hynrwp, ‘the leader’ ? 5, a name that was also attached 
to his priest who personified him in the Kdpvea 281 4, and who 


have arisen from his function as a deity temple of Apollo between Klazomenai 
of health (vide pp. 167-168): hot and Smyrna (R. 41). 
springs also are mentioned near the 
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may have led an armed procession or chorus of ephebi*; for 
the dance of armed warriors survived in the ritual at 
Cyrene??*, As regards the ethnology of the cult, it is 
usually argued, and with justice, from the statements of 
Thucydides and Pausanias, that it was the common inheritance 
of all the Dorian communities?^ ?7^; and it is actually 
attested of a considerable number. The theory that the 
Dorian Sparta was its metropolis would certainly not explain 
its diffusion among all these so naturally as the hypothesis 
that it belonged to the Dorians in their original home before 
the migration that changed the face of Central Greece. But 
the Spartan worship of Kdpyetos Oixéras *^?'* claimed to be 
pre-Dorian, and we have every reason to believe that an 
earlier wave of settlement had brought it into the Pelopon- 
nese. As has been noticed by Wide, it seems to have struck 
roots in Laconia outside Sparta in those places on the south 
coast in the neighbourhood of the Taygetus where Dorian 
influence was least dominant, and he conjectures that it was 
brought in from the north by an earlier Minyan migration. 
But there is no trace of Kdpvewos in those regions of North 
Greece where ancient Minyan settlements are attested ; and 
Minyan influences would not explain the diffusion of the 
worship in the Argolid, Sikyon, and Phlius. 

As we have seen, moreover, this people were specially the 
votaries of Poseidon, and it would be strange that it should 
have been they who brought Apollo Kápvetos into Messenia, 
and specially to the vicinity of the Arcadian border, and who 
in the Kapvasıov dAcos introduced him into the mysteries of 
Andania °, where no trace of the great Minyan deity Poseidon 
can be found. It might be conjectured with more proba- 
bility that the pre-Dorian cult of Kápretos in the Peloponnese 
was Dryopian, if we are to name any special tribe as its 
earliest carriers. "That the Dorians and Dryopians in their 


2 The same name ’Ayyrop was applied b Zakon. Kult. pp. 86-87: his view 
to the priest who escorted the sacrifices that the cult was not really a Dorian 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus, and therefore tradition at all is contrary to the evi- 
it had not always a military significance; dence. 

Hesych. s. v. ’Ayfrop. * Vide Demeter, R. 246. 
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original and contiguous homes had possessed certain special 
cults in common is likely enough ; and in the Argolid and 
Messenia, where the worship was ancient and vigorous, we 
have clear records of early Dryopian settlements. Even in 
South Laconia, near Las, we have dubious traces of a place 
called * Asine, a characteristic Dryopian name*. The con- 
jecture is supported by the curious sacrificial law at Andania 
(where the ancient name OixaAla recalls the aboriginal region 
of the Dryopes in North Greece) which prescribed a boar as 
an offering to Apollo Káprevos: the same oblation occurred ia 
the Apolline worship on Mount Lykaion in Arcadia, where 
Immerwahr b has already conjectured Dryopian influence, and 
also in Delphic ritual 12% 266b, We may here be on the track 
of an early ritual-tradition of the Dryopes of Mount Parnassos 
which they retained in some of their southern settlements. 
The hypothesis that Apollo Kápretos was worshipped already 
by Dryopes and Dorians in their northern home seems best 
to explain his later career; and his worship may once have 
ranged over a wider area in North Greece than is recorded, 
as we hear of his familiar hero Kapvos in Acarnania 2’, and 
there is a faint suggestion of the worship in the Aeolic 
Troad?': moreover the Dryopian territory itself seems to 
have extended westward once so far as to include Ambracia °. 
Recent theory concerning this special cult * seems inclined 
to explain it as arising from a contaminatio of the higher 
god, Apollo, with an old vegetation hero or daimon, Kapvos, 
whose human representative, masquerading as a divine animal, 
was pursued by the peasant-votaries in accordance with a 
ritual of the widest European prevalence: the same pheno- 
menon having occurred here as in the Hyakinthia, the higher 
worship having been engrafted on a lower that was the 
independent product of a more primitive and gradually 
obliterated religion. If we accept this view the historical 
facts would still oblige us to maintain that this contaminatio 


* Cf. Polyb. 5. 19; Strab. p. 363. It copied his mistake. 
has been supposed, though for no very b Kulte u, Mythe Arkad. p. 137. 
good reasons, that Polybıus misnamed © Dikaiarch. v. 30, p. 459, Fuhr. 
Las ‘ Asine’ because of Mount Asia in 3 Vide specially Wide, Zakonische 
the environs of Las, and that Strabo Aire. 
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had happened before either Dryopes or Dorians had left 
their northern homes. And thus our hypothesis starts from 
a very nebulous time. We may again and again have to 
weigh a theory of this kind, wherever there is any evidence, 
against the rival view that sees in the hero the emanation 
of the divinity, as the hero IIvdaeds at Argos was a foolishly 
transparent emanation of Apollo. And the latter explanation 
is more in accordance with the facts about Kdpvos. Hyakinthos 
was a robust personage with an independent and peculiar 
ritual; but this Kápvos, as distinct from the adjectival Kdpretos, 
has no recorded worship and is a mere dream-figure, a pro- 
phetic áyyeAos or a pánua 'AnóAXovos, the Acarnanian prophet 
who assisted the Dorian migration and was killed by a 
thoughtless Dorian”. The figure of Kdpvos (or Kdpvetos) 
is probably, as will be shown later, a mere derivative from 
a peculiarly Apolline ritual. It is true that the Kdpvetov 
at Sparta—a different building from the temple shared by 
Apollo Kdpveios, Eitheithyia, and Artemis Hegemone—is 
described by Pausanias as the shrine of Karneios Oiketas, 
and again a late Laconian inscription mentions a woman 
who held the priesthoods of Karneios Oixéras and Karneios 
Apopateds 2,272; and in neither text is the name Apollo definitely 
attached to this personage. But is it reasonable to argue 
from this late evidence that we have here the survival of an 
aboriginal vegetation-deity of the pre-Apolline period, whose 
place had been usurped by Apollo more than a thousand years 
previously? The name Kápreos is obviously adjectival, as 
according to Dr. Useners theory were most of the names 
attached to many independent but vaguely conceived divinities 
in the Mediterranean religion. The validity of this theory may 
be considered in a later treatise ; for the present it may be re- 
marked that if Kdoretos were really an adjectival term, supported 
by no personal substantive, it would be against analogy that 
other adjectival appellatives should be attached to it. In fact 
the phrase Kdpvetos Oixéras Apouaieós almost compels us to 
supply the personal name 'AzóAAev for this and for other 
reasons. We may understand that a pre-Apolline corn-daimon 
or herd-daimon might be called Apoparevs, the runner, if he or 
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his representative was obliged to run in a ritual-race: but 
we cannot understand, according to the laws of growth trace- 
able in Greek religion, how he would have grown to the rank 
of Oikéras, the guardian of the household : for this functional 
title is of higher significance and on a level with * Apollo 
*Ayuets’ and ‘Apollo Awparlms’ 34d, It is hazardous, in 
dealing with the tangle of ancient polytheism, to pronounce 
with absolute dogmatism about any not insane hypothesis ; 
but we can say that if Kdpvevos, whom we are asked to imagine 
as an ‘adjectival’ field-hero like Eunostos of Tanagra, really 
developed independently of the ‘Olympian’ order into a 
concrete deity of the household and state, this would have 
to be regarded as a unique and astonishing phenomenon. 
Meantime we shall be drawn irresistibly to accept the other 
and far easier interpretation by which Kápretos, Apouaseds, and 
Oixeras are explained as detached appellations of Apollo him- 
self, who, as we know, was actually called Apouateós in Lace- 
daemon and Crete”, either as a hunter-god or because his 
priest representing him ran in the Karneia, and who had more 
right to the title of Olxéras than any single divinity of the 
polytheism. Through the inherent progressiveness of the 
Apolline cult, Apollo Kapveıios could spontaneously develop 
into Oixéras, and all the more easily if his ancient agalma 
in Lacedaemon was an obelisk or pyramidical stone such 
as marked his cult at Megara*; for by this token Apollo 
Kdpvetos would be inevitably equated with Apollo ”Ayuieús 
whose cone-shaped sacred stone stood before the house. In 
fact, we are never able to disentangle Kápretos under any form 
and in any legend from Apollo; even the mysterious Kpávios 
Zrepparias, whom we may interpret as ‘ Karneios of the gar- 
lands, appears in association with Artemis?" and the cult of 
Diketas was mythically established in the house of Kpios, 
*a prophet, perhaps a prophet-priest of the ram-god. At 
every point we are led away from the haunts of the vegeta- 
tion-daimon back to the higher god. And the trend of the 
ritual evidence is the same, as will be shown later *. 


* Vide R. 27": the name Kapırds b Vide infra, p. 263. 
sufficiently attests Kdpvesos. 
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The functional character of Apollo as a pastoral deity and 
a guardian of crops and vegetation, which we have been 
hitherto examining, is usually connected with the conception 
of him as a solar god: and this is conventionally assumed to 
have been his aboriginal character. This view, which prevailed 
in antiquity, is still dominant in handbooks and monographs *, 
and is accepted by ordinary Greek scholarship as an article 
of faith. For the solar theory, which ruled so much of the 
nineteenth century speculation on ancient polytheism, still 
dazzles many people's eyes; and though we are sceptical 
now about interpreting every hero and all that he did as 
solar, yet the ordinary and orthodox theory concerning Apollo 
still regards him as an Aryan sun-god, who became so vividly 
personal, developing so marked a moral and spiritual individu- 
ality, that he left his element entirely and the original physical 
idea became gradually blurred and lost. A priori, we ought 
to admit that this is very possible, nor ought a healthy 
reaction against the foolish extravagances of the solar-myth 
theory prejudice us against considering its relevance in any 
given case, The Aryan stocks at certain periods may all 
have worshipped the sun; and they may have created many 
sun-gods, and may then have forgotten or disguised them and 
again created others. But all that the student of Greek religion 
has to ask, in regard to the bearing of this theory on the Apolline 
cult, is whether in the historic period this deity was recognized 
as the sun-god by the ordinary Greek, or, if not, whether the 
most ancient myths, cult-titles or ritual reveal this as the pre- 
historic conception. As to the first question, all who look 
clearly at the facts must agree in a negative answer: the 


* e.g. Welcker, Griech. Götterl. 1, Stud, J. class. Philol. 1895, raises some 


D. 457, &c.; Preller, Griech. Myth. 1, 
p- 230 (Roberts note, 3 ibid., suggests 
caution); Roscher, Ausführl. Lexik. 
‘Apollo’ (Rapp), and nearly all English 
scholars and archaeologists. O. Mül- 
ler's protest and appeal for a critical 
consideration of the question have almost 
been fruitless hitherto (organs, 1, 
PP: 284-291); but Sehrwald, der 4 pol/o- 
mythus und seine Deutung in Berl. 


pertinent objections to the solar theory, 
but labours to prove his own dogma 
that Apollo is the ‘fresh air’; his treatise 
is a salient example of the fallacy of the 
* physico-deductive’ method in religious 
history. Gruppe in his Grzech. Mythol. 
2, P. 1240, expresses the view that the 
identification of Apollo with the Sun- 
god was old but not aboriginal. 
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ordinary Greek did not identify or associate Apollo and 
Helios in cult or habitual conception: the earlier literature, 
the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric hymns?, 
betray no consciousness of such identity or association. In 
a rather obscure passage Athenaeus seems to assert that 
Telesilla, the Argive poetess of the sixth century, wrote a 
popular ode of the type called the gıAnAıds, an invocation to 
the sun to come forth from the clouds, sung usually by the 
children in bad weather; and he speaks as if her ode was 
dedicated to Apollo; but Pollux, who describes the giAndids 
more exactly, makes no mention of the latter god but only of 
Helios", The first to attest their affinity is the speculative 
Euripides?! who refers to it as an esoteric theory of the 
learned, who were already beginning their career of mis- 
naming and misunderstanding popular religious figures. 
Another testimony, not much later perhaps, is the frag- 
ment of Skythinos, the iambic poet of Teos, in which the plectron 
of Apollo's lyre is interpreted as the rays of the sun 314, 
Skythinos is here endeavouring to present in a mythic and 
personal form a concept of the Heraclitean philosophy 5, which 
he is reported to have set himself to reproduce in a metrical 
dress. The same dogma appears, though somewhat obscurely, 
in the fragment of Timotheus' lyric? in which Helios is in- 
voked as an archer and with the invocation 'Ié TMatáv. But 
it was obviously for the most part an esoteric doctrine rather 
than a popular belief, though the learned Callimachus seems to 
have been angry with those that doubted it?!*, In a passage 
in Plato's Laws *1*, which has no historical value, we note the 
association of Apollo and Helios, the author mentioning an 
imaginary temple of the two gods*; and we gather from Plu- 
tarch and Macrobius that the assimilation or identification of 
the two had become a commonplace of stoic exegesis and quasi- 
philosophic theology ; and, though some people continued to be 
incredulous *, it imposed itself upon the later classic literature. 
* [n the description of the combat ° Bergk, Fr. 13. 
with Python, Apollo is clearly distin- a According to Macrobius, Plato held 
guished from Helios, e. g. 1. 369. the view of Euripides, Saturn. 1. 17, 7. 


b Bywater, Heracl. Fr. p. 68; cf. e Vide Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 400 C-Dj 
Bergk, Frag. Lyr. Gr. 2, p. 507. Macr. 1. 17. 
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Yet this speculative ancient theory is of no more value here 
than in its identification of Dionysos with the sun, or of Hera 
with the air. The solar theory was almost as popular with 
later pagan speculation as it has been in our own time ; and 
it appears as if the sun-god did actually encroach upon some 
of the old cults in the later period, especially in the eastern 
parts of the Greek world where the influence of Mithras may 
have been strong *. 

The facts of Greek cult, the only evidence which is of 
real importance for us, afford very meagre support to the 
conventional view. 

As regards explicit identification of Apollo with Helios the 
cults that attest it belong to Asia Minor; and the evidence, 
drawn from inscriptions or coins of Patara, Thyateira, Smyrna, 
Tralles?!, and Phrygia®, is mainly of the late Roman and in 
no case of the Hellenic period. Dio Chrysostom indeed speaks 
as if the Rhodians regarded the two gods as one?! i, but the 
record of the Helios cult at Rhodes fails to confirm his state- 
ment; which is further damaged by his affirming that Dionysos 
was included in this Rhodian Trinity. Such testimony coming 
from the latter days of Paganism proves nothing of the earlier 
period of worship, still less can it reveal the aboriginal 
character of the deity. We must look then to the cult- 
epithets and the ritual to see if we can discover in them any 
hint of this supposed elemental nature of Apollo. 

The Chian title Pavaíos ?, assumed by Welcker to be of 
clear solar significance, is quite otherwise explained by the 
simple statement of Strabo that the temple of Apollo, where 
he was so styled, stood above the harbour of bdvaı in that 
island : it is then merely a local adjective °. 


* It is noticeable that Macrobius fluences: vide supra, p. 128, note b, and 


bases his faith in the identity of Zeus 
and Apollo with Helios on the syncret- 
istic symbolism in the cult of the Syrian 
Heliopolis : in the same passage he 
quotes the Orphic verses that blend 
Helios, Zeus, and Dionysos into one 
personage, 1. 23. In certain cults we 
may have to reckon with Mithraic in- 


cf. Dieterich, Aine Mithras- Liturgie, 
p. 156. 

° Geogr. Reg, s. v. 

* In the passage in the Rhesus (Zeus, 
R, 29") where the hero is spoken of as a 
possible Zeus Pavaios, the epithet may 


be equivalent to émpavgs, the ‘revealed 
one." 
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The appellative AlyAyrns belonging to the Apolline cult of 
Anaphe might seem to imply sun-worship, though Apollodorus 
interprets it by reference to the lightning flash*; but it is 
valueless as evidence, for it is merely a later corruption of 
an original 'AcyeAáras of which no one knows the meaning”. 

The worship of Apollo ‘Egos **, the god ‘of dawn, on a 
small island off the Bithynian coast does not seem, as far as 
the record shows, to have belonged to an early period, and 
may have arisen from the eastward position of his statue or 
temple which caught the first rays of the morning, or from 
a sacrifice offered to him at dawn®: in any case, the solar 
sense is by no means obvious, and if any really attached to 
the cult it might be due to Oriental syncretism. The epithets 
“Optuédov occurring in an inscription of Tenos, and ‘Qpérns in 
Lykophron*, are not known as terms of cult, and no more bear 
a solar meaning of necessity than the titles of Zeus and Hera 
"QpóAvros: they merely designate the divinities as lords of the 
hours or seasons, and the art-representations that group Apollo 
with the Hours were justified by the belief in his protection of 
fruits and agriculture. Certainly no one should base the solar 
hypothesis on such a title as ITooóyios, which he enjoyed with 
Zeus in the cult on Hymettos *, originally a local epithet 
referring to the fine view from the temple, but acquiring 
perhaps an allusion to his prophetic powers. 

As the question concerning Aúxeos has been already 
sufficiently treated, these very few appellatives are the only 


* If the story he gives us is genuine 
we might rather infer from it that Apollo 
was regarded on the island as a thunder- 
god, but the inference would be probably 
as unsound as the other. Muller, Do- 
rians, 2. 6, $ 3, interprets the Thessa- 
lian Apollo xaraigácios (R. 275) as a 
thunder-god on the analogy of Zeus 
xaraiárgs; but the word may refer to 
thereturn of Apollo from exile (cf. Pind. 
Nem, 4. 63 xaraBaive = to come to 
land or to return home), and the Paroe- 
miographi understood it as designating 
the god to whom the returning exile 
would pray. 


b We may compare the Cretan epithet 
"Evavpos, if we trust Hesychius (R. 33). 
It is probable that Apollo 'Ayvieús was 
greeted when men first left the house in 
the morning, but there is no recorded 
instance of a sacrifice to Apollo at 
dawn; though it was a common Hel- 
lenic custom to pray to Helios at this 
time (vide citations in Roscher, op. cit. 
Helios, p. 2024). In spite of Plutarch's 
statement we do not find that the cock 
was a common symbol of Apollo 
(R. 32). 

° C. Z. G. 2342; Lykophr. 352. 
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ones of all those attached to him—and the list is a very 
long one—that can claim a moment's consideration in be- 
half of the theory, with the important exception of ®oißos. 
The record of this word is interesting. In Homer it appears 
as the most frequent synonym and fore-name of Apollo, 
and thence it passes into the later literature. But it never 
appears as a hieratic cult-epithet, there is no clearly attested 
worship of ®otßos 'AzóAXev or of Poißos®, except perhaps 
one of late record from the Carian Termessos?! ^, Neverthe- 
less one cannot but suppose that Homer derived the term 
from some ancient cult or at least from popular phraseology 
that was consonant with cult. And if ®oißos can only be 
interpreted in a solar sense, it will give the strongest support 
to the view that at least in pre-Homeric or Mycenaean days 
the god possessed a widely recognized solar character. Now 
modern etymology agrees that the word contains the root of 
os, ‘light,’ and it would therefore be a natural epithet of the 
sun. But heroes or deities need not have been solar because 
they were called ‘ bright, nor would those who interpret the 
Sanskrit * Devas' as “the bright ones’ maintain that they were 
all sun-gods. In fact we cannot be sure that PoíBos was not a 
poetical expression for the radiant beauty of the ‘golden-haired 
son of Zeus, or for his unstained purity which is O. Müller's 
view”; and this last explanation is strongly supported by 
Plutarch's interesting statement that in his own day the Thes- 
salians habitually spoke of the priests who carefully kept 
themselves in seclusion (or taboo) on the dies nefasti as 
po:Bovouovnevo:, and he seems therefore to have had some 
ground for his statement that “the ancients used the word 
in the sense of “pure” and “holy”’3!m, We may then know 
the root-meaning of ®oißos, but we cannot say we know 
the exact original significance of the word in its application 
to Apollo, and it gives no real support to the solar or to any 
other theory concerning him. It is to be noted meantime, 
that the word is never applied to the personal Helios, and 
* The inscription "Aupideraría Po. word was more probably &oißp. 


(Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Graec. Sacr. 14) is > Derier, 2.6, $7. Hesiod applied 
restored by von Prott as PoíBy; the the epithet to water, Zrag. 78. 
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only once in ancient literature is it used as an epithet of the 
sun's heat?. 

Nor can we base the solar hypothesis on the name of 
Poífn, which designated a dimly-remembered pre-Homeric 
goddess, whom Hesiod includes in the Titan dynasty: a 
vestige of her cult survived near Amyklai, where the Ephebi 
offered sacrifices to the war-god in the ®oißaıov, and a lake 
was named after her in the neighbourhood of Troezen. We 
do not know on what authority Aeschylus places her among 
the pre-Apolline divinities, who in turn ruled the oracular 
shrine of Delphi!!?: he supposes that Apollo borrowed his 
name from her, but following Hesiod» he calls her the 
‘ daughter of earth’; and nothing in her legend or genealogy 
clearly reveals any solar trait. 

Apart from evidence derivable from names, we might look 
to legend and consider whether the Helios-myth and the 
Apolline touch at many points. Such discussions have 
become ennuyant to most English scholars; and at this point 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that the stories told about the 
one god are not—with one possible exception °—told of the 
other: that no sane criticism can find any solar meaning in 
the legend of Apollo's exile from heaven or his visit to the 
Hyperboreans or his periodical absences or returns, or even 
his combat with Python 4, 


a Aesch. Prom. 22 Alov $oíBy $Xovi. 

b Theog. 136.  Antimachus also 
called her Tants (Hesych. s.v. Taınida). 
The derivative words in Greek such as 
$oiBáo, poBálo, poBrrpia (Hesych. 
$ v. = kaÜáprpia), paByrys, poBrrop 
(Adas, vide infra, p. 303), all imply a 
feminine stem $oí7, and were probably 
independent originally of PoíBos *AmóA- 
Aov; but they all express the kindred 
ideas of prophecy and purification, vide 
. 92. 

© Apollo loses his oxen, as Helios 
does, though the circumstances are 
different; the stealing of divine cattle 
may sometimes be a solar story, but need 
not always be. 


à If the Python-combat were meteoro- 
logical symbolism merely, the myth of 
the conflict between light and darkness, 
as Schwartz and others have supposed, 
we should expect to hear of it elsewhere 
than at Delphi; and Bouché-Leclercq, in 
his ZZistoire de la Divination, does in fact 
regard it as an aboriginal Apolline myth 
having no special local connexion. But 
there are no proved traces of it anywhere 
except at Delphi: those that Schwartz, 
Urspr. der Mythologie, p. 98, tries to 
find elsewhere are illusory : if the men 
at Tegyra in Plutarch's time claimed it 
as their own local myth, they were 
probably prompted by rivalry to Del- 
phi (R. 183). Rohde in his Psyche 
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Nor are the attributes and emblems of the two divinities 
such as to suggest any affinity of nature. Apollo has little to 
do with horses or the chariot, but the Aryan or at least the 
Hellenic sun-god was pre-eminently the charioteer ; while on 
the other hand Helios was rarely imagined as the archer-god. 
And it is not justifiable to regard such emblems as the lion or 
griffin as proofs of a solar symbolism in the Apolline worship ; 
for we are not sure that in the hieratic art of Egypt or Assyria, 
whence early Greece may have derived one or both of them, 
these animal-types possessed an exclusively solar signifi- 
cance*, though in Egypt and Syria they occasionally served 
as ‘supports’ of a solar cult, and they seem to have been 
invested with the same meaning in the Mycenaean pillar- 
worship of Crete and Cyprus*. But the Greeks could 
not have derived any definite dogma about the griffin from 
the monuments of Egypt and Assyria; for these could 
have only familiarized them with it as a heraldic emblem 
of divinity in general. Nor do we know that its association 
with Apollo was earlier than the sixth century B.C.; and 
we find it attached to other divinities that have no solar 
significance. 

As regards the lion, we find this emblem on the fifth-cen- 
tury coins of Leontini® beneath a head of Apollo, and the 
connexion may be not merely decorative but hieratic, though 
we cannot detect a solar or prove any other significance in it. 
On the Milesian coins from the fourth century onwards the 
lion appears looking back at what may be a star or a sun. 
But even if this was evidence enough that the animal was 


enters a protest against the physical 


° p b Vide A. J. Evans, Hell. Journ. 1901, 
interpretation of the Python-myth. This 


PP- 149 and 161, Fig. 41. 


legend in fact bears only a superficial 
resemblance to the other Aryan or non- 
Aryan stories concerning gods or heroes 
who fight with snakes: and comparative 
mythology does not help us here, for 
the Delphic snake has a peculiar local 
history of his own, vide chapter on Ge, 
vol. 3, pp. 9-1o. 

* Vide Furtwángler-Roscher's Lexi- 
kon, S-U. Gryps, I, p. 1770. 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 130. 

@ Op. cit, p. 504: Miletos may have 
borrowed from Crete, with which she 
was mythically connected, a Mycenaean 
art-motive: cf. the gem published by 
A. J. Evans in Mycenacan Tree and 
Pillar Cult (Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 161), 
showing two lions looking backward 
with sun or star above. 
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a solar (or astral) emblem at Miletos, it would prove nothing 
about the god on the obverse of these coins, still less about 
his aboriginal character. 

The evidence from ritual is equally slight and inconclusive. 
It may have been true, though it is attested by very late 
authority only, that in the Pyanepsia, the Attic autumn festival 
of Apollo, as at the Thargelia, sacrifice was made to Helios 
and the Hours?*!P; but associations of the most diverse 
divinities are so frequent in Greek ritual that very little can be 
deduced from them concerning the question of original affinity. 
It would indeed have been surprising that Apollo, with his 
marked interest in agriculture and vegetation, should never 
have allowed some recognition of Helios in his worship. Yet 
the two Attic festivals, Pyanepsia and the Boeotian Daphne- 
phoria, are the only celebrations where we note it. The 
latter is a very interesting and important festival, which 
will be examined in detail in the next chapter 227; the 
record exhibits certain features which we may call solar, 
reflecting, however, sun-magic rather than sun-worship. But 
they do not force upon us the belief that in the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria Apollo was recognized as Helios, or that this 
had at least been his primeval significance. The other cults 
of Apollo Daphnephoros reveal nothing that points to solar 
symbolism, but occasionally a reminiscence of the purifying 
march from Tempe, or a simple vegetation-ritual. 

Behind the purely Hellenic period of religion lies the Myce- 
naean, which may be alien, or more probably—to some extent 
at least—proto-Hellenic. Rich discoveries have already been 
made in this domain by the first European authority on the 
subject, Dr. Arthur Evans; and we are eagerly expecting 
more from his excavations and pen. He already discerns 
a strong solar element in Mycenaean worship, and some at 
least of the indications to which he has been the first to point 
may be taken as proofs that some form of sun-worship was 
more in vogue in Mycenaean Greece than in the later period *: 


* Op. cit, p. 108, Fig. 4, sun and ing, beneath goddess with flowers and 
moon in the sky, armed deity descend- worshippers, cf. p. 161, Fig. 41. 
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and indeed the historic Helios himself in Greek legend and 
public worship has somewhat the air of a faded divinity of the 
past. Now in a spear-bearing male divinity, on a Mycenaean 
signet-ring from Knossos, descending through the air with rays 
issuing from his shoulders, Dr. Evans would recognize the 
prototype of the Amyklaean Apollo*. But the mere coinci- 
dence of the spear-attribute is an argument of slight weight ; 
we should be more tempted to accept this interesting theory 
if the seal had been found at Amyklai, or if we could discover 
anything “solar” in the record of the Hyakinthia. At present 
we may be content to conclude, from the Mycenaean material 
hitherto presented to us, no more than this: that in several 
ancient centres of Mycenaean civilization sun-worship was 
sufficiently diffused to make the chances considerable that 
here and there Apollo or another god of later arrival might 
step into the place of a Helios or take over his ritual, just as 
many a Christian saint or other personality of the Christian 
religion stepped into the place of the dispossessed pagan 
divinity or hero. Here, as elsewhere, the quest after the 
original significance of forms is hampered by the frequent con- 
tamination of cults: the tracks cross and recross, the writing 
is written over afresh ^. 

From all that has been said the conclusion appears to follow 
that Apollo-Helios was a late by-product in Greek religion 
rather than the god of the aboriginal cult. 

The discussion is important, apart from the necessity of 
always examining afresh a conventional belief of scholarship, 
science, or religion ; for the career of a religion which is mainly 
based on transparent nature-worship may be widely different 
from that of one whose personalities are concrete, moral, and 
supra-physical. 


* Op. cit., p. 170, Fig. 48, cf. descend- Die griech. Dialecte, 2, P- 207, givesto 


ing figure with Mycenaean shield and 
rays (?) behind his shoulders, p. 174, 
Fig. 5o. 

> The Cypriote-Laconian Apollo 
‘Edciras (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Cyprus) is 
identified in the bilingual inscription 
with the Phoenician Rassäf, and Meister, 


the latter a solar significance: the ety- 
mology on which he relies seems un- 
certain, and in any case the Greek 
question about Apollo is not likely to 
be settled by any discussion concerning 
Rassäf, 
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We can now follow without much difficulty the broadening 
and upward-rising path of Apolline cult. As his worshippers 
transmit his worship to newly-settled coasts and about the 
islands of the sea, he becomes a sea-faring god, and his titles 
begin to savour of the sea ?* €, He is hailed as the ‘island’ 
deity (Naoióras) by the Locrians*; men pray to him on 
embarking and disembarking ?* 36 38, and thus he might some- 
times be grouped with Poseidon, who once at Tarsos seems to 
have handed over his trident to him b, The appellative 
'Akratos or *Akrios, which he enjoyed at Parion, Leukas, and at 
the entrance of the Ambraciote gulf, marks the worship on the 
cliff of the deity to whom the mariners sailing beneath might 
pray ?. Thucydides and various inscriptions attest the 
importance of the cult at Actium, the temple being a political 
centre of the Acarnanian confederacy, where no doubt the old 
Actian games were celebrated. But when this Actian shrine 
had witnessed the great victory of Augustus, a new city arose 
in the vicinity as the conqueror's thank-offering, Nikopolis, to 
which the games and no doubt in great measure the cult were 
transferred, and a new temple was built on the hill above it. 
Yet nothing distinctive of a maritime deity is discoverable in 
the ritual, unless we put this interpretation upon the ancient 
custom of throwing down human victims from the promontory 
of Actium: which may perhaps with more probability be 
explained as a vegetation-rite ; while at Parion Apollo ”Axratos 
seems to have been merely a god of divination. Historically, 
the most important of this group of worships is that of Apollo 
Aeddivios 34. Etymology, as well as certain facts of the record, 
forbid us interpreting the name as derived from AeAgol, and as 
meaning simply the * Delphian*. Properly the word should 
mean the Dolphin-god, and we can rest content with this 
explanation. When the spring brought the season for naviga- 
tion, and the mariners set sail under the guidance and protec- 
tion of Apollo, it would be natural to regard the dolphin that 
gambolled round the ship as the temporary incarnation of the 
god. Yet there is nothing that points to any real animal cult 


* On the other hand it has been held that Delphoi is itself an abbreviation of 
Acrdinos : vide p. 186 n. a. 
FARNELL. IV L 
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here, or still less to any prevalent theriomorphic conception of 
the deity: the dolphin plays no part as a sacrificial animal in 
the Greek Apolline ritual, though Servius asserts that his 
body or his effigy was carried solemnly in a Roman ceremony 
that he associates with the custody of the Sibylline books and 
regards as Apolline?99, There is no trace of the sacredness of 
the dolphin in the Mycenaean period, and the worship of the 
Dolphin-god was probably one of the later cult-developments. 
The evidence points strongly to Crete as its cradle. It was in 
the guise of a dolphin playing before the ship that Apollo led 
his Cretans to the shores of Delphi, there to organize or rather 
tó reorganize his worship, and he bids them build an altar 
there on the strand to himself as AeApívios?, the altar bearing 
the same name!!, An independent legend of some value, 
though of much later authority, is that which Servius preserves 
concerning Ikadios, whose name betrays the priest of Apollo, 
“the god of the twentieth day, who comes to the Delphian 
shore on the back of a dolphin from Crete ?*, And in Crete 
itself we have indubitable ancient traces of the cult, especially 
at Knossos and the neighbourhood of Mount Dicte?**, From 
Crete it probably spread past Thera, where it is attested by 
a very archaic inscription * f, and reached Aegina and Athens. 
We may suppose that it was from the latter district that it 
spread upwards along the shores of the Euripos ?*^ to Thessaly, 
where the worship of Artemis AeA$uía is to be explained as 
a reflex of her brother's?. In Athens it is associated with the 
legends of Aigeus and Theseus, thus belonging to the Ionic 
stratum of cults, and especially with the latter's Cretan voyage; 
it is therefore one of the links in that strong chain of half- 
historic legend which binds together Crete and the Cyclades 
and Athena?**. It is also a fact of importance that the 
Delphinion at Athens gave its name to a law-court, where 
cases of justifiable homicide were tried; we could the better 
understand this if we supposed that to the Cretan Delphinian 
cult was attached some cathartic ritual for the purification of 


> AeAdivıos should surely replace p. 123. 
AfAgeos in H. Hymn. Apoll. l. 495, b Artemis, R. 79°. 
vide Allen and Sikes, Homeric Hymns, 
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blood!??, And we have strong reason for believing that at 
Delphi at least the purification ceremonies were Cretan in 
origin, and were associated with the coming of Delphinios?. 
And again in Aegina the worship of Aphaia, or Dictynna- 
Britomartis, preserved some genealogical reminiscence of the 
Cretan Karmanor who purified Apollo from the blood of 
Python?; and it is most natural to suppose that the Apollo 
Delphinios of Aegina arrived from Crete as the cult-brother of 
Aphaia*. The worship of the Dolphin-god was especially 
prominent in Aegina, where a special festival was dedicated to 
him and a month named after him, falling probably in the 
middle of the spring and corresponding to the Attic Muny- 
chion $**74, That the Aeginetan Delphinios was associated 
with the Cretan Aphaia-Dictynna is on general grounds most 
probable, though direct proof is still wanting, in spite of the 
recent discoveries concerning the Aeginetan shrine of this 
interesting goddess. Plutarch vouches for the frequency of 
this association in the Hellenic world“, and we can partly 
corroborate his statement. Apart from Aegina, we find at 
Athens a certain Artemis Delphinia connected with Apollo 
Delphinios and the Delphinion law-court ° ; and we may sus- 
pect that this sea-goddess was a transformation of the Cretan 
Dictynna: and as we find the latter at Sparta and Massilia, so 
in these places also we have clear proof of the worship of the 
god. His shrine at Massilia, according to Strabo, was * common 
to all the Ionians?**^' ; and it seems that Miletos transported 
the cult to the Black Sea?**-! Whence did the Ionians 
obtain it, from Crete directly, or from the Attic metropolis? 
Either view is possible, for there is nothing to prevent us 
believing that it was already implanted in Attica before the 
days of the Ionic emigration to the eastern shores. 


* Vide p. 360. ad Apol1. 11. 514-517; the cult of Apollo 


b Paus. 2. 30, 3. 

* The part played by Crete in the 
early development of the Apolline 
worship was very important; it is pos- 
sible that the Paean was of Cretan origin 
as the Spartans believed, possibly also 
the vöpos, vide R. 225; c£, Hom. Hymn 


Smintheus may have been of Cretan 
origin, vide pp. 165-166; most important 
arethe Cretan associations of the cathar- 
tic ritual, cf. R. 111. 

3 Artemis, R. 131". 

° Artemis, R. 79>. 
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These few but important maritime cults of Apollo* are not 
to be explained by any natural affinity of the god with this 
element. They probably arose from his prominence as the 
deity of colonization, whom the emigrants would bear with 
them as their patron and the protector of their voyage, 
Hence the feast of Delphinios naturally fell when the season 
for navigation opened, and hence it was in their spring-month 
Delphinios that the Aeginetans offered sacrifice to Apollo 
Oikierhs and Awparirns, the * founder of the colony,’ the * builder 
of the home 344; 

These two latter cults belong to that group which have now 
to be considered, and which reveal the high significance of the 
god for the social and political life of the race. From a very 
early period he was worshipped as the guardian of the family 
life, and in a sense as xovporpddos, not that like Artemis and 
the deal xovporpópo: he cared for the tender tasks of child- 
nature, or like Hera and Demeter for the ceremonies of mar- 
riage, but because it was he who gave strength and comeliness 
to the growing boy, and to whom the parents might dedicate 
the male child **; and to such a function his appellatives of 
Kovpidios and Koúpeos probably allude 5946, This sympathy 
with the young male life appears in the Homeric and Hesiodic 
conception of Apollo. 

The pledge of his divine protection for the household was 
the agalma of ’Ayueds that stood in the open way outside the 
door of the dwelling, whether private or public“. The 
appellative was therefore functionally equivalent to that of 


* Among these we may probably 
include the worship of Apollo Mupraos 
at Cyrene (R. 43), attested by an inscrip- 
tion of the early Roman Imperial period; 
this is the opinion of Boeckh in his note 
on the inscription and of other scholars; 
the title could be legitimately explained 
as brought originally from Thera which 
lay in tbe * Mare Myrtoum,' and where 
we have very ancient proof of the mari- 
time Apollo (R. 341). The form of the 
word does not suggestany immediate con- 
nexion with the name of the promontory 


Mupráiov or Muprovoa in the vicinity 
of Cyrene (Apoll, Rhod. 2. 507, Callim. 
in Apoll. 91), nor any with the myrtle- 
tree, which we do not know to have been 
ever consecrated to Apollo; the appel- 
lative of Apollo Muprérns in Cyprus 
(R. 43), discovered by Mr. Hogarth, is 
doubtful, for it would not normally arise 
from the Greek forms púprov or púpros. 

b It is possible that the marriage 
ceremonies at Mykonos included a sacri- 
fice to Apollo (R. 269%), but I can find 
no other instance, 
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8vpatos, which designated the god who made propitious men's 
exits and entrances; and such a cult would naturally arise 
from a primitive social conception of the ‘threshold-covenant,’ 
the importance and prevalence of which has been shown 
by a recent writer, by which the householder exehanged 
pledges with the guardian-divinity +. Now there are various 
reasons for believing that this worship of 'Ayweós Apollo 
belonged to the earliest period of his religion, and that the 
many different stocks who possessed it brought it with them 
as they came down from the north in succeeding waves of 
migration, and did not borrow it from some leading tribe after 
the settlement of Greeceí$*-£, In the first place except at 
Megalopolis $5, where the half-human Herme-column of 
Apollo 'Ayweós marks a later development, the agalma was 
always aniconic, a cone-shaped pillar among the Dorians, 
according to the authority quoted by Harpokration, or a more 
rounded stone of altar-shape as apparently at Athens; the 
former type must also have been prevalent in Western Greece 
as the coins of Corcyra $á, Ambrakia 5, Orikos?, and 
Apollonia 55? attest °. 

We are thus carried back at once to the age of stone and 
pillar-cult to which, as Dr. Evans has shown š, the period of 
Mycenaean civilization belongs: and in fact, if we may trust 
the evidence, to the most primitive stage of that cult when 
pillar and altar and divinity were not clearly distinguished, 
the same name ’Ayvıeis being given to the god and the column 
or the altar-stone®. We are confronted with the same interesting 
phenomenon in the Latin worship of Jupiter Lapis and the 


a Trumbull, Threshold - Covenant, 


pp. 97 and 134. 

b Geogr. Reg. s. v. Illyria. 

° It existed also at Halikarnassos and 
at Megara, as the coins of the Megarian 
colony, Byzantium, attest (Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Thrace); and we may believe 
that it was to be found in Corinth on the 
same evidence of the coins of her colonies 
in North-West Greece. 

4 Mycenaean ‘Tree and Pillar-cult,’ 


Hell. Journ. 1901. 


° We gather from Harpokration and 
Photius (R. 48), as well as from Aristoph. 
Thesm.1. 489, that the altar at Athens was 
called 'Ayuievs, and no doubt Harpo- 
kration's contention that the phrase 
found in Demosthenes’ Meidias and in 
Aristophanes’ »vıray dyuas refers to 
the altars áywas, and not to the streets 
dyuás, is correct: ‘to fill the streets with 
the reek of sacrifice? is too vague an 
expression for Greek ritualistic termi- 
nology. 
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Arcadian of Zeus Karrdras*; but I know of no other clear 
instances drawn from classical religion ". 

We may draw the same inference, that the name 'Ayvieós 
belonged to the earliest stratum of the Apolline religion, 
from the association of the word with the Hyberborean legend, 
and from the establishment of the cult along the Hyperborean 
route through Illyria®. And on this view we shall be tempted 
to reject the supposition that the name originally designated 
the deity of the city or the city's streets: to explain ’Ayvıevs, 
our imagination may turn back to the prehistoric epoch when 
the god—or the priest bearing his emblem— marched at the 
head of the immigrant tribe down its perilous path of con- 
quest, just as Apollo Kdpretos was also ‘the Leader ? who went 
before the Dorian host, and whose image at Megara was also 
an aniconic stone of pyramidical shape% *. And we shall 
find that this earliest conception of Apollo, as specially pro- 
tecting the tribe on its migratory journey, explains the later 
evolution of his character as pre-eminently the deity of coloniza- 
tion. Then when the stocks had conquered and settled their 
new home, and the village and the city arose, the god * who had 
led the way’ was gratefully remembered by the erection of the 
"Ayuteús, the columnar symbol of his presence, on the plots of 
land which the tribes partitioned—as at Tegea * 2—or before 
the house in the street. 'Ayweós now becomes a title of civic 
and political significance, becomes in fact identical with IIpo- 
atarípios, which was an appellative attached at first to A pollo 
because in the literal sense he ‘stood before’ the house, but 
afterwards marking his higher character as guardian of the 
community *, as IIposrdrns or IIpodiAa£ %, 51, 


* Vide vol. 1, pp. 45-46. 

b "The legend and cult of Artemis at 
Boiai in Laconia shows us the divinity 
identified with the tree (Artemis, R. 11%), 
and we naturally recall the Chaeronean 
worship of the sceptre as a divinity 
(vol. r, p. 17, R. 6). But in these 
records there may be some slight in- 
accuracy or looseness of statement that 
might materially affect the religious 


deduction. Certainly the developed My- 
cenaean ritual had come to distinguish 
between the sacred pillar and the divi- 
nity; vide Evans, op. cit. p. 170, and for 
Semitic parallels p. 114. 

* Tts antiquity at Delphi, a specially 
Hyperborean centre, is attested by the 
name of the Delphic month "Ayes, 
vide Wescher-Foucart, Juscr. récentes 
à Delphes, 178, 405. 
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Thus ’Ayvıevs belongs to public as well as private cult?, but 
in ordinary classical literature the term generally denotes the 
agalma before the house of the private citizen. A lingering 
reminiscence of the older significance may be detected in the 
frenzied cry of Cassandra in the Agamemnon on Apollo 
Agyieus, whose symbol may indeed have stood before the 
palace, but whose name rises to her lips because she thinks 
of the long journey across the sea by which the god has led 
her to die. 

We may finally note that the aniconic emblem of ’Ayvieis, 
from its resemblance to a sepulchral monument, may easily 
have come to be misunderstood, and at times accidentally 
associated with a legend of death or a buried hero. For 
instance there was a column above the grave of Linos at 
Argos *8 ^, which Pausanias calls ”Ayuieús, and we may remind 
ourselves of the semi-aniconic agalma of the Amyklaean god 
above the grave of Hyakinthos. Again the story of the death 
of Skephros at Tegea was celebrated in the festival of 
Apollo Agyieus there, and the hero was then ceremoniously 
lamented #8", These three figures may be explained with 
probability as vegetation-heroes, who come to an untimely end 
and are annually bewailed: in the ritual of Skephros, we seem 
to discern with certainty the imitation of an ancient act of 
human sacrifice. Now if these field and harvest-heroes were 
supposed to be buried in the land, and it was usual to erect 
the emblem of ’Ayvievs on the tribal or individual allotments, 
the cult of the latter might often be attracted accidentally into 
the legends of the former; or at times the hero's grave- 
monument might be simply mistaken for the pillar-form of 
the god. It is possible then that part of the many-tissued 
tradition of Apollo's relations with such personages, may 
have been suggested by the juxtaposition or the occasional 
misinterpretation of cult-objects®. 

* The Athenian IIvAopoí erected his 121: but his suggestion seems to go 
altar before the steps of the Propylaea further than I should be inclined to 
(R. 48 *). follow; I cannot regard Hyakinthos 

b Something of the same idea has any more than Linos as a mere emana- 


occurred to Dr. Evans in his paper on tion of the pillar-god Apollo. 
‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar-cult,’ pp.120- 
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The Greek worship of Apollo Agyieus is the only one in 
the many-sided Apolline religion that we may call in some 
sense a cult of the household. For it is noteworthy and 
characteristic of the god that he does not cross the threshold 
of the private house, and that no part of the inner domestic 
life was consecrated to him, as it was to Hestia and Zeus. 
Apollo is eminently a social deity, but his functions are public. 
Nearly all the higher growths of the civic and public organiza- 
tion are reflected in his cults and titles, and the lower also 
though somewhat more faintly. The worship of Apollo 
"Emuxdpatos among the Ainii, whose laws prescribed that 
whoever purchased a house should sacrifice to this divinity, 
carries us back to the days when he was merely ‘the patron 
of the village-community ?. And even when the brilliant 
development of the Polis had left such primitive organiza- 
tions far behind, an Apollo Kéuatos might be remembered 
with reverence in the Prytaneum of such a modern city as 
Naukratis, in the sacred gathering of the leading functionaries 
of state and church *. No doubt he occasionally exercised 
some supervision over the gentes and the ‘ gentile ’ institutions. 
At Athens, indeed, these were mainly under the sanction of 
Zeus and Athena who were specially called dpárpio, a title 
never attached to Apollo: still it appears that his festival, 
the Thargelia, was the occasion or one of the occasions when 
the adopted son at Athens was presented to the members 
of the gens* and the phratry *! », and the temple of Apollo 
Patroós is specially mentioned as one of those to which the 
son after such presentation must be taken by his father, as 
an additional token of his legitimacy 55; we must therefore 
suppose that some part of the gentile ritual was associated 
with the god who was also the ancestor of the Athenian state. 
And the ceremonies proper at adoption and birth would no 
doubt be specially consecrated to Apollo, if, according to a local 
legend, he happened to be regarded as in some sense the 
ancestor of the particular phratry, a belief of which we 
have two instances in Attica 54, 


* This would be more usually done at the Apaturia: see Schol. Arist. 
Ach. 146. 
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It is therefore all the more remarkable that in the record of 
the Apaturia, the chief festival of the lonic phratries, the name 
of Apollo is not mentioned at all. Of the gentile ceremonies 
and sacrifices in other states we know little; but a valuable 
inscription of the fifth century B.C., discovered some years 
ago at Delphi, and already touched upon, gives us a detailed 
account of the social organization of the Delphic phratry 
known by the name of the Labyadai. We find the members 
offering sacrifice to Apollo in the month of Bukatios, and on 
the seventh of Busios 228, and he is one of the three divinities 
in whose name their officials take oath: yet the chief events 
in the life of the individual, birth, maturity, marriage, were 
not celebrated by any offerings to him, and Poseidon is named 
as the Pparpios Beós of their union, and Zeus is their ancestral 
god. It has been suggested in a former chapter that this 
clan was an alien group, the result of some unrecorded im- 
migration from Thessaly; and if so their constitution may 
have materially differed from that of the other Delphic 
phratries *, 

But in any case the main interest of the Apolline religion 
lies more in its intimate and varied relations with the highest 
social organization, with the internal and external life of the 
state. And here we must first notice a special class of these 
public cults, which is perhaps the most important for ethno- 
graphic reasons, in which Apollo is revered not merely as one 
of the leading political divinities, but as the divine ancestor 
of the community, as Harpeos **. It was specially, perhaps 
solely, at Athens that he enjoyed this position’, We have 
Plato's emphatic statement that no Ionic community called 
Zeus their ©eös Marpgos: ‘but Apollo is our father-god, on 
account of the birth of Ion ;'5* and so in Plutarch's Life of 
Alcibiades the Athenian distinguishes his Apollo Ilarp@os 
from Athena *Apxnyéris, the foundress who gave her name 


* Vide Poseidon-chapter, vol. 3, p. 28. (R. 31): but whether this ancestral cha- 
b We find a mixed cult of eeós"HA«os  racter belonged to Helios or Apollo here, 
Tiv0:os ' AróAAa Tupipvatos at Thyateira, and how it arose, we do not know. 
and this divinity is called ó rporárop 
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to his city?. We gather from Pausanias? that his temple stood 
in the Kerameikos, and before it was erected a statue of Apollo 
'AAef(kakos?*, That the political importance of this worship 
was of the very highest is attested by much indubitable 
testimony, showing that participation in it was a test of Attic 
legitimacy and the higher rights of citizenship. "There is the 
interesting statement in the Aristotelian Politeia that at the 
anacrisis of the archons, the question was asked of the archon- 
elect —whether he possessed the worship of Zeus ‘Epxeios and 
Apollo Patroós, and where the shrines of these deities were, 
to which he had special access. And no doubt the drift of 
this question was to discover whether he was a legitimate 
member of one of the Attic gentes and had been legally 
admitted into the phratries®: for in a fragment of one of 
Deinarchos’ speeches, an individual —probably the defendant 
—is asked whether he has * phratores' and the altars of Zeus 
Herkeios and Apollo Patroós; and that these two separate 
worships were common to all the gentes appears from Demo- 
Sthenes' speech against Euboulides, where the plaintiff declares 
that the ‘phratores’ and the members of his gens—yevvfjrat 
'AnóAAevos Ilarpgov kai Ards '"Epxe(ov—can witness in his 
favour. In this there is no real parallel to the dogmatic 
tests which modern states have often imposed upon the 
claimants of full franchise or office: it only means that in 
the ancient Polis the gentile and civic status was suo ¿ure 
a religious status, the admission to certain ieod constituting 
political legitimacy. It is a further proof also that the state- 
religion of Greece, as it is presented to us in the later period, 
is to a great extent a development of an earlier system of 
purely tribal or gentile cult. The ancestor-god becomes the 
god of the law-courts and the government in whose name the 
jurymen took oath, and to whom the archons dedicated the 
votive offerings commemorative of their office. 

But the special questions that now arise concerning the 


* Vide Athena, R. 35!. other temple in Athens which was ever 
Y The passage in Pausanias is deci- officially called the shrine of Apollo 
dedly vague, but I cannot see any other Harpgos. 
probable interpretation. There was no ° C£ supra, p. 152. 
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meaning and origin of this cult of Apollo are among the 
most perplexing and at the same time the most important 
for the student of Attic ethnography and religion. Kin- 
ship with the deity has acquired in more modern religious 
belief a purely metaphysical and mystic meaning, and this 
was understood also by the more advanced thinkers and 
writers of Hellenism. But in the earlier days, and in popular 
religion and mythology, the idea was physical, and, where it 
did not arise from some act of sacramental communion through 
eating the same food, it rested on some myth concerning 
ancestral procreation. We must then understand Apollo 
Patroós as the ancestor in the flesh and blood sense: and 
to explain the origin of the cult and the title we can only 
look to Attica and to Attic myth. Euripides has made 
familiar the story of Apollo's and Creusa's love, the begetting 
of Ion in the cave on the north of the Acropolis, and his 
adoption by Xouthos. We have no earlier authority for the 
divine paternity of Ion, although the younger tragic poet is 
probably following the outlines of the story presented in 
Sophocles’ * Creusa': and as Herodotus does not appear to 
be aware of it, but twice speaks of Ion merely as the son 
of Xouthos, we cannot regard it as a pan-Ionic tradition*. 
Nor again can we say that ‘Ion’ was anything more than 
a mere eponymous fiction for the other Ionic communities. 
But in Attica his figure possessed a certain actuality ; for his 
grave was shown in the neighbourhood of Thorikos not far from 
Prasiai on the east coast, and a fifth-century Attic inscription 
found on the Acropolis speaks unmistakably of a * temple of 
Jon.” Nor is it likely that Sophocles or Euripides invented 
the motive of his affiliation to Apollo; had this been so, it 
is improbable that in Plato's time it would have been accepted 
without question as an universal Attic tradition, and as the 
canonical explanation of the title Apollo Patroós. Further- 
more we can say that there is no other Attic myth recorded 
save the legend of Ion that could explain that title, and that 
it is very unlikely that the loquacious Attic mythographers, 
if they were aware of another more authentic explanation, 


* 5.56: 8. 44. b Paus, x. 31, 3: C. Z. Á. 1, 210 
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should have been able to conceal it*. As the traditional view 
then of the cult is the only one that we can deal with, we are 
driven to conclude that the worship of Apollo Patroós is in 
some immediate and intimate way connected with the question 
of the Ionization of Attica, a question on which modern 
opinion is divided, and upon which the study of cult throws 
perhaps a clearer light than any other method of discovery. 
The evidence from Poseidon-worship has already been dis- 
cussed; and it remains to consider the Attic Apollo from 
his ethnographic side. 

Thé latter god even more clearly than the former had no 
place in that oldest stratum of the religion which we can 
discover on the Acropolis rock, the religion of Zeus, Athena, 
Hephaistos, and Erechtheus. He never succeeded in scaling 
that sacred height?, but at the best had to content himselt 
with the narrow cave-dwelling at the foot of the northern side 
of the rock, which did not front towards the oldest quarter of 
the city. Nor have we the right to say that this spot was his 
earliest dwelling-place in the vicinity of Athens, and that he 
came first to this region in the guise of a savage cave-dwelling 
god. This grotto was associated with the story of Ion and 
with Pythian cult, and later with the political life of Athens; 
and the Pythian god, by the time when he started on his 
travels, belonged already to the higher civilization. The proofs 
of actual cult attaching to the Acropolis cave come merely from 
the Roman period, and the only votive tablets found there are 
those of the Thesmothetai and the Polemarch, who tender their 
thanks to Apollo ¿roaxpatos, or úr "Axpaıs, Or ind Maxpaís, on 
the completion of their year of office. We can discover then 
nothing here but a political cult of which the testimony is late, 
and which sanctified the spot because of its associations with 
the myth of Ion and with the Ionic constitution of the state; 


* "The legend of Apollo and Creusa is 
the only real Attic legend of Apollo: 
the traditional Apolline myths do not 
touch on Attica : the slight stories con- 
cerning the birth of the twins attaching 
to the cult at Zoster and to that of 


"AzóAAow Kúvveios are transparent fic- 
tions of the popular etymology, vide 
Geogr. Reg. s. z. Attica. 

° The statue by Pheidias before the 
Parthenon of Apollo Hapvömos does not 
belong to cult (R. 24). 
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and not far below lay the Town Hall and the Bouleuterion. 
The cave was, indeed, a very unlikely spot to choose for a 
worship of this advanced political type, unless there was some 
strong reason prompted by myth; but it was a natural place 
in which to locate such a love-legend as that of Apollo's and 
Creusa. In this case then it seems better to believe that myth 
preceded and suggested cult, though in most cases the relation 
between the two is the reverse. Apollo the Ancestor is 
certainly also IIó01os, styled so in Attic official vocabulary, 
and connected with Delphi by strong legendary and other 
ties *, and Apollo IIarpgos IIí&tos is also Aagpungópos Y, a title 
which at once suggests Delphi and the procession from 
Tempe. But Apollo IIú0Jos comes no nearer to the Acropolis 
than that Pythian temple on the Ilissus®, and very near lay 
the district of Agrai, a gathering-place for immigrant cults, 
where the worship of Poseidon Helikonios and of also Aphro- 
dite betray the presence of the Ionic settler. And what 
most clearly reveals the Ionic character of the Pythian cult 
is its prominence in the Marathonian Tetrapolis, attested by 
a fragment of Philochoros’ treatise on the Tetrapolis, from 
which we learn that the prophet of the Pythiai or Pythiastai, 
the officials who had some ancestral right of supervision over 
the cult, waited at Oinoe and consulted the omens in the 
Pythion there”, before the Pythian procession started from 
Athens for Delphi***f, And some evidence of the prevalence 
of Apollo-cult in this region is afforded by the local inscrip- 
tions 4, 

But the very name of this district as well as the legends 
concerning Aigeus and Theseus constrain us to believe that it 


a [tis to be noted that the Oecpodera 
swore over the stone in the agora that 
if they transgressed any part of the con- 
stitution they would offer an expiatory 
statue at Delphi (R. 54). 

b I have discussed the topographical 
question of the Athenian II/9rov, arguing 
against Dr. Dórpfeld's view that there 
were several Pythia, in C/ass. Rev. 1900, 
pp. 371-372. 

© Müller, Dorier, 2. 2, 2, $ 14, sup- 


poses that Philochoros is speaking of 
the Oinoe on the Attic Boeotian border, 
north of Eleusis: but asthe Scholiast who 
quotes him refers explicitly to the altar 
of the Pythian god at Marathon, and 
is quoting from the treatise on the Tetra- 
polis, the statement in his authority 
must have referred to the Marathonian 
Oinoe. 
4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica. 
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was the early home of an Ionic settlement; and further we 
have noted that the grave of Ion was not far from Prasiai, 
which was one of the halting-places on the pilgrim-way, down 
which the Hyperborean offerings journeyed uniting Delos 
and Delphi with the North. Another Pythion is discoverable 
on the sacred way between Athens and Eleusis, probably at 
the site of the modern Daphni, which the foundation-legend 
connects with Delphi and the Kephalidai gens, two of their 
immigrant ancestors having sacrificed at the bidding of the 
oracle to Apollo on this spot, and soon after gaining Athenian 
citizenship °. 

Another cult that seems to have been the ancestral heritage 
of an Ionic gens was that of Apollo Kvrfetos or Kórvreis, the 
eponymous deity of the Kuvvída:, a gens whose home we have 
reason to conclude was at Halai?. The legend about them is 
mostly worthless, but we gather this fact about them that 
they had the tunny-fishing at Halai, and devoted part of the 
proceeds to the service of the god. But a maritime Apollo at 
Halai is in all probability of Ionic connexion. 

Other Apolline cults in Attica that we can trace back to an 
alien source are such as that of Apollo Delphinios, of which 
the meaning and probable origin has already been examined : 
Apollo l'e$vpatos near Athens °, apparently an importation by 
the Boeotian Gephyraioi; Apollo Atovveddoros at Phlye, a 
very mysterious and hitherto unexplained title, which however 
may suggest a connexion of the worship with Delphi, where 
the Dionysiac and the Apolline cults were so closely related ; 
and it is to Delphi also and to Delos that the Phlyasian cult 
of Apollo Daphnephoros points, which we may therefore 
assume to have been Ionic 212, We can say little of Apollo 
Lykeios, though we have some evidence suggesting that 
he came from Megara ; and we know less still of the local 
Attic cults of Apollo Agyieus at Acharnai, whose worship 
was administered by rapáciro: 5%, of Apollo Keprvoveús at 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. Geogr. Re, i 
( > g- 5.7. Aeolis (Temnos 
b Ibid. We have traces of the same and Corinth. i i 
cult-name at Corinth and in Aeolis, ° Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica and 
but nothing is clear about it, vide Demeter-cults, p. 70, 
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Eleusis *, of Apollo 'Epica0eós or 'Epidáccos, and cannot deter- 
mine their antiquity or their gentile and other significance b. 

We may maintain that all these stood entirely outside 
the proto-Athenian religious system, but it would be rash 
to assert that all are of Ionic origin or affinity, or that 
some other very early Hellenic migration into Attica may 
not have brought in an Apollo among other tribal deities. 
We have before noted the evidence that already in the 
Mycenaean period there was a pilgrimage route bringing the 
Hyperborean offerings to Delos down the Euripos, ignoring 
Athens but touching at Prasiai, and we may with reasonable 
colour thus explain the origin of the Apolline worships at 
Delion and at Oropos with its Delphinion. Now this Hyper- 
borean ritual may also have been connected with the earliest 
Ionic migration into Attica, which may have come by sea 
down the Euripos or followed the easy land-route from 
Boeotia by Oropos, which would have led them to occupy 
the Tetrapolis”. And this country must be regarded as their 
earliest Attic home, whence we may believe they spread down 
the east coast to the south of Prasiai where we find the grave 
of Ion. In this Ionic settlement of the Tetrapolis, which 
may have happened in the early Mycenaean period and may 
have been distinct from a later Troezenian migration 
associated with the lepend and name of Theseus, was rooted 
the worship of Apollo Pythios Patroós and no doubt the 
legend of the paternity of Ion. And when—probably at a 
much later date—Ionic influence begins to penetrate Athens 
itself, the Athenian constitution had to reckon with a new 
divine ancestor. 

Having weighed the facts of Attic cult that have been pre- 
sented, we are in a position to estimate the extent and the force 
of that influence. We find clear evidence from the gentile 


* 'The epithet seems to show Apollo 
associated with or supplanting some 
tribal or family cult of the Eleusinian 
hero Kerkyon. 

b Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attic. 

° It is interesting to note the close 
cult-connexions between Brauron and 


Aulis (vide vol. 2, p. 440). If the Ionic 
route led from Oropos over the slopes of 
Parnes into the Tetrapolis, we should be 
inclined to connect Apollo Hapyjcotos 
with this early migration, vide Geogr. 
Reg. s. v. Attica. 
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and state-cults that Athens was not wholly absorbed by the 
Ionic wave, and that part of the social system that survived 
till the latest period was non-Ionic. A few Ionic gentes, with 
Apollo as their ancestor and political deity, make their way 
into the Athenian state and absorb the higher offices, and Ion 
is the first Polemarch; then by a legal fiction all the Attic 
yén take over Apollo Tlarpgos, and thus pretend to Ionic 
Apolline descent, a pretence at open variance with many of 
their own genealogical myths*. That the fiction was neces- 
sary as a proof of political rights shows how strong must have 
been the ascendancy of the genuine Ionic yém who really 
possessed the cult. "Therefore it is all the more singular that 
the Attic phratry-system remained on the whole proof against 
the inroads of the Ionic deities. The Ionians may have given 
the name 'Azaro?pia to the festival; but the institution of the 
gparpta and the dpárepes is not distinctively Ionic, but is 
found in non-Ionic communities such as Delphi and Kos, and 
it probably existed in Crete^, so that we may regard it as 
aboriginal Hellenic. And the divinities of the Apaturia and 
the phratric ritual remain those of the proto-Athenian circle, 
Zeus Athena and Hephaistos; and, while Dionysos gains a 
slight recognition, neither Apollo nor Poseidon play any real 
part herein, nor is Apollo ever mentioned in the account of 
the Apaturia in other Ionic communities. It is strange that 
the religious history of the yévn and the $parpía: should have 
been so distinct, if they really were concentric social systems. 
The study of the Attic Apollo Ilarpóos leads to another 
conclusion of some ethnographic value, the same indeed as 
that which we have seen reason for deducing from the worship 
of Poseidon-Helikonios. As far as our record goes, the cult 
of Apollo Uazpgos existed in no other Ionic community °, 


* The affiliation of Apollo to Athena 
and Hephaistos, designed to put him 
on the same footing as the ancestor 
Erechtheus, was merely a product of 
learned mythographers and deceived no 
one, Cic. de Aat. Deor. 3. $ 37, 59. 

b Vide Zeus, R. 1025. The name of 
the month Sparpos, implying the exis- 
tence of the phratric system and the cult 


of a phratric deity is found in an inscrip- 
tion of the Aeolic Kyme; Collitz, 
Dialect. Inschr. 311. 

* Servius' vague statement concerning 
the worships of Apollo IIázpios*? cannot 
be taken into account, as we cannot 
corroborate it. The title, if it existed, 
could not have been derived, as Servius 
suggests, from the city of Patrai, and need 
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and nowhere else save in Attica was Ion a real figure and 
regarded as the son of the god. We hear indeed of Apollo 
Tevérwp in Delos55; his altar upon which no blood could be 
shed was reputed to be most ancient, and there are reasons 
for connecting it with the earliest Attic-Ionic settlement of 
the island. But in Ionia, on the other side of the Aegean, 
Apollo IIarpgos is nowhere found *, and Poseidon Helikonios 
is the chief Pan-Ionic divinity. If there was no other evidence, 
the facts of cult would suffice to suggest the inference that the 
Ionization of the Asia Minor shore was not the achievement of 
the Attic-Iorians alone. 

But whether the supposed ancestor of the community or 
not, Apollo was for most of the Greek states pre-eminently a 
patron-deity of the Polis, ranking in this respect by the side of 
Zeus and Athena. And this political character of his was no 
later development, but belonged to a very early period of his 
religion. Even the wild wolf-god had entered the civic life 
before the Dorians had conquered the Argolid: in his temple 
at Argos the sacred fire was always burning, the ancient 
Aryan symbol of the permanence of the state. When Calli- 
machus sings of Apollo ‘Phoebus rejoices in the founding 
of cities, and he himself welds together the foundations, he 
speaks with full knowledge of Greek cult ©. Homer regarded 
him as a master-builder, and Theognis hails him as the deity 
who ‘strengthened Megara with her towers, as a grace to the 
son of Pelops’ ®t, Or it is Apollo who leads the emigrants 
to their new home; and either as the city-builder or the 
leader of the colony he becomes ’Apxnyös as at Ilium 93, or 


not have signified the ancestor-god, Histoire de Milet. p. 210). A supposed 
but merely the hereditary deity of the Apollo IIpóyovos in Thrace is a very 
land. doubtful figure (R. 56). The only other 
* The legend of Miletos, the epony- state that we know to have possessed the 
mous hero of the great Ionic city, might cult was Tarsos (R. 54); the evidence 
have been expected to have planted the — is late, and the title may have been 
cult there; for he was the son of Apollo, attached to him in order to substantiate 
but his myth is Cretan or Carian, and the myth of their Argive descent, or it 
left no trace in Tonic cult. Why the may represent a genuine tradition attach- 
Galatian tetrarch, a pure Celt, should ing to an ancestral Apollo Lykeios, vide 
have addressed the Didymean Apolloas p. 122: cf. p. 153, n. b. 
Ilarpgos ishardto say (vide Haussoullier, 
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'Apynyérgs as at Megara **, Halikarnassos %, at Erythrai and 
Attaleia 9?, in Caria and Phrygia °% 7, and in Sicily, or 
IIoonyérns in Lycia "!, TIpoxaßny&uov in Kalymna™, Merapijrop 
at the Pisidian Antioch °, whither the phratries had migrated 
from Magnesia on the Maeander under the leadership of the 
god who ‘transplants the phratries’ to their new homes; while 
the Hellenic adventurers who penetrated to the furthest shores 
of the Euxine have left a record of their divine guidance 
in a newly discovered dedication to Apollo “Hyeudv"?, ‘the 
Leader” Such names are the impress left on cult of the 
great and varied movement that Hellenized the Mediterranean 
and Asia Minor, in which work the Pythian oracle was a 
prime agent. Its part in this polícy of development will be 
considered later; for the present it may be remarked that where 
Apollo was honoured by the title of Kriorns, ‘the Founder, 
as at Apollonia in Epirus, Thurii, and Cyrene ?*, the colony 
was probably indebted for its settlement to Delphic guidance ; 
and that most of the numerous cities called Apollonia— 
Stephanus counts twenty-five and his list is not complete— 
were probably founded at the suggestion of the oracle, and 
therefore were called after the name of the colonizing god of 
Delphi or Didyma”. 

But Apollo was probably a leader of migrations before he 
himself settled at Pytho, or at least before the Delphic shrine 
became famous. The significance and the great antiquity of 
the Agyieus cult points to this; and some of the earliest 
Hellenic tribes that reached Lycia, Crete, and Cyprus were 
escorted by other forms of Apollo, such as Lykeios and Amy- 
klaios®, Among the most famous settlements of which Apollo 
was the protecting deity were those of the Aeolians and Dorians 
on the Asia Minor coast and neighbouring islands, 

Of the prevalence of his worship in the Aeolic colonies in 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Troad we have ample testimony 
from ancient texts, coins, and inscriptions®. * Along the whole 


* This is the probable interpretation Cyprus. 
offered by Kern who publishes the * Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Tenedos, 
inscription. Aeolis. 

> Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete and 
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of this coast as far as Tenedos, Strabo says, ‘Apollo was 
specially honoured, under such titles as Smintheus, Killaios, or 
Gryneus': and he adds that the temple of Apollo KıAdatos 
was first founded by the Aeolic colonists in the Adramyttene 
territory near Chrysa. And the whole country of the Troad 
must have been ardently devoted to the Apolline religion 
before our /liad was composed. Homer not only knows of 
Chrysa and the Sminthean Apollo of Tenedos, but he even 
regards Troy itself as a favourite cult-seat of the god's, and 
thus he is led to the curious and embarrassing conception that 
Apollo is throughout the sworn enemy of the Achaeans. It 
does not immediately seem that we can draw any conclusions 
for the history of early Greek religion from this Homeric 
paradox. But there are reasons, as will soon be shown, for 
supposing that some very early form of Apolline cult had 
reached the Troad, possibly from Crete, before the * Trojan 
war, that is to say, before the Aeolian-Achaean migration, 
which the new comers may have adopted. Nevertheless we 
only can understand the remarkable prevalence of these wor- 
ships in the Aeolid territory if we believe that the Aeolians 
and Achaeans brought their own native god, and not merely 
found him there on their arrival And this belief seems 
inevitabe when we reflect that they came mainly from 
the *Hyperborean” lands of Thessaly, where such a cult as 
that of Apollo of Pagasai was of immemorial antiquity and 
high prestige. Only it must be observed that the traces of 
cult-affinity between the Aeolic colonies and their original 
home are very faint, so far as we can discern from the record, 
far fainter than is the case with Ionia. Most of Apollo's Aeolic 
titles are purely local, derived from place-names on the Asia 
Minor coast and adjacent islands, Maddets, KiAAatos, Ovppatos, 
Tpuveús ®: none of them reflect the higher common religion of 
Hellas, and no cult seems to have served as a rallying-point 
for Aeolic unity. The strangest and most difficult to explain 
is the worship of the Sminthian god ^. His chief shrine was at 


* Vide Lesbos and Aeolis, Geogr. by De Witte, Revue Numism. 1858 
Reg. (vol. 3), 1-51. 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Aeolis: vide paper 
M2 
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Chrysa on the coast near Hamaxitos, itself perhaps an affili- 
ation of an earlier shrine that was founded at another Chrysa 
on the Adramyttene Gulf. The more recent temple contained 
the famous statue by Scopas representing the deity with 
a mouse beneath his foot: in a later period the temple and 
worship were administered by Alexandria Troas, whose coins 
are memorials of the cult-statue and cult-title. But there were, 
according to Strabo, many other * Sminthia,' both on the adja- 
cent coast-line and even in some remote and non-Aeolic 
communities, such as Rhodes, Lindos, and Keos?. The earliest 
Hellenic home of the cult may well have been Tenedos, where 
Homer places it, and where its temple is mentioned by Strabo: 
and this island may have been one of the earliest Aeolic 
conquests across the sea b, 

Now the name of Smintheus is a perplexity for the ethno- 
grapher, and suggests an interesting problem for anthropology. 
There is no reason to doubt the traditional Greek interpreta- 
tion that derived the name from oyulrdos, a word meaning 
‘mouse’ in the Cretan and Aeolic dialect *. Therefore we may 
venture to speak of Apollo Smintheus as the mouse-god, 
reserving for the future discussion on ritual the question why 
he was so called. For the present it may be noted that one of 
the popular legends that explained the title represents the 
deity as the protector of agriculture who relieves the husband- 
man from the plague of field-mice ^: and we may observe, by 
way of comparison, that the few other appellatives found in 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Keos, Rhodes, 
Aiolis. Coins of Rhodes show the rat 
as emblem; vide De Witte, op. cit. pp. 
30, 38. 


* There is no place-name known 
which could have given rise to Zuıwdeis: 
Stephanus indeed gives us Xuív0g as a 
mós Tpoías, but this seems merely a 


b We note Strabo's observation (p. 
604) that according to some authorities 
not Apollo but Kyknos ‘the Thracian’ 
was the father of Tennes: in this story 
of Kyknos, who whether in Tenedos or 
the Troad isderivable from Thessaly, we 
see the earliest imprint of Aeolic occupa- 
tion in the Eastern waters (vide infra, 
P.273); we find too the Thessalian 
Leukothea in the genealogical legends 
of Tenedos. 


fictitious name arising from the worship: 
the Scholiast on ZZed, 1. 39, vaguely 
refers to ‘Sminthos, a place in the 
Troad, but does not seem to believe 
that the place-name explains ‘Smin- 
theus’’ Apollo, 

* The mouse on the coins of Meta- 
pontum—associated perhaps with the 
locust—seems to allude to the corn- 
trade; vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 66, 
cf. p. 31 (Cyme). 
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Aeolic cult that mean anything certain, Namatos 11, Aókeios "i in 
Lesbos, Iopvoriwv 23, have a merely physical or natural conno- 
tation, and belong therefore functionally to the older stratum 
of Apolline cult. 

But the question that arises now is of some historic impor- 
tance. Did the Aeolian immigrants, who were undoubtedly 
an Apolline tribe, bring with them this *Sminthian * cult, or 
did they find it already powerful in their new home and adopted 
it as their chief worship? Perhaps nothing solid can be ex- 
tracted from the thin and misty evidence: but certain facts may 
be useful to bear in mind. There is no trace whatever of the 
cult of Smintheus on the mainland of Greece *, nor of any kind 
of reverence paid to the mouse ^, nor even of the popular use 
of the word eyuív0os to denote this animal*. We must, indeed, 
always recognize how very fragmentary our record often is: it 
is quite possible that the word and the cult were old Aeolic, 
and were brought originally from the mainland, where they 
did not happen to survive. But we have Polemon’s authority 
for the fact that opiv@os was in popular use in the Troad, and 
fairly strong testimony also that the word belonged to the 
Eteo-Cretan language. Now this, combined with certain other 
facts, suggests the hypothesis that the cult of Smintheus in the 
Troad and its vicinity was pre-Aeolic, having been brought 
there by a very early Hellenic or quasi-Hellenic colonization 
from Crete?, For one prevalent explanation of the title con- 


* It is found no nearer than the island 
of Keos (vide Geogr. Reg. s.v.). Was 


with proper caution: it is not corrobo- 
rated by our coin-record, and in any 


it accidentally seeded there, or did it 
travel here from the Euripos when Keos 
was under Eretrian rule (Strab. p. 448) ? 
De Witte, op. cit. p. 4, supposes Strabo 
to assert its existence at Tenea near 
Corinth, but Strabo only says that the 
Teneates came from Tenedos, and ‘both 
Tenea and Tenedos worshipped Apollo 
equally’ (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenea). 

b Pollux in his section on numis- 
matics—Onom. 9, 6, $ 84— mentions 
that the Argives stamped the mouse on 
their coins; Mr. Lang, Custom and 
Myth, p. 110, refers to this statement 


case would prove nothing, vide supra, 
p.164, n. d. Is piv in Pollux’s text a 
palaeographical error for Boüv ? 

* Aeschylus uses the word in a curious 
line of his drama ‘Sisyphos,’ Fr. 226; 
Lykophron, 1306, in connexion with the 
legend of the Cretan settlement in the 
Troad; Alexandrine erudition familiar- 
ized the learned with the word, cf. 
Anth. Pal. 9. 410. 

3 Conway in Annual of British 
School at Athens, 1901-1902, pp. 144- 
145, calls attention to the connexion 
between the Chryse in the Troad where 
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nects it with the arrival in the Troad of the Cretan Teukri, 
a tradition attested first by Kallinos, and accepted, though 
with some dissent, by later writers*. The myth is not without 
its ethnographic value. The possibility of very early Cretan 
relations with Tenedos and the adjacent coast is a point of 
inquiry that might be more fruitfully pursued than it has been 
yet®. For the present it is enough to say that the cult of 
Smintheus certainly existed in Crete and Rhodes, and if Crete 
had been its original home, whence it travelled to Rhodes and 
to the pre-Aeolic Troad, we should best understand its preva- 
lence in the latter island, and also the very strong ‘ Trojan’ 
proclivities of the Homeric Apollo. 

Leaving then the question whether the Sminthian worship, 
which became the chief political cult of Aeolis, was originally 
Aeolic as one at least open to doubt, in other parts of their 
Apolline religion we may trace some connexion between the 
eastern Aeolians and their original home. At Korope in Thes- 
saly was a prophetic shrine of Apollo, apparently of great 
antiquity and fame, where a peculiar mode of divination was 
practised with the tamarisk: no doubt a reminiscence of this 
ritual was preserved by the Lesbian cult of Apollo Mupixaios, 
of which the temple-statue represented him with a branch of 
the tamarisk in his hand !?. A passing reference has already 
been made to the cult of Apollo Oéputos in Lesbos: it is per- 
haps more than a mere coincidence that the same worship 
occurred at Olympia in Elis*!, a country which contained 


Apollo Zju6eís lived and the island 
of Chrysa off Crete: he accepts 
Kretschmer's view that these words 
with the ending vos are pre-Hellenic, 

* Vide Strab. 604: Lykophron and 
Aelian adopt it, Cass. 1 303-1308, Nat. 
An. 12. 5. 

b Dr. Evans has called attention to 
the significance of the double-headed 
axe on the coins of Tenedos, and we 
may note the curious part played by the 
axe in the legend of Tennes, the mythical 
founder, and its later sacral character 
in the judgement-court of Tenedos 


(Suidas, s.v. Tevédtos áv6pwmos; for 
other references see Roscher's Lexikon, 
2, P. 1698). And the appearance of 
Hemithea in the island-legend is reason 
for suspecting a Cretan-Carian strain. 
The Apollo-Lykeios cult in Lesbos may 
possibly be derived from very early 
Cretan or Lycian influences. The town 
north of the Scamander called Gergis 
that claimed to be founded by the rem- 
nant of the Teukri had its own Apollo 
and native Sibyl (vide Geogr. Reg. 5. v. 
Troad). 
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originally an Aeolic population?. There is no doubt that in 
Lesbos the appellative came to refer to the warm springs, for 
the inscription that contains it was found in a Lesbian bath, 
which was consecrated to Artemis Oepuía. But we may be 
allowed to doubt whether this was the original meaning of the 
title as applied to Apollo: for we hear of no hot springs in the 
Olympian Altis where the altar of Apollo Oéputos stood; had 
there been any in the vicinity, they might have suggested an 
easier explanation of the word than that which Pausanias 
adopts: misled by what he knew of Elean dialect, he suggests 
that Oépuios was a local variant for the Attic Oéoutos, and 
designated the god of law and order. But the etymology is 
quite unsound®. There are only two possible explanations of 
Oépusos: either it means the god of the hot springs, a mean- 
ing which will apply to the Lesbian, but is not known to be 
relevant to the Elean worship; or it marks the deity of 
the Aetolian Thermon or Thermos, where recently the 
ancient temple has been discovered which Polybius mentions *. 
Its situation was impressive and central, and its name might 
well be borne across the seas by any migration that went forth 
from Aetolia. We are specially told by Strabo, quoting 
Ephoros, that the shrine at Thermos was a national meeting- 
place for political purposes, and that it contained an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the ancestral connexion between Elis and 
Aetolia: also that in Elis there was an inscription of like 
significance on the statue of Oxylus, who came over from 
Aetoliad. This being so, we are surely justified in regarding 


^ Strab. p. 333- 

b Pausanias! mistake was natural 
enough; but it is surprising that so 
careful a writer as Dr. Frazer in his 
commentary on Pausanias should have 
so misunderstood the law of *rhota- 
cism’ in the Elean dialect as to endorse 
the latter’s crude etymology : a glance 
at the inscriptions which he quotes 
would have revealed his error, for all 
the dialect inscriptions of Elis show that 
the ‘rhotacism,’ when it existed, was 
only in the “auslautende” sigma (vide 


Meister, Griech. Dial. 2, p. 49), affect- 
ing only the terminations ; the dialect 
form of Sea uós in Elis would have been 
0e0uós (or re0pós). Meister follows O. 
Muller (Dorians, 2. 3, $ 2) in deriving 
Béppuos from the supposed Elean word 
Otpua (cf. Hesych. s. v. Oéppa* ädera, 
ékexeipía) ; but this would have given 
rise to an epithet @épparos, and the 
Hesychian gloss is very vague, and has 
no clear local reference. 
° Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aetolia, 


à pp. 463-464. 
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the Elean cult of Apollo Thermios as derived from the name 
of the place in Aetolia, and as a very interesting corroboration 
of an ethnic tradition Now the Lesbian worship is only 
attested by a single inscription of the Roman period ; but 
records of ritual or custom that really descend from primaeval 
days are often preserved by late and isolated texts. And this 
Lesbian Apollo was apparently connected with the hot baths ^ ; 
so that it might be by pure coincidence that an appellative was 
selected for him here that happened to be the same in form 
as the Elean, though differing in meaning. Such coincidences, 
however, are very rare in Hellenic religious nomenclature : and 
it is conceivable that Apollo Oéputos of Lesbos was originally 
the same as the Aetolian and Elean, and that his cult had 
been brought across the sea by some Aeolic immigrants who 
had lived in the vicinity of the Aetolian shrine °. 

It seems, then, that the special religious ties that connect the 
Asiatic Aeolians with their original home are faint and few; 
but such peculiar and insignificant cults as those of the tama- 
risk—Apollo and Thermios, are often more important for the 
question of ethnography than those more impressive worships, 
like the Pythian and the Delian, that range freely over a wide 
area regardless of special tribal affinity. 

The Aeolic Apolline worship was certainly powerful, and no 
other in this region appears to have competed with it; yet so 
far as it is presented to us it seems somewhat backward and 
local and lacking in the higher interest of the Attic, Delphic, 
and Delian: although Lykeios and Smintheus acquired the 


* The suggestion that we must con- 
nect the Apollo 6épjuos of Olympia with 
the Aetolian Thermos has, I find, been 
made by M. Soteriades in the ZpA. 
Arch. 1900, p. 167, n. 1, in his account 
of the excavations; but the writer 
curiously perverts the true relation of 
the facts, not daring to reject Pausanias' 
statement about @épgtos = Géopuos; he 
thinks that Oépjuos is the parent-word 
and Oépuos the derivative (!), and that 
Apollo 6épj«os went from Elis to 
Aetolia. 

b The inscription is said to have been 


found in the baths, and one of those 
that mention Artemis Oepuía refers 
specially to *the fountain? (vide Arte- 
mis, R. 799) ; but others, published in 
Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 238, 241-243, 
mention the temple of Artemis Oepuía 
and the Bouleuterion before it, and the 
Oepuiáxa ravdyvpis: this worship of 
Artemis seems then to have had the 
dignity of a state political cult, and 
Apollo may have had his part in the 
panegyris. 

* For Aeolic population in Aetolia 
vide Ephoros in Strabo, pp. 423 and 464. 
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usual political character that marks this divinity. What is 
perhaps most significant is the lack of any recorded connexion 
between Aeolis and the Pythian shrine: in this family of Greek 
states, and almost in this alone, there is no mention of Apollo 
Pythios or the games called Pythia è: the Aeolian god prophe- 
sies to his own people in his shrine at Napai 1” or Gryneion 17 
or in his Sminthia?; or if they wished to hear him at his best 
they sometimes went to Branchidai 200. 

The conclusion we might draw from these facts accords 
with other historical indications: namely, that the Aeolic 
colonization was a very early event, and, though not so early 
as that which Hellenized Lycia, was prior to the migrations 
which established the Dorian and Ionian colonies in Asia 
Minor: and that it went forth from Greece before the great 
Pythian cult had ripened into the maturity of its strength. 

In Ionia the Apolline worship appears more varied and 
more extended than in Aeolis, and more closely related to the 
central Hellenic shrine. For we find the Pythian cult in a 
large number of Ionic states !?, and the political and religious 
influence of Delphi in Ionia is proved by more than one 
example*. We have indeed no legend concerning Delphic 
suggestion of Ionic expansion eastward 4; but if we regard the 
settlement of Delos as one of the earliest results of this move- 
ment, we must consider the Delian cult as a proof of that 
predominance of Apollo among certain branches of the Ionic 
stock of which we have already noted the evidence from 
Attica, and as an indication of the very early relations of 
Ionians with Delphi: for, as has been shown, the ties between 
the sacred island and the northern shrine were strong from 
the beginning. The Homeric hymn to Apollo is eloquent 
concerning the glory of Delos and the splendour of the Ionic 


Iv] 


* At Zeleia in the Troad we find Pythia 
mentioned, but we have no reason to 
regard this as an Aeolic state (R. 173). 

» Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Lesbos. 

° The Phokaeans consult the Delphic 
oracle concerning the acquisition of 
Leuke (R. 272): the twelve cities con- 
cerning the removal of the Panionion 


(Poseidon, R. 875). 

3 Maximus Tyrius may have believed 
that the Athenians consulted the god 
concerning the Ionic migration; cf. 41. 
I Aapreis wept IleAowovvüaov pavrevó- 
pevot  "Adnvaloı wept Iwvias muvdavöpevo, 
but we cannot say that he is referring to 
any definite tradition. 
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panegyris there ; the glowing lines would lead us to believe 
that here rather than at Mykale was the true Panionion, and 
so great was the prestige of the worship that at comparatively 
early times it had penetrated even the non-Ionic communities 5, 
and the oracle of Branchidai appears to have interested itself 
in its propagation. But it was specially the Ionians and the 
neighbouring island-states that formed a religious confederacy 
to administer and protect the Delian temple 263? and the shadow 
of this amphictyony survived even after Athens had acquired 
supreme control*. The choice of this island as the centre of 
the great Athenian confederacy in the fifth century may have 
been suggested partly by geographical reasons ; but was dic- 
tated no doubt by the recollection of the political importance 
once attaching to the cult that had served as the rallying-point 
for the Ionic states of the islands if not the mainland, and that 
had attracted the reverence of many Dorian states, The later 
history of the Delian temple forms for a time a special chapter 
in the record of Attic religious economy. Apollo of Delos 
loses his political significance, and his external activity be- 
comes rather that of the financier: he owns lands, houses, 
and potteries, and lends considerable sums to states and 
individuals*, Later, when Athens had lost her control, Delos 


* Apollo Afos at Erythrai, R. 5 
Paros, Amorgos, Chios (Geogr. Reg: 
in non-Ionic states, Kalymna, Kos, Nisy- 
ros(?), Syme (Geogr. Reg.South Aegean), 
Boeotia (Orchomenos, Tanagra, Geogr. 
Reg.) Laconia (Geogr. Reg). Mes- 
Senia sends chorus to Delos, circ. 
700 B.C. (R. 263^) ; month AdAtos in 
Rhodes, Paton and Hicks, Z#scer. of Cos, 
P. 24. The temple in Laconia called 
Tò AnAıov by Strabo appears to be the 
same as that called 7) "Exijo by 
Pausanias; and Wide, Zakon. Kult. 
P- 93, would interpret the latter word 
as the temple of Am. "Embjos 
(= Tpocpros, pavaios): but the word 
could better signify *looking towards 
Delos”; and the local legend told of a 
xoanon being washed up there from 


Delos after the Mithridatic sack. 

> Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Kalymna. 

° In the fourth-century inscription on 
the ‘Sandwich’ stone the Athenian 
commissioners who had supreme control 
are called by the deceptive name 
"Adrvalov *Aupuerioves (vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delos): the latter word 
points back to an earlier amphic- 
tyony in the real sense, and in the 
same stone there is mention of the 
"Audueróoves "Avdpiov, though it is not 
Clear to what privileges the island- 
states were admitted. Mr. Hicks' com- 
mentary (Manual, pp. 142-143) is silent 
on this point, 

% Vide Paton and Hicks, op. cit. 
p- xxiv, 

° Vide Geogr, Reg. s.v. Delos, 
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reaped the benefit in the third century of a revival of religious 
piety quickened by political ambition, when Rhodes gained 
her maritime ascendancy and the islanders that followed her 
lead imitated her example of sending rich offerings to the 
temple: and early in the third century we find a xowóür rà» 
vnowrTéy with a vnotapxos at their head interesting themselves 
in the administration *. The lustre of her ancient sanctity 
still clung to the island, and her religious prestige scarcely 
diminished in the Hellenistic period. 

As Apollo was the chief god of the Ionian Delos^ and 
of paramount political ascendancy in the Ionic constitution 
of Athens, we might have expected to find him the chief 
deity of the Ionic confederacy in Asia Minor. As we have 
seen, this was not the case. The twelve Ionic cities were held 
together by the cult of Poseidon Helikonios, and we do not 
know that Apollo had any part in the Apaturia, which was 
the other test of Ionic membership. Officially, then, Apollo 
does not represent Ionia in the hierarchy of cult: nor is he 
ever called IIariórtos except in a late and doubtful Athenian 
dedication *, Yet the social and public significance of his 
cult in some of the cities was very high, probably higher 
indirectly than Poseidon's ; and it is likely that the solemn 
meeting at the Panionion near Mykale never rivalled the 
splendour of the Delia. It is clear that at Miletos, owing 
mainly to the powerful influence of the Branchidai shrine, 
Apollo was the divine counsellor of the state, though Artemis 
had a place at his side as AovAala and BovAndöpos®. The 
functionary called the ere$arg$ópos of Apollo was the epony- 
mus of the Milesian official year???!; and a fourth-century 
inscription shows us the people of Miletos meeting in their 
assembly to carry out the advice of their prophet-god con- 
cerning a proposed change in their religious service ?? k, As 
regards Milesian colonization, it is probable that some of the 
expeditions went forth under his direct tutelage: as the 


* Bull, Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 120; and Leto, but remained always the 
Homolle, Zes archives de PIntendance chief divinity, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
sacrée à Délos, p. 44. Delos, Artemis, R. 79*. 

b He shared his cult with Artemis ° R. 200°; cf. Artemis, R. 815, 82. 
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clearest testimony of this we have the great temple of Apollo 
Milesios at Naukratis®, founded probably in the seventh 
century B.C., and the cult of Apollo [poordrys at Olbia?! 
whose temple appears to have been the depository of state- 
documents. And the archaic type on the coins of Sinope with 
the emblem of the tripod might be a reminiscence of the 
Branchidai cult?. An interesting appellative of the god in 
the worship of Branchidai is BuAjotos or Píduos °% 200 , marking 
him as the guardian of friendship and social intercourse *, but 
popularly explained by the story of his love of Branchos: it 
may be merely a curious coincidence that Arrian @ found near 
the Sinopian colony of Trapezus the worship of a mysterious 
personage called Philesios, who was locally associated with 
Hermes; or it may be that again in these regions, where 
Milesian influence was so strong, we come upon a local cult- 
figure that descends from Branchidai. 

We gather then that Apollo's was the leading political 
worship of the leading state of Ionia. Yet he was not wor- 
shipped as its founder, the Ionic settlement being here as 
elsewhere associated with Poseidon Helikonios*. The Apol- 
line descent of the hero Miletos is not an Ionic legend, and 
the foundation of Branchidai itself was in all probability 
pre-Ionic. It is possible that Erythrai, alone of the Ionic 
cities, honoured him with the title of 'Apxnyérns f : there is 
no ascertained fact concerning the origin of this city that 
might serve as explanation, but the existence of this cult 
of Apollo the Founder, if clearly proved, would be some cor- 
roboration of the legend that speaks of a pre-Ionic settlement 
of Cretans with Lycians and Carians®, that might have brought 
Apollo Lykeios to Erythrai”! 


* Geogr. Reg. s. v. Egypt. 


published it assumed that we must 
b Ibid. s.v. Euxine, 


supply 'AzóAAwvos; but we find tbe 


° Cf. Apoilo Zéros at Chios (R. 59). 

4 Peripl. 2. 

° The altar of Neleus, the ‘Tonic’ 
founder of Miletos, stood in the Posei- 
dion, vide Poseidon, R. 66^ and 88. 

f The inscription (R. 65) gives us only 
the word 'Apxgyérev: the writer who 


title 'Apxwyérgs applied elsewhere to 
the Tyrian Heracles, whose temple in 
Erythrai was famous. The same in- 
scription mentions another shrine, 
vaóy ToU °AróAAoyos ¿mà Badácoy. 

£ We note that Apollo was ’Apyyyérys 
of the Carian Telmessos (R. 67). 
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There were other influences on this coast, besides the estab- 
lishment of Poseidon in the Panionion, that worked against 
the hegemony of Apollo. It has already been noted on the 
chapter on Artemis how deeply rooted in Asia was the pre- 
Hellenic religion of the goddess of fertility, who under 
different titles sometimes took on the form of Artemis or 
Aphrodite in the eastern borders of the Greek world. One 
of her incarnations was no doubt the Ephesian Artemis ; and 
it seems that the Apolline cult in Ephesos paled before the 
lustre of this worship of the goddess, who is here his rival 
and superior rather than his twin-sister. “The records about 
the Ephesian Artemis are no doubt incomplete: but so far 
as they present us with a true image of her, we gather that 
in her temple and ritual Apollo was ignored. This subordina- 
tion of the god to the goddess may be detected, in a lesser 
degree, at Magnesia on the Maeander, where Artemis Aevxo- 
ppvývņ was the 'Apxmyéris, the chief state-goddess, whose idol 
stood in the hand of Zeus Sosipolis*. No doubt the Apolline 
cult was also in high honour with the Magnesians, who did 
not forget that they were originally colonists sent out by the 
god of Delphi and who offered sacrifice to Apollo Pythios 
on the altar of Artemis™ 175, But the inscription found at 
Magnesia and referring to its colony of Antiocheia ‘ad Pisi- 
diam’ speaks of the god himself who is called Meradpjrwp 
as the Stephanephoros of the goddess*. It is very strange 
to find here the function and title attached to Apollo that was 
usually borne by the high-priest of the goddess. The Carian 
city of Iasos offers an exact parallel; here also Artemis was 
the supreme city divinity, and here too we find Apollo in the 
subordinate position of the divine minister >. 

But in the Dorian Hexapolis the political status of Apollo 
was higher, as he occupied the same position in this confederacy 
as Poseidon Helikonios in the Ionian. 

The temple of Apollo Triopios by Knidos was the religious 
centre of the cities Knidos, Kos, Ialysos, Lindos, Kameiros *: 


^ Arch. Anzeig. 1894, p. 80. R. 91; for Apollo as her cregavypépos 
b For Artemis ’Aorids of lasos, the vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Caria. 
wpoxadnyépo rs möAcas, vide Artemis, © Geogr. Reg. s. v. Doris, 


[car. 
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Halikarnassos had once been included in this religious com- 
munion, but had lost the privilege—not for the frivolous reason 
that Herodotus gives—but no doubt on account of the in- 
creasing strength of the Ionic element in this city*. Probably 
the Halikarnassians from the beginning were not of pure Dorian 
blood; for, coming from Troezen, the colony might easily 
contain an Ionic admixture, and thus we find that Poseidon, 
the Ionic-Troezenian deity, is their leader as well as Apollo”. 
Such exclusion on the ground of impurity of blood would be 
‘a serious step, affecting political relations ; and it is a salient 
example of the tenacity with which the tribal idea was main- 
tained in the state-religion. Similarly in Kos, where the 
Apolline worship was very powerful, we find the state taking 
special pains to exclude from the tribal worship of Apollo and 
Heracles those members of the tribes whose legitimacy was 
doubtful °. 

To return to the Peloponnese before concluding this survey 
of the political cults, we find little that is worthy of remark 
as concerns Elis and Achaea: the significance of Apollo 
Ofpuios has already been discussed; the Elean worship of 
Apollo 'Axéetos the ‘Healer,’ whose temple is mentioned as 
one of the most striking objects in the Elean agora, appears 
to have possessed a civic importance ?!?, 

In Achaea the only impressive cult appears to have been 
that of Apollo Ocofévios at Pellene, who took his name from 
the annual festival at which he was supposed to give hospitable 
entertainment to the other deities ?954, Perhaps the record 
is at fault, but the evidence from the Achaean coins conveys 
the same impression 4, that in the polity of the Achaean states 
the god had by no means as high a place as Zeus, Athena, and 


2 Vide Paton and Hicks, Juscréptions 
of Cos, p. 17. 


Poseidon and Apollo. Anthes, the 
mythic founder, belonged to the pre- 


b The interesting inscription cited, 
* Poseidon,’ R. gr, speaks of an ancient 
list of those who by right of descent had 
held the priesthood of Poseidon from 
the foundation of the city, and of the cult 
of Poseidon founded by ‘those who led 
the colony’ from Troezen in honour of 


Dorian stratum of Troezenian legend. 
The 'Apxmyéaia at Halikarnassos may 
have been the foundation-festival of the 
two deities (R. 68). 

* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v, Kos. 

@ Vide infra, p. 319. 
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Demeter, or as was assigned him by the Lacedaemonian and 
Argive communities. 

A prominent political deity in the society of the old world 
must be supposed to assist the arms of his people and to be 
interested in legal administration. And Apollo is sometimes, 
but not prominently, a war-god. His martial character was 
expressed by the Homeric epithet xpvadopos, ‘armed with sword 
of gold; and was recognized in some fiery lines of Sophocles 88 
and by a few cult-appellatives such as Bonópóutos in Attica 
and at Thebes, ‘the god who charges with the battle-shout ; 
with which we may compare 'EAeAeós, a name attested by 
Macrobius ?b 92: Zrparayıos in Rhodes, perhaps Ooópios in 
Boeotia?^?5, Even 'AAef(kakos the ‘averter of ill’ was a 
word that could allude to battle as well as disease”. It 
was natural and not uncommon to offer prayers to him 
before the fight and thanksgiving after victory % : the Paean 
hymn, a Te Deum Laudamus, which the Achacans sing after 
the death of Hector, is not said by Homer to have been con- 
secrated to A pollo, but it probably was ; and the Paean-shout, 
which in historic times was the usual signal for battle, seems 
to have been explained in the Athenian legend as an invocation 
of the god’. Nevertheless the later Greeks when they raised 
the paean before closing do not appear to have been conscious 
that they were crying on Apollo; it was rather ’EvvaAuos *, 
the god who inspired the battle-rage, whose name was on 
their lips??. And Plutarch even blames the Megarians for 
commemorating their victory over the Athenians by a dedica- 
tion to Apollo of his statue bearing a spear”. The Megarian 
monument merely reproduced a type which was of very ancient 
descent in the Peloponnese, being found at Amyklai and the 
Laconian Thornax, and traceable perhaps to a Mycenaean 

*original?, In fact, though every Greek divinity, like every 
mediaeval saint, might occasionally be called upon to give help 
in fight, and though Greek myth and art might represent 
Apollo waging battle with the powers of disorder, the Giants 


* Xen. Anab. 5. 2, I4. South Laconia associated with Artemis 
b Vide pp. 125,144. Note the mys- — "Aerpareía (? = Astarte), vide Artemis, 
terious cult of Apollo *Apafóvios in R. 79°. 
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or the Amazons, yet not even in Homer and still less in the 
more civilized periods was he technically and functionally a 
war-god. And Servius is on the whole in accordance with the 
Greek religious feeling when in his appreciation of Apollo he 
maintains that he is specially devoted to the arts of peace, and 
is only distantly concerned with war!. Being interested in the 
nurture of the young and in any art that has beauty for its 
aim, we find him occasionally worshipped as a deity of the 
palaestra, at Athens, Delphi, in Crete and Laconia for in- 
stance ?^7!?, But here again he is no departmental god: 
the special charge of the gymnasia belonged to Hermes and 
Heracles. 

On the other hand, Apollo has a deep concern with law 
and law-abidingness. Perhaps his worship as "Opios at Her- 
mione? had some reference to the sacredness of property, 
like that of Jupiter Terminus and Zeus "Opios. A third-century 
inscription, probably referring to the Carian city of Alabanda, 
attests an interesting local cult of Apollo 'Iaórisos which seems 
to denote the ‘god of equal civic rights; a counterpart perhaps 
to another that existed at Alabanda of Apollo '"EAev6épios, 
‘the god of political freedom '??, a title that may have had a 
special reference to some deliverance from the peril of war 
or from some foreign yoke. 

The name and the history of the court at Athens called 
ró &mi AeAguvly throws the most interesting light on the legal 
aspect of the Apolline religion !%. It stood as the name tells 
us ‘by the Delphinion, the temple of the dolphin-god whose 
origin we have traced to Crete. Both temple and law-court 
were associated with the arrival of Theseus from Troezen b 
and the former with his Cretan voyage, for he visited it as a 
suppliant on the day before he started. The Athenian law- 
courts that dealt with homicide had usually a foundation-legend 
attaching to them: and the story was told about the court ¿ml 
AeAjuío that it was here that Theseus pleaded on the charge 
of slaying the Pallantids, and his plea was that he had slain 
them lawfully in self-defence: therefore the court retained a 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Caria. 
> Paus. 1. 19, 1; Plut. Vit. Thes. 12, 18, 
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special jurisdiction in cases where homicide was confessed but 
justification was maintained. This advance in criminal juris- 
prudence marks always a new era in civilization, and perhaps 
no step in the evolution of law is comparable to this in im- 
portance: so long as the theory of the blood-feud shapes 
men's ideas concerning manslaying, the society remains bar- 
baric: it is only civilized law that weighs motives, and in such 
a serious matter as homicide allows the plea of justification. 
Much in the Attic code dealing with murder or manslaughter 
shows the survival of barbarism : but at some time before the 
period of Solon, Athens had made this momentous advance, 
and we find it associated with the legend of Apollo Delphinios 
and the Ionic Theseus, just as the sister-court rò ézi IIaAAab(o, 
where cases of accidental homicide were tried, attracted to 
itself the legend and name of Pallas Athena. In this civilizing 
of the older barbaric code, were the effective causes secular 
and utilitarian only, and the religious associations merely 
accidental? or was the religion itself stimulative of moral and 
social progress as in certain other lines of human evolution 
it may be proved to have been? The latter hypothesis will 
commend itself to those students of social anthropology who 
are aware of the enormous difficulties that beset every advance 
in early social thought. The question will be considered 
again in relation to the cathartic ritual, with which the 
Cretan god and the law-court of which he was president 
were probably connected *. 

Another department of ancient Hellenic law which 
intimately concerned social progress was the regulation of 
slavery and the system of enfranchisement. As regards the 
former, we find that in the more humane Greek states religion 
served in certain ways to ameliorate the lot of the slave, while 
enfranchisement like most other formalities affecting status 
was often made a quasi-religious act, being performed before 
an altar with the deity as witness. An inscription from 
Thespiai gives us an instance of this, recording that * Saon 
sets free Ateas in the presence of Asklepios and Apollo’ 19 ; 
and this may have been the usual method of enfranchisement. 

a Vide infra, p. 305; my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 139-152. 
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Here the god appears as a witness and a guarantor of good 
faith, and might sometimes have the legal right to exact a 
fine if the status of the freed person was afterwards attacked’. 
At Delphi such a form of manumission might be called an 
&ráüecis, and the person thus manumitted became íepós kai 
avépanros, sacrosanct, that is to say, as touching his liberty ®. 
But a very large number of inscriptions, discovered many 
years ago at Delphi, belonging to the second century B.C., 
represent Apollo in a different light, as one of the principals 
in the transaction, as himself purchasing the slave, not in order 
to retain him in his temple as a iepdöovAos, as might happen in 
other circumstances, but to set hím free*. The two docu- 
ments cited 1% are typical of the group: ‘On these conditions 
Nikias the son of Kallon sold to Apollo Pythios a male slave 
whose name was Sosandros, a Gaul by race, at the price of 
four minae of silver, according as Sosandros entrusted the god 
with the transaction of the sale, on condition that he should 
be free and immune from seizure all his life, doing what he 
likes and running away to whomsoever he likes. But if any 
one lays hands on Sosandros with a view to enslave him, let 
the seller Nikias and the guarantor Xenocrates maintain for 
the god the terms of the original sale... Witnesses: 
priests of Apollo (two names)... (archons . . . private 
individuals).' 

There is nothing fictitious in the main transaction: real 
money passes, the god pays the full market-price which varies 
in each case, the owner certifies that payment has been made 
in full, and the slave goes free, though the freedom may be 
conditioned by certain duties that might devolve upon the 
ameAeddepoı. But where did the money come from? The 
god of Delphi was no abolitionist, but a slave-owner like the 
average Greek: nor were his funds available for charitable 
purposes. The survey of all the inscriptions shows clearly— 


* Vide Dittenb. .5y//? 843. fairly sufficient statement of the religious 

b Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 2097. and legal questions involved: but he 

° Vide Foucart, Mémoire surlafran- does not explain why the slave conld 
chissement des esclaves par forme de not deal with the master directly. 
vente à une divinité, Paris, 1867, a 
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what is not often clearly realized—that in these cases it was 
the slave who bought his own freedom out of his own savings 
or earnings; and we may make a fairly certain guess as to 
the reason for the employment of this religious machinery. 
A slave who had saved up his own price might go straight to 
his master and offer this sum for his freedom ; and in the 
casel%3 recorded in one inscription, this seems to have 
actually happened*. But it was a hazardous proceeding, 
for of course there was legally nothing to prevent the owner 
gratefully accepting the money and keeping the slave. As 
the latter had no rights of property at all,there appeared 
only one way open: he went to the temple and 'entrusted 
the god' with the purchase money, and with the transaction of 
the sale. It was open to the priests to defraud the slave, and 
he would then have no redress ; but they would be committing 
sacrilege if they did, for the money was a sacred deposit; and 
they would be spoiling a good business, for doubtless the slave 
paid them for their services, and it is evident that such 
applications were exceedingly numerous. The owner might 
of course refuse to let the slave go at that price or at any 
price; but in any case he could not get at that money unless 
he freed the slave, or in technical language ‘sold the slave to 
the god. Itis a skilful application of religion to the purpose 
of solving a perplexing legal knot. "We find isolated instances 
of the same interesting procedure in other cults? ; but no 
deity was so much in request as the mediator between the 
slave and his master as the Pythian Apollo. 

It is impossible to fully appreciate the political significance 
or any of the higher aspects of the Apolline cult in 
Hellas, without a special study of the Delphian. And it 
remains now to give some account of the latter, although 
a complete discussion of all the questions that arise in near 


a Collitz, of. cif. no. 2071. Dit- 
tenbergers note on this inscription, 
Syll? 848, is unsatisfactory: he thinks 
that in this case the slave who 
has been manumitted gratis is com- 
mended to the protection of the god ; 
but he leaves out of sight the fact that 


N 


the slave had ‘put down 200 Alexan- 
drine drachmae,’ a fair market-price. 
>In the cult of Apollo Naowras in 
Boeotia, R. 40: of Dionysos at Nau- 
paktos, C. 7. G. 1756-1757: of Askle- 
pios at Amphissa, Dittenb. Sy//.? 844. 
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or remote connexion with it would require a separate 
treatise. 

The Hyperborean legend discussed above reveals to us, if 
it has been interpreted rightly, the great antiquity of the 
Apolline settlement at Delphi, or Pytho, as the place was 
called in the pre-Homeric and Homeric days. Yet the oracle 
was not founded by the god but inherited by him from a still 
older cult. The sacred history of the shrine has been faith- 
fully handed down ; we may accept the unanimous testimony 
of antiquity that Gaia, the Earth-goddess, was the original 
possessor, and the significance of the tradition of Ge-Themis 
and the snake has already been considered. We cannot yet 
apply accurate chronology to the ‘ Mycenaean’ era, and we can 
only affirm that at some very early epoch in the Hellenic 
period, before the movement of the tribes across the seas, 
probably before the Peloponnese was fully Hellenized, Apollo 
came to Pytho and won possession and the name of [vétos *. 
The constitution of the Amphictyonic league itself, as we 
have seen, carries us back to very ancient days, and the 
wealth of the Pythian temple had become proverbial for the 
Homeric world. 

It may seem difficult at first sight to explain how the 
temple in the gorge above Crissa became the Panhellenic 
centre of divination. The traveller, indeed, who visits it at 
the right time and in the right mind, by sunset or by moon- 
light, will probably believe that no other spot in Europe has 
been framed by nature to work so strongly as the hollow 
ravine of Delphi upon the religious temperament. Even now 
the place seems haunted, and can evoke under certain condi- 
tions feelings of enthusiasm and thrill to which the ancient 
spirit of prophecy was somewhat akin. If the modern man can 
feel this, no doubt the ancient could, though it was his fashion 
to be more reticent about such matters. But we should not 
suppose that originally Delphi was chosen out as an oracular 
seat, merely because the impressiveness of its natural sur- 


* Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de Divi- Delphi as the Cretans brought Delphi- 
nation, 3, pp. 58-59, supposes that the nios; but the name Pythios had no exis- 
Dorians brought Apollo Pythios to  tenceor meaning apart from Pytho. 
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roundings might have lifted men’s hearts to commune with 
God. There must have been some special physical features 
that marked out the spot for mantic purposes ; but it is hard 
to decide with certainty what these were. The current local 
story appears to have been that certain shepherds happened 
to discover a cavern there, and were overpowered and thrown 
into an ecstasy by the fumes that arose from it!!3. Earth- 
quakes may have long ago obliterated many of the ancient 
landmarks; but the only cavern we know to have existed 
there is that of Castalia, and that poisonous exhalations, such 
as carbonic acid gas, ascended from a cleft in the ground pro- 
ducing certain disordered mental and physical effects, is a 
tradition which only late authorities attest, and which raises 
certain geological difficulties*. At any rate such a spot was 
destined to become oracular; the cavern would have been 
originally consecrated as the shrine of Gaia or Ge-Themis, 
with Poseidon possibly for her husband and the snake as her 
embodiment’; then, attracted perhaps by the growing im- 
portance of the oracle, an Apolline tribe seized and trans- 


that there was no inner cave or large 


* Since writing my whole account of 
subterranean chamber ; but neither the 


the Delphic oracle I have had the 


advantage of reading Mr. Oppé's in- 
teresting article on “The Chasm at 
Delphi,’ in Zell. Journ. 1904, p. 214, in 
which he disposes of the stories about 
the mephitic gas, and endeavours to 
prove that there never was a * stomion ° 
or cave in the temple itself. I agree 
with much in his article, but not wholly 
with his handling of the literary evidence: 
for instance, Aesch. Choeph. 806 à péya 
vaíov orönov refers in my opinion to 
Apollo more naturally than to Hades to 
whom the prayer would be quite inap- 
propriate and impossible for a Greek ; 
nor can I admit his view that Plutarch's 
discussion of the Pythian oracle, and of 
the theory of vapour-inspiration is in- 
consistent with the existence of a chasm 
in the temple. What is really incon- 
sistent with it, as he rightly insists, are 
the recent French excavations which 
have laid bare the foundations and floor 
of the fourth-century temple; it is clear 


excavations nor the geological con- 
siderations that Mr. Oppé urges exclude 
the possibility that there was a small 
crack in the earth and floor through 
which a slight draught of air might some- 
times be felt. This would explain the 
exaggerations of later authors, which 
Mr. Oppé hasnot satisfactorily explained ; 
and it would account for that passage 
in Plutarch to which he does not allude, 
de defect. Orac. 43 'AnóAkomi kal T 
kovas avédecay TÒ xproripiov olóuevoi 
Thy Diddeow xai xpaow ¿umoreiv Tf YD 
Tov HAıov ag’ Fs éxpépecOar rds navrınds 
áva8vjuáces : this certainly appears to 
show that Plutarch, who was so well 
acquainted with the facts of Delphi, 
believed that the inspiration in the 
temple was due to vapours from the 
earth. 

b Vide vol. 3, pp. 9-10; vol. 4, pp. 
27-28. 
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formed it. Its subsequent remarkable development may be 
ascribed no doubt partly to the skill and vigour of its internal 
administration, but also largely to two other causes: to its 
association with the Hyperborean offerings, if the hypothesis 
put forward above is correct, and to the geographical ad- 
vantages of its position. For secluded as Delphi may appear, 
it was the most convenient centre for all the leading Greek 
communities, since it was easily approached by two paths 
from the north and the east, and from the Peloponnesian states 
and the cities of the Isthmus by the easy passage across the 
Gulf of Corinth. 

The Delphic cult of Apollo was probably in its first stage 
the possession of a single tribe; its importance must have 
rapidly developed, for at a very early time, before the Dorian 
settlement of the Peloponnese®, its administration passed 
into the hands of that famous Amphictyony of tribes, which 
was originally organized for the worship of Demeter at 
Thermopylae, and which has been partly discussed in a 
previous chapter. Its predominant members were of 
Aeolian, Dorian, and Ionian stock °-¥8, and it preserved to 
the end its character as an association of North Greeks, as 
well as its tribal organization which was never obliterated by 


the rise of the great cities ". 


* In Strabo's account (R. 120) the 
Amphictyonic organization was ascribed 
to Acrisios of Argos. 

b Vide Grote, Hist. Greece, vol. 2, 
p. 30, &c. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Sparta must have dominated 
the Dorian vote; yet Sparta's name is 
never mentioned in any Amphictyonic 
document earlier than the Aetolian 
supremacy, Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 
2513: in the fourth-century inscription 
concerning Phokis (R. 122), the Dorian 
iepouvíuoves are from the Dorians ¿g 
prrpomöicos and from Argos, not from 

Sparta; and in the days of Pausanias, 
the ancient Doris still contributes one, 
but so little did the Peloponnese count 
that Argos, Sikyon, and Corinth unite 
together to elect one representative, and 


This confederacy, which was 


the name of Sparta does not occur in 
his list: aceording to his authority the 
Spartans had lost their vote on account 
of their alliance with the Phokians, and 
Athens, Delphi, and Nikopolis were the 
only cities that sent annual representa- 
tives: the cities of the other é@v7 chose 
them by rotation. Strabo's account is 
of less value: like Herodotus he calls 
the representatives IIvAa"yópot (or IlvAa- 
yöpaı), and speaks only of wéAets, not of 
&vn. The normal constitution of the 
earlier period is best shown by Aeschines 
(R. 121), and the Delphic inscription 
of the fourth century B. C.(R. 122): the 
voting unit is the ¿0vos, not the mós, and 
each &0vos has two votes; no cities of 
the ¿Ovn are mentioned except Histiaia 
and Athens as representing the Ionians, 
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perhaps the first instance of its type in Greek history *, was 
at first instituted for a religious purpose, but political results 
of importance were likely to follow from its institution. The 
part that it played in the external political history of Greece 
—by no means a happy part—is not our present concern. 
But the question concerning the contribution of Greek religion 
to the development of political morality arises of necessity 
when we study this Apolline organization. It is very 
important to note that all Greek, probably all ancient inter- 
national law was associated with religion in its origin. The 
herald was sacred because he represented Hermes: a city 
might secure itself from attack by winning recognition as sacro- 
sanct: free intercourse at border-markets was made possible 
by the choice of a specially sacred spot for the purpose: and 
the perpetual feuds of the different tribes were suspended by the 
€xexeipla or the holy truce which prevailed when they met for 
common worship or festival. Now the Delphic Amphictyony 
developed this exexeipla into a higher international obligation. 

According to the version of the Amphictyonic oath pre- 
served by Aeschines 121 the members bound themselves * not to 
destroy any city of the league, nor to cut any one of them off 
from spring-water, neither in war nor peace, and to war 
against any who violated these rules? How ancient this 
formula may have been we cannot determine ^. If it was in 
vogue in the time of Solon, the intertribal pledge was not 
Chios, to which the Aetolians gave a 


distinguished position at Delphi in the 
latter part of the third century : vide 


Argos the Dorians of the Peloponnese, 
and Delphi, Much of this system, 
modified greatly during the Aetolian 


supremacy, survives in the time of Pau- 
sanias, though the voting power has 
somewhat changed: the Ionians are 
still represented by Athens and Euboea. 
There is no sign that the Asiatic Greeks 
were often represented : we may believe 
that the Amphictyony was instituted 
before the colonial expansion (’Aygi- 
krioves, the original form of the word, 
cf. Paus. 10. 8, 1, preserved in the fourth- 
century Delphic inscriptions, = “the 
dwellers around"). The only Ionic com- 
munity other than the Attic and Euboean 
that occurs in the list of fepouvüpoves is 


Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 624, &c. 
But Aeschines’ words, De Fals. Leg. 
5 116, suggest that Eretria or Priene 
might in their turn send one of the 
Ionian lepoavnuoves. For the Am- 
phictyonic inscriptions, vide Collitz, 
Dialect. Insıhr. 2501-2536. 

® Poseidon’s Amphictyony at Kalau- 
reia might perhaps claim an equal 
antiquity. 

b Grote believes in its great antiquity, 
thinking that the reference to the water 
indicates a very primitive society: vol. 2, 


P. 32. 
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strong enough to save Kyrrha ; and it was shamefully broken 
in later times. Nevertheless here is an ideal of Hellenic unity, 
germinating from the religion, that under favourable condi- 
tions might have built up the fabric of a larger society than 
the free Greek states ever developed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the league was politically weak; it appears inspired 
by some spirit of Panhellenic patriotism, in its condemnation 
of the traitor Ephialtes!? ; but in order to legalize their 
cognizance of such a case, they must have been able to 
represent his treachery as sacrilege against the god. There is 
nothing in the history of Greece to justify the exaggerated 
statement of Tacitus!?* that in the earlier days of Greek 
expansion, the Amphictyonic assembly possessed a supreme 
and far-reaching jurisdiction. Their primary and natural 
function was to protect the temple and the temple-lands ; and 
it is to this more special task rather than to the duty 
attributed to them by Aeschines of maintaining international 
law, that the Delphic formula refers, which is preserved in a 
fragmentary inscription of the year 380 B.C. 5; the hiero- 
mnemon à swears in the name of Apollo Pythios, Artemis and 
Leto that he will righteously decide the law-suits" that come 
under his cognizance, that he will faithfully guard the common 
funds, will protect the sacred lands, will see to the repairs of 
*temple of Apollo Pythios and Artemis, of the race-course 
and the fountain in the plain. Finally, as an organization 
representing many communities and a great religious trust, 


2 In the lexicographers the iepoprý- 
poves are not clearly distinguished from 
the mvAavyópo. Herodotus only men- 
tiuns the latter name, which seems 
vaguely to describe all those who met 


were three zvAayópo at Athens who 
served as assessors to the fepouviuow, 
but we must suppose that these four 
officials only represented one vote. The 


at the MvAaía. But the Delphic official 
name for the representatives of the &vn 
was lepouvmpoves, and zuXayópo, is not 
found in any Delphic inscriptions. But 
when Delphi was in the hands of the 
Aetolians, it seems that the iepouvzuoves 
were sometimes coupled in the decrees 
with the dyoparpot (R. 126), whom we 
may regard as identical with the rvAayó- 
poi. We learn from Aeschines that there 


Aóypa 'Apjuervórov preserved in the 
De Corona is probably spurious (R. 123). 

> These díxas must be understood of 
suits directly or indirectly concerning the 
sanctity of the temple, such as the 
famous case of Aeschines in behalf of 
Athens against the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, Aesch. x. Kryoip. $ 116; and we 
must understand Strabo's vague phrase 
Sica Soar nées mpös móX ets elaly in this 
sense (R. 120). 
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the Amphictyons might be consulted concerning the rights 
and claims of other temples; thus they decreed the invio- 
lability of the temple of the Samian Hera'**, and of Zeus and 
Apollo at Alabanda *. 

Limited, however, as their functions and power may have 
been, and contemptuously as Demosthenes might speak of 
the ‘ Delphic shadow, this Amphictyony remained the only 
institution in Greece that represented the highest politico- 
religious idea, the idea of Hellenic brotherhood; and it is 
hence that we may explain Philip's action in regard to it, and 
the carefulness of Augustus to secure for his new city Niko- 
polis a prominent position in this effete confederacy. 

Their functions never touched the actual administration of 
the oracle itself. “This was left to the Delphians or those 
who lived nearest to the temple. If we give literal credence 
to the author of the Homeric hymn, we shall have to maintain 
that in the seventh century or earlier the immediate ministers 
of Apollo, those who reported and interpreted his utterances, 
‘whatsoever he might speak with prophetic voice from the 
laurel beneath the hollows of Parnassos, were a guild of 
specially trained priests from Crete V. Now there is no other 
literary testimony that directly confirms this assertion of a 
Cretan religious settlement at or near Delphi’; the "Ocio, 
the “holy ones’ of Delphi, whose functions were identical 
with those which the hymn-writer claims for the Cretans, 
boasted their aboriginal descent. But the recent excavations 
have proved that as early as the 'Minoan' period Crete 
had relations with Pytho; and we must suppose that 
the Homeric narrative refers to something genuine, nor was 
prompted solely by the superficial resemblance in sound 


* Geogr. Reg. 5. v. Caria. employed as well as the spade. The 


b The lion's head in porcelain found 
at Delphi is proof sufficient : a cast of 
it is in the Ashmolean Museum and 
shows absolute agrcement in style and 
technique with the lions’ heads found 
by Dr. Evans at Knossos. The French 
excavations, when their full record is 
published, may throw further light on 
the question, if the sieve has been 


allusion in Pindar to an ancient Cretan 
£óavov at Delphi, of Daedalid style, does 
not necessarily bear on the point (2⁄4. 
5. 55); but the story that made Pteras, 
who was said to be the eponymous hero 
of the Cretan Aptera. the builder of the 
second temple at Delphi, may be asso- 
ciated with a genuine Creto-Delphic 
tradition. 
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between Crissa and Crete; and there is good reason, as has 
been shown, for believing that the cult of Delphinios was 
introduced into Delphi from Crete?, and with this and from 
the same source may have arrived a cathartic ritual, which 
was to play a prominent part in the history of the Apolline 
religion. We shall have to note more particularly below 
certain questions concerning the system of Apolline purification. 

We can now gather the facts together that bear directly on 
that which was the central mystery of the Pythian church, the 
delivery and interpretation of the oracle. The preliminary 
ritual itself was very seriously enforced, and is instructive to 
notice. It appears from Plutarch that the oracle could only 
be consulted once in the month 128" ; at least we are sure that 
certain days were in themselves ároppádes or tabooed °°. 
And Plutarch believes that originally it was only once a year 
that the god deigned to speak to his worshippers, namely, on 
the seventh of the Delphic month Busios, which they regarded 
as his birthday, and as the day when the oracle was founded. 
This limitation of the seasons when the deity was willing to 
give counsel had obviously nothing to do with his áxoónuía: and 
¿mibnuías, his periodical departure from Delphi and his return: 
we must merely understand that on certain days he was 
especially favourable, and his most sacred day at Delphi as 
elsewhere was the seventh, which we may suppose to have 
been the day of the monthly divination. 

Moreover, the preliminary sacrifice, necessary before every 
consultation >, was used as an augury by which the propitious- 
ness of the god was tested. The animal was drenched with 
libations, so that his whole body might quiver and tremble*??; 


* On Kretschmer's view, Geschichte 
der griech. Sprache, p. 420, that the 
name Delphi itself is derived from Del- 
phinios by a normal process of shorten- 
ing, we should ascribe the introduction 
of this cult to the post-Homeric period, 
for the name of Delphi itself is com- 
paratively late. Other philologists 
refuse to recognize in AeA@oí a nor- 
mally shortened form of AeAívcov, but 
we may believe in a connexion between 


the change of the name to Delphi and 
the introduction of the Delphinios-cult. 
b We gather from the passages in the 
Jon (R. 129*) that a public victim was 
offered for the whole crowd of applicants 
in general, and that each individual must 
also offer on his own behalf a sacrificial 
cake as well as a blood-offering, vide 
article by Legrand, Questions Oracu- 
laires; Rev. d. Et. Grecq. 14, p. AT. 
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“it was not enough,’ as Plutarch tells us, ‘that it should only 
shake its head as in other sacrifices.’ Until this sign was 
secured, the authorities would not fetch the Pythoness. Here 
is an interesting example of the idea that was fairly prevalent 
in Greek ritual that the divinity revealed his presence and 
acceptance of the rite by entering into the sacrificial victim 
and inspiring its movements; the quivering naturally due to the 
cold water was put down to the divine afflatus. "This was 
the bodily sign: the mental aptitude of the beast was tested— 
as was elsewhere a not infrequent custom—by his willing- 
ness to eat certain kinds of food 12°, Heedlessness in this 
prior ceremony might lead to disastrous results, as we see 
from Plutarch's narrative of an incident that happened in his 
own time : envoys from a foreign state had arrived to consult 
the oracle, but the premonitory omens were unpropitious, and 
the Pythoness went to the seat of divination with reluctance: 
the afflatus of the divinity, being thus untowardly inhaled, 
produced madness and subsequent death 18 i, 

As regards the immediate organ of divine inspiration this 
was always a woman 3, a rule maintained throughout the 
whole period of the Apolline and probably in the Ge-Themis 
period : and in these matters the rule about sex is of some 
importance, as has been shown*. The Pythoness must be a 
free-born Delphian, but otherwise there was no rule as to 


cit. p. 67, tries to explain the contra- 
diction of the texts by merely suggesting 
that women were kept at a slightly 
farther distance from the actual tripod 
than the men. The sacred fire at 
Delphi was tended by elderly married 


* Vide Demeter chapter, vol. 3, pp. 
110-111; cf. my paper onthe sociological 
hypotheses concerning the position of 
women in ancient religion, Archiv f. 
Religionswissensch. 1904. Thata woman 
under very special conditions should be 


allowed to exercise the sacred function of 
the oracular medium 1s consistent with 
the rule attested by Plutarch that women 
were forbidden ‘to approach the xpath- 
pov’ (R. 132*). Thedifficulty isto recon- 
cile this with the express statement of Ion 
in the play of Euripides, that the women 
might enter the puxós, the inner shrine, 
after a sacrifice of sheep (R.129). Did 
a rigid rule excluding women establish 
itself in the later period? Legrand, op. 


women (R. 1289); but in what part of the 
temple this was kept is not clear. At 
any rate it is difficult to believe that 
women wereeverexcluded from the whole 
temple; Legrand, Rev. d. Et. Gr. 13, 
p. 284, quotes from Collitz two instances 
of grants to women of the rpopavreía ; 
so that for all essential purposes of con- 
sultation they enjoyed thesame privileges 
as the men. 
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birth, or rank, or culture; and it is clear from Plato and 
Plutarch that whatever she might be in her moments of 
inspiration she was ordinarily by no means a striking per- 
sonage !28¢; all that was required of her was general respecta- 
bility and a life ritualistically pure. There is reason for 
believing that at one time virginity was a condition of the 
office; for it was consonant with Greek ideas to imagine that 
for certain purposes the virgin was better suited as a 
vehicle for divine communication; but later, as youthful 
maidenhood was found to involve danger, the austere rule 
was changed for the milder ordinance, that the Pythoness 
should be a married woman above fifty years, but that she 
should always be attired as a maiden. In ritual, fiction is 
frequently as good as fact. What was really essential was 
that the vessel of divine revelation should during the period 
of ministration be preserved from defilement, for the associa- 
tion between ritualistic purity and the power of prophecy is 
world-old 128 4 i, 

Further, before exercising her sacred but dangerous 
functions, the Pythoness must carefully prepare herself by 
certain acts of ritualistic significance. It seems that she 
chewed some leaves of the sacred laurcl and then in the 
adyton drank water possessing a mantic influence from a fount 
which Pausanias calls Kassotis and which flowed under- 
ground !2 $^, The chewing the laurel may be regarded as 
a simple act of sacrament, whereby through contact with a 
sacred object she established communion between herself and 
the deity*. She would thus be the better prepared for the 
crisis of inspiration. But the water-drinking, which also 
might be thought a mere preliminary act, tending to purifica- 
tion, was evidently more than this, and must have been once 
regarded as an immediate source of inspiration at Delphi, as it 


* [n the curious local legend of Chal- once have been a prophetic tree, as the 
kedon the laurel had an ecstatic and oak was at Dodona, and this might 
maddening power over those that came have been vaguely remembered by the 
into contact with it (vide ÆA. Arch. poet of the Homeric hymn who speaks 
1889, pp. 89-91); only this was not of Apollo * prophesying from the laurel 
connected with any Apolline worship or beneath the hollows of Parnassos' (R. 
legend. But at Delphi the laurel may 111). 
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was well known to be at Klaros. The original idea must have 
been that the divine spirit moved in the water and that thus the 
minister who drank from it became divinely possessed. We may 
define such a ritual as a mantic sacrament. But all this came 
to be considered merely as accessory, leading up to the great 
moment when the Pythoness ascended into the tripod, and, 
filled with the divine afflatus which at least the later ages 
believed to ascend in vapour from a fissure in the ground, 
burst forth into wild utterance, which was probably some kind 
of articulate speech, and which the “Osiot, the * holy ones; 
who with the prophet sat around the tripod, knew well how to 
interpret. In all this we need suspect no charlatanism. When 
the Shaman knows what he is expected to say or do, it is very 
difficult to suppose that his madness is wholly unfeigned and 
uncontrolled ; but there is no proof that the Pythoness was 
herself aware of the questions concerning which the con- 
sultants desired enlightenment ; these were probably for the 
most part delivered in writing 122 and taken charge of by ‘ the 
holy ones, who themselves were sane enough. The ecstasy 
of the Pythoness was no doubt perfectly genuine, often ex- 
hausting and sometimes dangerous; the belief in the divine 
afflatus, by whatever means it was instilled, could produce 
a very powerful neurotic effect upon a susceptible temperament, 
excited beforehand by a course of mantic stimulants*. And, 
as usually the female is more responsive than the male, and 
the uncultured than the cultured intellect, to certain influences 
of religious mesmerism, the rulers of the oracle were well 
advised in generally selecting for the prophetic seat a virtuous 
woman of the lower classes!?5*. What was essential to 
Delphic divination, then, was the frenzy of the Pythoness and 
the sounds which she uttered in this state which were inter- 
preted by the "Ocio. and the ‘prophet’ according to some 
conventional code of their own ?. 


a When the prestige of the oracle was — the"Octo and the IIvóía restson no direct 
at its height, we hear of two Pytho- authority, but on general probabilities 
nesses: the strain was more than one and a combination of evidence. It is 
could endure (R. 1282), not really contradicted by such common 

b This theory of the relations between phrases as % Tuba xp@ (equivalent to 
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Now there were various modes of divination in vogue in 
early Greece, and Plato in the Phaedrus* well distinguishes 
two main kinds; one he defines as pavrixy évdeos, a divine 
madness, an ecstasy in which the human soul is possessed by 
the deity; the other a sane and rational procedure, the 
interpretation of birds' cries and flights, and other signs, 
ñ TOv eudpdver Qjrqsus Tod neAAovros dia re Oprv(Üov motovpéva 
xai tov GAAwy onpelwv, being merely a science or art based on 
a false hypothesis". To these we may add a third, the 
process of divination through dreams or incubation, which was 
once in common vogue in Greece, especially in the pavreía 
consecrated to the chthonian powers. This is, indeed, some- 
what akin to the first species, because the dream was regarded 
as an emanation of the earth-spirit who dwells below, and who 
thus takes possession of the soul of the sleeper: only, the 
enthusiasm and ecstasy ís lacking which marked the first. 
Now, as Rohde has pointed out, it is the second or rational 
method with which the Homeric world appears to have been 
familiar, and which is in Homer associated with Apollo. The 
Homeric prophet, such as Teiresias or Calchas, is quicker 
than his fellows at discerning certain signs, he is not at all 
prone to ecstasy or demoniac possession, of which there is not 
one word in either poem. And it has been maintained by the 
above - mentioned scholar that the Apolline divination at 
Delphi was also once of this soberer style, and that the wilder 
half-orgiastic element in it—whence arose the conception of 
the Poıßas and the doigóAauzros—was the deposit of a later 
age, when Dionysos had come to share Apollo's Pythian 
shrine on almost equal terms, and the Pythia assumed 


Exproev ó Oeds) in Herodotus and others, 
nor by stories of the Pythoness being 
bribed (e.g. Thuc. 5. 16): for according 
to the theory adopted in the text it 
would be the cue of the "Octo to main- 
tain officially that the utterances came 
directly and spontaneously through the 
Pythoness from the god. If the latter 
had really a free hand and could say 
what she liked and could accept bribes, 


she would scarcely have been the com- 
monplace character that Plato and 
Plutarch were familiar with (R, 128°), 
and we must then reject the stories 
about the enthusiasm and frenzy, or 
regard her as a deliberate impostor. 

* P. 244. 

P Cf. pseudo-Plut. Vit. Hom. ccxii 
TÒ 82 árexvov xal ádidaxrov, ivúnva kal 
€&vOovaiaa pots, 
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something of the character of the Maenad*. No doubt there 
are strong points in this theory : at Delphi itself there were 
other modes of divination besides the ecstatic, and these 
might be supposed to represent the genuine Apolline tradi- 
tion: we hear of the fictitious eponymous heroes, Delphos 
and Amphictyon, as the inventors of the arts of soothsaying 
through the inspection of entrails, the interpretation of signs 
and of dreams. It has long ago been noticed that the use of 
the word dvaipety for oracular utterance, probably also the 
words xpúcda: and xpnopds, seem to point to a system of 
prophecy or forecast much simpler and perhaps older than 
the artificial paroxysms of the Pythoness: to the fashion, 
namely, which we may believe to be old-Aryan?, of cutting 
notches, or making significant scratches on pieces of wood, 
or stalks, or beans, and drawing them at haphazard either for 
oneself or for the consultant. Such, no doubt, were the 
paprixal Yipo which, according to Suidas U^, lay in some 
receptacle over the tripod, and which were supposed to leap 
automatically in response to the questions of the consultants ; 
and the functions of the Pythoness would seem to be entirely 
dispensed within this process *. The story of the Thessalians 
sending beans to Delphi, inscribed with the names of different 
people, from among whom the deity was requested to choose 
their king, illustrates the use of 7 dia yrj$ev pavrixr and the 
original sense of ávaipeiv ; for the destined candidate is he 
whose bean the Pythoness ‘takes up 1285, 

We may admit then that divination by drawing lots was an 
Apolline method *; but there are, as we shall see, many other 
different methods practised in the various oracle-seats of this 
god; and the dogmatism that affirms that demoniac possession 
was entirely alien to his proper style is over-confident. In all 
stages of religion, early as well as late, enthusiastic commu- 
nion with the godhead, where the inspired mortal becomes the 


a Psyche, 2, pp. 56-61: in all essen- taminate two quite distinct methods. 


tials his theory had been long ago 3 Apollodorus gives what may be a 

anticipated by Bouché-Leclercq, Æis- ^ genuine legend that Hermes learned $ 

toire de la Divination, 3, p. 88. &à yü$ev pavru from Apollo: Bibl. 
b Cf. Tac. Germ. 10. 3. 10, 2; cf. Zenob. 5. 75. 


* Suidas, in his citation, seems to con- 
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mouthpiece of the divine power, is one of the most popular 
as it is certainly the most impressive means of prophecy, 
though sceptics might mock at the afflatus of the ventriloquist ?. 
No doubt the usual procedure in Apollo's oracles was sane 
and sober; but besides the disputed instance of the Pythoness 
at Delphi, we find a record of the enthusiastic style of pavrix% 
as in vogue at Argos, where the prophetess of the Pythian 
Apollo was obliged to drink the blood of a lamb sacrificed 
by night», and became ‘ possessed of the god” through this 
blood-communion 141, and Plutarch gives us a story of the 
Argive priestess of Apollo Lykeios breaking out into a frenzy 
of ominous c/azrvoyance* f, It has been suggested on a former 
page that the wild orgiastic ceremonies of Apollo's priests at 
Magnesia on the Maeander may have been a survival of an 
early Thessalian ritual marked by savage ecstasy of self- 
abandonment. The cultivated Hellas of history tended to 
sober and refine the older worship, but some slight taint of 
primitive wildness clung still to most of their divinities, and 
to Apollo among the rest. And his worshippers who brought 
him to Delphi may have brought with them the frenzied 
prophetess; or—for all we can say—they may have found 
her there drawing inspiration from Ge-Themis. But in no 
case do we need Dionysos as a deus cx machina to solve 
the question. 


* Note the satire in Plutarch on the 
¿yyaocTpipu0o, who pretended to have 
the god within them (R. 128f). 

> Cf. the mantic ritual of drinking 
bull's blood at the prophetic shrine of 
Ge at Aigeira, vide Ge, Geogr. Reg. 
s.v Aigai (Achaia), vol. 3, p. 11. The 
record of the Argive custom would lose 
its value as evidence of ancient ritual if 
we believed it to be a late innovation ; 
and it has been held to be so, because 
an inscription belonging to the ‘Pythian’ 
temple has recently been discovered at 
Argos (R. 141), which speaks of the zpo- 
gira: and the mpouárries, but makes no 
mention of the prophetess; the inscription 
appears to be of the third century B. C., 


and the conclusion has been drawn that 
the office of the prophetess was only 
instituted at some later period before the 
time of Pausanias in imitation of Delphi. 
The argument is fallacious, for silence 
does not prove a negative, and the pro- 
phetess at Argos could have coexisted 
with the prophets and the ‘expounders,’ 
as she coexisted at Delphi with the 
‘prophet’ and the ‘holy ones’; it is 
also in itself improbable, for at a late 
period there would have been no motive 
for instituting so singular and primitive 
a ritual as the drinking the blood of the 
bull; neither this nor the nightly sacri- 
fice could have been inspired by Delphic 
example. 
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What strikes us as most alien to Apollo in the Delphic 
ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration is in the 
subterranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no part or 
lot in this. In fact, according to the interesting story given 
by Euripides, he protests strongly before his father against the 
Earth-goddess being allowed to continue her oracular practice, 
in rivalry to his own, of sending up prophetic dreams into 
the brain of his sleeping consultants !?. This was ‘ chthonian' 
divination ; but so also was the inspiration which at least the 
later ages of Greek paganism accredited to the Delphian A pollo. 
We may believe then that this last trait in the ritual had been 
inherited by the Pythian Apollo from the older system *. 

If a full history of the oracle could be written, it would 
be mainly the history of the generations of those *holy ones, 
in whose hands the Pythoness was merely a tool; and it would 
record their varying attitude towards the national politics, 
ethics, and religion. The oracles they dictated, if a full list 
of them had been preserved ^, would reflect with singular 
clearness the average mind of Hellas; for these priests must 
be regarded as representing the better average character of the 
nation, not as inspired teachers with any advanced dogma or 
a definite mission. The attitude of scholars such as Curtius, 
who set up the Delphic worship on a pinnacle apart from other 
Hellenic cults, and who regarded Delphi as a missionary 
centre and its ministers as enthusiastic propagandists, has now 
been abandoned by most. There were undoubtedly tendencies 
in the Apolline cult, as in others of Hellas, making for higher 
civilization, for social order, for a conception of ritualistic 
purity that had moral potentialities, and especially for a genial 
development of the intellectual life. But it would be wrong 


* We may also raise the question 
whether the name MéArooa for the 
Delphian priestesses descends from the 
older cult of Gaia; for it seems to have 
been specially in vogue for the priestesses 
of Demeter, It might really have become 
a generic name for the ministrants of a 
prophetic or mystic cult: Professor 
Robertson Smith suggested that the 


FARNELL, IV 


humming sound made by the priestess 
in her frenzy explained the word ( Journ, 
Philol. xiv, p. 120; cf. Demeter, vol. 3, 
P. 93; Artemis, R. 133; Cook in Zell, 
Journ. 1895, 1-24). 

^ We know that collections of oracles 
were made in ancient times for historical 
purposes, vide Plut de Pyth. Orac, 
p. 403 F. 


o 
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to regard these influences as always radiating directly from 
Delphi; in many other communities they were at work, and 
Apollo was not the sole source of them. 

But it is also true, as we have seen, that in the very early 
period Delphi was an important religious centre; and as 
colonization pushed the outposts of Hellenism to the far ends 
of the Mediterranean world and beyond, a movement in which 
the oracle played a most important part, cult-relations were 
naturally established between distant communities and the 
Pythian temple-state. That she cherished these vigorously 
is sufficiently explained by obvious utilitarian motives, and we 
need not impute to her a specially lofty purpose or a disinter- 
ested devotion to an ideal beyond the range of the ordinary 
Greek priesthood. 

Doubtless, in her zenith, she had very great influence; and 
if Greek international relations and Greek temperament had 
been other than they were, it is conceivable that Delphi might 
have exercised an almost papal power in the sphere of politics 
and in the realm of conscience. 

The institution and recognition of an oracular centre brings 
religion into immediate and continual relation with politics. 
And the practice of consulting the various oracles on matters 
of public as well as private import, was certainly in vogue 
during the Homeric period. In the Odyssey* it is naively 
suggested that the suitors should be guided by the Ais 
Oéniores, which in that context mean the utterances of 
Dodonaean Zeus, as touching the question whether they 
should slay Telemachos; and though a political consultation 
of the Delphic shrine is only once mentioned by Homer, and 
that in a comparatively late passage, yet its wealth which had 
become proverbial in his time must be supposed to have arisen 
from the services it rendered to the Homeric or pre-Homeric 
communities 110, 

Now the habitual consultation of an oracle by the state puts 
a very powerful weapon into the hands of the priesthood : and 
it is found that in primitive societies the priest by a dangerous 
use of divination can defy the king and can sometimes hold 

^ 16. 403-405; cf. 14. 326, 
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the individual's life at his mercy*. Perhaps in prehistoric 
Greece the germs of a conflict between church and state may 
have existed in the occasional variance between an oracular 
priesthood and the royalty ; there seems, for instance, an 
ominous hint of this in the question put by Nestor to Tele- 
machos—' Art thou dispossessed of thy own free will or do 
the people hate thee in the town, in obedience to the voice 
of God???” for the 0eo6 pph certainly alludes to an oracle, 
which might command or tempt the people to fall away from 
their allegiance. According to an anecdote in Plutarch *, the 
Ainianes, when they lived in the Cyrrhaean plain, were ordered 
by an oracle, probably the Delphic, to stone their king, 
apparently as a piacular offering in time of drought”. But 
we might regard a case of this kind, not so much as a sacer- 
dotal persecution of a dynasty, but as a time-honoured ritual 
of human sacrifice ordained or sanctioned by the shrine, a 
principle of religious policy of which Delphi furnishes us only 
too many examples@. At all events in the ordinary Homeric 
society, as depicted in the great poems, there is little sign of 
sacerdotal aggression; the king, being himself half-divine, is 
greater than the professional priest; the latter might only 
protest when backed up by some powerful chief, who might, 
for instance, tamper with an oracle in order to supplant a 
Telemachos. 

Greek history is not stained with the sins of priestcraft at 
least; nor is there any proof that the * holy ones' of the Delphic 
oracle ever used their power and their opportunity for political 
aggrandizement, for the oppression of states, or for the persecu- 
tion of individuals: though we can detect occasional partiality 
in their deliverances, usually for Sparta which was devoted to 
them, at times even for Athens or the Alkmaeonidai In the 


* According to Diodorus (3. 6) the 
priests of the oracle at Meroe informed 
the Aethiopian king when it was time 
for him to commit suicide: their mes- 
sage was never disobeyed till the time 
of the Ptolemies, when a king, who had 
had the advantages of Hellenic educa- 
tion, replied to the message by destroy- 


ing the shrine and massacring the 
priests: at the Arabian Saba the kings, 
if they were seen outside the palace, 
werestoned by the people ' in accordance 
with an oracle’ (3. 47). 

b Od. 3. 215. 

* Quaest. Graec. 26. 

e Vide infra, p. 208. 


oz 
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well-known oracle quoted by Herodotus* concerning the 
Spartan attack on Arcadia, Delphi appears at first sight 
to be claiming a power to dispose of territory, and we are 
reminded for the moment of the mediaeval Papacy ; but really 
it is the Spartans who are aggressive, not the god or his min- 
isters ; their voice is on the side of righteousness, and Spartan 
ambition is rebuked. In fact, the Delphian state, from whose 
oldest families, except during the short period of Phokian 
usurpation, the "Ocio, were derived, was too insignificant to 
be tempted into dangerous schemes for the increase of their 
temporal power. The prophet and the ‘holy ones’ were secure 
and affluent, as long as the prestige of the temple was main- 
tained. The oracle might be used for political purposes by 
leading members of the Amphictyonic council ; but so far as 
the Delphic ministry is concerned, who alone interest us here, 
we cannot discover in the oracles that are recorded, whether 
genuine or fictitious, any definite political idea of which they 
were the propagandists. As a conservative and aristocratic 
caste, they would probably conceive a genuine dislike of 
tyranny, though time-serving motives might induce them to 
supply a somewhat favourable xpnouös to a powerful dynasty 
like the Kypselidai®. The crusade they imposed upon Sparta 
against the Peisistratidai does not appear to have been dis- 
interested. On the other hand, according to Herodotus they 
administered a strong and manly rebuke to the tyrant Klei- 
sthenes '*8, and it was believed in later times that the god 
had looked with an evil eye on the great Sicilian tyrants of 
the fifth century”. We may regard as merely fictitious the 
oracular verses ascribed to the Pythian oracle by Diodorus, 
praising the ways that lead “to the honoured house of free- 
dom'!3?*, as well as the very constitutional Pythian speech 
preserved by the same compiler in which the oracle contrasts 
the tyranny of Arkesilaos at Cyrene with the milder and freer 


* 1.66. of a favourable oracle on behalf of the 
t Herod. 5. 92: we may believe too life of Phalaris, 602 B. 
that the tyrants were careful to stand ° Plut. p. 403 D (de Pyth. Orac. 19), 
well with the oracle, and were lavish in cf. his story of the indignation of the 
contributions which would have their Pythian oracle against Procles, the 
effect (R.1383): cf.the story in Athenaeus blood-stained tyrant of Epidauros. 
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rule of Battos*. We need not believe that the ‘ holy ones’ were 
really responsible for more than a very small portion of the 
sayings imputed to them. Nevertheless these fictions are of 
value as showing the kind of political character and temper 
that Greek antiquity early and late associated with the Delphic 
god. It may well have been a result of the prehistoric tradi- 
tions of the Amphictyones that the average Greek regarded 
the Pythian Apollo as representing, however ineffectually, a 
certain ideal of political concord and the zus gentium: and 
anything delivered by the “Ocio: in flagrant violation of this 
would be likely to shock the public conscience®. But all the 
evidence available, and especially their cautious attitude on 
the fence during the Persian invasion, shows the Delphic priest- 
hood as men who were not likely to offer themselves as the 
champions of any great national cause or ennobling political 
idea. 

It is not hard then to understand why the oracle never 
achieved and probably never aspired to great secular power. 
But in certain departments of the public life of Hellas its 
influence was weighty and fruitful. 

In the first place, the Pythian Apollo had a reputation as 
a legislator, as himself a source of public law. There is no 
reason to doubt that the shrine was occasionally consulted in 
the earlier and even later historical period as to the best mode 
of government ; though such consultations were no doubt rare 
and probably resorted to because of some intestine feud and 
consequent bloodshed that may have needed purification? In 
answer to such inquiries we sometimes hear of the oracle itself 
suggesting a legislator or arbitrator, as Zaleukos was said to 
have been suggested to the Locrians‘, and Demonax of Man- 


2 8, Frag. 30. 

b The Ambrakiots worshipped Apollo 
Pythios the Saviour, and according to the 
late writer Antoninus Liberalis regarded 
him as the author of all good law and 
justice, and the stayer of civic strife 
(R.154). Itis not improbable that the 
Athenians consulted Delphi concerning 
the Sicilian expedition, and that the 


oracle frowned on the project, though 
the quaint story about Hesychia may be 
a late afterthought (R. 138°). 

* We have seen the Corcyraeans con- 
sulting Dodona after their civic mas- 
sacres concerning the means of obtain- 
ing political harmony (vol. 1, p. 40). 

4 Schol. Pind. OZ t1. 17, quoting 
from Aristotle's Aoxpúv Moreia. 
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tinea to the Cyrenaeans!?!*, And the Delphic priesthood, 
with their unique opportunities for getting special local in- 
formation, were well qualified to make such recommendations. 
They might even at times venture to convey some vague hint 
as to the lines on which legislation might proceed; at least, 
one might detect a liberal tendency in the oracle delivered to 
the Megarians, pera ràv mAeiórev Bovredoacbat, ‘to take the 
majority into their counsels,’ although the Megarians inter- 
preted it quite differently 95^, But it is not to be believed 
that any political code in whole or part was ever inspired 
by the interpreters of the Delphic god: they had neither the 
political experience necessary for such functions, nor any 
reason for burdening themselves with a task so delicate and 
difficult. 

A self-reforming state or an individual legislator in the 
seventh or sixth century B.C. might be naturally inclined 
to ask the oracle to sanction or to bless the suggested code; 
and such Delphic sanction could easily give rise to a tradition 
of Delphic inspiration. It is thus that we may most naturally 
explain the legend concerning the oracular origin of the Spar- 
tan constitution*, a legend for which Tyrtaios was an early 
authority 1%, Plato and later writers speak positively of 
the Pythoness as the teacher of Lykurgos, and, though Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Lacedaemonians themselves believed 
that he derived his code from Crete, the former became the 
accepted and traditional view, as we learn from the Paean of 
Isyllos®. Setting aside the Lykurgos-legend, which may be 
examined in a later treatise on hero-cults, we must assign due 
weight to the Tyrtaios-fragment preserved by Plutarch, by 
which we gather that certain early kings who introduced 
reforms into Sparta, were said to have derived from Delphi 
‘oracles and words of authority 85, This was probably no 
mere fiction of the reformers. The early connexion between 
Sparta and Pytho was so close that we can well believe that 


* This is practically Xenophon's the god gave, and in this sense the 
view, who merely says that Lykurgos, Spartans could be said to use vópot 
having framed his code, went to Delphi Ivéóxpyaro,, R. 138%, 


to ask Apollo's blessing upon it; which > Eph. Arch, 1885, p. 71,1. 69. 
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any reformer or legislator would assume the air of having a 
mandate from the oracle, and would bring a ypnopds as 
his credentials. But this is very far from saying that the 
Pythoness or the "Ocio, were capable of drafting a code *. 

The story of Lykurgos sitting at the feet of Apollo has the 
same kind of value as the similar legends of Zeus and Minos, 
Zaleukos and Athena?: they are all of interest as indicative 
of the popular belief concerning the high divinities: and 
they mark out these as the special deities of a politically 
gifted people. For the student of religion the literal fact is 
usually of less importance than the idea. 

Was it because of his mantic character that Apollo appears 
in so many Greek states conspicuous as a god of the political 
assembly and council-chamber, for instance at Athens when 
his statue stood by Zeus BovAatos in the Bouleuterion*? It is 
possible that he already entered Greece as a deity of ‘the 
assembly”; and that this character of his developed spontane- 
ously in the various communities. .But the evidence which 
might support this view is after all very slight; and on the 
other hand we are well assured that the hegemony which 
he won in the great states of Athens and Sparta rested on 
his unique position as the god of Delphi“. And, further, 
we may attribute the strong influence exercised by his cults 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, Argolis, Aeolis, Ionia, and Lycia to the 
Apolline oracles founded in these regions, of which many 


treaty: it never occurs in a genuine 
religious context, nor m any Delphic 
inscription. As regards his second 
argument, it is not borne out by the 


a There may still be scholars who 
like Bergk (Literaturgesch. 1, p. 336; 
Poet, Lyr. Gr. 2, p. 10, note; cf. 
Beloch, Zell. Gesch. 1, p. 336) believe 


in the Delphic origin of the Spartan 
code: he argues that ¿frpa means an 
oracular utterance, and that the prose 
Pürpa quoted in Plutarch (vide Zeus, 
R. 156?) shows Delphic not Laconian 
dialect. "The first statement is certainly 
erroneous: óñrpa is a purely secular 
word, though two passages in Plutarch 
may seem to interpret it as = pavreia 
(R. 138*, and Zeus, R. 156°: in the 
Agis he uses it correctly); originally 
perhaps ‘the utterance of the king,’ it 
comes very early to denote a contract or 


very numerous Delphic inscriptions now 
published ; there is nothing characteris- 
tically Delphian in the prose Ahrpa : 
note that it uses Fuer as infinitive of 
«ipi as compared with elue» invariably 
found in the inscriptions. 

b Schol. Pind. OZ. 11. 17; the god- 
dess inspires Zaleukos with his Locrian 
Code. 

° Zeus, R. 110*. 

4 In Athens Apollo Patroós was also 
the Pythian god. 
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were famous. For though a powerful divinity of the ancient 
state was not obliged to practise divination, oracular deliver- 
ances were obviously the easiest means by which a deity could 
become the public counsellor. 

In matters of ordinary politics, the consultation of Delphi 
was by no means frequent; the usual occasions for resorting 
to it would be abnormal events such as drought or plague *% f, 
But one great chapter in Greek history, the chronicle of the 
colonial expansion that created greater Hellas, is throughout 
a record of the sagacity of the Pythian shrine. In fact, 
no modern Colonial Office has ever guided or encouraged 
emigration with such wisdom and success as the prophet 
and the “holy ones' of Apollo. We must, indeed, here as 
elsewhere, be on our guard against imputing too much to 
the spiritual power: and we must avoid the delusion of the 
supposition that Delphi was conscious of a unique mission. 
Dodona and no doubt Branchidai played a certain part in 
the same sphere of activity; and though Delphi was far 
more frequented by the emigrant-leaders, we must not suppose 
that they always came ignorantly asking for advice: they 
may often have approached the oracle merely to ask for a 
blessing on a project already formed. Nevertheless the words 
of Herodotus are of interest and weight in this matter, who 
no doubt represents the average sentiment of the fifth century 
when he attributes the disasters that befell Dorieus to his “not 
having consulted the Delphic oracle as to the land where 
he should go to colonize, nor having done any of the usual 
things 2.” 

It is specially in regard to Libya, Sicily, and Italy that 
Apollo Pythios appears as the Gpxnyérns or director of emi- 
gration % 751755; and according to the familiar stories in 
Herodotus the happy choice of the site of Cyrene appears 
to have been due to the persistence of the well-informed 
oracle. 

And it is of interest to note that this function of A pollo's 
appears to have descended from prehistoric times The pre- 
valent legend concerning the Dorian invasion being directed 
or sanctioned by Delphi is not to be thrown aside; it would 
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certainly help to account for the very strong connexion 
between the shrine and the chief Doric states. The value 
of these quasi-historical myths is of course always liable to 
dispute; at the best they give only nebulous evidence in 
matters of external history ; but they are sometimes direct 
and clear witnesses in regard to early ideas and practices that 
may afterwards have died out. Now there is a certain set 
of legends of a distinct kind that reveal a fact of great interest 
for religious anthropology. The Dryopians, when they dwelt 
near Parnassos, were conquered by Heracles, and the whole 
population was dedicated as temple slaves to Apollo of Delphi; 
thereupon, through an oracle, he bade Heracles send them forth 
as a colony to the Peloponnese, where either in the Argive 
or Messenian settlement of Asine they preserved till late times 
the closest cult-associations with Delphi and Parnassos!**. 
A similar tradition explained the origin of Magnesia on the 
Maeander: in a passage quoted from Aristotle or Theophrastos 
by Athenaeus they are called AeA$Gv ämoıxoı, colonists of 
Delphi: but their original home was the Thessalian Magnesia, 
where they were conquered by Admetos of Pherai and con- 
secrated to Apollo of Pytho, who sent them forth as his 
colonial subjects, perhaps imposing on them the duties of 
hospitality to all Delphians*—or, as the text says, to all 
travellers—who visited them in their new city ^. Another 
legend that illustrates the ancient practice of dedicating a 
portion of the captives taken in war to the Delphian god 
is that which was told of the foundation of Kolophon, and 
the famous Klarian oracle: Manto the daughter of Teiresias 
and other Thebans, taken prisoners at the capture of Thebes 
by the Epigoni, are consecrated to the Delphic shrine, and 
sent out by the god to found a colony in Asia Minor ™. 
Doubtless the custom in its simplest form was practised in 
other cults, for it belongs to the widely prevalent rule that 
a tithe of the spoil should be set apart for the divinity ; but 
it is only in the Delphian worship that we find it connected 
with a scheme of colonization. A more valuable record still 


* O. Müller compares a similar obli- resident Delphians (vide R. 75), Dorzer, 
gation on the part of the Delians to the — 2. 3, $ 4. 
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is one that descends from the historic period concerning the 
foundation of Rhegium : the men of Chalkis in a season of 
dearth dedicated a tithe of their youth to Apollo, and the 
oracle sends them forth to find a home in the western waters, 
and we are told that the god was dpygyérgs also of Naxos, 
the first Chalkidic settlement in Sicily 999932, The story of 
Rhegium preserves the only instance of a ver sacrum in Greek 
religion, and illustrates the truth of a statement made by 
Dionysius of Halikarnassos? that this was a Hellenic as well 
as Italic custom. And we have seen reason to believe that in 
the earliest period Apollo brought to Delphi the character 
of * Agyieus, the traveller-god, who led the people on their 
migratory path b. 

The direct influence of Delphi in the domain of religious 
law was even greater than in secular matters. In the con- 
struction of his ideal state Plato leaves to * Apollo of Delphi 
the greatest and fairest and most essential part of the legisla- 
tion, namely, the consecration of temples, sacrifices, and other 
cults of gods, demigods, and heroes; again, questions con- 
cerning burial ceremonies, with what service we must propitiate 
the dead to win their goodwill: for that god is from of old all 
men's teacher on such matters, as he sits at the centre of the 
earth on the omphalos and expounds '!?*. And in the Zaws® 
we find it laid down as an axiom that the legislator will not 
alter whatever has been established of indigenous or foreign 
cult, if it has received the sanction of the oracles of Delphi, 
Dodona, or Zeus Ammon. In regard to the supremacy in 
matters of religious jurisdiction claimed for Delphi, Plato 
does not seem to have been exaggerating, as his statement 
can be illustrated by a large array of instances!33, In matters 
of religious difficulty the consultation of the oracle was more 
natural than in purely secular concerns, in which the Greek 
intellect was not so likely to be clouded with superstitious 
fears ; but on occasions of great disaster, the fear was always 
rife in the post-Homeric period that some unseen power had 
been neglected or insulted, and the oracle alone could disclose 


* r. 16. b Vide supra, pp. Io1-105. * p. 738 C. 
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the secrets of the unseen world. Hence the question asked 
of it took the common form ‘to what deity or hero must 
we sacrifice?’ An interesting example is the consultation of 
the Athenians on the occurrence of some prodigious sign in 
the heavens, probably a meteor or a comet. The oracle bids 
them sacrifice to all the Olympian deities, many of whom are 
mentioned by name, to make public offerings in the streets to 
Apollo and Dionysos, but specially to remember the dead, 
carefully observing the ritual proper at the family grave and 
propitiating the ancestor Erechtheus with national offer- 
ings 1338, Another curious state-document of Athens is an 
inscription? of the fourth century B.C., which prescribes the 
very careful measures to be taken to obtain for the city the 
true opinion of Apollo concerning the cultivation of part of 
the sacred land of Eleusis; the elaborate precautions reveal 
no lack of faith in the divinity, but considerable mistrust of 
the ‘theoroi,’ or sacred legates, who are supposed capable of 
tampering with the response. A fact emerges here concerning 
the machinery of Greek polytheism ; Apollo's oracle serves as 
a mediator between man and other divinities ; for the ordinary 
deity who does not possess an oracle cannot, or does not, 
communicate his or her will directly to the worshipper, though 
a preternatural sign might on rare occasions be given. Thus 
in the case just considered, the question at issue really con- 
cerned Demeter and Kore, but the Athenians can only dis- 
cover their wishes by asking Apollo, to whom the goddesses 
would naturally confide them. 

In the dealings of the Pythian god with the national 
religion, can we discover any definite programme or propa- 
ganda to which the Delphic ministry were devoted? Lacking 
a political mission, did they discover a religious? Certainly 
they were under no necessity to propagate the worship of 
Apollo, for this was broadcast and deeply rooted in the 
Hellenic world before the dawn of history; and the con- 
sultants who sought Delphi were already filled with reverence 
for the Pythian divinity. Occasionally in the later period 
the *holy ones' might find it desirable to impress upon 


© Eph. Arch. 1888, pp. 31 and 115. 
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a particular state the propriety of offering joint-sacrifice to 
Apollo Leto and Artemis, a specially Delphic cult-group kE, 
And no doubt in the beginning of its career, those who 
administered the Apolline oracle would have to struggle for 
its supremacy ; but there is no record of the means by which 
they secured it, apart from what we know and have already 
noted concerning the natural advantages of the place and its 
prior prestige. It is probable that Apollo was already a lead- 
ing oracular god before he won his seat at the immemorial 
Pytho. 

The colonies that Delphi either dispatched or encouraged 
would desire usually of their own accord to maintain cult- 
relations with the shrine; or if they appeared indifferent the 
priests would no doubt urge the religious obligation upon them, 
and would omit no opportunity of inculcating the duty of 
sending tithes. Except in this very limited sense it is idle to 
speak of them as preaching the worship of Apollo. And it is 
important to remember that the proselytizing mission is a late 
phenomenon in the history of the classical religions, appearing 
chiefly as an accompaniment of a later wave of Dionysos-cult. 

As regards other worships, we bear from Xenophon what 
was the administrative rule of the Delphic priesthood: they 
adhere on the whole to the immemorial canon of religious 
conservatism ; the consultants are usually advised to follow in 
religious matters the ancient rule of their particular state, the 
vópos tis woAEws 199. 

A powerful community such as Athens in the fifth century 
might win an utterance from the oracle in favour of some 
cult to which the former was specially devoted, in the hope 
that the other Hellenes might be induced to subscribe; 
for instance, a genuine xpropds seems to have been delivered 
urging the Panhellenes to send ámapxaí or the first-fruits 
of harvest to Eleusisi%3?, But there is no sign that the 
oracle was enthusiastic for the spread of Demeter's cult in 
general”, or for the Attic mysteries, or for any mystic 


* When the consulting state was rally occur to the oracle to advise them 
suffering from a bad harvest —a common to pay more attention to Demeter or 
motive for consultation—it would natu- Kore: e.g. Paus, 8. 42, 6 (oracle given 
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dogma concerning the life after death. A very interesting 
Amphictyonic decree of the second century B.C. recognizes 
the proud claim of the Athenian state to have been the 
earliest home of law and culture, and by the introduction of 
the mysteries to have led men from savagery to civilization, 
and to have taught the lesson that fellowship and trust are 
the greatest of blessings. The inscription is a remarkable 
panegyric on the past greatness of Athens, but it is not an 
oracular deliverance* ; nor except for that xpgouós concerning 
the first-fruits is there any hint or suggestion that the Pan- 
hellenic development of the mysteries was aided by Delphi. 
Local causes that we can rarely hope to discern would often 
explain why the oracle would occasionally advise a consulting 
state to raise a shrine or ordain a sacrifice to a certain deity. 
We should expect that this would be one whom the com- 
munity had hitherto neglected or ignored; for consultation 
usually implied distress, and the natural explanation of public 
troubles was that they were due to the resentment of some 
unknown spiritual power, whom the god alone could reveal 
to them. We could thus understand why the oracle may 
have ordered the Epidaurians in time of dearth to worship 
the hitherto unfamiliar or unknown goddesses Damia or 
Auxesia??4, As in the old religion a cult-name was a 
talisman, and as the public consultant's question often took 
the form of asking to what deity or hero he should sacrifice, 
the *holy ones' would be tempted to suggest a new cult-name as 
a new prescription, the old ones having lost their efficacy. 
And thus at times the oracle may have lent its sanction to the 
introduction of new worships by way of experiment, though 
the only indication of this, outside the sphere of mere hero- 
worship, is the doubtful story preserved by Photius concern- 
ing the institution of Cybele-worship at Athens!??i, But in 
the instances that have been preserved of Geol ITv8óxproroi, as 
those were called whose cults were founded in obedience to a 
Delphic oracle, we do not find that the oracular advice makes 


to the Phigaleians); cf. the Kópn  R.154*). 
Hudöxpneros at Erythrai (Demeter, * Demeter, vol. 3, R. 185. 
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for innovation except in the direction of Dionysiac and hero- 
cults *. 

In respect of the former the Pythian shrine displays 
a certain enthusiasm, and used its influence to propagate it 
among those communities that had hitherto remained indif- 
ferent to it, and the “artists of Dionysos’ always received the 
warmest encouragement and protection from the oracular 
priesthood 13s, How far the ‘holy ones’ were moved by 
inner conviction in this matter, it is impossible to say. Their 
devotion is sufficiently explained by the very strong hold that 
Dionysiac worship had won over Delphi at a very early time: 
he became here the religious compeer of Apollo, and the 
latter's ministers are deeply concerned in his cult. Therefore 
we must attribute much to Delphic influences in explaining 
his triumphant career throughout the Hellenic world; and 
both divinities work together for the cause of Greek art and 
music, of which the Pythian festival was the chief national 
expression. 

The development and history of hero-worship in Greece 
requires a long and careful study, and will be considered in 
a later chapter. The supreme control in this important depart- 
ment of the national religion lay with Delphi; for though 
certain hero-cults may have been immemorial, descending 
from a period earlier than the establishment of the Apolline 
oracle, yet it seems that from the seventh century till the 
period of Alexander no human being would be likely to 
receive divine or *heroic' honour after his death without its 
sanction. If we could be sure that this was an invariable 
rule, the god of Delphi would have occupied a similar position 
in this matter as the Papacy has occupied in Christendom in 
respect of the canonization of saints. And Plato's words 
quoted above suggest that this was the case 13%, Only, so 
great was the autonomy of the Greek city, and so com- 
paratively weak, even in religious matters, was the central 


* For instance we find Képy Ilv0ó- introduced there from Delphi; for the 
xpnoros and Aphrodite IIu0óxpnoTosat same inscription mentions other inde- 
Erythrai: but we can hardly believe pendent cults of both of them in that 
that these divinities were originally city (R. 1335. 


Fe cet ape 
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national authority, that we may doubt whether the rule was 
rigidly observed that a mandate must come from Delphi 
before a state could or would grant the title and the position 
of pes to the defunct citizen or benefactor*. Certainly the 
oracle had little or no direction of the later obsequious wor- 
ship of the Diadochi and Epigoni; but for the period of 
Greek independence Plato's account expresses what was 
the general rule. Cults of epic heroes, of heroes of agri- 
culture, statesmen, oekists, warriors, and athletes—we find 
examples of the Pythian encouragement or institution of all 
these #34, Even the family-ritual at the grave is specially 
enjoined in the Delphic pavreía delivered to the Athenian state, 
which has been mentioned above; and it may be that the 
Aetolian festival of Xoaí (like the Athenian Xoes, a Feast of 
All Souls) was instituted by the same authority ". 

Various motives may be suggested for this policy of the 
oracle. The Delphians themselves were touched by the new 
religious ideas that from the eighth or seventh century onward 
quickened this religion of the dead; and they themselves 
possessed local worships of this type. They were also 
devoted to Dionysos; and certain of the conceptions that were 
attached to his worship, the doctrine of immortality and of 
happiness after death, afforded a natural soil on which hero- 
cult could grow. Further, the superstitious terrors of the 
shadowy world, from the sixth century onwards, seem to 
have been appealing more and more strongly to the Greek 
imagination ; on occasions of public disaster or distress, men 
would be apt to suspect the uñvis of some angry or neglected 
ghost: and the form of question mentioned above that was so 
often put to the oracle by the consulting state seemed to 
invite the prophet to suggest the name of some important 


* Note the Bithynian inscription of 
the Roman Imperial period, Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1901, p. 87 : the title of pos is 
conferred by the “judgment of the 
supreme Boulé.’ 

> Suid. s.v. Xoás, We have only 
one doubtful instance of a hero-cult 
being established by the oracle of 


Dodona, the Thessalian cult of Achilles, 
vide Philostr. 77eroi£. p. 741 ; but the in- 
scription containing the question put by 
the Corcyraean state (Zeus, R. 13") 
shows that Dodona might have con- 
tributed something to the spread of 
these worships. 
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departed spirit that might be propitiated with a new cult. 
And the ministers may have genuinely believed that the 
encouragement of the tomb-ritual of the family made for the 
stability of the social system, on which the prosperity of the 
state depended. Finally, it made greatly for Pythian 
prestige, if the rule became more and more prevalent that the 
shrine should be consulted before the recently defunct could be 
canonized. This then must count among the causes that led 
Delphi to look with favour on this later growth of Greek 
religion. It may also be true that the oracle endeavoured to 
keep it somewhat within bounds. At least the oracle con- 
cerning the * heroizing' of Cleomedes, in which this athlete of 
doubtful reputation was pronounced ‘the last of the heroes, 
suggests that the ministers of the shrine may have felt that 
the glorification of athletes—a great evil for Greece—had 
gone quite far enough *. 

So far as it has here been traced, their religious administra- 
tion was at least harmless and innocent: and in assisting to 
propagate Dionysiac worship, they were working, however 
unconsciously, to bring about a new era in religion. But one 
heavy charge has been brought against them, that seems true 
at least of the earlier period of the oracle's history®. The 
savage fashion of human sacrifice, that was deeply rooted in 
Europe as in other countries, and that under changed forms 
survived our middle ages, was practised sporadically in Greece 
till the later days of the Roman Empire. If we may trust 
a certain number of representative legends, we must admit 
that it was distinctly encouraged by Delphi: instances from 
prehistoric times!?7 are such as the sacrifice of the Locrian 
maidens to propitiate Athena of Ilium, of the daughter of 
Erechtheus at Athens, of Menoikeus at Thebes, the offering 
of the youth and maiden in the worship of Artemis Triclaria 
at Patrai, the blood-ritual to obtain water in the territory 
of Haliartos; at Potniai we hear of an ancient sacrifice of 
a beautiful boy to Dionysos ordained by the Pythian god, 
though he afterwards allows the citizens to substitute a goat °, 


* Vide Paus. 6, 9, 7. ° Vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 76°. 
b Vide Dümmler's De/g4i£a. 
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a solitary instance of such a merciful commutation under 
Delphic sanction. The barbarous ritual at Patrai was ended 
not by any word of Apollo's, but by the coming of Dionysos ; 
and a Laconian tradition parallel in dramatic form and to 
a certain extent in idea to the story of Jahvé and Abraham's 
sacrifice of Isaac?, shows the abhorrence of Zeus for the 
offering of the human life. But there is no legend of any 
protest against the evil custom made by Apollo or his 
prophets. The instances quoted above are myths, it is true: 
but for the purpose of our investigation into prehistoric thought 
and practice, myths are facts. And Pausanias gives us an ex- 
ample from the earlier historic period, from the time of the first 
Messenian war, namely a Delphic ypnopés bidding the Messe- 
nians sacrifice a maiden of the stock of Aipytos!?", There is 
no reason to doubt its genuineness, though the occasion of its 
utterance may be a question; being delivered in iambics, it 
belongs to a comparatively late period b. 

It is true that in this matter, Delphi may have been no 
worse than the other oracle-centres ; for Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassos* attests very positively that an ancient Dodonaean 
oracle was preserved at Dodona, prescribing human victims in 
the Italian ritual of Jupiter and Saturn; and as most of the 
legends speak of an oracle as ordaining or sanctioning such 
practices, we may take it that they belonged to the tra- 
ditional policy of the Greek navreia. This is not hard to 
understand. The prophet and soothsayer in Greece were not 
likely to be as the prophets were among the Hebrews, in 
advance of the morality of their age: they belonged rather to 


* Vide vol. I, pp. 93-94. 

b Bergk, Literatur-Gesch. 1, p. 336, 
calls this xpyopds, “eine handgreifliche 
Falschung’; but he does not say why : 
Pausanias may have found it in the 
works of Myro of Priene, a writer of 
whose veracity he had a low opinion 
(4. 6, 4): even if Myro invented it, 
which we have no right to say, it shows 
at least what people of Myro’s period 
thought about the Delphic policy in 
ritual. The earliest proved iambic 
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oracle, if we put this aside, is the 
Cnidian, mentioned by Herodotus, 1. 
174. 

° Ant. Kom. 1. 19. 

3 It was an oracle that ordered the 
human sacrifice in the Athamantid 
family (Zeus, R. 25): in the worship of 
Artemis at Brauron (Artemis, R. 32): 
Pherekydes slain by the Spartans, and 
his skin preserved by the kings, xará rı 
Aöyıov, Plut. Pelof. c. 13. 
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the sacerdotal class, and were therefore more prone to cling to 
an older order of ideas and especially to an older ritual which 
the better minds of the nation had left far behind. It is 
certain that to the average Greek by the fifth century B.C. 
these sacrifices had become abhorrent: but in times of dire 
peril, the fatal thought might arise that the gods might be 
angry because the ancient rite had been abandoned ; then * the 
prophet' would be ready to come forward and demand the 
enforcement of the ancient code*, We need not wonder then 
that Delphi should have lagged behind the advance of Greek 
ethics in this respect. 

On the other hand we find the name of Delphi associated 
with one momentous reform in ritual-thought. It has been 
already noticed? that the protest of the Hebrew prophet 
against the current view that the sacrifice was a bribe to the 
deity, that the more lavish sacrifice was the more potent 
bribe, finds a parallel in Greek religious philosophy, which at 
times insisted that the * widow's mite” was more acceptable 
than the costly offering of the rich. And the Pythoness was 
made responsible both by Theophrastos and Theopompos for 
this temperate and spiritual conception of acceptable ritual: 
the god was said to prefer the cakes offered from the wallet 
of the poor man of Hermione to the oxen with gilded horns in 
the hekatombs of the Thessalian, the simple cereal gifts of the 
Arcadian Klearchos to the pompous and luxurious piety of 
the Magnesian from Asia, One may doubt* whether the 
actual Pythian priesthood were really so willing to sacrifice 
thus the material interests of the sacerdotal class; but 
whether these oracles are genuine or not, it is an important 
fact that the philosophers of the fourth century imputed to 
Delphi a higher and innovating ideal. 


* It is the prophet who forces upon 
Themistocles the sacrifice of the Persian 
captives to Dionysos Omestes, Plnt, 
Them. 13; compare the interesting 
discussion in Plutarch, Pe/op. at, con- 
cerning the dream of Pelopidas, which 
bade him offer a maiden to the Aeux- 
pies kópar; finding the council divided 
in their opinions, the prophet here sug- 


gests a happy compromise, for which a 
lucky accident gave the opportunity. 

> Vol. 1, p. ror. 

* Theopompos at least should have 
had a critieal knowledge of what was 
genuinely Delphic, as he made a special 
collection of the historical xprapoi: 
Plut. de Pyth. Or. p. 403 C. 
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As regards its influence on private morality and in the 
sphere of conscience, the work of the oracle appears to have 
been beneficent and its standard high. Our only test are 
certain utterances quoted by ancient authorities: and we can- 
not be sure of the absolute genuineness of these, especially 
as we have reason to suspect that collections of moral maxims 
compiled from a variety of sources were often made to pass 
for deliverances of Delphi* But the question of genuineness 
would only be of importance if we were writing a history of 
the actual sayings and doings of the “holy ones”; it need not 
arise if we are only concerned, as we are here, with the general 
ideas that attached to the oracular god, and with the way in 
which he was supposed to speak to his people. The moral 
saws inscribed in his temple may have been the aphorisms 
of certain philosophers and ethical thinkers; but no doubt, 
being there, they were often ascribed to the inspiration of the 
deity, and influenced the popular imagination about the oracle. 
Apollo, then, appropriates to himself many of the higher ethical 
ideas of the nation, and belief in the oracle may have aided 
the advance of popular morality in several important directions. 
Of great interest is the response quoted by Herodotus, in which 
the Pythoness denounces the contemplated perjury and robbery 
of Glaukos^: the terrified sinner repents and immediately 
craves forgiveness, but is informed that to tempt God was of 
equal guilt as to commit the actual crime 1% ?, This saying 
is a landmark in the history of Greek ethics, for it raises the 
question of inward sins of the will. Its value is not dimin- 
ished by the reflection that the temple which served in some 
sense as a common bank of Greece, was interested in main- 
taining and proclaiming a high morality in the matter of 
trusts. Another xpnopós, directed against the murderers from 
Sybaris, strongly enforces the idea that those whose consciences 
were stained with blood-guiltiness ought not to approach the 
god of purity °», The ritual of purification and its influence 


* Vide Schulz Die Sprüche der b The oracle appears to be genuine, 
Delphischen Saule: Philologus, 1866, and may have been preserved at Sparta; 
p- 193, and Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, according to Herodotus’ account, it 
P. 155. was not much later than 600 B,C. 
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on ethics are part of the general study of Apolline religion 
and will be considered at the end of this chapter. The con- 
cept of ritualistic purity, while it fostered the germ of a moral 
ideal, was frequently in the spiritual history of the ancient 
peoples a barrier against moral progress. The oracle of 
Delphi, once the champion of ‘ purity’ in the old-world Phari- 
saical sense, the denouncer of the morally innocent Oedipus 
as utterly unclean, at last advanced with the march of Greek 
ethical thought, and was believed to speak consoling words 
to consciences burdened with the tyranny of the old formalism. 
In the story of Aelian, a Greek, who has accidentally slain his 
dearest friend while bravely defending him against robbers, 
hurries heart-broken to Delphi to see if he can cleanse himself 
from the stain of innocent blood; for by the older code he was 
altogether ävayvos or unclean. But better words greeted him 
than those which denounced Oedipus : * Thou slewest thy friend, 
striving to save his life : his blood hath not defiled thee, thou art 
even purer of hand than thou wert before’ 13? e, The same idea, 
that holiness is a spiritual fact, independent of ceremonies and 
lustration, is conveyed by two epigrams preserved in the 
Anthology such as might have been inscribed at the entrance 
to the temple, but which have been handed down as the xpuapot 
ris IIv6ías 199 d; “Oh stranger,’ the first says, “if holy of soul, 
enter the shrine of the holy god, having but touched the lustral 
water: for lustration is an easy matter for the good, but an 
evil man the whole of ocean cannot cleanse with its streams.’ 
The other expresses as clearly as Isaiah or the New Testament 
the uselessness of all* washing of hands, all external purifica- 
tion : *the temples of the gods are open to all good men, nor 
is there any need of purification: no stain can ever cleave to 
virtue. But depart whosoever is baneful at heart, for thy soul 
will never be washed by the cleansing of the body.” Somewhat 
similar to these is another Pythian epigram or utterance, which 
breathes the characteristically Hellenic spirit of émie(keua Or 
charitable reasonableness—the consultant was a priest who 
under great temptation had broken his vow of chastity which 
his office temporarily imposed upon him; in remorse and 
terror he asks the oracle by what penance or sacrifice he can 


Ian: 
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avoid the wrath of the divinity, but the oracle comforts him 
with the answer,‘ God pardons all that man's nature is too weak 
to resist’ 39°, We may see from such examples how the oracle 
might do good work by relieving the morbid conscience from 
the terrors of the older code, and by leading it to freedom and 
peace. They show us also the influence upon Delphi, or at 
least upon the tradition about Delphi, of the current ethical 
philosophy ; and the impress of the different schools of 
morals may be detected here and there in the views of life 
attributed sometimes to Delphic inspiration: when Cicero, 
in Plutarch's narrative, approaches Apollo with the question 
how he might best win fame, he is advised ‘to take his own 
nature as a guide and not the opinions of the crowd "'!9?f, 
We even find the Pythian god accredited occasionally with 
direct encouragement of the intellectual and philosophic life189g, 

If the record then does not countenance the extravagant 
ideas about the oracle that Curtius entertained, it allows us 
to set down to its credit much public benefit, with but little 
harmfulness on the other side of the account. In the general 
field of Greek history, its most beneficent achievements were 
in the sphere of colonization; it may also have aided salutary 
legislation here and there, and occasionally stimulated a certain 
public conscience against tyranny and oppression. In religion, 
it had no special mission, but a measure of enthusiasm for 
Dionysos, coupled with a conservative instinct. Its morals 
appear to have been sound, and though complaints of its 
partiality were sometimes heard, there were no authenticated 
charges of gross corruption. It was not qualified to play a daring 
part in the national crises nor to originate great moral reforms, 
but it seems to have endeavoured to keep pace with such 
advance in moral idea as was initiated by the leading secular 
teachers of Greece. Finally, it is probable that at times it 
gave valuable help to the troubled conscience of the individual ; 
and yet Greece was spared the evils of the confessional; for 
the consultants came from a distance, and the Delphic priest 
could gain no permanent hold over them, nor was sacerdotalism 
a besetting vice of the hierarchy of the old Hellenic religion *. 

* In this general sketch of the functions and administration of the Delphic 
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There are many cults of Apollo Ivéios and many festivals 
or Ilóđa in his honour found in various parts of the Greek 
world 140-179, All these must be regarded as derivatives from 
Delphi or as arising because of the prestige of Delphic cult ; 
and there is no vraisemblance in the theory that regards Tú0:os 
as an aboriginal names, in commemoration of which any 
locality might establish an independent worship. We may 
regard as one of the earliest of these offshoots the Dryopian 


oracle, it has been necessary to omit min- 
ute points of technical discussion. The 
most perplexing are those connected with 
the mpopavreia (R. 131), and the position 
of the stranger consultant. 'The mean- 
ing assigned to ‘ Promanteia’ by Photius, 
*the right to consult the oracle before 
others’ has been usually accepted, but 
M. Homolle who published the inserip- 
tion containing the rules of the phratry 
of the Labyadai, and was struck with 
its peculiar use of the word mpopavrevó- 
pevov (R. 131), suggests that mpopavreia = 
the “right to consult the oracle in behalf 
of the stranger': at least he assumes 
such a meaning in regard to this par- 
ticular passage. M. Legrand, in a 
detailed criticism of thís suggestion, 
Rev. dEt. Gr. 13, p. 281, endeavours 
to show that rpopavreía more naturally 
means ' the right of prior consultation ” 
in the decretal inscriptions and in the 
literary texts. But the two most con- 
vincing proofs that the word in these 
could not signify *the right of approach- 
ing the god in behalf of others” appear 
to have escaped his notice: one is 
afforded by the inscription quoted R. 
131, ad fin, recording that the Thebans 
are given the right of mpopavreía, ‘first 
after the Delphians'; another by the 
Delphian decree concerning Sardis and 
its representative Matrophanes (R. 131), 
which he discusses without drawing the 
inevitable conclusion; we find that both 
Sardis and Matrophanes possess the 
mpopavreia, yet it was necessary that a 
Delphian or the Delphic state should 
perform the preliminary sacrifices for 


him before he or Sardis could approach 
the god: the mpopavreía therefore did 
not confer upon strangers the right to 
approach the deity without sponsors, 
still less to act as sponsors for others. 
The generally accepted meaning of 
mponayreia is shown then to be correct. 
And the decree about the Sardians 
proves more than M. Legrand seems to 
recognize: it demonstrates that every 
stranger consultant needed a Delphian 
to act as his mpófevos in introducing 
him to the god, or at least regarded it 
as highly desirable to obtain one, and 
this accounts for the mention of mpó£evot 
in the reference to the Delphic ritual 
in the Andromache (R. 131): cf. a similar 
disability of the stranger in the worsbip 
at Miletos, vide R. 279. M. Homolle 
has done service, however, in calling 
attention to the peculiar use ofmpopavreú- 
eodaı in the inscription of the Labyadai, 
but on the whole I prefer M. Legrand's 
interpretation of the whole phrase as 
meaning *him who consults the oracle 
in behalf of private or public business,” 
Op. cit. p. 392. 

* This appears to be suggested, 
though not very clearly, by K. O. 
Muller, Dorier, vol 1, bk. 2. 1, § 2, 
who considers Tempe the cradle of 
the Apolline-cult, and the temple of 
Tv@ov on the summit of Olympus 
as ‘of the highest antiquity.’ IIúños is 
to be explained merely as the local 
adjective of Iivéw (= the ‘place of 
inquiry’), vide Pauli-Wissowa, +. ©. 
Apollo, p. 5. 
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worship of Apollo Iló(ios in the Argolic Asine 8, which was 
established before the Dorian conquest, and on account of its 
sanctity and extreme antiquity was spared by the Argives 
when they destroyed the Dryopian city. It is probable that 
this was the shrine which the Dorians of the Peloponnese 
elected as the central point of their common worship of the 
god who had inspired and directed their migration ^; it would 
naturally pass under the authority of Argos, but the other 
Dorian states retained certain duties and privileges in respect 
of it 142, 144 

At the same time each of these had in all probability their 
own ‘Pythian’ establishment, Corinth being the only Dorian 
community in which we find no record of the worship. It was 
conspicuous at Argos; the temple on the Larissa was no doubt 
a Pythion, though A pollo's official name appears here to have 
been ‘ Deiradiotes,’ the ‘ god of the hill '!*, for the transparent 
legend spoke of a certain person called Ilv6aeós who came 
from Delphi and built it; and the ritual is to some extent 


* Vide supra, p. 106. 

b It is usually taken for granted (e.g. 
by Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. 1, 
p- 267, n. a, giving references which do 
not prove their statement) that the 
Argive temple to which offerings were 
due from Epidauros and probably Sparta 
was that which Pausanias mentions on 
the Acropolis of Argos (R. 141). But the 
words of Thucydides are unintelligible 
if the common shrine were inside the 
city of Argos: he specially asserts that 
* the Argives had the chief control over 
the temple': there would be no need 
to tell us this if it stood on the Argive 
Acropolis; but it would not be a super- 
fluous statement if the temple stood at 
some distance and in a solitude on the 
sea-shore ; and, apart from the words of 
"Thucydides, it is hard to see why other 
free Dorian states should have felt bound 
to send offerings to the local Pythion in 
Argos; for they all had their own wor- 
ships of the Pythian god, which could 
claim to be as old as the Argive. But 


the cult of Asine was admittedly pre- 
Dorian, and when the Argives destroyed 
Asine perhaps in the eighth century, 
other Dorian states may have wished 
to make the temple of Asine (which 
survived till the days of Pausanias) a 
quasi-Amphictyonic cult-centre. The 
records seem to show that at least the 
Epidaurians and Spartans at one time 
regarded an Argolic worship of Apollo 
Pythios in this light: it might indeed 
be supposed that Diodorus, who is our 
only authouty for the Spartans, is writ- 
ing at random (R. 142), for he has com- 
piled the main part of his narrative in this 
context from "Thucydides, who speaks 
of Epidaurians only. But whether he 
is right or wrong, we have evidence 
from Thucydides himself that the Spar- 
tans were specially interested in this 
temple; for in the treaty that they con- 
clude with the Argives they insert a 
particular clause regulating the position 
of the Epidaurians in regard to the 
worship. 
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a reflex of the Delphian. For the Argive Pythion, alone 
of all these branch-establishments, practised divination, but, 
as has been pointed out already?, a divination of a peculiar 
type: it followed the example of Delphi in choosing a woman 
— who must be living in a state of celibacy—as the organ of 
prophecy, and in the practice of monthly consultation ; on the 
other hand the Argive mantic ceremony is distinguished by the 
draught of bull's blood and by the nightly sacrifice, which we 
find also in the oracular service of Klaros 1% °, and which may 
be explained merely as arising from the very holy and danger- 
ous character of the sacramental inspiration. 

Still more conspicuous was the cult at Sparta 14 235 where, 
though Zeus was the head of the ancestral religion represented 
by the kings and was himself BovAalos and ’Ayopaios ®, Apollo 
Pythios was the chief political deity ; and the relations of this 
state with Delphi were most intimate from the earliest period 
onwards. The religious legend concerning the Lycurgean con- 
stitution has already been discussed. A special body of officials 
called ‘ Pythioi’ was appointed for the consultation of the Delphic 
god; the kings themselves had charge of the utterances, and they 
with the four ‘Pythioi, two of whom were appointed by each 
king, formed a kind of Board for the supervision of the state- 
oracles '°, The Board might no doubt occasionally convey 
a hint to the ‘holy ones’ what kind of xpgeuós would be 
opportune, and Delphi was very amenable to Spartan influence. 
Some of the oracles reveal fairly obvious traces of ‘ sugges- 
tion? *: but in some of them which are well attested, there 
is a certain independence of tone, as in that which forbade the 
Spartan aggression against Tegea, or that which rebuked them 
for their sacrilege in their execution of Pausanias 4. 


* Vide supra, p. 192. authority for it (Zenob. Proverb. 2.24); 


* Zeus chapter, vol. 1, p. 58. 

* e.g. the famous oracle abont the 
‘lame king.’ There is no reason to 
doubt the Delphic origin of the value- 
able warning against avarice—á gırAo- 
XpnpaTía Xmáprav rei, dAdo de o00éy — 
which was probably delivered late in 
the fifth century when the evil was most 
palpable; Aristotle is our earliest 


it is of little importance that Dio- 
dorus should ascribe it to the age of 
Lycurgos, or Plutarch to the age of the 
kings Alkamenes and Theopompos, vide 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. 2, p. 9 (who 
concludes somewhat hastily that it is a 
fragment of Tyrtaios). 

4 Diod. Sic. 11. 45. 
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The devotion of the Dorians in Laconia to Apollo Pythios 
dates no doubt from the earliest days of the migration ; but 
the semi-aniconic cult-image at Thornax may have descended 
from pre-Dorian days, and seems to have been cherished 
by the Spartans as second only in their regard to the 
Amyklaean *5, 

The cult of Apollo Oedpios at Troezen was no doubt Pythian, 
for the title must have been connected with the ceremony of 
dispatching ‘theoroi’ to Delphi, and we find a @e<apuor in 
Aegina consecrated to Apollo Ilódios 5. “The legends of 
the Troezenian temple associate it with the period before 
the Dorians, and it may have been founded by an Ionic 
population, as this race had connexions not less close with 
Delphi. 

At Megara we hear of statues of Apollo II/tios and Aexarn- 
$ópos**, the god remembering the tithes that were due to 
Delphi: and the story of Koroibos who slays Poiné and is 
bidden by the oracle to take away a tripod and raise a temple 
to the god where the tripod falls to the ground, preserves 
some ancient cult-connexion between Argos, Megara, and the 
Pythian shrine, although some part of it may have been 
suggested by the name of the village Tripodiskoi 148. It is 
possible that the legend of the bearing away the tripod alludes 
to some ritual of purification established at Megara under 
Delphic influences. 

The association of Athens with Delphi 156 was in certain 
ways no less close than that of Sparta, although there was 
no Pythian tradition concerning the framing of the Attic con- 
stitution, and the consultations secm to have been less a formal 
part of the state's policy. Yet, as has been shown, the whole 
lonic organization of Attica was bound up with Apollo 
Pythios Patroos*, and the archons had special ties with him. 
The Attic law and ritual concerning bloodshed owed much 
to Pythian influence, as we shall see ; Pythian shrines or cults 
existed not only in Athens on the Ilissos, but in the Maratho- 
nian Tetrapolis, probably at Daphne on the Sacred Way, and 


* Vide pp. 154-160. 
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perhaps at Harma on the track by Phyle to Thebes®. The 
worship was organized mainly by sacred officials, who formed 
a priestly clan called after the god, IIv6(a. or [lvdatorai, who 
watched from the Acropolis wall for the gleam from Harma 
that betokened the favour of the god at Delphi, while their 
diviner inspected the entrails of the victims in the temple at 
Oinoe in the Tetrapolis. When the signs revealed that Apollo 
was ready to receive it, the dewpia started along the Pythian 
Way, which, according to Aeschylus, the *sons of Hephaistos 
wrought for the god’; and Ephoros also speaks of A pollo set- 
ting out first on his civilizing mission by this way from Athens 
to Delphi?! The procession which was called the Ilv&ais 
was accompanied by many of the leading officials of Athens, 
and occasionally at least by the priestess of Athena 1565, It 
is probable that there was some suspension of relations between 
the city and the Delphic oracle during the Peloponnesian war, 
when the oracle avowedly sided with Sparta”; and at this 
period the Athenians may have preferred to consult the more 
ancient and inaccessible Dodona, from which emanated an 
important political oracle quoted by Demosthenes*. But cer- 
tainly Delphi fully recovered her ascendancy in the later periods 
of Attic history ; and Delphic or Amphictyonic decrees in 
warm praise of Athens? were not infrequent in the second 
century B. C, 156 h, 273 f. 

The other examples in the long list of Pythian cults in the 
Greek states need not now be further discussed, They attest 
the high prestige and wide-spread popularity which the oracle 
enjoyed almost till the latter days of Paganism. But only in 
a few cases can their foundation be approximately dated. We 
may suspect that the Cretan worships 159 descend from the 
prehistoric era of Hellenic migration. 

Doubtless Apollo was established in the religion of many of 
the early tribes as an oracular god, as xpnerípios according to 


i: The passage in Sophocles (R. 156%) Eleusis would be the dioronos ó8o(í 
referring to the ‘Pythian heights’ is (l. 900), either one of which the The- 
doubtful: it perhaps makes best sense if bans might be supposed to have taken, 
we refer it to Harma, which lay on the b Thuc. r. 118. 
route leading from Kolonos past Phyle to © Fals, Leg. $ 298. 

Thebes : this and the other route past % Vide supra, p. 205. 
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the cult-epithet of Epidauros and Aigai 1%, before he came 
to Pytho*. And there were many of his oracular shrines in 
the Greek world which were independent of the Pythian, and 
which, though their fame was lesser, claimed an antiquity as 
great or greater. Such was the oracle at Korope in Thes- 
saly 1828, where we have a slight record of a very early system 
of divination by means of the tamarisk-leaf, and which pro- 
bably belongs to the period before the Aeolian eastward 
migration ^: an inscription found on the site gives us details 
of its restoration and reorganization in the second century 
B. C. ; the official administration was in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the confederacy of Magnesia, acting with the 
scribe and the ‘ prophet,’ and playing much the same part as 
the "Octo, at Delphi: the consultants wrote their questions on 
tablets which were then handed in and placed in a casket ; 
next morning the seal of the casket was broken and the 
answers were found within and distributed to the inquirers, 
the belief apparently being accepted that the god had written 
them in the night. The only other oracle-shrine recorded in 
Thessaly was at Pagasai, and we have nothing more than the 
vague statement of the Scholiast on Hesiod concerning it, 
which connects it by legend with the Lebadean oracle of 
Trophonios 187”; it is unfortunate that our information is so 
scanty, for, as we have seen, Pagasai lay near the very ancient 
Hyperborean route from Tempe, and it is possible that its 
oracle was an institution of the earliest days of the Apolline 
immigration. There is rather more record concerning the 
Phokian shrine at Abai, of which the oracle claimed to be 
older than the Delphian "! ; it was patronized by Croesus, 
enriched by the Phokians, and exalted by Sophocles as one 
of the leading shrines of Apolline revelation, which an Athe- 
nian might consult” But the method of its divination is 


* Aofías was a widely used popular * The legend of its foundation is 


epithet, but apparently not a cult-title 
(R. 1045): the curious epithet 'AAevpó- 
pais is on record as attached to the god, 
but not in any public worship (R. 105) ; 
it refeıs to some method of divination 
by wheat-flour. 

b Vide supra, p. 166. 


Argive-Achaean, Paus. Io. 35, 1: the 
Phokians dedicate part of the spoils 
taken from the Thessalians to Abai, 
part to Delphi, Herod. 8. 27. The 
oracle no longer existed in the time of 
Pausanias, loc. cit. 
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unknown, and it disappears from history after the fourth 
century B. C. 181 b, 

Nowhere were the oracular shrines of Apollo so numerous 
as in Boeotia. We hear of one at Tegyra in the neighbour- 
hood of Orchomenos, which was flourishing in the time of the 
Persian wars, when its prophet foretold the victories of the 
Greeks, and which survived almost till Plutarch's period 183, 
Its foundation may have belonged to the ancient period of 
the Minyan supremacy at Orchomenos ; and in endeavouring 
to appropriate some of the leading legends concerning the 
god*, it appears in some degree to have posed as the rival 
of Delphi and Delos!8, Not far from Tegyra, on the east 
of Lake Kopais, was Ptoón, where we have record of the mantic 
cult of Apollo IIrgos or IIreies!5*, We may regard the. 
title as purely local and quite independent of the name of the 
local hero of the mountain who was honoured as %pws Tlrgos ". 
If the Apolline had here dispossessed or in any way been 
developed out of the worship of the buried hero, we might 
expect to find a trace of chthonian character in the ritual. 
But the supposition is baseless, and we can discover no such 
traces. The interesting story told by Herodotus concerning 
the consultation of Mys suggests that the mode of divination 
was in some degree ecstatic, the prophet often speaking in 
unintelligible language, which was then interpreted by the 
state officials who stood by: in this particular case, the Carian 
Mys, a tactful agent of Mardonios, found it quite sufficiently 
articulate for his own purposes*. Pausanias speaks as if the 
oracle became silent after the destruction of Thebes ; but we 
find from the inscriptions that this was not the case 184 f ; only, 
the administration passed later into the hands of Akraiphiai, 


2 It claimed, for instance, that the 
birth of Apollo, and his combat with 
Python and Tityos, took place in its 
territory, vide Plut. Pelop. 16 (R. 183). 

® The *Ptoan hero’ is no shadowy 
emanation of Apollo, but a real mythic 
figure, attested by the Samian epic poet 
Asius, and by fifth and fourth-century 
inscriptions (R. 184°). His cult was sup- 
ported bythecity of Akraiphiai; norneed 


he have clashed with Apollo or Apollo 
with him. Being the son of Athamas 
and Themisto in the oldest genealogy, 
we may consider him as belonging to 
the Minyan stratum of Boeotia. 

° It would be entirely to misunder- 
stand the drift of the story in Herodotus 
to use it as pointing to a ‘Carian’ origin 
of the temple. 
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and the divination, though still surviving in the second century 
B.C, became less prominent than the agonistic celebrations. 
At this period a great effort was made by this city to increase 
the prestige of the Ptoan festival, and the French excavations 
on the site of the temple have recovered for us the Delphic 
decree which contains as it were an Amphictyonic charter, 
proclaiming under Amphictyonic protection the inviolability 
of the shrine, and of the holy truce desired by the Akraiphians 
for the ‘agon? There have also been preserved the favourable 
answers of Orchomenos, Thisbe, Oropos, and other nameless 
cities to the invitation sent round by Akraiphiai to recognize 
and to support the festival +. 

At Thebes we hear of the two oracles of Apollo Ismenios 
and Apollo 2ródos. The shrine of the former stood on 
the Ismenian hill near one of the gates!®, and the method 
of divination was that which Teiresias describes in Sophocles' 
Antigone, the inspection of signs in the flesh of the burnt 
offering, a process which was in vogue at Olympia in 
the oracle of Zeus". In fact the ways by which the god 
was believed to reveal the future in Boeotia were very 
various. The divination of Apollo Xzóbios 18%, a name which 
he received from his ash-altar°, was by means of kAndóves, 
and we may explain these as the cries of birds in the air, or 
as the casual utterances of human speech which might be 
ominous on occasion. For we hear of such soothsaying in 
the mantic ritual of Zeus at Olympia 1565, in the worship of 
Hermes at Pharai in Arcadia”, where the consultant whispered 
his question into the ear of the god, and then having stuffed 
his ears went away to the agora, and removing the stuffing 
took the first words that he happened to hear in the crowd 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Akraiphiai. 

b Vide vol. t, p. 39. 

* The word is significant, showing 
the sacredness of those relics of the 
victims out of which the altar is con- 
structed and from which the deity takes 
a name: the ash-altar of Ge at Olympia 
was called ó Faíos, being regarded as 
charged with the presence of the divinity 
(vide vol. 3, p. 1D). 


* The words of Aristides—quoted R. 
186—make for the association of sAndöves 
with human utterance and eboguía. It 
is interesting to find that a modern game 
of riddles called ó «Az5ovàs, prevalent in 
Macedonia, appears to descend from the 
old divination 31d xAg8óvov, vide Abbott, 
Macedonian folk-lore, p. 53. 

* Vide Hermes, R. 35% 
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around as an omen and a response; and this superstition 
probably accounts for the worship of Hermes KAegbórios at 
Pitana, on the coast of Asia Minor*, and for the altar of 
the KAnööves near Smyrna?. At Hysiai, near Plataea, the 
* Hydromanteia, which Varro mentions*, was practised once 
by a fountain sacred to Apollo; those who drank the water 
became ecstatic and prophesied in the name of the god, a 
practice and a belief which prevailed also at Klaros, and 
partly—as we have seen—at Delphi. Of the shrine and 
oracle of Apollo at Eutresis, a village on the road between 
Thespiai and Plataea, we know nothing except that according 
to Stephanos it ‘was most famous’ 181, 

This is all the record that we have of special divination in 
the Boeotian worship of Apollo; it is too slight for much 
generalization, but we may note that the soberer method of 
augury prevails over the ecstatic, and that the male ministrant, 
and not a woman, is the usual prophetic medium. We may 
conclude also that certain of these prophetic cults, those 
especially around Lake Kopais, descend from a Minyan 
stock. 

The only other oracle in North Greece that presents 
some noticeable features is that mentioned by Aelian as in 
Epiros 9? : in a grove consecrated to Apollo, where an annual 
festival was celebrated, certain sacred serpents were kept and 
fed; if they took their food heartily and in a friendly way 
from the hand of the priestess, they augured a good year for 
the crops and the public health, while it was a very bad omen 
if they showed reluctance or frightened the priestess. There 
is no value in Aelian's remark that the snakes were considered 
*as the god's playthings'; but his Story cannot have been 
entirely fictitious. What we seem to discern is that a very 
ancient chthonian and mantic cult of Gaia or Demeter has 
been appropriated by the later god; for the serpent is her 
embodiment and not Apollo's, and the serpent-feeding 
reminds us of the ritual on the Acropolis in the Thesmophoria; 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. Hermes, s. v. Asia * De Cultu Deor. Fr. 44. 
Minor coast ‘ Pitana,’ * Vide Gaia, vol. 3, p. 10. 
b Paus. 9. 11, 7. 
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the Earth-goddess is naturally ministered to by a woman, 
and Epiros is an ancient home of her cult °. 

Looking at the islands of the sea, one is struck with the 
paucity of Apolline oracles and with the absence of any 
record of divination at Delos throughout its earlier history 
and its periods of prosperity !?. In the Homeric hymn the 
island asks Leto to swear that the god who is about to be 
born shall first build a * fair temple in Delos, to be a home of 
prophecy for all men’; but Leto is careful to promise an altar 
and a temple only. The poet was probably aware that the 
public did not flock to Delos for divine consultation; but 
certain texts and recent discoveries attest the existence of an 
oracle there at least in the later days of paganism?. The oracle 
of Apollo Nazatos 192, the ‘god of the glen; in Lesbos, may 
have been a foundation of the early Aeolic immigrants, just 
as the Gortynian in Crete may have been planted by the 
earliest Doric settlements ^. And the Thessalian or North 
Greek tradition which regarded the prophetic function as 
essential to Apollo would account for the many mantic 
shrines in Aeolis and the Troad, and at the ‘holy village” 


near Magnesia on the Maiander 107; 194-198, 


* Vide vol. r, p. 39; vol. 3, p. 8. 

t Vide Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, 
p.36. The Pythian games at Delos do 
notofcourse imply an oracle (R.158). The 
very numerous Delian inscriptions make 
no mention of any xpnornpiov. Semos, 
in his account of the island, spoke 
incidentally of of rv AnAiew pávres, 
Athenae. p. 331 F; but every Greek 
community would probably possess local 
soothsayers. The passage in Verg. Aen. 
3. 90-93, does not prove that there was 
a famous xprernpiovr there in Vergil's 
time, for the poet might easily regard 
any fane of Phoebus as prophetic on 
occasion, Servius’ statement (R. 108) 
perhaps confuses Delos with Delphi, 
and at any rate does not express the 
genuine Greek belief even of the later 
period, for it ignores Delphi altogether. 
But the passage in Himerius is quite 


The multitude ot 


explicit, describing the oracular shrine in 
Delos as of very simple construction. 
There is little doubt but that this is to 
be identified with the little sanctuary 
discovered by Lebégue on the Cynthian 
mount, built over a rocky and narrow 
water-course, where the base for a tripod 
(of the Roman period) was found on the 
terrace; the buildingitself appearstohave 
bcen of considerable antiquity, and it may 
have been used for mantic purposes—as 
Lebégue maintains—in very early times, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it 
was ever prominent among the seats of 
Apolline divination: vide Rev. Arch. 
1879, p. 233; 1881, p. 168. 

° The prophetic Apollo Toprúvios 
(R. 193) may have been identical with 
Apollo Hvées whose shrine was famous 
at Gortys (R. 159). 
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these establishments on the coast of Asia Minor is striking 
when we compare it with their comparative paucity in the 
Peloponnese and in the Hellenic settlements nearer the 
original home. But in the account of the parréa in the 
Aeolis there is nothing of any salient interest, and the only 
one of any prestige was the Grynaean at Myrina!?". It was 
here, according to the tradition, that Kalchas and Mopsos 
engaged in a contest of divination, and the story suggests that 
the method in vogue at Myrina was of the sober Homeric 
kind *. . 

Of much greater importance and fame were the two oracles 
in Ionic territory, the one at Klaros near Kolophon, the other 
at Branchidai near Miletos. It is significant that the legends 
of both carry us back to the pre-Ionic period, and of both we 
can glean some consecutive history from the records. The 
Kolophonians themselves maintained that their temple was 
of almost aboriginal foundation®, having been in existence 
during the time of the early Carian supremacy, and that the 
first Hellenic settlers were Cretans, afterwards joined by 
Cadmeans with Manto from Thebes !9 »-», The latter, as we 
have seen, were said to be ‘colonists sent by Delphi'*; and 
in the ritual of the Klarian shrine we may detect a cer- 
tain Delphic tradition. For the mode of prophecy was 
ecstatic 9? $*; the prophet retired from the world when he 
felt the enthusiasm beginning, and passed days and nights 
fasting; his frenzy was stimulated by draughts from a holy 
fountain that flowed from a subterranean structure, and * on 
certain fixed nights, after many sacrifices had been offered, he 
delivered his oracles, shrouded from the eyes of the con- 


* The obscure statement quoted by 
Servius from Varro (R. 197), that the 
chains were taken off those who entered 
the temple, and hung on the trees, may 
refer to the emancipation of the slaves, 
or it may be a distorted expression for 
the ritual law that no one was allowed 
to enter the temple wearing anything in 
the nature of a bond: cf. similar rule 
in Roman worship. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 109, n. 2. 

> Buresch, Apollo Klarios, p. 32, 


believes the foundation of the oracle to 
be comparatively late, on the insufficient 
ground that the first evidence of it is 
given by the fourth-century coins of 
Kolophon showing the head of Apollo 
KAdpos with the tripod (R. 199); 
but the evidence of the legends is 
sufficient to discredit this view, and 
the negative testimony of the coins 
proves nothing. 
° Vide supra, p. 2or. 


— 
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sultants who were present” This is the account given by 
Tamblichus ! °, and as Eusebius, writing at a somewhat 
earlier date, speaks as if the oracle had fallen into desue- 
tude” °, we might suppose that the philosopher was 
describing something that no longer existed and that therefore 
we cannot trust his account. But whether the oracle was 
extinct in his time or not?, his statement is in the main 
supported by other and better authorities: Tacitus, Pliny. 
and the pseudo-Anacreon agree in attributing the prophetic 
ecstasy to the miraculous influence of water, and Pliny speaks 
as if it shortened the lives of those who used it; the two 
Latin authors mention also the underground cavern !?? 4 f 8, 
Again, Tacitus informs us that the prophet was usually a 
person *ignorant of letters or poetry, but that the oraclc 
was finally delivered in ‘well composed verses'; we may 
assume then that the rough utterances of inspiration were 
interpreted and regulated by certain official assessors, and 
in this we trace the influence of Delphic tradition, as we may 
trace it also in the ecstatic form of divination and in the 
theory of inspiration from a subterranean spring: although 
we cannot be certain that these coincidences are not fortuitous, 
arising from a common instinct. Unlike the Pythian, the 
Klarian oracle had a prophet, not a woman, as the organ of 
prophecy ^; and if we accepted the statement of Tacitus we 
should have to suppose that the divination included the feat 
of * thought-reading, the prophet giving responses concerning 
‘those things which the consultant conceived in his mind.’ 
But the testimony of Ovid makes it clear that the ad- 
ministrators of the oracle werc not so adventurous, and that 
the consultant, as at Delphi, was usually obliged to hand in 


2 The MS, of Strabo (R. 199') seems and Britain, and at Corinth there was a 
to show that he believed the oracle to statue and possibly a cult of Apollo 
have ceased before his time, and the — Klarios (R. 199°). 
text should not be altered merely because * Hewas chosen, according to Tacitus, 
it implies an error of fact. Ovid speaks from a Milesian family (R. 199%), and 
as if it were still alive, and wc have this shows the preponderance of Bran- 
proof of its power and influence in the — chidai; but we may believe this to have 
first and second centuries A.D. (R. been a late innovation, adopted when 
19955?): its authority is quoted by the local family had died out at 
Roman inscriptions found in Dalmatia Kolophon. 

FARNELL, IV Q 
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his question in writing 199i, We gather that Klaros was one 
of the three or four central shrines of consultation in the later 
Graeco-Roman world; it was the theme of a treatise by 
Cornelius Labeo?, Germanicus questioned it concerning his 
destiny, Lucian's false prophet availed himself of the skill of 
its soothsayers, and its fame was borne to the extremities of 
the empire 199 g, ^ n, 

Yet the shrine of Branchidai near Miletos was of even 
greater prestige, and second only to Delphi in the Hellenic 
world ; it was honoured and supported by Croesus and Darius 
and by the Egyptian king Nekos?; its second period under 
the Seleukidai was one of prosperity, and it held its own till 
the downfall of paganism 18020, The foundation - legend 
again carries us back to the days before the Ionic migration. 
Herodotus informs us merely that the temple was very 
ancient and formerly consulted by the Acolians as well as the 
Ionians b and Pausanias definitely asserts it to have been 
pre-lonic?9?*, Though he does not mention his sources, we 
may regard this view as expressing the tradition of the 
locality, and it is significant that Neleus, the reputed founder 
of the Ionic Miletos, was not buried at Branchidai*. The 
only legend that professes to explain the foundation of the 
oracle is that which Konon has preserved 4, which derives 
Branchos, the ancestor of the prophetic family of the 
Branchidai and himself the first prophet, from Delphi, and 
this Delphic association seems to have been accepted by 
Strabo and Varro*. But if the oracle really had its source in 
Delphi. we must assign a later period to its foundation, for we 
cannot suppose that Delphi was throwing out branches across 
the sea before the Ionic colonization f. 


* It is from this author that Macrobius 


and Artemis had a very subordinate 
has quoted the only extant Klarian 


place at Branchidai, though powerful 


response dealing with the personality of 
the mysterious Jao, which shows the 
later tendency towards Beoxpacía or the 
unification of divinities. 

^ Herod. 2. 159. 

° Vide supra, p. 172, n. e. It was Arte- 
mis, not Apollo, whom Neleus tookasthe 
leader of his colony (Artemis, R. 44*), 


at Miletos. 

3 Narrat. 33 (cf. R. 200f). 

° Strab. p. 421. Branchos, a descen- 
dant of Machaireus, who slew Neopto- 
lemos; cf. R. 200”. 

* Müller, Dor, 1, p. 224 (1. 2, 2, $6), 
followed implicitly by Weizsäcker 
(Roscher’s Zexikon, s v. Branchos), ex- 
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But the genealogical legend about Branchos may well have 
been a later fiction, illustrating the tendency that became 
prevalent to connect the leading oracular shrines, if possible, 
with Delphi. Nor is there anything demonstrably ancient at 
Branchidai that clearly reveals Pythian influence or origin; 
and it is only from the Roman period that we have evidence 
of the cult of Artemis Mvdin * and of the Pythian festival at 
Miletos 15; while as regards the ritual of divination at 
Branchidai, there is no reason for deriving it from Delphi, 
even if we accepted the suspicious account of it which Iam- 
blichus gives us *?? 5, We have already noted the value of the 
legends which associated the foundation of Miletos with a 
Cretan-Carian migration, and there are traces, though some- 
what dim, of religious affinities that point to the same pre- 
historic fact". The name Aiövpa, from which Apollo took the 
later title of Atdvuatos, seems to have been an ancient designa- 
tion of the * double temple' at Branchidai; and it appears 
that this was consecrated to Apollo and Zeus*. Now the 
Cretan worship of Zeus was very ancient and of great prestige; 
it possessed also, as we have seen, a peculiar Dionysiac 
character. May we regard then as a vestige of early Cretan 
establishment the ritual law quoted by Nikander of Kolophon 
that bade the worshippers of Zeus Aibvgatos crown themselves 
with ivy? Another ethnic strain in the earliest settlement 
may have been Cadmean, for we hear of an altar, con- 
structed out of the caked blood of the victims, consecrated 
to the Theban Herakles at Didyma ?? ° and Miletos was one 
of the many regions where the legend of Kadmos had struck 


plains Branchidai as Cretan-Delphian ; 
but the Cretan settlement at Delphi 
which brought Apollo Delphinios there 
appears to have been post-Homeric. 

* Vide Artemis, vol. 2, p. 446 (R. 
79', 81°). 

b Apollo AeAdinos, the specially 
Cretan god, appears at Miletos ` R. 345), 
and Apollo OóAws, the health-god 
worshipped at Miletos, was found on 
that very ancient route which connected 
Crete, Delos, and Attica (R. 218): cf. 


vol. 2, pp. 637-638; vol. 4, p. 114; 
Strab. p. 634. 

° R. 200% The scholiast on Clem. 
Alexandr. Protrept. p. 39 P. suggests 
that Apollo's title AiSvpaéos refers to 
his twinship with Artemis, but the word 
can properly mean nothing but the god 
of Didyma; nor is there any indication 
that Artemis had joint ownership of the 
temple there. 

3 Zeus, R, 62. 
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root? We must surely assume some actual event of pre- 
historic migration to explain the striking coincidence in the 
foundation-legends of Klaros and Miletos, a Cretan and 
Cadmean settlement being a tradition of both localities. 

As regards the method of divination, we know no more than 
that here, as at Klaros, a sacred spring was the vehicle of 
divine communication, a draught of its waters or the inhaling 
of its vapour producing the prophetic enthusiasm, so that we 
must regard the soothsaying of Branchidai as technically of the 
ecstatic kind». The administration of the temple, including 
no doubt the editing of the oracles, was originally in the 
hands of the priestly family of the Branchidai, the descendants 
of the original prophet, but this stock must have died out or 
been discredited by the treachery of its ministers, who put the 
temple treasures into the hands of Xerxes on his retreat and 
fled with him. The oracle then fell into abeyance, and when 
it had revived under Alexander we find no further mention of 
the Branchidai through the prosperous period under the 
Seleukidai. We gather from a story told by Konon the name 
of another family, the EdayyeAoı, whose ancestor EddyyeAos was 
reputed to have been the son of a Karystian woman taken 
captive in war and dedicated to the god °: and we can con- 
clude that these served in the later age as the interpreters 
of the oracle, as their name is a caste-name referring to 
their religious function as the ‘messengers who bring good 


* See Crusius’ article on * Kadmos,’ 
Roscher’s Zexikon, vol. 2, p. 873. A 
valuable indirect evidence of the Boeo- 
tian strain at Miletos was the worship 
of Ino-Leucothea, Konon, Narrat. 33. 
There is no trace of any Carian or non- 
Hellenic element in the history or ritual 
of Branchidai; but the names Bpáyxos 
and Kwrdpxns, the title of one of the 
officials at Didyma (R. 200!, cf. C. 7. G. 
2881), have a suspicious sound; a late 
Milesian inscription speaks of a Kurápxns 
of the Kabeiri ; the origin of the word is 
unknown. 

> Strabo speaks of the fountain as 
reviving just before Alexander's victory 


at Arbela, and Porphyry's oracle men- 
tions *the divine water in the hollows of 
Didyma'?*4,*; the dubious account in 
Tamblichus?*^ describes the prophetess 
dipping the hem of her garment in the 
water or inhaling the vapour of it, or 
using a divining-rod or sitting on an 
‘äfow,’ the meaning of which is not 
Clear. 

° The Milesian story about the Karys- 
tian woman and her son has its parallel 
at Kolophon in the story about Manto 
the Theban captive: they have their 
value as showing how a hieratic “gens” 
could arise from the custom of conse- 
crating captives to a temple. 
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tidings’ 20°, The inscriptions from Branchidai of the period 
of the Seleukidai are usually dated by the names of the 
* Stephanephoros, a Milesian official who seems to have had 
a general supervision over the whole state-church, and of the 
‘prophet’; and in the latest pagan revival we find the Emperor 
Julian deigning to accept the latter office?? 5 4, From such 
evidence, as well as from the legends about Branchos and 
Euangelos, it appears clear that the organ of prophecy, in the 
Greek and earlier imperial periods at least, was the male 
ministrant, in accordance with the practice that was universal 
in Boeotia, where the Apolline divination was very ancient, 
and almost universal in Asia Minor. But Iamblichus twice 
mentions the ‘ prophetess of Branchidai ' 1% € 209^ ; and though 
we may have reason to suspect the exactness of this author in 
these matters?, it is possible that under the later paganism 
a woman was elected as the immediate communicant with the 
deity, the function of the prophet being reduced, as at Delphi, 
to regulating and making articulate her utterances. The 
point is merely of interest because the suggestion, if correct, 
would afford additional illustration of the tendency that 
prevails in the later ages towards a more ecstatic type of 
mantic inspiration. 

This survey of the Hellenic centres of Apolline divination 
may close with a brief notice of the oracles in Lycia ?917204, 
'The foundation of some of these may be connected with the 
earliest Hellenization of the country, a religious-historical 
problem which has already been discussed. Our information 
is too scanty for a detailed account ; but there are reasons for 
supposing that the oldest establishment is the oracle at 
Patara?? where a prophetess officiated and was prepared 
by certain nightly ceremonies for the prophetic inspiration ; 
and we have noticed already a certain resemblance between 
this and the prophetic ritual at Argos‘, the city which, 
according to the hypothesis ventured above, may have been 
the original home of the Hellenic Aóxew. It is clear from 


2 The citation given, R. 200*, is b The vogue of the various Sibyls in 
almost valueless for the purposes of later times is an example of this. 
evidence. * Vide supra, p. 122. 
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Herodotus and some later writers that the oracle at Patara 
was intermittent, as the god was supposed to visit Lycia for 
only a portion of the year, or because the prophetess could 
only be fitfully worked up into the ecstatic mood. 

Elsewhere in Lycia, as was the general rule in Asia Minor, the 
oracles were administered by prophets,and the method of divina- 
tion by water appears to have been commonly in vogue: not by 
drinking or inhaling the vapour of it, as at Delphi, Kolophon, 
and Branchidai, nor by interpreting the sound of its rípple?, 
as at Daphne near Antioch 5, but at Kyaneai, at the mantic 
shrine of Apollo Oyp£ıs, by gazing into the face of the sacred 
pool, and seeing there reflected revelations of the future 243 ; 
or again at Sura, a village on the coast, by watching the move- 
ments of the sacred fish in a tank*% The omen-taking at 
this latter place was very curious, and somewhat differently 
described by Plutarch and Aelian: according to the former 
author, the dartings and flights and pursuits of the fish were 
interpreted according to a certain principle, but Aelian tells 
us that portions of the flesh offered in sacrifice to Apollo were 
thrown to the fish, which was called datrúuoves or ‘ feasters’: 
if they ate heartily the omen was good, and bad if they 
rejected the food ; also those consulting the omens regarded 
it as a good sign or the reverse according as the fish came or 
refused to come at the call of the priest. These accounts, 
which are not really contradictory, reveal a method of 
Apolline divination which is not found outside Lycia®. It 
would be rash to conclude that it was therefore non-Hellenic, 
derived from the aboriginal element of the Lycian population. 
Certainly we hear more of sacred fish in Oriental than Hel- 
lenic ritual, but the sanctity with which they were regarded 
at Sura was attached to them in the Poseidon-cult at Aigiai 


* The method of divination by the 


* According to Pliny it was found in 
sound and movement of waters was an 


exactly the same form at another place 


ancient Teutonic practice, vide Plut. 
Vit. Caes. c. 19. 

b For the belief that marvellous reflec- 
tions might be seen in a sacred fountain, 
cf. the story about the fountain on Tai- 
naron, Paus, 3. 25, 8. 


in Lycia called Limyra, and his state- 
ment is supported by the coinage of 
this place (R. 204). It is possible that 
Aelian and Plutarch have mistaken 
Limyra for Myra. 
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in Laconia, and probably in other worships undoubtedly 
Greek”; at least the scholiast on Pindar records one instance 
from Magna Graecia? Assuming that they were sacred to 
the god, the Greek imagination would work exactly as 
Plutarch and Aelian describe, and the ritual of divination in 
itself proceeds on characteristically Hellenic lines. In fact 
the Lycian Apolline cult appears to have preserved itself 
singularly pure from barbaric admixture. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that the cult of Apollo Lykeios at Tarsos in Cilicia 
was oracular and was influenced by the Lycian tradition ° ; it 
may have been connected with the mantic shrine of Apollo 
Sarpedonios vaguely mentioned by Diodorus 207, even if we 
incline to place the latter as far from Tarsos as the vicinity of 
the promontory Sarpedon. 

It is time to sum up the results of this survey. The evi- 
dence from Thessaly, Boeotia, and Asia Minor confirms us in 
the opinion that a large number of the oldest Hellenic stocks 
had worshipped Apollo from very early times as eminently a 
god of divination, and that he had won this reputation before 
he conquered Delphi. The oracular foundations in Aeolis and 
Lycia, which are the oldest across the seas, were independent of 
the Pythian, while those in Ionia were more closely associated 
with it. And we notice that none of these institutions in 
Asia Minor claimed to be of Ionic origin, and that none such 
are found in Attica or—at least before the Roman period, as 
far as we know—in Delos. This fact has been interpreted as 
though the prophetic ecstasy and belief in divination were 
alien to the temperament and intellectual creed of the Ionians: 
scepticism in these matters being a proof of the Ionic sanity 
which we admire in Homer. This is Bouché-Leclercq's view?. 
But it is not to be taken very seriously. Some Ionic philo- 
sophers, like many others, might well be sceptical about 
prophecy *, although Herakleitos speaks respectfully of the god 


a Vide Poseidon, R. 62. divinationem funditus sustulit' : vide the 
b Vide Schol. Nem. 9. 95. whole passage for summary of philo- 
* Vide infra, pp. 309-310. sophic opinion concerning divination, 
4 op. cit. 3, p. 26. and cf. Plat. 77mae. 71 E pavruciy 


e Cic. De Div. 1. 3 ‘Colophonius depocuvg 0eós Avdpwmivn dedunev‘ oúdeis 
Xenophanes unus qui deos esse diceret, yàp évvous épamrerat pavrucijs év8éov xai 
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of Delphi!*t*, But as regards the Ionic people, they were 
apparently as much given to oracular consultations as other 
races ; nor is it clear why it should be thought a more insane 
thing to found an oracle than to consult it when founded. 
The more probable explanation of the absence of Apolline 
oracles in Attica and Delos is that when the Jonians occupied 
these countries they were already in close dependence on the 
Pythian ; later, when they colonized Asia Minor, they found 
oracles of the god already established in Kolophon and 
Didyma. 

Again, we see that there is no specially Apolline method of 
divination. As the modes of divination were sufficiently 
various in the earliest Hellenic, perhaps even in the ‘ Aryan,’ 
period, Apollo could annex to himself any that happened to 
be in vogue: ecstatic prophecy—concerning which Homer is 
silent—is as old and as savage a device as augury and the 
inspection of entrails. It seems, however, that the god was 
rather partial to the mild enthusiasm which might come from 
a draught of sacred water: but in this he was only attracting 
to his own circle an immemorial superstition*; and divination 
by the sounds and shadows of water may well go back 
to a period before the emergence of the anthropomorphic 
deity. 

We may finally ask how this prophetic pre-eminence of 
Apollo was viewed in relation to the supremacy of Zeus. It 
is clear that a theological difficulty could have arisen with 
which polytheism might have been too weak to cope; and 
there is some significance in the anecdote told by Aristotle” 
about Hegesippos, who, having first consulted Zeus at 
Olympia on a certain matter, proceeded to Delphi and asked 
Apollo the malicious question ‘whether the son was of the 


same opinion as the father.’ 


AaAmbous, dAA' 7 nad’ ümor .. . Y 5à 
rooov jj da Tua év6ovoiacuÓv mapaA- 
Aafas. 

* The Muses and the Nymphs have 
prophetic power, and both are frequently 
connected with water: the prophetic 
gifts of sea-powers like Protens may 


But the advanced polytheism 


arise from the same idea, 

> Rhet. p. 1398, 38. 

* Such testing of the oracle as in this 
story and in the story of Croesus implies 
distrust of the priests rather than of the 
god. 
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was able to organize the relations of the divinities, so that no 
difficulty was felt by the popular mind: Zeus is always 
supreme, and might speak to his people directly as at Dodona 
or Olympia; far more frequently he delegates the prophetic 
function to Apollo, in one case—at Didyma—actually sharing 
the temple with him?. Apollo then is his confidant and 
mouthpiece, but in no wise the dispenser of fate. Zeus 
remains Moipayérgs, and if this title was ever attached to 
Apollo at Delphi®, which is doubtful, it implied no dogma 
but was merely borrowed for him temporarily from his father. 
The Delphians themselves made no prouder pretension in 
behalf of their local deity, but merely claimed that his 
utterances were the decrees of Zeus °. 

The oracle-god was naturally regarded also as a healer, 
as 'larpóparvris ??h^; for sickness was the commonest motive 
for consultation, and early medicine passes for a divine 
revelation, and disease a mark of divine displeasure. In the 
belief of the Homeric age, and probably long before, it was 
Apollo who sent the pestilence and who removed it, and to 
whom thanksgiving for deliverance from the scourge was sung. 
Hence arose a multitude of titles expressing this beneficent 
function of the god 222%, Of these perhaps the oldest is 
that of the pre-Doric Apollo Képvdos in Messenia 215 and of 


the stone had become attached to the 
legend of the birth of Zeus. 


* Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, p. 76, 
supposes an epoch in the earliest history 


of Delphi, when Zeus was the oracle-god 
there: one of his arguments is that 
ópQaAós is derived from óg$1 (a doubt- 
ful derivation but often accepted by 
modern scholars), and that ¿upaí mean 
the utterances of Zeus, never the oracles 
of Apollo; but he has overlooked a 
passagein the Homeric hymn to Hermes 
(vide R. 130). The only positive evi- 
dence is the mere legend that Deukalion 
asked a question of Zeus on Parnassos, 
and the dedication of two golden eagles 
by the óupaaós : but the legend belongs 
merely to the association of Parnassos 
with the story of the flood, and the 
dedication of the eagles—a compara- 
tively late incident—was natural after 


> Vide R. 106: Pausanias merely 
tells usthat there were two statues of the 
Moipaı at Delphi, and that in place of 
the third Fate there was Zeus Mo:payérns, 
and that Apollo Mo:payerns stood by 
them; we cannot tell whether there was 
some inscription giving these designa- 
tions, or whether they are here intended 
merely as an artistic description of a 
particular group in which Apollo and 
Zeus appeared ‘at the head of the Fates,’ 
just as Apollo was sometimes Movoay’- 
rns and Nuppayérns for similar reasons: 
at any rate Apollo Mopayérns occurs 
neither in cult nor elsewhere in litera- 
ture. 

* Vide especially Herod. 7. 141. 
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Oöruos *, in Rhodes, Delos, Miletos, and Athens?!?; the most 
debatable is Hasy 208 which was a fairly prevalent cult-term, 
being found at Athens, Oropos (where its medical significance 
is unmistakable) Selinus, and in Lydia. The usual and 
perhaps unprofitable question arose in ancient times and has 
been continued in modern—whether, namely, Haiár was at the 
first a mere epithet of Apollo, and became thence by detach- 
ment and emanation the name of a distinct deity, or whether 
it designates an originally independent god belonging to 
another cycle of cult who was dethroned but not wholly 
silenced by the later Olympian". It is easy to state the 
data: Homer twice speaks of Paieon as the divine physician 
among the Olympians, neither identifying him with nor dis- 
tinguishing him from Apollo“: the separation is first 
explicitly pronounced by Hesiod ***, and perhaps accepted 
as an epic tradition by Solon‘; and in later poetry Paion is 
sometimes addressed as an independent personage, always 
a health-power. But there is no proof or indication of any 
independent cult of Paion as distinct from Apollo °, and there- 
fore the theory that he was originally a separate deity misses 
what would be its strongest evidence. ` And the significance of 


* Macrobius! citation from Philo- 
chorus suggests that the cult-title was in 


"Epivós need not originally have meant 
the “angry” one, and Apollo Aoíguos is 


vogue in Attica (Artemis, R. 79"), and 
the Attic, Milesian, and Delian cults 
might well be related. It belongs pro- 
bably to the old Ionic vocabulary, and 
denotes the *health-giver, a meaning 
preserved only in hieratic speech (cf. the 
Homeric phrase obAé re xal pada xaipe, 
Od. 24. 402): Suidas follows Strabo in 
regard to the meaning of the word. 
The opposite sense ‘ destructive,’ found 
in Homer, is impossible here ; for it is 
an important fact that Greek cult-names, 
even of sach powers as Ares and the 
Erinyes, are practically always euphe- 
mistic when they are not indifferent, the 
apparent exceptions — Zeus  Tipapós, 
Demeter 'Epyvis, Apollo Ao(quos—being 
really no exceptions; for revenge can 
seem sweet and desirable, Demeter 


merely a spell-name to make the prayer 
efficacious; the god must be master of 
the plague in order to remove it (R. 217). 
To suppose that they would worship 
two of their leading divinities as the 
*destructive ones? is to misunder- 
stand the religious imagination of the 
Hellenes. 

° This is naturally Usener's view, 
Göfternam. p. 153, adopted —with some 
caution—by Eisele in Roscher, op. cit. 
vol. 3, pp. 1245-1246. 

* IL 5. 401, 899 ; Od. 4. 232. 

d Bergk, Poet. Lyr. vol. 2, p. 45 

* The * Paion’ whose statue stood at 
Syracuse in the temple of Asklepios is to 
be identified, as Eisele points out, with 
Apollo the healer(R. 221°); cf. Roscher, 
op. cit. 3, p. 1246. 
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the word rav or aay as ‘physician’ cannot be separated 
from its other meaning— which, for all we know, may be the 
oldest—of ‘song’; for in the superstition of early Aryan and 
non-Aryan society we have sufficient illustration of the 
association between the singing of spells and the craft of the 
healer*. But in the earliest literature the only deity 
mentioned in connexion with the paian-song is Apollo; and 
there is some reason for believing that it was at first con- 
secrated to him alone, although the evidence is too scanty for 
assurance". If this were so, we must then believe that the 
name and personality of Paion the healer arose in direct 
or indirect ° association with Apollo ; and the fact that they 
should have been regarded as distinct by the time of Hesiod 
need no more surprise us than the appearance of Pythios as 
a separate personage in old Sicyonic legend. 

The same question arises concerning the cult of Apollo 
Madearas, a cult-name which came to connote the healing 
power of the god?!*. The earliest evidence is afforded by an 
inscription on a votive offering found near Tegea, a bronze 
representation of a warrior in Peloponnesian style of the sixth 
century dedicated ‘to Maleatas' ; and next in antiquity comes 
a small bronze figure of a goat found in the vicinity of Prasiai 
on the east coast of Laconia with the same simple dedication 
inscribed upon it. So far we discover nothing about thc 
nature or the proper name of the god. But at Sparta 
Pausanias found a temple of Apollo Madedras near a shrine 
of the earth-goddess, and we may suppose that it was from 
Lacedaemon that this Apolline cult with the same dis- 


a Cf, the use of the word érgój : an 
old Aryan healing-song is preserved in 
a legend of Odin and in a mediaeval 
story of Christ and St. Peter, vide my 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 193. 

b The direct authorities are late (cf. 
R. 98, 208*): Homer mentions the 
paeon once in connexion with Apollo, and 
never where the connexion is impossible, 
and the refrain ij Hary or ¿ë IIaav— 
which is probably very old—is first 
found in Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 272 asso- 


ciated with this god : in fourth-century 
literature the refrain isattached to deities 
such as Dionysos, Helios, Asklepios, who 
were related to Apollo; and about the 
same time it degenerates into a meaning- 
less liturgical formula when flattery 
dictated paeans in honour of mortals, 
vide Roscher, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 1250. 

* It is not impossible that the per- 
sonality grew out of the song: cf. Ioulos, 
Linos, Ialemos (vide Demeter, vol. 3, 
p. 36), lambe. 
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tinguishing title travelled to Thera. Finally, at Epidauros 
and Athens, Apollo MaAedras was clearly recognized as 
belonging to the cycle of health-deities. In the former 
region he possessed his own temple on Mount Kynortion 7/6, 
but he also shared the temple of Asklepios?, and on one long 
inscription that has been preserved b the patients ascribe their 
recovery to both deities alike, and cach is hailed as ‘the 
Saviour'?!9*, The earliest authority for this therapeutic 
function of Apollo MaeAeáras at Epidauros is the famous 
dedication and paean of Isyllos, which belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century B.C.; but doubtless it was recognized 
earlier in the local cult ; for we find Apollo MaAeáras imported 
into Athens as early as 400 B.C. together with the other 
well-known Epidaurian divinities of health ?!6*, The ritual- 
inscription found in the Peiraeus, showing the usual writing 
of the fourth century, prescribes a preliminary offering to 
* Maleates' as well as to Apollo, Hermes, Iaso, Panakeia and 
others, preliminary, we must suppose, to the main service of 
Asklepios, just as Isyllos lays down that no one must enter 
the shrine of the latter god at Tricca before sacrificing to 
Apollo Maleatas. The conclusion drawn from this formula 
by Wilamowitz ° and generally accepted is that * Maleatas' was 
recognized at Athens as a distinct personage from Apollo and 
that he was aboriginally independent, the fusion of the two 
being a late incident and perhaps not yet accomplished in the 
time of the Tegean dedication. The theory may be true, but 
the inscription of the Peiraeus ought not to be regarded as 
proving it. The Athenians had evidently learned the dogma 
of the cult, whatever it was, from Epidauros, and at Epidauros 
there is no sign of the distinctness of Maleatas: and it would 
be strange if the Athenians in the middle of the fourth 
century had discovered an original truth which was evidently 
not part of the Epidaurian dogma presented to Athens at 
the time of the importation of the Asklepios-worship ; for the 


è Baunack, Aus Epidauros, p. 104. Syll? p. 427; Roscher, op. cit. 3, p. 

5 Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. no. 2303; Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p- 915 
3339- Usener, Gotternam. p. 146. 

© [syllos, p. 100; cf. Dittenberg. 
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three inscribed stones found in Athens, that bear the names 
of Asklepios, Machaon, and Apollo MaAearns, cannot be 
assigned to a later date than 410 B.C.?!9*. It is less far- 
fetched to suppose that the Eleusinian priest, who, as he 
himself boasts, ‘ was the first to conjecture the ritual of the 
preliminary sacrifice,’ * conjectured’ also that MaAeárys was 
a different personage from Apollo ; he may often have heard 
the epithet used alone, or in his religious pedantry he may 
have reasoned that the ordinary Apollo and such a special 
cult-form as Apollo Madedrns needed separate offerings. Two 
sacrifices to the same divinity under different names are not 
infrequently prescribed in the same ritual code. The question 
who or what Maleatas originally was depends on our inter- 
pretation of the name. We might suppose, looking at the 
citation from Stephanus 216, that the word is an ethnic epithet 
derived from the territory around the Malian Gulf, and that 
we are here dealing with an originally North Greek cult 
of Apollo that like many others travelled down to the 
Peloponnese. But as in all the words connected with the 
‘Malian’ Gulf the alpha is long, and the verses of Isyllos 216b 
have this value, if no other, that they prove that the first 
vowel in MaAeáras was short, we must abandon this associa- 
tion, as also the supposition that the term could designate the 
‘god of sheep’ or ‘the god of the apple-tree The right 
word can only be regarded as a local adjective formed from 
MaAéa, as Meister maintains®. Besides the well-known pro- 
montory of South Laconia there was a MaAéa in Lesbos, and 
the Arcadian district that Xenophon calls 7 MaA«arís must 
have taken its name from a city or town MaAéa, which appears 
as MaAaía in the later record of Pausanias". Now the 
geographical distribution of the cult of MaAeárys pronounces 
against the possibility of a Lesbian origin, but would well 
agree with the supposition that it arosc either at the place in 
Arcadia near Leuktra or on the famous promontory of South 
Laconia. It is truc that the historical record preserves no 
mention of Apollo MaAedrijs in either of these localities ; but 
neither does it mention Apollo Oéppios at Thermon or Poseidon 

® Die griechische Dialect. 1, p. 65. t Xen, Zell. 6, 3.24: Paus. 8. 27, 4. 
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Helikonios at Helikon. We must always be ready to recognize 
the baffling lacunae in our record and the possibility that 
many cult-centres were abandoned which once were famous 
and able to put forth branches. If Leuktra were the original 
home of the ‘god of Malea' we should understand his leaning 
towards Asklepios who was the chief deity of this locality , 
and the region was, as we have seen, a centre of an ancient 
worship of Apollo”. And the road from Leuktra leads easily 
to Sparta and Selinus, where we find MaAearas. Or if the 
promontory of Malea had been his birthplace, he could have 
travelled northward without difficulty to Selinus and Sparta, 
and along the east coast to Prasiai, and the prehistoric 
connexions between this part of the Laconian coast and 
Epidauros have already been traced*. And, again, at places 
in the vicinity of Malea, at Boiai and Epidauros Limera 3, 
we find Apollo in association with Asklepios. The Apolline 
cult in these regions was no doubt pre-Dorian, possibly 
Minyan ; but the name MaAeárgs is, as far as we can trace 
it, of Laconian origin. If the supposition we are consider- 
ing is correct, and if Apollo MaAeárgs was originally the god 
of Cape Malea, he may have deserted his ancient home in 
historical times ; for, though the argument from silence is in 
these cases always unconvincing, we must admit that we have 
no clear record of the existence here of this or any other 
Apolline worship *. 

The origin of this special cult-form may remain an open 
question ; we can only record the historic facts and discuss the 
philological possibilities. Finally, as we see that at one time 
it possessed a considerable vitality and power of diffusing 


a Paus. 3. 26, 4. must imagine a close rapprochement 
b Vide supra, p. 132. between the two divinities (R. 220). 
* Vide Poseidon chapter, pp. 40-41. ° The citation from Stephanos 


" Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia) concerning 
Pausanias calls the spot near Epidauros an Apollo Autos — which Wide, 
Limera, where there was an Asklepeion, akon. Kulte, p. 92, connects with 
the “TrepreAéarov: the inscriptions Malea and the cathartic ritual of stone- 
found at this place reveal an Apollo  worship—is apparently corrupt and too 
“YrepreAcáras and no Asklepios, but to vague to be of service, vide Lobeck, 
account for Pausanias! statement we 4glaoph. 585, note m. 
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itself, we may believe that the name in its origin belonged 
more probably to some powerful and concrete deity like 
Apollo than to some shadowy half-realized daimon, of the 
type which Usener finds everywhere, and of which the 
existence is only adjectival. 

Nowhere was the association of Apollo with his son, the 
divine physician, so intimate as at Epidauros*%, 216e, It is 
possible, as Cavvadias maintains?, that Apollo was the older 
god of the famous Hieron, and that the Asklepios was the 
later arrival from the North who was adopted here and 
flourished through affiliation with the greater deity: and it is 
noteworthy that in both these Epidaurian worships we have 
traces of Thessalian origin". In fact the union of father and 
son at Epidauros seems to have reached to identity of 
personality °, if we may interpret in this sense the inscriptions 
that record dedications to ‘ Apollo-Asklepios'??, At all 
events a fifth-century Epidaurian inscription found at Hiero, 
containing perhaps the ritual-statute of the Asklepieia, shows 
us how closely the service of Asklepios was modelled upon 
that of Apollo. The two deities are addressed as the 
*harmonious ones, and some of the officials connected with 
the festival of Hiero were common officers of both 4. 

We have seen Apollo regarded in very ancient Hellenic 
belief as the god who averts sickness ; and such cult-phrases as 
' AMe£(kakos "Emxotpios, which could allude quite generally to 
any kind of help or salvation, come to acquire a special 
signification as applied to tbe divinity of health at Athens 
and Phigaleia 211, 213. 

Yet we are not able to show that the dcvelopment of the 
science of medicine owed anything to these Apolline cults. In 
the earliest stages of thc therapeutic art, * medicine' is likely 


* Eph, Arch, 1899, p. 5. those to 'A8gvd Nisy or Hocedanı 


b e.g. Apollo "Traratos at Epidauros 
and 'AekAgmós “Yrarafos at Paros 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Epidauros). ?de- 
scended remotely from the Thessalian 
Hypata. 

* We may explain the dedications 
"AréA 0: AckA ma as we should explain 


’Epexdet; but we must reckon with the 
possibility of the omission of the xai 
and with the two words being really 
proper names of independent persons. 

3 Cf. R. 209 and Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Epidauros. 
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to be dominated by religion, and works, by inspiration, the 
superstition of dreams, mimetic dance or spell; for as disease 
is usually regarded as something demoniac, so the means 
chosen to avert it are likely to be spiritual or supernatural 
rather than physical. And Apolline ‘medicine’ in Greece 
belongs to the pre-scientific and—merely in this sense—savage 
stage. The people of Kleonai consult the Delphic oracle as 
to a remedy against the plague; and they are bidden to 
sacrifice a goat at sunrise; the plague was stayed, and hence- 
forth they were in the habit of sending? a bronze goat to 
Apollo?!, 'The Spartans, when afflicted with the same 
trouble, apply to the same oracle, and are advised to invite 
Thaletas, the musician from Crete, who heals them of their 
disorder by his music?. The story is charming and genial, 
and marks the high pitch of the artistic temperament of the 
Hellene; but the attitude which it reveals towards natural 
laws may still be called primitive. Nor does Apollo appear 
to have advanced far in medical science through his partner- 
ship with Asklepios at Epidauros; the interesting inscription 
of the fourth century B.C. discovered there and mentioned 
above shows that the Epidaurian therapeutics of that period— 
in spite of Asklepios who is evidently the leading partner— 
were almost as far removed from science as the system which 
prevails at Loretto and in some faith-healing circles in 
America. There is the glimmering of a possible science in 
the treatment of two cases of eye-disease °, but all the cures 
imply a miracle, namely the dream-revelation, and in nearly 
every case it is merely the miraculous power of the god 
Asklepios that effects the cure. Yet in two respects the 
quaint record betrays the possibilities of mental advance: in 
the first place, there was evidently considerable scepticism 
in the air, and in the second, neither the deity nor the priests 
appear to have demanded faith as a condition of the miraculous 


* As Pausanias uses the specially goat, that carries with him the sins and 
ritualistic word dmoméyrove: we may  evils of the people. 
suspect that this consecration of the ° Plut. 1146 D. 
goat arose from an old practice at ° Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3339, il. 36 
Kleonai of “sending away’ the scape- and 76. 
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cure. Given such negative advantages, medical science was 
certain to progress. And later Greek medicine undoubtedly 
owed something to Greek cult, but it was to the cult of 
Asklepios rather than Apollo; for the latter god appears 
to have mainly retired from this special function in favour 
of his adopted son?. Pindar indeed was still able to main- 
tain that it was Apollo rather than any other power who 
had revealed to men and women “the art of healing fell 
diseases 55, but the predominance of Asklepios in this matter 
had begun at least as early as the period of Arctinos; and 
Hippokrates, the father of the science, was believed to have 
derived his experience from the Asklepios-shrine of Kos”. 
Nevertheless, on the whole there was no single deity who 
was so devotedly the patron of the higher arts, and occa- 
sionally even of the science, of Hellas, as Apollo; and the 
relation between the religion and the intellectual life of 
the people, a momentous question for all religious history, 
claims some consideration in this chapter of Greek cults; but 
it could only be adequately treated in the course of a general 
comparison between the Hellenic and the leading world- 
religions. 

The great and original idea, which is expressed in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, that the intellectual 
or philosophic life is acceptable to God and brings men into 
communion with the divine nature—is there any reflection 
of this, we may ask, in the popular religion? We should 
hardly expect to find any, so far as pure science or abstract 
philosophy is concerned—for the craving for these was not 
likely to be included among the popular impulses and needs 
which shaped and determined the public cults of Hellas. 
Among the vast number of appellatives that are attached 
to the personages of Greek polytheism there is scarcely one 
that designates any deity purely as an intellectual power *. 

a The recent excavations at Paros Aeoxnwöpos which we recover by means 
show the union of the two worships ofan obvious emendation of a corrupt 
there and the gradual predominance of passage in Photius (R. 227) wasattached 
that of Asklepios (R. 161). to Apollo as president ofthe intellectual 

b Strab. 657. debates in the Atoxas, these public 

° It is probable that the curious title places being consecrated to him. 
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It was much indeed—in fact an achievement in the psychology 
of religion—that the religious imagination of the race should 
have evolved such personal forms as the Muses. But in 
popular cult, as the recently discovered inscription from 
Thespiai shows, these were only worshipped as the divinities 
of song, dance, and poetry?. A Muse of metaphysics or 
astronomy are figments of Plato's brain or of the Alexandrine 
savants ; and in the later consecration of the various branches 
of investigation and speculation to the various Muses there is 
probably less of religious reality than in the playful passage 
of the Phaedrus*, where the friendship of Kalliope and 
Ourania is held out as an inducement to the study of 
philosophy and “divine lore.” 

We may say then that Apollo's connexion with the Muses, 
of which there is some cult-evidence 27-228, but which was not 
aboriginal nor essential to him or to them, does not at once 
reveal him as the patron-deity of that life which the leading 
philosophers of Hellas regarded as most divine. Nevertheless, 
the influence of Greek philosophy, the prestige of the great 
men of science and letters, was able to work upon that chief 
exponent of popular religious thought, the Delphic oracle: 
and in various legends about the wise men of Greece, in the 
story of the award of the tripod to Thales, of the verdict 
adjudging the palm of wisdom to Socrates, the Pythian god 
appears recognized as the umpire of the intellectual world. 
The contemplative life of study was said to have been specially 
enjoined upon Zeno by a Delphic oracle, that bade him 
‘hold intercourse with the dead’*; and Maximus Tyrius? 
speaks of the philosophic life as that *which Diogenes 
chose freely, the life which Apollo assigned and Zeus com- 
mended.’ We find also 'AA£ea or Truth embodied as a divine 
personage not infrequently in Greek literature, and personified 
as an intellectual as well as a moral power, as an emanation of 


* Plut. Quaest. Conv. 9. 14, 7 (p. art, and whether it belonged to public 
746 F) declares that at Sikyon one of worship. 


the Muses was called HoAvuádeia : but P p. 259 D. 

we have no means of ascertaining what * Diog. Laert. (Thales), I. I, $ 29 
was the popular interpretation of this (cf. R. 34%); id, (Zeno), 7. r, 8 3. 
name, whether it connoted science or 3 36, 5. 
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God *, and—what concerns us specially here—as the foster- 
nurse of Apollo’. The chorus of youths in Plato's state swear 
to the truth of their words in the name of the god of truth, 
Paian-Apollo*, whom Empedocles had called the dpi» tepy, 
the divine mental force of the world. It is credible then that 
the popular imagination was to some extent familiarized, 
probably through Delphi, with the exalted conception of the 
philosophers that the pursuit of intellectual truth was a divine 
function and an act of worship. 

Still more clearly recognized and none the less striking was 
the consecration of the artist-life to Apollo 26, Already in the 
Homeric period he is the god of song and music, the god 
who strikes the lyre in the company of the Olympians, and 
who shares with the Muse the power of inspiring the poet, 
‘the divine man? The later literature is broadcast with 
passages that embody this idea of him, and it is presented 
freely in ritual and occasionally in cult-appellatives. When 
we examine closely the details of the great Apolline festivals, 
we find that the Pythia enjoyed this distinction over the 
Olympia, that its musical and artistic character predominated 
over its athletic, and this is also true of the Karneia. And 
hence we may explain such epithets as ¿vayóvios, dovdkras, 
Movcatos, and Movoayérns 226-230 as arising from this dedication 
of Hellenic music and song to Apollo. The two latter epithets 
require a moment’s attention. Already in the Homeric 
poetry, Apollo and the Muses are the peers of song and 
music, and though often joining company, yet they are 
independent sources of poetic inspiration. Hesiod maintains 
the same view, and reveals at the same time that the Heli- 
conian cult was entirely non-Apolline. ‘The singers and the 
harpers on the earth are from the Muses and Apollo the Far- 


* Pind. Ol. 11. 6. 

b Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 657 E; cf. 
the citation of Stobaeus from ‘Eppo? éx 
av mpös Tar. (Floril. 11. 8)—man being 
an imperfect being cannot see or speak 
the truth, he can only rise to the height 
of true thought by the will of God. 
And Plato is capable of regarding scien- 


tific ignorance, for instance a false state- 
ment in astronomy, as blasphemy against 
God (Zaws, p. 821). 

* Laws, 664 C. 

4 Od. 8. 488: in Od. 22. 347 the 
inspirer of the poet is simply called 
@eós. 
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darter *;' but in his invocation of the Heliconian goddesses he 
ignores the god altogether*. This phenomenon is frequent 
enough in Greek polytheism with its functional and depart- 
mental deities: two independent divinities or divine groups 
in different localities are allotted identical functions, and if 
they pass beyond their original frontiers, the subordination 
of the one to the other is probable sooner or later. There- 
fore Apollo as the stronger power becomes Moveayerns, or 
Moúvapxos, the ‘leader of the Muses.’ A fragment of Ter- 
pander is the first literary expression of the idea, which was 
amplified by Sappho 228290; it is possible that it was sug- 
gested by a very early art-scheme in which Apollo was 
presented preceding or escorting the Muses. We are not 
sure that Moveayérns became an actual cult-title, as Moucatos 
appears to have been ; in all probability it did, for Arrian, in 
a context which otherwise is a correct record of Greek ritual, 
declares that ‘those who devote themselves to education offer 
thanksgiving to the Muses, to Apollo Mousagetes, Mnemosyne, 
and Hermes 223. 

A. question of interest, and perhaps answerable, arises now: 
how did Apollo acquire this predominant patronage of music 
and song? The unscientific nature of the attempt to deduce 
each and all the various qualities of a divinity from some 
single root-idea has long since been exposed ; and we should 
no longer be satisfied with, or spend time in considering, the 
view that Apollo was fond of music because he was the god 
of the sun. In tracing the evolution of any divinity, among 
the determining causes we must often reckon the peculiar 
character of the worshippers belonging to a certain stock or 
a certain locality. But no hypothesis framed on these lines 
will help us here, such for instance as O. Müller's, who tried 
to explain the character of Apollo almost wholly in the light 
of the Dorian temperament; for we cannot discover the 


^ Theog. 94-95 : Müller, Die Dorier 
(2. 2, 8, $ 10), would interpret these 
lines as meaning that the «aporai 
belong to Apollo, the poets to the Muses, 
for he maintains that Apollo was only 
the patron of stringed music in the 


earlier period, never of poetry ; the dis- 
tinction is quite unnatural, and OZ. 8. 
488 refutes him : his dogma also that 
the Muses and Apollo never met in cult 
is denied by the record of Megalopolis 
(R. 230). 
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special tribe whose home was the cradle of Apolline worship, 
nor does it appear that one Greek stock was more or less 
devoted to music than another. Nor does it help us to say 
that he became pre-eminently a god of music, merely because 
his earliest festivals were accompanied by musical ritual; for 
it is probable that this was an invariable accompaniment of 
all the early Greek worship*. And it would probably be an 
anachronism to argue that Apollo acquired the patronage of 
this art, because he was from the outset a divinity of the 
higher culture in general. We may come nearer to the true 
explanation when we reflect that Dionysos also had a pro- 
nounced taste for a certain kind of music, and especially for 
the dramatic chorus, and that this gift. that he gave was 
undoubtedly associated with the god's other boon of the wine. 
Dionysos was also a prophet, and prophecy was Apollo's 
birthright. It is probable, in fact, that the inspiration of the 
prophet and the afflatus of the poet were regarded at one 
time as related phenomena arising from the same divine cause: 
we have seen, for instance, that water was a common source of 
Apolline divination, and it was occasionally also believed to be 
the source of the Muses' inspiration, just as in Vedic mythology 
the intoxicating ‘soma’ was supposed to open the eyes of 
the seer and to quicken the song of the poet?. Orpheus and 
Kinyras of Cyprus were prophets as well as singers*, and Olen, 
Apollo's oldest and chief singer, was by ancient tradition the 
‘first prophet of the god and the first framer of epic song,’ the 
original composer of the hexametric verse”. Apollo, therefore, 
who in the very early days of Hellenic religion was pre- 
eminent in the sphere of prophecy, was the most likely divinity 
to annex the province of music and song, especially as his 
divination was free from the gloom that enshrouded many of 
the chthonian pavreia. We must at the same time attribute 
some weight to the probability that his festivals at Delphi 
and Delos were already brilliant at a very remote period and 


a Thus the poet in Od. 22. 347 is said p. 109. 
“to sing both to gods and men”. ° Tac. Hist. 2. 3; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
b Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 398 P. 
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might have attracted the best poetical and musical talent even 
before the time of Homer. Again, his faculties as a healer, 
which appear to have been among the earliest of his endow- 
ments, would naturally bring him, as we have seen, into close 
association with music and song, these being so much in vogue 
for the purpose of incantation and charm-cures?. 

Having won the hegemony in this domain of art, the 
Apolline worship came to exert a potent and stimulating 
influence upon the development of Greek music and lyric: 
and probably nowhere else in the whole range of religious 
history is the legislative power of religion over the technique 
of art so clearly marked as here. The full exposition of 
the subject belongs to a different history ^; and only the 
briefest reference to the facts is permissible now, to show 
how and why a certain type of music and metre possessing 
certain ethical or psychic quality became appropriated to 
Apollo. In the earliest record that bears at all on this 
question we find the xıdapa, or the stringed instrument, which 
we may call the lyre, his special attribute; and we may 
be content to suppose with O. Müller that the reason for 
this lay simply in its use in his earliest ritual and festivals, 
the lyre being probably the chief national instrument of 
Hellas in the Homeric and pre-Homeric periods. No doubt 
it was used as an accompaniment to the Paian, the oldest 
Apolline hymn, which, as we have seen, was partly a war-song, 
partly an invocation of the god's help against sickness, and 
which was always stately and of fair omen, The serious and 
elevated character which such religious service would give to 
the lyre-music was further maintained by its association with 
heroic song. And even for the simple ritual of the harvest-field, 


* Muller, Die Dorier (2. 2, 8, $ 10), 
supposes that music was also associated 
with the Apolline «é@apats: this is only 
proved so far as the cure of disease 
was regarded as a xd@apats (cf. R. 273% 
with Plut. 1146 D): it does not appear in 
the Apolline purifications from madness 
or guilt, though the Bacchic dance and 
song were supposed to have this effect 


on the Maenads, vide Plat. Laws, p- 
790 E, and Apoll. Bi. 2. 2, 3 (Me- 
lampus cures the madness of the Proe- 
tides, per’ áAaAa-uoü xai rivos ¿y0éou 
Xopeías). 

» Vide, for instance, G. S. Farnell's 
Greek Lyric Poetry, pp. 34-44, ' Ma- 
sical accompaniment of Greek song.’ 
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for instance, for the singing of the harvest-hymn, which was 
called the Linos-song, the stringed instrument was used rather 
than the pipe or flute. The latter was no doubt of immemorial 
antiquity, and Homer was well acquainted with it, but only 
mentions it in connexion with the shepherds' melody, or the 
bridal-procession in the street, or with the festal merriment in 
the camp of the victorious Trojans. It was in post-Homeric 
times that it came into vogue in the religious services, mainly 
in the wilder cult of Dionysos, or in the melancholy and 
pathetic liturgies of the Cybele-Attis worship of Asia Minor. 
It has been supposed that the Apolline religion which, by 
reason of the sanity and brightness now belonging to it, was 
certainly alien to these, was alien also to the flute-music, 
which was specially expressive of the later Phrygo-Thracian 
religious sentiment that penetrated Greece after the eighth 
or seventh century. No doubt the myth of Marsyas was 
interpreted as expressing this antagonism, and Plato contrasts 
the lyre-music of Apollo with the instruments of Marsyas 
which the philosopher contemns and rejects?. But the 
opposition between the two systems need not have been felt 
at once, nor did the Apolline ritual everywhere maintain this 
puritanical attitude. The musical symbolism in the legend of 
the death of Marsyas, which was probably not the original 
significance of the story”, may have been an aftergrowth of 
the sixth century: we note the same intention in the Attic 
myth of the fifth century concerning Athena and the flute- 
loving Satyr. The tradition which associated Apollo with the 
death of Linos may have been older, but it does not bear at 
all on the present point, namely, the opposition between an 
Apolline and an innovating system of music*. On the other 
hand some of the earliest or mythical masters of the flute, 
such as Olympos and Kinyras, had the closest connexion and 


* Rep. p- 399- ° O. Müller (op. cit. 2. 2, 8, $ 12) 

b The story of the flaying of Marsyas wrongly explains the Linos-story: in 
and his hanging on a pine-tree was the Argive version, which is based on 
probably one of a common type of old ritual, Apollo is his father and 
legends arising from vegetation-ritual; avenger: vide Paus. 2. 19, 8, Konon, 
our earliest authority is Herodotus,7.26. 19: be is always a harp-player. 
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friendship with Apollo*. And, after all, the new and fasci- 
nating instrument won its way into all the great centres of 
his worship. It is only at Delphi where we hear of temporary 
resistance : in the second Pythiad, according to Pausanias, the 
auletic competitions which had been allowed in the first, were 
abolished, because the Amphictyons regarded the flute as 
unsuitable to an Apolline festival on account of its melancholy 
character and its association with elegiac poetry and funeral 
rites 256e, But Pausanias does not seem to have been aware, as 
Strabo was, that the prohibition was afterwards withdrawn*%*: 
the later writers on music describe a »óuos adAnrixds in vogue 
at Delphi, which was an entirely musical representation of 
the battle of Apollo and Python, and was attributed by 
Plutarch to Olympos*%*; and one of the recently discovered 
Delphic hymns of the second century B.C. was clearly intended 
to be sung to the mingled accompaniment of the lyre and the 
flute®. The latter appears at an early period to have gained 
a place in the musical ritual of the Delphic Stepteria, the 
festival which dramatized the death of Python, Apollo's 
flight and return from Tempe**e, At Delos we hear of 
choruses and hyporchemata accompanied by string and wind- 
music 238, Even the Cretans, who were so devoted to the 
lyre that for a long time they used it alone for their battle- 
music”, and who produced early masters of legendary fame 
for their lyre-playing?, at last send forth Thaletas, a dis- 
tinguished flute-player, to Sparta, where he appears to have 
composed songs with wind-accompaniment for the Gymno- 
paidia*: perhaps it was to him that the Spartans owed the 
fashion of marching to battle with the sound of the flute. In 
fact, so popular was the new music from the seventh century 
onward, that Apollo was actually reputed to be its inventor, 


* In a late version, which obviously 
borrowed from the  Marsyas story, 
Apollo kills Kinyras out of musical 
emulation; Schol. Hom. Z 11. 20, 

> Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 393. 

° Plut. De Music. $ 26. 

4 The seven-stringed lyre was known 
m Crete in the ‘Minoan’ period: on 


the remarkable sarcophagus recently 
discovered by the Italians near Phaistos, 
we find it in the hands of a worshipper 
clad in a long robe who is one of a pro- 
cession in the cult of the double Axes. 

* This appears probable from Plut. 
De Mus. $ 10 ; bnt vide Bergk, Literat.- 
Gesch. 2, p. 228, n. 94. 
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possibly deriving from it one or two of his cult-titles® and 
allowing flutes to be dedicated in his temples 225 ; nor was its 
tone regarded as essentially lugubrious °. 

It seems then that the Greek world were larger-minded 
than Plato in this matter, and that the distinction between 
Apolline and Dionysiac music did not resolve itself into the 
difference between string and wind. It was the difference, 
rather, between a statelier, severer, more ethical system of 
rhythm and harmony and a laxer and more passionate, really 
in some sense the difference between the music Plato approved 
and that which he reprobated ; perhaps a modern analogy 
might explain it as the difference between the styles of Bach 
and Wagner. It is Pindar who first characterizes the 
specially Apolline style in the words of the fifth Pythian ode: 
*the god has given to whomsoever he will the lyre and the 
Muse's inspiration, and brings into our hearts the peaceful 
law-abiding temper 2252 This is the sedate, ‘ordered and 
chastened' music, with its strongly marked ethical qualities, 
that Plutarch ? contrasts with the * dithyrambs of Dionysos, 
full of passion and change*. And it is for this reason that 
Plato is moved to maintain that the earliest real education is 
the musical education first given through Apollo and the 
Muses 4, and to condemn the flute as immoral because of the 
great variety of its notes, because it was too * pan-harmonic ° °. 
Fortunately, Plato's views about this particular instrument did 
not affect the development of European wind-music: the 
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*laughter of the flute': yet Plutarch 
ventures to assert “that it is only recently 
that the flute has dared to raise its voice 


* e, g. Aováxras (R. 226): AüAairis— 
an epithet of Apollo Kıdappdös on coins of 
Magnesia—etymologically cannot be 


derived from avaós the flute (R. 225); 
probably from some unknown place- 
name AjAaí (Stepb. s.v. mentions two 
places of this name in Lyciaand Cilicia). 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Gott. Gelehrt. 
Anz. 1900, p. 573, suggest that "TAa: 
in Pausanias (vide R. 3) is a mistake for 
Aida; but Pausanias! reading is sup- 
ported by the derivative "TAárgs. 

> In a beautiful passage in the Bac- 
chae (1. 380) Euripides speaks of the 


on glad occasions, in old time it was 
devoted to the service of sorrow,’ 
P- 394 C. 

° Plato also, in the Zaws, takes the 
Paean and the Dithyramb as two oppos- 
ing types, p. 700 : in the Hyakinthia, 
where the flute played a prominent part, 
the paean was sung in anapaestic metre 
and “in a high pitch,’ vide R. 247. 

3 Laws, 654 A. 

Rep. p. 399. 
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artist has never been stopped by the philosopher: but as 
regards the question of ethics involved, Plato seems to have 
been in agreement with the ancient theory and practice of 
some leading Greek states ; if, indeed, we may trust Plutarch, 
who tells us that ‘in old time the men of Lacedaemon, 
Mantinea, Pellene, selected one musical mode, or at most very 
few, such as conduced to the correction of our moral nature”. 
And the passage just quoted from the Republic is well illus- 
trated by the story that Athenaeus has preserved ^ concerning 
Timotheos of Miletos: this versatile Ionian musician came to 
Sparta and gave a performance—no doubt at Apollo’s 
festival of the Karneia—on a * magadis, an oriental harp with 
many strings; the Spartan magistrates accused him of ‘cor- 
rupting the ancient music,’ and some one proceeded gravely to 
cut out the superfluous strings from the offensive instrument, 
but Timotheos defended himself and his magadis by pointing 
to a small statue of Apollo, that they happened to possess, 
holding a lyre of the same number of chords*. The poetry 
of Terpander was specially devoted to Sparta and the 
Karneia festival; and the fragments preserved, with their 
earnest ethical quality, their high religious exaltation, may be 
taken as types of Apolline music : they show too the stately 
march of the spondaic rhythm, also the attractiveness for 
Apollo of the dactylic and hexametric metres with their old 
heroic and worshipful associations ; and Christodoros speaks 
of the soothing effect of Terpander's lyric on the hearts of the 
Spartans who were wearied with the troubles of the Amyclean 
war, 

Accepting then the fact, we may conclude with the question 
how a style with such strongly marked characteristics came in 
the best ages to be consecrated to this divinity. Shall we 
believe, as O. Müller seemed to desire us, that Apollo started 
with a fixed ethical and spiritual character that demanded 
a certain style of stately, reposeful, and bright music? There 
may be some degree of truth in such a dogma, so far, for 


2 De Mus. c. 32. of the charge and his own defence, 
b p. 636 e (from Artemon). ll. 215-45. 
* The newly-discovered papyrus with a Ecphras, ll. 115-16. 

Timotheos' poem contains his account 
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instance, as we may be justified in believing that his aversion 
to the things of the lower world and to the ritual of death was 
an ancient trait in him that would at once make its impress 
on the forms of art-expression: the glimmer of brightness 
about him may be part of the aboriginal concept, as also his 
eminently public and political character, which kept him from 
any interest in domestic life and female vocations and needs, 
and would tend to appropriate to him a specially manly or 
martial style. But the dogma is hazardous on the whole. In 
the pre-Homeric period we are not sure that the ethical 
psychology of each divine personality was at all clearly 
marked: and the Phoebus Apollo of Homer is not such a 
character as at once to suggest the grave and solemn music of 
a Terpander or a Handel. And the dogma may to some 
extent mistake cause for effect ; the art-form need not always 
have been the effect of a certain divine conception, but itself 
may have often helped to evolve and to modify that con- 
ception. And the prior cause may frequently have been 
ritualistic: ritual as it produced a certain mythology, pro- 
duced also a certain type of art in accordance with its own 
practical aims, and this in its turn helped to make articulate 
the worshipper's imagination of the divinity: the idea of the 
divine personality, thus fixed, reacts on the art-form, and 
fixes and conserves certain types. It is particularly the study 
of the Apolline cult that suggests these general reflections : 
for we find in it a special ritual with an appropriate form of 
art that was evidently of great antiquity, the ritual of the 
Paean, composed originally in hexameters, and consecrated to 
Apollo as the healer and the giver of victory, and both from 
metre and its occasion certain to evolve a stately and 
euphemistic style. 

Again, an early feature of his festivals was the group-dance, 
accompanied by song, that developed into the composition 
known as the hyporchema: this was a dance of the young 
men or warriors representing some action with song accom- 
paniment*: the earliest example of this may have been the 


* In the fifth century the hyporchema comic dance (id. 630 e), and women 
was no longer specially Apolline (e.g. joined in it (631 cj. 
Athenae. 617 c): it degenerated into a 
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dance called the * Crane dance, invented, it was said, by 
Theseus, who with his young men danced round the altar at 
Delos a mimetic representation of the labyrinth and probably 
the adventure of the Minotaur 38, In Sparta the group- 
dancing in Apollo's ritual took on a martial character, the 
‘music’ in the Gymnopaidia commemorated an incident of 
battle %18, and the Karneia appears to have admitted a dance 
of armed men ?*93, And the vöpos, or solemn religious hymn, 
sung by the poet with lyre accompaniment, originated in this 
worship ; a stately measure and form were inevitable here, as the 
singer himself appears at first to have impersonated the god”: 
subsequently its theme became narrative or half-mimetic, the 
vópos nudırds, for instance, a musical rendering of the struggle 
with Python?:52, It is early to estimate how such early 
ritualistic celebrations would tend towards consecrating a 
distinct ethical style as appropriate to this divinity. And 
this Apolline music was made articulate and to some extent 
stereotyped at a period before Hellas was invaded and 
captured by the wilder worship of Dionysos and the orgiastic 
passion of the Asiatic religion. Uncontaminated by these, 
Apollo and his Muse were able to retain to a late period 
something of their old stateliness and calm. 

The application of a moral standard to art is familiar to 
ourselves. What may appear startling to most moderns is 
that a question of art-expression should be regarded as 
essentially a religious question: but such surprise only reveals 
a vacuum in our religious consciousness, and in this one respect 
Greek religion may appear richer and deeper than our own. 
The Apolline cult rendered great service to society, as we 
have seen and shall see, and by developing the sense of 
religious purity some service to the individual conscience ; but 
its unique achievement was that through it, more than through 
any other ancient worship, the intellectual life and the work of 
the thinker and the artist were consecrated to God. 


* Vide R. 225: the idea that the deity descends from the archaic con- 
performer in a ritual personates the ception of priesthood. 
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THE record of the ritual and festivals consecrated to the 
Apolline worship has more than a merely antiquarian interest, 
for no part of the history of the god reveals more clearly 
the intimacy of his association with the primitive and the 
advanced stages of Hellenic civilization. 

We may observe, in the first place, that the ceremonies 
as far as they are recorded are open and public, nor is there 
any indication of an Apolline “mystery” with secret rites of 
initiation, though private guilds mainly in the later period 
were sometimes instituted in his honour. We have only 
two examples of a nightly and mystic service, namely 
the special preparation of the Argive priestess and the 
Klarian prophet; and here the officiating individuals enter 
into communion with the deity through sacrament. Other- 
wise the sacrifices are mainly of the usual Hellenic form, 
being occasionally bloodless oblations, but far more frequently 
animal-offerings, among which we must reckon with a survival 
of human sacrifice ?*77?6, The former *6 are found in the 
Delian-Hyperborean ritual of the árapxaí, and belong there- 
fore to the oldest period; and in Delos stood the famous 
altar of Apollo the Father, known in later times as ‘the 
holy’ or ‘righteous’ altar, because of the ritual law that 
forbade the shedding of blood upon it". Clemens speaks 
of it as most ancient, and Porphyry supposes that the 
vegetarian-ritual with which it was associated descended from 

* Vide supra, pp. 128, 216, 224. the form of the statement is indefinite, 
Strab. p. 468 (bk. ro, c. 10), mentions and it is quite possible that he intends 
Apollo among those deities who were only rö xopuóv to apply to Apollo. 


worshipped with orgiastic rites, choral > Vide p. 161. 
celebrations and mystic initiation; but 
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the earliest period of human history when man was innocent 
of blood. But we have no general rule by which we can 
determine the bloodless to be earlier than the blood-offering ; 
and it is significant that near the ‘holy’ stood the ‘horned I 
altar, that took its name from the ‘horns of consecration,’ 
a type that Dr. Arthur Evans has made known to us as 
of Mycenaean origin 3, and which arose from some ritual of 
animal sacrifice. The instances he gives us belong mainly 
to Cretan worship, and the ‘horned altar’ of Delos is associated 
with the legend of Theseus and Crete 55, and may therefore 
belong to as ancient a period of the Delian cult as the other. 
No general hypothesis has as yet been put forth that would 
explain the distinction common in Greek religion between 
the blood-offering and the bloodless. Servius, quoting vaguely 
from Varro, assures us that there were many altars of Apollo 
and “his son, probably Asklepios, where the same rule 
obtained as at the Delian?” ; and we have an example at 
Athens of cereal offerings to the two divinities in a joint- 
worship 216, Stephanus records a quaint child's story that 
preserves the legend of a similar ritual at Patara 27. Finally, 
in the Attic Pyanepsia 29, we have traces of a ritual in which 
vegetables consecrated to the god were consumed in a sacra- 
mental meal. We can scarcely hope to find a hypothesis 
that will cover every case; but we may explain the blood- 
lessness of the ‘holy’ altar in Delos if we may surmise that it 
had been built to receive the 'Hyperborean' offerings of 
cereals in the ancient days when the Ionians first settled 
in Delos and diverted their oblations from Delphi to this new 
home of their Father-God. 

As regards the other type of sacrifice, we find all the usual 
animals of the pastoral and agricultural society consecrated 
to Apollo, and no one kind seems specially predominant, 
in the later period at least. But we have reason to suppose 
that the goat was of peculiar sanctity and respect in the 
more primitive times when Apollo was worshipped as the goat- 
herd?'**. At Delphi it long remained the favoured victim 
with which to propitiate the prophetic god!?, and a story 


2 Hell. Jouin. 1901, p. 135, &c. ; cf. 192, Fig. 66. 
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was in vogue that goats were the original discoverers of the 
oracular powers of the site: the Eleusinian offering of a goat 
to Apollo Pythios probably preserved a Delphic tradition 157, 
In the Laconian feast called the Korídes no other sacrificial 
animal was allowed, and all the people ceremoniously partook 
of its flesh, eating it with a special kind of bread 248. The 
same victim was sacrificed to A pollo ’Arorpdrauos, ‘ the Averter 
of ill’ in the Marathonian tetrapolis?*4; and the men of 
Kleonai, as we have seen, when threatened by the plague, 
offered a he-goat at sunrise and dedicated a bronze figure of 
one at Delphi?!; and when the worship was introduced 
into Rome the Greek ritual was borrowed. The goat-sacrifice 
may often have been piacular, the animal dying for the sins 
of the people, and in some way representing the community. 
But the only trace of the “theanthropic” character of this 
animal is found in a Roman cult, of which the rites may 
have been Hellenic—a goat was sacrificed according to Aulus 
Gellius, “humano ritu, to Vejovis, who was sometimes iden- 
tified with Apollo? Finally, the aegis seems to have 
been part of the magical outfit of Apollo as of Zeus in the 
Homeric period, and this was only the divine goat-skin that 
derived its prophylactic and thaumaturgic qualities from the 
potency of the sacrificial altar and from the communion 
between the animal and the God*. 

Of the significance of the wolf in the legend and ritual 
of Apollo Lykeios ?'**, enough has perhaps been said?. But 
we may note again the curious story that it was a wolf that 
brought to Apollo the purifying laurel-bough from Tempe 
after the slaughter of Python. As we know that the same 
ceremony was performed in a Delphian festival by a young 
priest, we may find a clue to the story in the supposition 
that in prehistoric times the officiating minister was called 
by the name, and perhaps appeared in the guise, of a wolf, 
just as the ministers of Poseidon were themselves called 
raöpoı. The scholiast on Sophocles mentions that according 
to common report wolves were actually sacrificed to the 
wolf-god at Argos, and if we could accept this as authentic, 


* Vide vol. 1, p. Ioo, b Vide p. 114 seq. 
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and could discover that the sacrificers really partook of the 
flesh or blood of the offering, we should have most of the 
elements here of that type of sacrifice which Robertson 
Smith has described as the sacramental eating of the thean- 
thropic animal. 

The problem of the Sminthian worship * touches the ques- 
tion of these animal-incarnations of the deity. Modern 
anthropology has tended to assume a totemic origin for the 
Cretan-Aeolic cult of Apollo the mouse-god, while admitting 
the hypothesis that a higher Hellenic has here imposed itself 
upon a lower non-Hellenic religion. The ritual-facts that 
have to be considered can be very briefly stated: mice are 
said to have been worshipped by a certain stock in the Troad 
and to have been treated with reverence in the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus; the god derived his title from them, 
and the figure of a mouse was carved by Skopas beneath 
the foot of his statue, probably as a ‘speaking’ symbol. 
Apart from outside analogies, this is all we know of the 
local cult-fact. It may mean as much as Mr. Andrew 
Lang ° and others have discerned in it, or it may mean much 
less. The general question that it might raise concerning 
Greek religion and sociology cannot be discussed here, and 
would perhaps in any case be irrelevant; because we are 
very probably confronted here with phenomena of non- 
Hellenic origin. It may be sufficient for the present to 
observe, first, that Aelian’s phrase ‘ the inhabitants of Amaxitos 
in the Troad worship the mouse' is extremely vague, as it 
might indicate either a serious cult of the mouse as a mysterious 
divine power or a trifling and occasional propitiation of a little 
animal harmful to the crops ; secondly, that Apollo as the agri- 
cultural deity might naturally be supposed to be in some way 
answerable for the field-mice, occasionally—according to the 
various cult-legends—sending them as a plague or to assist his 
Cretan followers and occasionally destroying them, and that 
certain mice might be kept in his temple and treated kindly in 
order to persuade the rest of their tribe to do no harm to 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Acolis. 
> Custom and Myth, p. 103 (Apollo and the mouse). 
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the fields; thirdly, that there is no indication that Apollo was 
regarded as incarnate in the mouse, or that his worshippers 
in Aeolis ate mice ceremoniously, as certain Semites may 
have done š, or ever offered them in sacrifice to him: finally, 
that there is no record or hint of a totemic mouse-tribe in 
this district. 

We must be careful to distinguish the casual propitiation and 
bribing of animals, that was no doubt fairly frequent in Greece 
as in other countries, from permanent and definite animal- 
worship. A ‘sacrifice’ or a bribe was offered to the flies before 
the festival of Apollo at Leukas ?'5*, as it was at Elis before the 
Zeus-sacrifice, to induce them to go away and not worry the 
sacrificers; but this does not amount to ‘ fly-worship, nor was 
Zeus or Apollo regarded as incarnate in the flies. 

As regards his other sacrificial animals, there is little that 
seems to call for special comment. The sacrifice of the 
wild boar on Mount Lykaion was piacular, for the flesh 
does not appear to have been eaten but was wholly consumed 
at the altar: the same animal appears to have been used 
for ritual purposes occasionally at Delphi: but usually, except 
for lustral or piacular ceremonies, the pig did not figure in 
the Apolline cult or legend, probably for reasons that have 
been given”. In most Greek rituals there are certain ' tapus; 
and the explanation generally escapes us. In Apollo's the 
horse was tabooed, according to Sextus Empiricus ?'**, and 
horse-sacrifice, as has been shown, was always something 
exceptional in Greece. We hear too that dogs were forbidden 
in Delos?"*, although they were reverentially treated in the 
Attic ritual of Asklepios-Apollo? *, and we find a figure 
that is probably Apollo accompanied by one on a coin of 
the Cretan Eleutherna *. 

In regard to the records of the sacrifices both in this and 
other cults, the main question of interest is whether we can 
discover a clear sacramental concept in the ceremonies of 

a Forthesanctity of the mouseamong 26, 7, Plin. A. Z7. 10, 75. 
Semitic peoples see Robertson Smith, * Vide p. 128. 
Religion of the Semites, p. 338. 3 Vide Poseidon-cult. p. 20. 

b Vide Zeus, R. 63: cf. sacrifice to * Vide Head, Zist. Num. p. 393. 
Mvíaypos in Arcadia and Elis, Paus. 8. 
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the altar. It emerges, as we have seen, at Argos in a 
private and peculiar ritual*; and we have reason to suppose 
that the victim called at Delphi the ócueorñp, ‘the giver of 
holiness,’ which was slain when the "Octo. were elected, was 
regarded as the temporary incarnation of the deity, so that 
the contact of its flesh or blood or skin could communicate 
holiness to the ‘holy one''?. It seems likely also that 
the goat-sacrifice already mentioned in the Laconian Komíbes 
was a real sacrament, and the people may have believed 
that they were putting themselves into communion with 
Apollo by devouring sacred flesh in which his spirit was 
temporarily incarnate. But elsewhere the record fails us. 
We may apply the term ‘sacrament’ in a non-mystic sense to 
the practice common from Homeric times downwards of the 
deity and the worshippers feasting together at a common 
meal, whereby they all become in some measure of one flesh 
by partaking the same food. We hear of the wapdeoıroı of 
Apollo at Acharnai** and in Delos". How far the idea of 
communion was vitalized in such rites we cannot estimate. 
We can, however, be reasonably sure that there was nothing 
in them that suggested to the worshipper that Apollo was 
himself dying a sacrificial death. 

The Apolline festivals, which have now to be considered, 
range over the spring, summer, and autumn periods of the 
year, and it marks the character of the bright god that none of 
them are known to have fallen in the winter season. The 
Epiphany, or the day of Apollo's coming, was celebrated by 
certain states usually in the spring or early summer*. And 
certain days in the month appear to have been specially conse- 
crated to him, the first, the seventh, the fourteenth, and the 


* pp. 128, 304. 

b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos. 

* In Boeotia the Daphnephoria, a 
spring festival, commemorated his. Epi- 
phany (R. 14, 267): in Athens the Thar- 
gelia probably,for Istros describes it in his 
treatise on the "Ezijávea: (R. 241%): in 
Delphi there was a feast on his birthday, 
the seventh of Busios (R. 128°), the first 


spring month, andthis may have been 
identical with the deogarıa (R. 264°): an 
Obscure legend in Pausanias seems to 
point to an Epiphany-feast of Apollo's 
at Sikyon (vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sikyon). 
It is doubtful if the statement for which 
Vergil is the earliest authority that 
Apollo sojourned in Lycia in the winter 
has any ritualistic value (R. 263 *). 
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twentieth, which mark the different phases of the moon in the 
lunar month. But the seventh day was that in which the god 
especially delighted ^; and as this was supposed to be the day 
of his birth he was called ‘Eßöopayerns, and on this most of 
his great festivals are known to have begun. Sacrifice was 
also offered to him on the other sacred days, and from these 
he derived the appellatives Neounvios and Eikábws, which 
are all the more singular as there is no other instance of a 
Greek divinity receiving cult-titles in this way from the ritual- 
calendar ?3?35, No satisfactory explanation, astronomical or 
other, has been suggested for these facts. We must suppose 
that the consecration of this seventh day was an early event in 
Greek religion, as Hesiod attests it and so many Greek com- 
munities acknowledged it in their Apolline festival service. 

We may distinguish the more purely agrarian feasts from 
those in which the artistic character is the more prominent. 
The former can be usually recognized as harvest-celebrations 
or festivals of the first-fruits, and mostly present certain primi- 
tive features that allow us to group them with other European 
peasant-rituals that have been brought to light and explained 
by modern anthropology. 

The most important of this type were the Karneia, the 
Hyakinthia, and the Thargelia. The leading questions con- 
cerning the Karneia have already been handled, and it remains 
to state the details of the ritual and to estimate the evidence 
from them. 

The Laconian Karneia ?!, about which alone we have any 
clear statement of date, fell on the seventh of the month 
Karneios which corresponded to the Athenian Metageitnion, 
nearly to August in our calendar, and lasted for nine days 2525, 
The ritual, as described, appears to have been partly agrarian, 
partly warlike. A certain functionary was decked with 
garlands, and, after praying for blessings on the city, started 
off running, pursued by certain young men who must be 
unmarried and who were called era$vAobpóuo. or ' Grape- 
cluster-runners': if they caught him, it was a good omen for 

* The festival of the sister goddess sometimes fell on the seventh also: e.g. 
at Antioch, Zzjaz. 1, p. 236 (Reiske). 
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the state, but bad if they failed. This is primitive agrarian 
ritual, instituted to promote the fertility of the harvest and the 
vintage. The other aspect of the whole festival is that of 
which we hear most. Demetrios of Skepsis declared that the 
Lacedaemonian Karneia was a plunots or symbolic representa- 
tion of the military life; but all that he tells us is that the 
men lived and feasted together throughout the whole time, 
divided into nine groups of three phratries, each group 
occupying a place called a Sxiás, which contained ‘something 
like tents': he adds that everything was performed * by word 
of command. If this were all, we might believe that he has 
mistaken a Feast of Tabernacles, which might be purely 
agrarian, for a military commemoration. But we learn from 
an author quoted in Bekker's Anecdota that the * gymnopaidia ° 
formed part of the Karneia ?! £ and from Sosibios that the 
leaders of the choruses in the gymnopaidia wore crowns of 
palm-leaves that were called 0upearukoí and were commemora- 
tive of the victory at Thyrea*, and from another sou:ce that 
the paeans which were sung by the boys contained allusions 
to other historical achievements, such as the fight at Thermo- 
pylae. These choruses then, which were danced by boys, 
youths, and men naked, had a military character. And we 
must believe that this was as much part of the original Karneia 
as the agrarian ritual; for the festival at Cyrene included 
a hoplite-dance, and at Argos its legend and at least part of 
its ritual was clearly military, both the god and the priest 
being there called 'Ay/jrep, the ‘leader of the host,’ a name 
that was supposed to allude to the invading march of the 
Dorians?*!4, It is a legitimate conclusion then that among 
the Dorians, at least, the festival of the *god of herds' had 
taken on a martial character before they reached the Pelo- 
ponnese^. In Sparta it afforded an important stimulus to 


* A small bronze statuette has been 
discovered at Amyklai of a nude lyre- 
playing figure wearing a peculiar crown 
which is probably a @upearızös : it is 
likely that the figure represents one of 
the choregi in the Gymnopaidia, vide 


Wolters, Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 1896, 
p. 8; Eph. Arch. 1892, Pl. TI. 

b Wide, Zakon. Kulte, p. 81, denies 
the military character of the festival 
altogether, but without considering the 
evidence from Argos and Cyrene. 
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the national culture, fostering the arts of music and song. 
The great names of Terpander, Thaletas, and Alkman are 
associated with it: and as the festival-compositions contained 
allusions to stirring contemporary events, so Euripides’ chorus 
imagined that the devotion of Alcestis would be the theme of 
the minstrel at the Karneia, *when the moon was high in 
heavens all night long *.' 

In this record it is the page of primitive peasant-ritual 
unfolded to us that is most attractive to the anthropologist. 
The running and the pursuit of the garland-man has, in my 
opinion, been explained on the whole rightly by Dr. Wide 
on the lines which I have indicated above b; the person who 
is dressed up in the ‘ stemmata,' a sort of Jack-in-the-green, is 
the incarnation of the vegetation-power who wishes to escape 
after the harvest, but is pursued by the husbandmen, and if 
possible captured. Modern studies in European folk-religion 
have made this ceremony so familiar that there is no need to 
illustrate it here with other examples. It is more necessary 
to remark that this is the only clear instance in ancient Greece 
of this pursuit in a vegetation-ritual surviving in a state-service, 
though there are legendary hints of it elsewhere °, and we may 


* An interesting suggestion has of the deity, and the search of the wor- 


recently been made by Mr. Binney in 
the Class. Rev. 1905, p. 98 (‘The 
Alcestis as a folk-drama'), that the 
story of Alcestis was really acted at the 
Karneia as a development of an old- 
world mummers'-play, a * vegetation- 
drama ' of death and revival. We may 
believe that there was some ‘mummery’ 
in the Karneia, certain people wearing 
masks, vide p. 262, note b: the question 
whether the festival included a simulated 
death is discussed below, p. 263: Euri- 
pides words would certaınly gain in 
point if the Alcestis-legend was really 
an integral part of the Laconian celebra- 
tion, but I am not convinced that they 
prove that it was. 

b Op. cit. pp. 73-86. 

° We have ritual and ritual-legend 
expressing the idea of the disappearance 


shipper, in the cults of Hera (vide Cults, 
vol. 1, pp. 185-189), and Harmonia 
(Schol. Eur. Phoen. 8); but these are 
not parallel to the pursuit on the har- 
vest-field. We have dim traces in 
legend, but not in any recorded ritual, 
of a pursuit of Dionysos that was per- 
haps analogous to the ceremony of the 
Karneia (Plut. p. 717 A, Schol. Hom. 
ZL 6. 131). The priest of Dionysos 
at Potniai pursues one of the descendants 
of the Minyades with drawn sword 
(Plut. Quaest. Grae. 38), but the 
intended victim was always a woman, 
and there is no trace of vegetation- 
ritual The latter may be the original 
source of the human sacrifice in the 
worship of Aglauros; the victim runs 
round the altar, but there is no mention 
of pursuit, vide vol. 3, p. 19. 
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suspect that it explains the practice observed at Tegea, where 
in the festival of Apollo 'Ayweós the priestess of Artemis 
* pursued some one’*. In the Karneia we need not doubt but 
that the pursued person is the temporary representative of the 
divinity, not necessarily of the unreal Kápvos, but of Apollo 
Kapveıos, who as a deity of vegetation could easily attract to 
himself a peasant-rite that belonged originaly to a lower 
stratum of religion. The garlanded runner could take to 
himself the appellatives of the deity in whose service he was 
performing his part, and might be called Kdpvevos Olxéras or 
Kápvetos Xregparías or Apopate/s. The original idea of the 
race was probably blurred in the later period. We are not 
told that he was called Kdpvos, “the ram; or that he or his 
followers ° masqueraded in the guise of the sacrificial animal °, 
though the kindred figure of Kptos 4 and the great prevalence 
of animal sacrificial dances in prehistoric Greece may suggest 
this. But whether as the priest who performed the sacrifice 
or as the human counterpart of the “theanthropic animal, in 
him we may be sure the power of the god was supposed to 
reside. And a double part seems to have been assigned to 
the runner: in his character as priest or votary he invokes 
a blessing, in his character as god he runs away and is pursued. 
With what object? Partly, I would suggest, that the pur- 
suers may touch his sacred person with the grape-clusters 
which they carry in their hands, so that these being impreg- 
nated with his virtue, the whole of.the vintage may prosper, 
by the well-known law of magic ritual that the part acts on 
the whole. And if we suppose that the * staphylodromi' then 
ran round the vineyards bearing with them these consecrated 
products, we shall understand the obscure phrase of Hesychius, 


* The ritual was explained by the 
story of the murder of Skephros, the 


Hesychius : the locus s. v. arepparıatov 
(8uegAóv. Ti ¿y éopri mopméoy daipovos) 


friend and votary of Apollo, by Leimon 
(R. 485. 

b [t seems that all those who officiated 
were called Kapvearaı, a name of no 
special significance (R. 231 P). 

* Wide, op. cit. p. 78, concludes too 
much from the passages he quotes from 


no doubt refers to the Karneia, but 
conveys no hint of an animal-masque : 
the others which he gives s.v». ben- 
Auorai, SixnAov, are not necessarily rele- 
vant, cf. Athenae. p. 621 E. 

3 Vide p. 135. 
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who describes these personages as “those who stimulate the 
vintage-labourers ' ?31b, . 

But, according to Wide š, the original object of the pursuit 
was to slay the garlanded man or man-beast who embodied 
the spirit of vegetation, though he does not discuss why it was 
necessary on this theory for the pursuers to carry grape- 
clusters. Now the slaying, whether real or simulated, of the 
representative of vegetation, is a fact of peasant-ritual with 
which we have been made familiar; but it was not universal 
or necessary: he might be kept and put to other uses. But is 
there any suggestion of a slaying of Karneios? Not in any 
record of the ritual, but only in the legend that a certain 
Acarnanian prophet called Karnos was slain, a legend recorded 
by Theopompos?'*. But if we take this story as evidence 
sufficient to prove that the human sacrifice of the representa- 
tive of the god was once a part of the Karneia, we still ought 
not to explain this as an instance of the familiar vegetation- 
ritual. 

For according to that legend it is not the garlanded man, 
the ‘ Jack-in-the-green,’ who was slain, but the prophet-priest 
who led the host as the incarnation of Apollo Karneios (or 
Agyieus) and himself called at Argos * Hagetor ” like the god 
himself: and this is a very different figure. The legend then 
may be evidence of that slaying of the god-priest with which 
readers of Dr. Frazer's work are familiar, but not of a human 
sacrifice according to harvest-ritual. And if the priest dies 
a sacrificial death, the question must arise how far the god 
was supposed to die also, but this will be more conveniently 
discussed below in connexion with the human sacrifices in 
Apolline cult. But we cannot assign full value to the testi- 
mony of a single legend, unless there is some data afforded 
by the actual ritual to support it. And in this case there are 
none : in the Karneia, dissimilar in this to the Hyakinthia, we 
can discover no chthonian rites at all: there is no grave 
of Karnos, no mourning for him, no piacular ceremonies 
recorded”. 


* Op. cit. p. 80. probably from Theopompos—that the 
b Pausanias'statement(R.27)— derived Dorian worship of Apollo Karneios 
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We may now consider certain features of the other leading 
Laconian festival, the Hyakinthia ?*%722 This great national 
celebration was held at Amyklai in the month Hekatom- 
baion 24*—which corresponds roughly to the last half of May 
and first half of June—and probably began on the seventh 
day. Our chief authority for it is the Zakonica of Polykrates, 
from whom Athenaeus quotes the following description ?*". 
‘The Laconians celebrate the festival of the Hyakinthia for 
three days: and owing to the sorrow for Hyakinthos they 
neither wear crowns at the evening banquets nor bring in 
bread or cakes to the meal... and they do not sing the paean 
to the god, but having dined with great decorum they depart. 
But on the middle of the three days there is a varied show 
and a great and remarkable gathering. Boys, with their 
tunics tucked up, play on the lyre and sing to the flute, 
striking all the chords at once with the plectron, and sing the 
praises of the god in anapaestic rhythm and high pitch: while 
dancers mingling with them move in an archaic style of 
dancing to the accompaniment of flute and song. Others in 
gay apparel ride through the theatre on horseback, and 
youths formed into very large choruses enter and sing some 
of their native songs. Of the maidens some ride on richly 
decorated chariots of wickerwork, others drive in procession 
their chariot-teams for racing: the whole city is in movement 
and festal rejoicing, and on that day they sacrifice a large 
number of victims, and all the citizens invite their friends to 
dinner and even their own slaves.’ 

As we have already seen, two different streams of religious 
thought and ritual meet in this festival. It begins with a 
service of mourning for Hyakinthos, for the account of 
Polykrates corresponds in this respect with Pausanias state- 
ment that offerings were placed in the tomb of Hyakinthos 
before the Apolline sacrifice in the Hyakinthia Y. The rule 
against crowns occurs in other chthonian or sorrowful rites in 
Greece; in the pre-Christian cults such religious sorrow is 
almost entirely confined to the worship of deities and heroes 


was instituted in order to appease the death of Karnos, not necessarily on 
Karneios, merely rests on the story of something he saw in the ritual. 
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of vegetation? and is sympathetic with the passing away of 
the early verdure or with the fall of the year. 

The meal in the evening may have been a sort of funeral 
banquet; but the rule against eating bread is probably an 
instance of that abstinence from cereals which is occasionally 
ordained before the corn-harvest begins». And as Hyakinthos 
was a vegetation-deity and the festival fell near the beginning 
of June, we must suppose that it had a certain significance for 
the coming harvest. But when we come to the Apolline part 
of the festival everything is changed: there is no nature- 
worship, no vegetation-ritual, and no more sorrow ; the paean 
resounds and men wreathe themselves with ivy at the 
banquet?: the ceremonies have the air of the gorgeous 
pageantry of a civilized society, great in the arts of music and 
great in war“ Are we then to believe, as Polykrates seems 
to desire us, that this characteristically Apolline ritual with its 
lofty music and genial gladness occupied one day alone and 
that this day of rejoicing was intercalated between two days 
of sorrow? We may well say with Aeschylus: xwpls % rudi) 
6cüv: Apollo's service is not likely to have been thus thrust 
in as an episode into the midst of the service of the dead. We 
cannot natural explain the rejoicing as commemorative 
of the resurrection of Hyakinthos; for if this was a genuine 
religious dogma of Amyklai*, it would find expression in a 
festival of early spring. The explanation usually accepted is 
that Polykrates was wrong in regard to the duration of the 


3. 19, 6. 
4 The exhibition of the shield of the 


* 'The only exception I am aware of 
is the bewailing of Achilles by the 


Elean women. 

b In the Megalensia at Rome absti- 
nence from bread was enjoined in the 
fast that preceded the resurrection of 
Attis, when it was probably eaten 
sacramentally; vide vol. 3, p. 389, 
R. 57°, Cybele chapter, 

° See Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Laconia: this shows in Wide's opinion, 
op. cit. p. 291, a certain assimilation 
of Hyakinthos to Dionysos: the latter 
was a leading god in Amyklai, Paus. 


Theban hero Timomachos seems to 
point to some military display ™. 

* We have some evidence that it was : 
the apotheosis of Hyakinthos and Poly- 
boia was wrought on the base of the 
Amyclaean statue (3. 119, 4), and 
Nonnus (19. 101) speaks of a singer 
singing of the resurrection of Hyakinthos 
‘Apvrdaiy rit dea pe. 

f Vide Roscher's Lexikon, s.v. Hya- 
kinthos. 
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festival and the order of the days: if we take certain passages 
in Herodotus? literally, we must believe that it lasted at least 
ten days, and we may suppose that the first part was 
mournful, consecrated to Hyakinthos and probably the 
original pre-Apolline ritual, the latter part joyful and devoted 
solely to the god. On this hypothesis it is not unreasonable 
to connect the Spartam festival of the Hekatombaia ?*$ with 
the Hyakinthia^: we know that both occurred in the same 
month, which drew its name from the former, whereas if they 
were really distinct we should have expected the Spartans, 
like other Dorian states 191, 255, to have called the month after 
the more distinguished feast. If this theory which connects 
the Hekatombaia with Apolline worship is correct °, it gives 
an additional illustration of that which the Spartan cult of 
Pythios seems to reveal, the paramount political ascendancy 
of Apollo after the consolidation of Laconia under Dorian 
Sparta; for Strabo associates the institution of the Heka- 
tombaia with the synoikismos of “the hundred cities ’ 246, 

It is almost certain also that ene of the Laconian festivals 
known as Korides, with its interesting goat-sacrifice noticed 
above, was part of the Hyakinthia@: it is mentioned and 
described by Athenaeus in the same context with the 
latter, and one of his sources associates it definitely with 
Amyklai 252, 

There are two other points that invite attention in the 
record of the great Amyclaean festival. We hear of a nightly 
xGpos 1, As we have seen, nightly ceremonies in Apolline 
worship are significantly rare; and we might naturally think 
that these at Amyklai belonged only to Hyakinthos, the 
chthonian power: if so, as they are described by Euripides as 
“a nightly merry-making, his ritual was not wholly sorrowful. 


* Cf. 9. 71 and 9. t1, 2. 

b So Roscher and others, Lexikon, 1, 
p. 2762. 

° Both at Argos and Sparta the 
Hekatombaia are recorded without the 
name of the god to whom they were 
offered : we must choose between Zeus 
and Apollo; the former was called 


'Exarónfaios in Crete and Caria, the 
latter in Athens and Mykonos?"", 

3 Another feast called Komíbes was 
held in Sparta, evidently at a different 
time from this, and associated with the 
Tiórvibia, the festival when the nurses 
brought the male children to Artemis, 
see Artemis, R. 72 (Athenae. p. 139 A). 
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Again, we note the prominence of women in the Hyakinthia : 
they weave a chiton for Apollo ?9, they enter for the chariot 
races, and participate in the nightly revel; and one of 
them in the Roman period was special honoured by the 
city of Sparta as ‘leader and life-president of the most holy 
agon of the Hyakinthia’ 2. We must not lay too much 
stress on this last piece of evidence, remembering the case of 
the lady-pluralist who in the decadent days of Sparta managed 
to attach to herself a large number of heterogeneous priest- 
ships* But evidently women had a high function and 
important position in the Hyakinthia ; and the social and 
religious customs that prevailed at Sparta concerning women 
may explain this. But they seem to have played no part at 
all in the Karneia; and generally in Hellas the religion of 
Apollo appealed specially to the masculine temper, had little 
or no relation with the life of women, and—except in its pro- 
phetic ritual —rarely admitted female ministration?. Bacchic 
usages may have penetrated the festival, for the ‘nightly 
revel’ of the women has very much of a Dionysiac air; or 
possibly their function in the Hyakinthia was derived from the 
older pre-Apolline period, when the ceremony was a pure 
vegetation-ritual, in which according to a natural law of early 
religious thought women would be prominent *. 

Of these early festivals that were consecrated to Apollo, or 
taken over by him, as a deity of the harvest and a giver of 
fruits, the most complex and the most important for the study 


* Vide Poseidon chapter, vol 4, the Homeric hymn (R. 263*). The 


p. 34, note a. 
b The Delian-Hyperborean legend 


may preserve a reminiscence of women- 
ministrants; but these came into the 
story from the association with Artemis. 
Certain minor functions in ntual were 
usually performed by women, in Apollo's 
as in other cults : e. g. the Auxiádes Kópar 
at Athens (R. 7>): we hear of a chorus 
of maidens in the service at Didyma 
(R. 274%) and in the Boeotian Daphne- 
phoria (R. 267), and the performing girls 
at the Delia are praised by the author of 


maidens who went on the sixth of Muny- 
chion to propitiate Apollo in the Del- 
phinion were regarded as representing 
the maidens of the Minotaur tribute 
(R. 34°). 

* Vide vol. 3, p. 111. During tbe 
sacrifice to Apollo Asgelatas at Anaphe, 
women — apparently female slaves — 
hurled abuse and ribaldry at the other 
sex (R.29). This was possibly part of 
a vegetation-ritual, cf. Frazer, Golden 
Bough3, vol. 1, p. 97 (cursing a charm 
to produce rain). 
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of Greek religion was the Attic Thargelia**, We gather that 
this fell on or near the seventh of Thargelion, which according 
to the Attic-Delian dogma was the birthday of Apollo 233, 
As this date corresponds nearly to our twentieth of May *, we 
must regard the Thargelia not as a spring-festival but an early 
harvest-celebration, when some of the first cereals and fruits 
are ripe’. The whole tenor of the ceremonies was agrarian, 
though as was inevitable in Athens it came to acquire an 
artistic character as well and some significance for the higher 
sociallife. It can be divided into two main rituals that fell 
on two different days: on the sixth of Thargelion, the city 
was purified by the procession, expulsion, and possibly the 
execution, of two human scapegoats known as dapparol: on 
the seventh various cereal-offerings were brought to Apollo. 
It will be convenient to consider these latter first. We are 
told by Hesychius that the whole month was sacred to the 
god, and that in the Thargelia “firstlings of all the fruits that 
were just appearing were carried round in procession and 
offered (to him)" The word 0dpyndos itself is explained 
variously: it was a word for the offering themselves, the 
newly-made bread or the young fruits and vegetables, or for 
the vessel in which they were borne in the procession 21a-<, 
It is generally supposed also that the elpecióvy, the bough 
of olive or laurel tied up with wool and laden with different 
kinds of fruits and cakes, was also carried round on the same 
day. It seems to have been more prominent in the ritual of 
the Pyanopsia, but the Scholiasts on Aristophanes speak of it 
in connexion both with the Pyanopsia and the Thargelia, 
regarding the latter as a festival of Helios, whom they would 
probably identify with Apollo?**, And we can only under- 
stand a gloss in Hesychius that explains 6ópygAos as š ixernpia, 
'the suppliant-bough, if we suppose that the Thargelia- 
ceremonies included the ritual-use of the eipeciórg; for we 


* Vide Dionys. Halic. Antigua. 1, c. > Vide Mannhardt, Antik. Wald. 
63: he speaks of the twenty-third of Feld. Ault. p: 215; Mommsen's Feste 
Thargelion as seventeen days before the Z. Stadt Athen (chapter on Thar- 
summer solstice, reAevravros 757 ToU gelia); Frazer, Golden Bough’, vol. 3, 
épovs. P- 125. 
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learn that this was called ‘the suppliant-bough in allusion to 
a certain story of Theseus ?9 v, The eipeoióvy was probably 
not devised originally for the Apolline service; it was used 
in the service of Athena as well®, in the Panathenaia, and the 
bough itself, though occasionally of laurel, is generally described 
as of olive-wood. In fact, we have reason to suppose that the 
vegetation-ritual of the Thargelia, as of the very similar 
Pyanopsia, was part of the old European peasant-religion that 
preceded the developed service of the “high gods, and was » 
taken over into their worship as it has been taken over by 
Christianity. These particular ceremonies are attached to 
Apollo because they naturally fell at the time of his early 
summer festival, the period of his ‘epiphany’ or ‘special 
visitation' at Athens?. But the record is too slight to allow 
us to decide how far the personality of the god impressed 
itself on this part of the Thargelia: we hear merely that some 
of the cakes attached to the bough were worked into the form 
of a lyre 2594, and it is probable, though not recorded, that 
a large eipeoióvy was carried in procession to his temple. 
This may have been the Pythion, as we know that the tripods 
won as prizes in the musical competitions of the Thargelia 
were dedicated there 156. Or it may have been the Delphinion, 
as the autumn elpeouóvn, which was associated with the legend 
of Theseus and his vow to Apollo Delphinios, was probably 
consecrated in this temple. But the ceremony in its main 
form shows the character of private agrarian rite: each citizen 
hung the magic bough over his own door, and the boys sang 
a spell over it“. This was probably an Attic harvest-fashion 
before Apollo was heard of. It was a charm to avert famine, 
whence the story arose that it was a ritual prescribed by an 
oracle when a famine threatened?" ^, Originally an act of 
magic rather than religion, intended to conserve the forces 
of vegetation for the coming ycar, it is taken up by the higher 
religion, and becomes a harvest-thanksgiving, or even a sup- 
plicatory service, an idea which could all the more easily arise 


* Athena, R. 36'. émpaveciy. : 
b Istros describes the Thargelia in * Vide fuller account in the description 
his treatise: epi av "'AmóAAovos ofthe Pyanopsia, infra, p. 286. 
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owing to the resemblance of the eipeoısvn to the suppliant's 
bough with woollen fillets. We may regard it as a much 
simpler form of the same kind of ritual as the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria. 

The other side of the Thargelia, its piacular service, remains 
to be considered. On the sixth day of Thargelion the 
Athenians ‘cleansed their city”? ^, such purgations before the 
early harvest or harvest-ceremonies being a prevalent custom”. 

* With this was associated the much discussed ritual of the 
$apuaxo(. Our earliest account of this descends from Istros, 
a writer of the third century B. C., who tells us ?® 4 that the 
Athenians were in the habit of ‘leading forth two men in the 
Thargelia, as a mode of purifying the city, one in behalf of the 
men, the other in behalf of the women'; and he adds by way 
of explanation a legend concerning a person called Pharmakos, 
who stole some sacred libation-cups from the temple of 
Apollo and was stoned by the ' companions of Achilles': and 
he concludes by saying that ‘the things done in the Thargelia 
were an imitation of these things” The natural conclusion 
which we should draw from this mysterious story—which 
may be of more value than at first sight appears—would be 
that the two ‘pharmakoi’ at Athens were actually stoned to 
death or that there was a pretence of stoning them. The only 


earlier authority who alludes to these personages is Lysias,. 


and his allusion is indirect: he thinks the city should 
* purge itself of Andokides, should solemnly send him forth of 
its gates as a scapegoat or $apuakós and get rid of him ?*! e> 
Why in this sentence, with its accumulation of verbs, is there 
no reference to killing, if it was the usual fate of the Attic 
* pharmakoi' to be killed? The next direct account that can 
be quoted is much later but more explicit. Helladios of the 
third century A.D. informs us “that it was the custom at 
Athens to lead two pharmakoi, one for the men and one for 
the women, to be a purification for the city. The one 


* Cf. the festival of the first-fruits flesh offered to the spirit of the fire as 
among the Creek Indians in early an annual oblation for sin, a sham fight 
summer (Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. 2, follows. 

p- 331): a new fire is made, fruit and 
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intended for the men had black figs hung round his neck, the 
other had white: and they were called * Xvgdxyou." This 
purification was to avert the troubles of plague, and arose 
from (the murder of) Androgeos the Cretan, for in con- 
sequence of his lawless death the Athenians were smitten 
with the plague, and so the custom prevailed always to purify 
the city with pharmakoi '?!!i, This record, which, as the 
opening phrases suggest, may be drawn from Istros, is of the 
greater value for the anthropology of the problem; but it is 
somewhat provoking in its silence concerning the ultimate fate 
of the human scapegoats. We cannot assume a priori that 
they must have been killed ; for the scapegoat might be let 
go, bearing away the sins of the people into the wilderness. 
During the procession they were beaten with branches of the 
fig-tree, with what object will be considered immediately. 
But it is only very late authorities, such as Suidas, the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Tzetzes, that speak of an 
actual immolation of the $appuaxo(?*1 f:&!, and of these the 
first two excite suspicion, for their statements are evidently 
based on a misunderstanding of a passage in Aristophanes, 
which they wrongly supposed to be referring to the Thargelian 
scapegoats*. We are left then with nothing but the account 
given by Tzetzes in the Chiliades?*! !, which deserves more care- 
ful attention than it usually receives: “in time of plague, famine, 
or other disaster, the ugliest man in the city was led to sacrifice, 
asa purification and an expiation of the city ; bringing him 
to a suitable place they put cheese into his hand, and cakes, 
and figs, and having smitten him seven times on his genital 
organs with squills. wild figs, and other wild growths, they at 
last burnt him with wood of wild (fruit)-trees, and scattered 
his ashes to the winds into the sea. Tzetzes is a writer of 
no independent value for classical antiquity ; but this ritual 
narrative—which is no doubt intended to refer to the Thar- 
gelia—is anthropologically far too good to be a mere fiction ; 
it must be drawn from some early and detailed account of the 


* Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, refer to the animal-victims that were 
p. 475, n. 3, argues rightly that the fattened at the public expense. 
djorep önpociovs of Aristophanes must 
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festival, other than that given by Istros*. Are we to suppose 
then that the Athenians were in the habit at some past 
period in their history of immolating the human scapegoat in 
this cruel fashion? That this cold-blooded ritual-murder 
should have been consummated every year in the most 
brilliant of the Greek states seems so grave a slur on Attic 
civilization that, hardened as we are about similar blots on 
our own national scutcheon, we are inclined to dismiss the 
statement, or only to admit it as true of far-off prehistoric 
days. Others, like Rohde, regard the evidence as too strong 
to be controverted ; while modern anthropology seems dis- 
posed to accept it with eagerness as giving a piquant instance 
of savagery at the heart of the ancient culture. Looking, 
however, at the evidence without emotion, we must admit 
that in the Apolline story there is a very marked streak of 
legend pointing to the practice of human sacrifices. We have 
noticed already the tradition that the Ainianes"' had at one 
time been commanded by the Delphic oracle to stone their 
king, and stoning in old days was more likely to have been a 
religious than a secular mode of execution. There is the ugly 
story that the Scholiast on Pindar preserves? about the wild 
northern Kyknos, son of Ares, who established himself by the 
Apolline shrine at Pagasai and there waylaid the pilgrims to 
Delphi, and ‘cut off their heads that he might build a temple 
to Apollo out of their skulls.’ The startled commentator 
instantly emends rà 'AzóAAert to r$ "Ape, to save the cha- 
racter of the better god; and the second Scholiast on the 
passage supports the emendation. But the first, who quotes 
Stesichorus, may have meant what he wrote or what the MSS. 
record; for there is much in the mysterious legend of 
Kyknos that associates him closely, and not in an hostile 
sense, with Apollo®. In the first place, his name suggests the 
* Hyperborean ' priest of Apollo: the fight with Herakles took 


* He goes on to make certain quota- t See Wilamowitz, Euripides, 2. 73, 
tions from  Hipponax, but the more 127, who regards  Küxvos as the 
detailed archaeological account that ‘Apollon-diener,’ but does not follow 
precedes is not likely to have been ont the consequences of this theory. 
derived from the satirist of Ephesos, 
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place in or near the very temenos of the god of Pagasai, and 
Hesiod was aware of the tradition that his grave was once in 
this vicinity. But the hero who haunts the temple and whose 
grave lay near was surely the friend or priest, and not the 
enemy, of the divinity. Kyknos may have been of that class 
of warlike priests to whom Dr. Frazer has dedicated The 
Golden Bough, who have to fight all comers for their tenure 
of office. The slain priest could easily come to be regarded 
in the later legend that develops as the enemy of the god: 
and in this case Delphic jealousy of Pagasai that may have 
intercepted the offerings from the north may have had its 
influence in converting the figure of Kyknos into that of a 
wild robber; and being a northerner, he would be naturally 
regarded as a son of Ares, or, being a gigantic personage of 
the Minyan district, a son of Poseidon. Kyknos, Poseidon's 
son, inhabits Tenedos, Apollo's own island, and according to 
one legend is slain, as Palaiphatos reports it, stoned by 
Achilles*, There was another Kyknos, rumoured in late 
myth to have been a musical king of Liguria, and to have 
been transformed into a swan by Apollo: there was yet 
another Kyknos of Kalydon who flung himself into a lake, 
and there is the same transformation-story about him*. Now 
death by stoning and leaping into the water actually occurred 
in primitive Apolline ritual 2. Also the name Kúxros, the 
Swan, is unique of its kind in Greek mythology, and not many 
really distinct heroes are likely to have borne it. And the 
legend nearly always emphasizes their death and their associa- 
tion with Apollo. Therefore, though the lexicographers give 
us seven, we may belicve in one ‘swan,’ a shadowy sacerdotal 
figure of the north Greek or * Hyperborean” Apolline wor- 
ship, who dies in the service of his god. and whose legend is 
carried about, and, becoming confused. begets many other 
*swans, who play many strange, sometimes epic, parts, but 
whose actions and sufferings betray something of their original 
significance. 

In passing, we may notc that building or embellishing a 
shrine with human skulls is a very genuine and interesting 

a De Incred. 12. b Anton. Transform. 12. 12. 


FARNELL Og: T 
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piece of savagery, of which modern folklore supplies us with 
contemporary instances, and which appears in a Libyan legend 
of Poseidon ?. 

To pursue the legendary evidence further, we have the 
well-known stories about the leap from the Leukadian rock, 
which was certainly connected with the ritual of the local 
Apollo 2», and which appears reflected in Hyperborean 
tradition?. We may compare with this the Delphic stories 
that Pherekydes threw himself from the Corycian rock *, and 
that Aesop suffered a similar fate on suspicion of appropriat- 
ing sacred money ^. But the clearest illustration of the point 

' is the Megarian story preserved by Pausanias®: Alkathous 
was sacrificing at the altar of Apollo, when his own son rushed 
up and with innocent intent threw the burning wood off the 
altar, whereupon the father instantly slew him with the sacred 
faggots. The legend gives us strong testimony that at 
Megara, in ancient times, human victims were offered to 
Apollo, and that the victim might even be the king's own 
son. . 

So then the prehistoric Apollo was without remorse in this 
matter. But was the savage custom wholly extinct in the 
historic period? The reminiscence, or the simulation of it, 
might linger long in actual ritual, the most conservative of all 
the records of man. We are told, for instance, that the 
Thessalians every year promised to sacrifice a hekatomb of 
men to Apollo Karatfácios, and every year deferred the 
execution of the vow 275°, the most naive instance of ritualistic 
fraud that has come down to us. But the actual practice 
survived to a late date at Leukas: it was mitigated first by 
choosing criminals for the purpose, who had to die in some 
fashion or other, so that the demands of ancient religion were 
thus reconciled with a higher morality’: it was further 


* Vide Poseidon, R. 111. in the human sacrifice to Aristobule, 
b Plin. V. H. 4. 26, $ 90. vide Artemis, R. 120, Our own mode 
© Diog. Laert. 1. 11, $ 118. of execution by hanging is suspected to 
3 Plut. p. 557 A-B. descend from the practice of hanging 
* r. 42, 6. human victims on Odin's tree : criminals 


! The same reconciliation of ritual would at last be selected, and the gal- 
with morality was discovered at Rhodes lows is still called the * gallows-tree.’ 
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mitigated in that the death was only simulated ; the person 
was thrown over, but the fall was lightened by ingenious 
contrivances, and he was rescued and sent out of the 
country 7%, 

But we have also two records that seem to be clear and 
decisive, proving the late survival of human sacrifice to 
Apollo in all its rigour: one is a passage in the 7s, where 
the poet prays against his enemy ‘that he may be sacrificed 
at the holy altar as a victim to Phoebus . . .: or that Abdera 
on certain solemn days might devote him to death, and that 
a shower of stones thicker than hail might fall upon him.’ 
Certainly this ritual-death at Abdera by stoning appears in 
this context as part of the Apolline worship there? °, Or if 
we are so sceptical as to suspect that Ovid is speaking of 
things past as if they were present, we at least cannot evade 
the positive evidence given by Strabo concerning human 
sacrifice at Kourion in Cyprus, “there is the promontory from 
which they throw those who have touched the altar of 
Apollo 2% a 

In the history of religion there are many strange contra- 
dictions ; and the bondage of ancient ritual is often stronger 
than the strongest civilizing instinct of the most progressive 
race. Therefore we need not wonder if Apollo, the deity 
whom the higher imagination of the Greek so exalted and 
purified that death and bloodshed became unclean things 
in his sight, should have to tolerate through ages of civilized 
history such a ritual as Aeschylus might describe as more 
suited to the festival of the Furies ?. 

With all these analogies before us, we may then accept 
the explicit statement of Tzetzes that at some time in the 
past the Athenians were in the habit of actually immolating 
the human-dappaxoi in the Thargelia ; and we may reconcile 
what he says about the burning with what Istros implies 
about the stoning by supposing that they were stoned 
first and burnt afterwards. For both these processes have 
their ritualistic value, as this slaying need involve no blood- 

` 2 Eum. 189. 
TA 
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shed, and the accursed or sacred flesh is absolutely con- 
sumed *. 

But, after all, the serious question which deeply affects our 
view of Attic civilization remains unanswered: how long did 
this savage practice continue in real force? Were the con- 
temporaries of Pericles and Demosthenes capable of it? If so, 
we cannot apologize for them by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst criminals for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deserved a secular”. 
No ancient authority ever suggests that the apgaxo( were 
criminals: they were simply the ugliest men that could be 
procured, and the Athenian of the fifth and fourth century 
was no more likely to suppose that ugliness supplied a moral 
justification to murder than we are. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the practice of 
human sacrifice, had died out at Athens before the fifth 
century B. C., and probably earlier, and only survived there in. 
one or two worships as a ritualistic pretence. We have 
Euripides as a witness that a mock-sacrifice of human blood 
was a custom of his own time in the worship of Artemis 
Brauronia at Halai ° ; similar fictions may have been found in 
other Attic cults of which there is no record. The latest 
recorded instance of the actual offering of a human life in 
Athens belongs to the period of Epimenides, who was sum- 
moned to purify Athens after the Cylonian massacre about 
600 B.C., when a noble youth voluntarily offered his life in 
expiation for the sins of the people. Even if we accept the 
story, we must lay stress on the voluntariness of the oblation, 
a trait which marks even the legendary sacrifice of the 
daughters of Erechtheus, which is the only example of this 


* Thesacrifice of the Locrian maidens 
in the service of Athena Ilias is a very 
close parallel to the Thargelia-ritual 
(vide Athena, R. 1^) Photius, in a 
vague way, speaks as if the Greeks in 
general had been in the habit of throw- 
ing a youth every year into the sea after 
wiping off their evils upon him, 275%. 

b This is sometimes assumed by 
modern scholars, e.g. Schomann, Griech. 


Alterth. 2, p. 244 : apparently also by 
Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 104. 

* Vide Artemis, R. 32, vol. 2. 

3 There are two separate versions of 
the story, one given by Athenaeus from 
Neanthes of Kyzikos (Polemo declared 
the whole story a fiction), Deipnosoph. 
602, C, F : another, from an indepen- 
dent source, by Diogenes Laertius, 1. 
Io. § I to. 
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ritual in the mythology of Athens. In the fifth century, such 
sacrifices, even as a desperate expedient in great danger, 
revolted Attic feeling, of which we can take Aeschylus and 
Euripides as safe interpreters. And Plutarch, in his life of 
Pelopidas, gives us an interesting story attesting the agony of 
mind that was aroused in the leaders of the Theban army 
before Leuktra, by a dream that seemed to point to the 
sacrifice of a maiden: a solution was happily found, a ‘maiden’ 
presented herself for sacrifice, a yellow-maned young mare, 
not a human maid. The speaker in the Platonic dialogue of 
‘Minos’ declares that human sacrifice was prevalent among 
the barbarian nations, but ‘ we consider it illegal and unholy,’ 
though he admits that something ominously like it survived 
on Mount Lykaion of Arcadia and in the Thessalian Halos. 
Could an Athenian have had the temerity to write this, when 
every year a public ritual-murder was perpetrated by his own 
_ State, a piece of savagery which must have become a scandal 
notorious throughout the Greek world? Even the Locrian 
maidens, the victims of Athena Ilias, were given a chance of 
escape, and this ritual was abolished before the middle of the 
fourth century. Such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically, or as an expedient in a great crisis, 
far on into the Hellenistic period. But the a priori reasons that 
have been considered are strong against the supposition that they 
were still in vogue as an annual rite at Athens in the zenith 
of her history. And to these reasons we may add a valuable 
piece of negative evidence from Porphyry. His chapter on 
«cereal and animal sacrifice in the De Abstinentia* contains 
a short record of the human sacrifices prevalent at any time 
among the Mediterranean peoples ; it is evidently not written 
to spare the feelings of the Athenians or other Hellenes, and 
he mentions, from the mythical history of Athens, the example 
of the daughters of Erechtheus. Surely the Thargelia would 
have been his salient example if its cruel ritual had been in 
vogue in historical times: and he must have known about the 
Thargelia, for he quotes Istros who had written about it. Yet 
there is no mention of the Thargelia in that chapter. 
a 2. 54. 
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A more direct contribution of evidence, hitherto unused, to 
the solution of the question may be gleaned from state- 
ments in the Phaedo concerning the execution of Socrates. 
Unfortunately we have nowhere any precise statement as to 
the exact day or month of his death*. But Plato and 
Xenophon inform us that immediately after his sentence the 
sacred trireme set sail for Delos for a festival of Apollo, 
and that until she returned to Athens no one could be put to 
death ; and therefore the execution of Socrates was deferred 
for at least a month, as Xenophon states $37, or for a very 
long period according to the more indefinite words of Plato. 
This respite was given, not for the sake of mercy, but in order 
that the city might contract no stain, since as long as the ship 
was absent in the service of the ‘pure’ god, to whom contact 
with death was unclean, the city must remain ' pure ' and no 
one could be put to death. "Now it is difficult to dissociate 
this period of purity from that which was consummated by the 
$apuakot on the sixth of Thargelion. Again, the sacred ship I 
was said to be the very vessel in which Theseus set sail for 
Crete, and thc date of his departure was carefully preserved, 
the sixth of Munychion?*?s. Why should this fictitious date 
be chronicled at all unless it was connected with some fact, 
just as the date of Theseus' return was connected with the 
known date of the Pyanopsia? If we suppose then that the 
ship actually left the Peiraeus at some time near to that date 
—the exact hour being fixed by those who watched for the 
divine signal in the Marathonian Delium and by the priest 
who crowned the prow—then it was sailing to bear the 0eopo( 
to the Delian festival of the god? that fell in Thargelion, 
probably on his birthday, the seventh day ; it would not then 


return to Athens till after the day of the $appaxot. 


2 Robert, //ermes, 21, p. 168, thinks 
that in P’haedo, p. So C-—év roiaúrn pa 
—there is a reference to a cool season of 
the year such as early spring: there 
may be, but the context shows that there 
1$ no reference to the death of Socrates, 
but merely to the conditions which are 


Therefore 


most favourable to the longer preserva- 
tion of the body after death. 

^ Xenophon definitely calls it ‘the 
Delia'; but it is a question to be con- 
sidered below when “the Delia' were 
held. 
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those victims—in the time of Socrates at least—by public 
ordinance could not be slain?. 

Nor in the Thargelia festival of other communities—it was 
only the lonians that seem to have possessed it?—is there 
any hint of human sacrifice, though at Ephesos, as at Athens, 
the victim was beaten with fig-branches?**. There is indeed 
the interesting record concerning a scapegoat ritual at 
Marseilles??, According to Petronius and Lactantius 
Placidus*, a pauper offered himself for the purification of 
the society, and he was kept in great sumptuousness at the 
public expense for a whole year, at the close of which he was 
led round the city with solemn execrations and prayers that 
‘on him might fall all the evils of the community," and then 
cast forth, or, perhaps, if we could trust Lactantius, stoned to 
death outside the city. The ceremony was obviously an 
annual lustration and not an exceptional rite, as Servius would 
have us believe, resorted to in time of plague. But though 
we may surmise that this was part of a Massilian Thargelia, 
there is no mention of the name of the festival or the deity. 

We may safely conclude then that the *human sacrifice ' in 
the Attic Thargelia in the later historical period was only 
a shadow and a simulation of what had once been a real 
oblation. 

The other question that remains concerns the study of early 
religion. Why was the human victim once slain in the 
Thargelia? Obviously for lustral and piacular reasons, as the 
name dapyaxds and the records sufficiently show: and it was 
very important to purge the sins of the community, to * expel 
the devil’ before harvest-time‘. But it is doubtful whether the 
idea of expiation is not somewhat too advanced to describe 
exactly the primitive thought embedded in the Thargelia 


a Vide discussion of the Delian fes- 
tivals, p. 287, &c. 

b No Dorian, Aeolic, or other com- 
munity except the Ionians had the month 
GapyrAıwv in their calendar: see Bischoff, 
De fastis, Taf. 3. 

* Lactantius merely speaks of a 
*Gallicus mos, but is probably refer- 


ring to Marseilles : the final fate of the 
gappaxds is described by Petronius as 
* proüciebatur" (unwarrantably altered 
to *praecipitabatur' by Stephanus): 
Petronius is the better authority. 

4 Cf. Frazer, op. cit. 3, p. 78, for 
instances of expulsion of devils at seed- 
time and harvest. 
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xádapois. That a resentful deity might pardon the sins of the 
people, if one of them offered his life in expiation for them, is 
a concept that belongs to high religion, though there are moral 
flaws in it ; but it is then desirable on this theory that the life 
offered should be a powerful life, more sacred than the 
common, and therefore best able to mediate between the 
community and God: such a life is that of the king’s son or 
daughter, who is therefore often the piacular victim in Greek 
legend. More primitive and more akin to animistic demonology 
than to religion is the idea that one’s sins, like one’s diseases, 
might be taken from one’s own person and, by certain ritual, 
planted in some other living being, animal or man, and if this 
creature by magical or higher ritual could be charged with all 
the sins of the community and could be safely put away, here 
was a literal and almost mechanical expulsion of sin, and there 
is hardly any need for a high god in the matter. But for this 
purpose it was just as well, and more economical, to choose the 
vilest and ugliest person available ; and such a character was the 
$appuakós, an abject sin-carrier, whose death need not be called 
an expiation, but rather a purgation by magic transference ?. 
This idea is clearly discernible in the ritual; but there is 
also another, quite different, even antagonistic, that we may 
discern if we look carefully. Why is the $appaxós decked out 
with ripe figs at Athens, fed up with figs, cheese, and maize at 
Ephesus, perhaps fed sumptuously and gorgeously attired at 
Marseilles? The account of the ritual in the last city some- 
what resembles the description of the divine honours paid 
during his short supremacy to the human victim in Mexican 
worship. The $apparös is in fact playing two rôles at once ; 
in his character as sin-bearer he is vile, ugly, and rejected, 
burnt, and his ashes cast into the sea ; in his character as the 
incarnation of the harvest-god, he is decked with the fruits of 
the soil, fed and cherished, whipped with fructifying boughs, 
especially on the reproductive organs, to stimulate his 


+ Cf. the case of the Indian papuarós, and his wife £o off in their old clothes : 
the criminal who takes upon himself the .1xt4rop, Journ. 1901, 302. Vide my 
sins of the Rajah and Rani of Manipur:  /Zibbert Lectures, p. 116. 
they purify themselves and the criminal 
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vitalizing powers*, and if he was ever burnt, as he might 
well have been, his ashes would not have been waste- 
fully thrown into the sea, but probably strewn over the 
land to impregnate the soil with his vital spirit. With 
such ritual Dr. Frazer has rendered us all familiar. An 
explanation may now be ventured of that mysterious trait in 
the aetiological legend, the stealing of Apollo's cups by Phar- 
makos and his retributive death by stoning at the hands of 
the companions of Achilles. The latter name points to the 
coast of Asia Minor, and it is the Thargelia of some Ionic 
city, Ephesos or Miletos, that Istros had in mind. We must 
suppose that in one of these cities there was the pretence of 
what had once been a reality, the stoning of the sin-bearer. 
If we suppose also that here, too, previous to his immolation, 
he was treated with divine honours, carried through the city 
bearing some of the emblems of the god, with the god's very 
libation-cups in his beneficent hand, we shall at least under- 
stand the story of the theft We may also discern in the 
Delphian story quoted above 5, about the ugly Aesop who was 
stoned for stealing the temple-treasures, a reflex of the same 
ritual. 

Assuming then that the $apuaxós was at one time regarded, 
though inconsistently, as the incarnation of the vegetation- 
power, and as such put to death (as well as for other reasons), 
may we conclude that here at least is an example of the 
belief that Apollo himself dies a temporary death in ritual? 
The conclusion is not necessary, and against all probability ; 
for when in ritual such as the Steptcria at Delphi or the 
Boeotian Daphnephoria, a human minister was chosen to 
incarnate Apollo, they naturally chose the young and beauti- 
ful, not the ugliest. 

It is singular how little Apollo is heard of in the account of 


2 The whipping was part of the instituted (R. 280) : itis significant that 
ritual at Athens and Ephesos (R. 244); in this ceremony the votary fastened his 
cf. the whipping of Charila in the teeth into the stem of the sacred olive- 
vegetation-ritual at Delphi (Plut. 293 E). tree, thus putting himself into connexion 
This may have been the meaning with the divinity in the tree. 
of the running and the scourging b Supra, p. 274. 
around the Delian altar which Theseus 
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this part of the Thargelia; we can say no more than that in 
some Ionic city the $apuax«ós may have carried one of his 
$iáAa, and that is only a conjecture; there is no mention 
of any of his temples in connexion with the procession in 
Athens, and it occurred on the sixth of the month which is not 
his day. In fact it is probably true to say of this part of the 
Thargelia, as of part of the Karneia and Hyakinthia, that the 
ritual is pre-Apolline, and only touches the Apolline service of 
the seventh day through the close proximity of date‘. It 
may have been consecrated originally to the earth-goddess, 
who once demanded human victims in Greece, and to whom 
the Thargelia offerings may have belonged by right before 
Apollo appropriated them. This view is somewhat confirmed 
by the fact of the sacrifice to Demeter XAóy on the sixth of 
Thargelion, the very day of the xáapsis" ; and would be still 
further commended if we could accept the brilliant emendation 
of the Hipponax-fragment proposed by Bergk 244, according to 
which the poet refers to a vegetable-offering made at Ephesos 
to Pandora—an old form of the earth-goddess—' by way of 
purification at the Thargelia. 

So far, then, as the Attic $apuaxós was a divine incarnation, 
he may have incarnated, not Apollo, but a primitive vegeta- 
tion-demon*. And Apollo did not die in this ritual, nor, as 
far as we can discover, in any other where the human victim 
was offered. There is little left to discuss concerning any of 
these. It is interesting, however, to note that in Cyprus they 
threw over the cliff and therefore presumably killed those 
who ‘had touched the altar of Apollo'??», Are we to suppose 
that the touching was an act of sacrilege punishable by death, 
just as the rash man who touched the ark of Jahvé was 
punished by the withering of his arm? This is an entirely 
un-Hellenic idea: the touching of the altar in the religious 
view of the Grecks was not an offence, but a serious act 


* According to Tzetzes the victim * We should know more about his 
was struck seven strokes: we may see true divine connexions if we could inter- 
here an allusion to the sacredness of pret the mysterious name XE¿Baxxot 
the number seven in Apollo's calendar. applied to both the victims (R. 241). 

b Vide Demeter, R. 9. 
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whereby a person established a mysterious contact between 
himself and the deity. Sometimes it was necessary for the 
animal victim voluntarily to touch the altar, because it was 
thus made manifest that the divinity had chosen it out and 
that the divine spirit had entered into it. In the Megarian 
legend mentioned above, the son who is sacrificed by the father 
had laid hands on the altar, and is slain by the sacred wood 
that he had touched. We may suppose then the Rhodian victim 
had marked himself out for sacrifice by this accidental contact, 
or was compelled to touch by the priests : in any case they are 
here immolating a human being who has just been in mystic 
communion with the deity and is thus himself temporarily 
divine. Of the Leukadian ritual nothing is recorded that gives 
us any clue as to its original significance; their choosing male- 
factors as victims suggests that the oblation was piacular, or 
was perhaps intended as an ejection of the sin-bearer, but there 
may have been confusion here as in the Thargelia. A gloss 
in Photius that wants emending suggests that the priests at 
times may have thrown themselves over, and if so, at Leukas 
as elsewhere, a sacred personage? died a sacrificial death ?7? °. 

It may be that the two latter cases are examples of a 
vegetation-ceremony that Greek legends attest, which con- 
sisted in throwing into the water an image or an incarnation 
of the vegetation-deity for the probable purpose of renewing 
his or her youth>: and this may occasionally have become 
confused with the casting of the human scapegoat into the 
sea, which Photius seems to think was a common practice 77°, 
And in certain cults where the character of the dcity as a 
vegetation-power was very prominent, as in those of Dionysos 
` and Aphrodite, the belief could thus prevail that the divinity 
passed away in temporary dcath. 


a We hear of Aphrodite throwing 
herself down the rock, vide vol. 2. 
p. 650. 

b We find this ritual shadowed in 
Cretan legend, vide vol. 2, p. 447 note c, 
p. 637 ; the record of the Attic Thar- 
gelia suggests Cretan influences, attested 
by the story of Androgeos' murder, and 


by the associations with Apollo Del- 
phinios: it is curious that Aigeus— 
whose house becomes the Delphinion— 
flings himself into the sea about the 
time of the Pyanopsia, and that Theseus 
ends like his father; but these are prob- 
ably legends derived from Poseidon- 
ritual. 
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But now that the evidence has been scrutinized, we cannot 
find that such ritual, though it might often attach itself to 
Apollo as an inheritance from an older or lower religious 
stratum, ever succeeded in marring the brightness of his 
character or clouding it with chthonian associations. Even if 
his priest Karnos or Karneios, his temporary incarnation, might 
at one time have had to die in ritual, the idea of the ceremony 
does not appear to have been pressed to any such strained 
logical conclusion as that in his death the god died also. 

The account of the Boeotian Daphnephoria brings once 
more the physical functions of this deity into clearer light 
than his intellectual or spiritual nature?*'. The description 
of it in Pausanias ?% ” might indeed lead us to suppose that it 
was nothing more than a feast of purification: he merely tells 
us that the strongest and most beautiful boy was selected from 
one of the noble houses at Thebes to be the yearly priest of 
Apollo Ismenios, *and they call him the laurel-bearer, for all 
the boys bear crowns of laurel? The procession with laurel 
boughs points to some ceremony of lustration such as that 
which we find in the Delphic Stepteria. But Pausanias has 
given us only an inadequate description of the Daphne- 
phoria, of which a more detailed account has been preserved 
by Photius?*?; every ninth year the priests in Boeotia 
brought laurels to the temples of Apollo, accompanied by 
choruses of maidens singing hymns: the ceremony of the 
daphnephoria was as follows: “they decorate a log of olive- 
wood with laurels and variegated flowers ; on the top of ita 
bronze ball is fitted, and from this they suspend smaller balls ; 
about the middle of the log they attach purple garlands. 
setting the smaller balls round in a circle, and they cover up 
the lower parts of the log in a saffron-robe. The upper 
ball signifies for them the sun, with whom they connect 
Apollo, the lower one the moon, and the others that are 
attached the stars: the garlands symbolize the course of the 
year, for they fashion 365. The ceremony of the daphne- 
phoria is begun by a boy whose parents are both alive; his 
nearest of kin carries the garlanded log, which they call 
koro; then follows the “ daphnephoros ” himself, holding the 
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laurel, with long hair flowing on his shoulders, wearing a 
golden crown, clad in shining raiment to his feet, and shod in 
shoes called *iphikratides, he is followed by a chorus of 
maidens holding out suppliant boughs.’ There is much here 
of great interest for primitive ritual, and, thanks mainly to the 
labours of Mannhardt and Frazer, it is not hard to interpret 
the main purpose of the Daphnephoria. It belongs to the 
maypole processions, universal in the peasant-religion of 
Europe, of which the object is to quicken the vitalizing 
powers of the year in the middle of spring * or at the begin- 
ning of summer. As regards the balls with which the tree was 
hung, Photius no deubt correctly gives the traditional inter- 
pretation®, which is supported by the curious fact of the 365 
garlands. But one finds the same custom of decking the 
maypole with metal balls and garlands cited by Mannhardt* 
from North Germany, and he declares the former to be merely 
the substitute of gilded eggs, the symbol of fertility. It is 
noteworthy also that the tree in the Daphnephoria is treated 
anthropomorphically, the saffron-robe that is wrapped round 
the lower stem being often used as a sacred garment in the 
cult of Dionysos, who is specially and prominently a tree-god: 
There is no direct evidence of sun-worship here ; but the ritual 
savours rather of sun-magic, even if we are certain that the 
balls were really solar and astral symbols". Such vegetation- 
ritual, of which tree-cult and solar magic are integral parts, 
was immemorial in Greece. and, owing to different local 
accidents, attached itself to different higher worships, here to 
an Athena, there to an Apollo. nor has Christianity shaken 
off the parasitic growth. The Daphnephoria, then, brings no 
real support to the old theory that Apollo developed from 
Helios, nor need wc take Photius statement about thcir 
assimilation to represent a real Bocotian dogma. 


a [t is almost certain that the Daphne- b Cf. the disks or globes consecrated 
phoria was a spring festival: the laurel- to the sun at Iguvium, Warde Fowler, 
bearers proceeded to the temple of Aoman Festivals, p. 139. 

Apollo Ismenios and Galaxios; and the ° Baumkultus, p. 177. 
latter title denotes the god who brings 4 The same is true of the parallel» 
the milk to the cattle in spring, hence to the Daphnephoria quoted by Frazer, 
the spring-month FaAafıwv in Delos. Golden Bough, 3, p. 301. 
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Another interesting feature of this Boeotian ritual is the 
temporary apotheosis of the boy-priest, who is the living 
incarnation of Apollo. No doubt it was the aboriginal idea in 
Hellenic priesthood that the priest incarnates the deity, but 
this became fainter in the latter days of Hellas before the 
Oriental religions revived it; it was rarely presented so 
prominently as in the Boeotian Daphnephoria and the Delphic 
Stepteria. 

Such a devöpodopla as appears in the former rite is men- 
tioned by Strabo? as common in the service of Apollo, but we 
can quote no other instance of it except in the ecstatic ritual 
of Magnesia mentioned above. 

The Attic Pyanopsia??, the only recorded festival of 
. Apollo that fell in late autumn, belongs to the agrarian class 
of festivals already examined. Falling on the seventh of 
Pyanepsion, it was a thanksgiving service and a consecration 
of the later fruits and cereals to the harvest-god. The special 
ritualistic act from which the festival took its name was ‘the 
cooking of the zvavos,’ a dish of pulse or beans or a sort of 
ravomeppla, supposed to be commemorative of the common 
meal shared by the companions of Theseus on their safe 
return from Crete. Hc landed on the seventh day of this 
month, and the festival was said to have been instituted by 
him in fulfilment of his vow to Apollo Delphinios. And the 
eipesiovn, which has been mentioned in connexion with the 
Thargelia, figures again and more prominently in the Pya- 
nopsia: its magical use is set forth in the song of the boys 
which has been handed down by Pausanias and Plutarch: 
“the eiresione brings figs and rich loaves, a measure of honey 
and oil to mix, a cup of pure wine, that it may go mellow to 
bed.’ The wine is poured over the bough as a charm, and this 
method of sympathetic magic needs no comment 26°*, An 
interesting gloss in Hesychius ?? ? preserves for us the fact that 
the elpeotavy was called kopvfaMa, a word meaning ' the nurse of 
children,’ whence it appears that this ritual, like the Thesmo- 
phoria, aimed at securing the growth of the family as well 


* In the vague passage already noticed, p. 253, note a. 
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as the fertility of the fields, an extension of purpose which 
followed, perhaps, when the elpeoidvn was engrafted on the 
Apolline worship? For these agrarian rites with their 
vegetation-magic and cereal sacraments” were certainly older 
in Attica than the coming of Apollo. As for the legend of 
Theseus, it was probably only at a very late period that it 
fastened on the Pyanopsia and Thargelia. The hero is not 
essentially an * Apolline' character at all. But if these cere- 
monies came to be associated with the temple of Apollo 
Delphinios, as we have reason to suppose they were, it was 
natural that the Attic Theseus should enter into their story; 
for Delphinios had strong Cretan associations, and the voyage 
of Theseus against the Minotaur, the most glorious event in 
the mythic history of Attica, would also serve as a ready 
explanation for any Cretan elements in Attic or Delian 
religion. 

The festivals of Delos, so far as they are recorded, belong 
to a higher order; they concern rather the history of Greek 
art and poetry, and have little to do with the simple peasant- 
ritual of field and homestead. Vet the agrarian character of 
Apollo was recognized in Delos also, for there was certainly 
some celebration in the island at which * Hyperborean' ámapxaí 
were delivered, the cereal first-fruits of the Greek states*. We 
may ask, when and at what festival were these consecrated ? 
The Delian festal-calendar stil remains uncertain, in spite 


described by Mannhardt, op. cit. 250 
(borrowed by Frazer, op. cit. 2. 321). 

* According to the natural meaning 
of the passage in Pausanias (R. 242 f), 
these were still being delivered in his 
time; the island must have somewhat 
recovered from the destitution caused 
by the Mithridatic ravages, see Strabo 
486, and there seems to have been a 


* Korythaleia was the name of the 
Spartah goddess to whom the nurses 
consecrated the boys, vide Artemis, R. 
72: the phrase in Hesychius, rv 
brepóptov Heöv, is quite correct : Mann- 
hardt, Ant. Wald. Feld, Kult. p. 242, 
n. 1, accepts the impossible emendation 
inepBóperoy 6ctov : his whole account of 
the eipeaidwn is marred by his mixing 


up the * Hyperborean” legend with it. 
which plays no real part in the eipe- 
avn ritual. 

b An interesting parallel to the Pya- 
nopsia is found in a Lithuanian harvest- 
ritual, in which a sacramental meal of 
com and beer plays the chief part, 


revival of its ancient prestige in the first 
and second centuries A. D., as we gather 
from the Delian inscription concerning 
the pioussacrificial offerings of the Chians 
* who renewed all the ancient usages, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. * Delos.’ 
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of the recent epigraphic discoveries. The coming-in of the 
first-fruits, cereal and vegetable, evidently implies a summer- 
festival and a panegyris or gathering of the representatives 
of the states, and Callimachus associates the ¿mapxa( with the 
arrival of the choruses?*?e, But these latter would appear to 
be intended for the famous ‘ Delia, which Thucydides supposes 
the author of the Homeric Hymn to be describing in the well- 
known passage about the gathering of the Ionians 33 who 
delight Apollo ‘with boxing, dancing, and song’ Now the 
scholars who have recently dealt with the subject, since the 
evidence published by the French, have concluded that the 
Delia was a spring-festival, one placing it in the Delian month 
'Iepós, which corresponds to February-March”, another in 
Galaxion about the March equinox*. And certain passages 
in ancient literature seem to accord with this view : ‘the cities 
send choruses as pledges to Apollo when sweet spring begins 
and the nightingale lays its eggs, says Dionysius the traveller ; 
Theognis speaks of the far-famed hekatombs that the peoples 
send to Phoebus * when spring begins, and the god is gladdened 
with the lyre and the paean, and the voices of the choruses' 262, 
We can hardly doubt but that the reference is to Delos and 
its great festival. Then we have the legend preserved by 
Servius that Apollo, after spending the winter months in 
Lycia, arrives in Delos to spend the six summer months 
there!^*; and the éménuia or divine visitations, which are 
not infrequently mentioned in the religious record of Greece", 
would be the natural occasion for a festal celebration. 
Servius may be only paraphrasing Vergil who describes 
Apollo leaving wintry Lycia and visiting Delos his mother- 
land, and there instituting choruses: * around the altars dance 
a mingled band of Cretans, Dryopes, and painted Aga- 
thyrsi ^? e” We suppose the poet to be referring to the season 
of spring, but the mention of the Agathyrsi throws an air of 


* Bull. Cori. Hell, 1881-1883. Hell, 1903, p. 78. 

> Robert, //ermes, 21, p. 168. The * Mommsen in  Bursian- Miller 
names and order of the Delian months /akresbericht. 1886, pp. 333-347- 
are clearly established by recently dis- 3 Vide Supra, p. 258, note b. 


covered inscriptions, e.g. Bull. Corr. 
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unreality over the passage; their only significance is their 
allusion to the Hyperborean offerings, which must have come 
in the early summer, if at all. The statement in Thucydides, 
that the Athenians organized the great penteteris of the Delia 
after they had purified the island in the winter, is also regarded 
as a proof that the Delia occurred in early spring 263 b, 

It will be felt that this evidence is on the whole very vague: 
if we believe that the choruses started in early spring, we 
must allow for some delay on the voyage and for some in- 
terval after arrival in Delos, during which they might practise. 
And the statement of Thucydides, when examined carefully, 
gives us no chronological clue: some time after the winter- 
purification the Athenians instituted the Delia on a grand 
scale—how long after he does not care to say. It is very 
likely that the Delians themselves practised an annual purifi- 
cation before their great celebration ; the inscriptions? prove 
that they purified their temple every month, and Plutarch ?*! 2 
refers to “the great purification” at Delos, which, from the con- 
text, seems to have just preceded the coming-in of the Hyper- 
borean first-fruits, that is to say, was an early summer ritual. 

Meantime it must be regarded as a riori improbable that 
the Ionians and the Greek states generally would have sent 
choruses of boys and valuable offerings across the seas before 
or about the March equinox: there was no constraining 
dogma about the exact date of Apollo's coming to Delos”, but 
he would probably be supposed to arrive when it was con- 
venient for his worshippers to arrive; and Aegean navigation 
is dangerous and unpleasant till near the end of April. 

It is recorded that the Delians believed Apollo to have been 
born on the seventh of Thargelion?*?^; this was also the Athe- 
nian belief, and no Apolline festival occurred in Athens, so far 
as the record goes, before that date. Would the Delians have 
instituted his great celebration before his birthday? It does 
not seem likely, and has not yet been proved. The inscriptions 
speak of rà Aia. kai "AgoAA diria 3425, 2634, probably a double 


* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 22. Zeus Soter, and Athena Soteira in the 
b For instance, Apollo shared in a month Lenaion, almost in mid-winter, 
Delian sacrifice offered to Artemis Leto, vide Athena, R. 114°. 
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name for one complex festival*; but they give no sure clue 
as to its date. If we suppose it to have fallen on the seventh 
of Thargelion, the cities would have begun to think about their 
choruses in early spring, and we could still understand thc 
passages in Theognis, Vergil, and Dionysius. We could also 
understand that the legend of Theseus could be engrafted upon 
this Delian festival; for he sailed on the sixth of Munychion, 
and might have settled matters with the Minotaur in time 
to return to Delos, to institute his crane-dance and to award 
his prize of the palm-leaf crown on the seventh of Tharge- 
lion 3452422, 2638, And that there was some great Apolline 
ceremony in Delos in this month, in fact a Delian Thargelia, 
almost follows of necessity from Theophrastos' statement that 
the “leading Athenians danced round the temple of Apollo De- 
lios, wearing Theran garments, and this is the Apollo to whom 
they consecrate the Thargelia’*!=. “There was no temple 
of Apollo Delios in Athens. Only, the seventh of Thargelion, 
on which Athens might consecrate some first-fruits to the 
god, is too early for the arrival in Delos of the Hyperborean 
offerings from all parts of the Greek world, especially of those 
coming from the north. For these we must assume a date 
somewhat later in the summer. Could this supposed summer- 
festival have been the Delia to which the Homeric hymn 
refers? The great Ionic panegyris and the Hyperborean 
legend are the two facts with which the earliest account of 
Delos has to reckon. Is it natural to suppose that they were 


* That the two names (R. 2631) 
designate one continuous festival is also 
Mommsen’s view (loc. cit.) : it does not 
seem likely that two separate great 
festivals, both equally Apollo's, should 
be called the one Afà: the other 
’AmoAAumie: we know that strangers 
frequented the latter, and choruses of 
boys were sent ; but it is not probable 
that choruses were sent twice in the 
year from the cities. Again the cho- 
ragic inscriptions mention always 'AsoA- 
Ada ral Arovúcia, never the Ankıa 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 103, lists 
ofxopryot, third century B. C.); naturally, 


if the Apollonia are the same as the 
Delia. Mommsen, who gives convincing 
reasons for placing the Delian Dionysia 
in Galaxion, maintains that the Apollonia 
must have preceded these, though in 
the same month, because the choragic 
lists always mention them first. I can- 
not see the force of this reason : the long 
accounts of the hieropoei followed a 
chronological order of the months : but 
the lists of the choregi had only two 
festivals to mention at all: they could 
mention these in order of importance, 
not necessarily in order of time. 
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wholly independent of each other, and that the states would find 
it convenient to send their corn-carriers in one month and their 
choruses and ‘theoroi’ in another“? But whatever may have 
been the aboriginal practice, the evidence at present available 
seems to point to a festival in the island early in Thargelion, 
and there is nothing that forbids us calling this the Delia- 
Apollonia. Then the summer-festival, when the offerings come 
—which Callimachus, let us remember, associates with the 
xopoí of the cities—is a festival without a name. Nor have 
we a name for that autumn-festival in Delos, of which we 
get a glimpse in Menander's statement that the *departure of 
Apollo,' somewhere about the end of October, was solemnized 
in Delos and Miletos with óuvol àmomeumrwo(. And perhaps 
it was this autumn-festival that was associated with the legend 
of the return of Theseus who reached Attica on the seventh 
of Pyanopsion. Apolline festivals in fact may have multiplied 
in Delos since the earliest settlement of the island ; and the 
influence of the Athenian calendar may have caused changes 
in the Delian. 

The great Pythian festival which fell on the seventh day 
in the month Bukatios^, the.second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar 63, may have originally been a harvest- 
thanksgiving, Apollo being supposed to come down from the 
Hyperboreans to take part in it; but if any agrarian character 
ever attached to it^, this was entirely overshadowed by the 
higher culture of Greece. 

It is more worthy of our attention than the Olympia, because 
the athletic side was always subordinated to the artistic 
and intellectual. The legend of its foundation belongs to the 
legendary history of Greek music and poetry: it gives us 
the name of the Delphian Philammon, who ‘ was the first to 
institute choral dances round the temple,' and was the reputed 


* Note that the Coan month * Dalios’ 
is a summer-month following on 
* Hyakinthios’ (R. 255); I agree with 
Robert's arguments establishing this 
in Hermes, 21, p. 171. 

b See Kirchhoff, Monats. d. Konigl. 
preuss. Akad, 1864, pp. 129-135; 


Mommsen’s Delphika, p. 157. 

° In the historic period it was a ‘pen- 
teteris, celebrated every four years; it 
is said to have originally been held 
every ninth year (R. 256°); if this were 
true we can hardly suppose that its origin 
had anything to do with agrarian ritual. 


U 2 
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author of a poem on Apollo and Artemis 5*4, It was only 


after the Crissaean war that the Amphictyons added athletic 
contests to the Pythia. The earliest competitions were musical 
and poetical, and it appears that at some time later some form 
of tragic recitation was added, of which the theme was the 
death of Python 257; and, as has been mentioned already, the 
vópos TIvdırds, the musical composition specially associated with 
the festival ?9*, was given the same interpretation *. Prizes 
were awarded not only to the poets and musicians, but even 
to painters 5952; and in fact the Pythia may be regarded as 
the prototype of the art-exhibitions of modern Europe, for in 
this festival alone we hear of the famous artists exhibiting 
their works and competing. The great Delphic celebration 
then was pre-eminently the consecration of the highest life 
of Hellas to Apollo; a detailed account of it would form 
a special chapter in the history of Greek music. 

There were other festivals consecrated to Apollo at Delphi 
that fell earlier in the season, and though less brilliant 
are of importance for the special study of Apolline ritual. 
There was a celebration on the seventh of Busios, Apollo's 
birthday ***, an early spring-day which must be regarded as 
marking the time in the year of the god's epiphany at Delphi. 
Somewhere near to this must have fallen the Theoxenia 265, in 
which the newly arrived deity extends hospitality to the other 
gods, especially to Dionysos, as appears from one of the 
recently discovered Delphic hymns: the latter is invoked 
“in these holy hours of spring, and is entreated “to show this 
hymn to the brother-god in the yearly Theoxenia'?95e, This 
festivity then included like the Pythia a competition of the 
poets, and the shade of Pindar, who had deserved well of 
Apollo, was invited with his descendants to partake of the 
banquet: it included also, curiously enough, a sort of vegetable 
show, and a prize was given to him who exhibited the finest 
leek. In the most brilliant ceremonies of the artistic worship, 
the peasant is not wholly forgotten. 


* There is truth in the statement of Delphians allowed ‘the poets and 
the Scholiast on Clemens Alexandrinus,  rhetoricians in the theatres to act the 
for Plutarch, p. 417 F, says that the combat of Apollo with the snake.” 
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This account must close with a notice of the festival 
known as, the *Stepteria'*, which we may call the ‘feast 
of purification? and in connexion with which the ‘cathartic’ 
ideas in the worship of this god may be finally discussed. It 
is described by Plutarch as one of three 'enneaterides' or 
festivals held every ninth year at Delphi, and was regarded 
partly as a holy drama enacting the death of Pytho, and the 
consequent flight of Apollo to Tempe, where he is purified 
and whence he returns in triumph bearing the sacred laurel. 
Combining the accounts given by Plutarch and Aelian 264 e, s, 
we can construct the following picture of the ritual: on 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy, conspicuous 
probably for his beauty, proceeds with a band of boys chosen 
from the best families under the escort of certain sacred 
women called ‘Oleiai, who carry torches and conduct the 
youtbs in silence to a cabin that was constructed near the 
Pythian temple in the form of a royal palace, and which was 
regarded as the abode of Python: this they set fire to and 
overturn the table, and without looking round fly through the 
doors of the temple. Then the boy-leader feigns to go into exile 
and even servitude; afterwards they all proceed together to 
Tempe, where they are purified at an altar, and having plucked 
the sacred laurel that grew there and made crowns for them- 
selves with its leaves, they all return home along the sacred 
Pythian way (of which the route has been described above”), 
and in a village near Larissa, called Deipnias, ‘ the village of the 
banquet, the boy-leader partakes of a solemn meal, probably 
a sacrament ; they return to Delphi in triumph, accompanied 
by flute-music ; and the sacred laurel they bring back serves 
to fashion the crowns for the Pythian victors. 

No recorded religious service is so characteristically Hellenic 
as this, and perhaps none so fascinating. It is obviously in 


* The form XZrenrnpia is of better 
authority than Xerrípia, vide Frazer, 
Paus. 3, p. 55: the word may be derived 
from the purificatory crowns brought 
back by the boys; an old meaning of 
aripav= “to purify or expiate, has been 
assumed by Miss Harrison and others, 


Hell, Journ. 1899, p. 223, note 1: this 
sense is not proved, or necessary to 
assume, but orépn and arepew could be 
used of any offerings to the deity such 
as the Hyperborean first-fruits wrapped 
in straw, vide R. 2424. 

b pp. 103-104. 
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the main an expiatory ritual ; and we may conclude that it 
was celebrated in the early summer, because such piacular 
rites are commonly performed before the harvest, and the 
laurels which are brought back are intended to be used for 
the summer Pythia*. But certain difficulties arise when we 
consider the details of the record and the whole significance 
of the Stepteria. The ancient writers who describe it 
evidently regarded it as a mimetic representation of Apollo's 
adventures after he had slain the Pythian snake. But in 
nearly all the similar examples afforded by classic cult which 
we can control, the ritual-legend grows out of the ritual and 
is subsequent to it. Only we must admit the possibility that 
the legend may have acquired sufficient influence and vitality 
to have come at last to impose a certain form on the ritual 
itself. Thus the boy-leader, who here as in the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria certainly incarnates the deity, feigns to go into 
slavery ; some other explanation may be found, but it is 
natural to think that he is here imitating the god, who goes 
into slavery with Admetos because this was a recognized 
means of atoning for bloodshed». But there is no whisper of 
a myth that Pytho, venerable serpent-deity though he may 
have been, actually lived in a ‘stately cabin’ like a ‘king’s 
palace, and that Apollo set fire to it after kicking over the 
table. We may suspect that all this was not ‘mimetic’ at all, 
but part of the mere ritual of purification*. That temporary 
cabin reminds us of the tent in which Orestes was purified in 
Troezen??*: as the boys were led to it in silence by the 
sacred women before their journey, may it not have served as 


* [t was summer when Apollo came 
back from the Hyberboreans to Delphi 
according to Alkaios (R. 256%) ; and the 
boys' journey from Tempeappearsto have 
been the counterpart of the return of the 
god. Yet the Boeotian Daphnephoria, 
which resembled the Delphic ritual in 
many respects, seems to have been a 
spring-festival, vide supra, p. 285, note a. 

b Vide vol. r, p. 73, note d. The cus- 
tom existed in the pre-Christian society 
of Iceland. 

* Dr. Frazer in his commentary on 


Pausanias explains the whole ritual as 
mimetic: the value of his note—vol. 3, 
p. 55—is chiefly in the curious parallels 
he adduces from modern savage life of 
purification after slaying certain animals 
(which are not necessarily those that 
are worshipped by the tribe): thus in 
Dahomey a man who slays a ‘ fetich- 
snake,’ enters a faggot-hut thatched with 
dry grass; this is then set on fire and he 
escapes as he can, running the gauntlet 
of the tribe, who hurl things at him till 
he reaches a river. 
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the place of their preliminary lustration? Then, as being con- 
tagious with their miasma, it is naturally purified by fire or 
burned when they have done with it. The overthrowing 
of the table may denote the destruction of the contaminated 
furniture, as modern savages destroy the furniture in the house 
of a friend when a child is born. Then the boys flee without 
looking round, so as to avoid the maleficent influences which 
are always near on such occasions. All this may have been 
preceded or accompanied by a dance representing the combat. 
But we cannot suppose that it was the exigencies of the drama 
and the compelling influence of a myth that sent the boys to 
Tempe: especially as the Daphnephoria in Boeotia had no 
association with the Python-story. We may believe that the 
procession of the laurel-bearers along the Sacred Way was part 
of a great ceremony of public lustration, which associated 
Delphi with the ancient shrine of Apollo in the north. 
Evidently the boys left the city in haste, for the first part 
of their march was supposed to imitate a flight or pursuit. 
Were they leaving hurriedly because the sins of the com- 
munity were upon them? At any rate, unlike the usual scape- 
goats, they return purified and rejoicing, bringing purification 
totheir people. Now,asthe boy-priest no doubt incarnated the 
youthful god in the Delphic as in the Boeotian Daphnephoria, 
it was quite natural that the belief should arise that what the 
boy was doing the god had also done, and that the boy was 
repeating in a mimetic show what the god had done in earnest. 

Hence grew the dogma that the death of even Python was 
a stain on the pure nature of Apollo, which only the journey 
to Tempe and the efficacy of the cleansing laurel could purge. 
It points to the prevalence of a belief that even justifiable or 
accidental homicide is a cause of ‘miasma’ or religious 
impurity, and reveals the propagandist emulation of Delphi 
to win for their god the supremacy over the Greek ritual of 
purification. 

We may now gather examples legendary or historical of 
the cathartic mission of Apollo 22% 264i. 7?, The earliest 
literary record is the passage in the epic of Arktinos con- 
cerning the purification of Achilles from the blood of 
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Thersites in Lesbos, where he was cleansed by Apollo and 
Artemis. The later literature, which supplies us with a store 
of illustrations, naturally gives us no clue for determining 
at what time any particular myth of this type arose. The 
typical instance that occurs at once is the purification of 
Orestes. The full consideration of his legend would require 
a special chapter; it is only necessary for the present to note 
that the intervention of Delphi belongs to the post-Homeric 
record, and indicates the moral predominance of A pollo as the 
avenger of public wrong, and claims an independent efficacy 
for the Apolline katharsis. For no doubt the purification that 
Apollo grants was originally supposed to set him free; it is 
only at a later date that the claims of the Attic law-court 
began to be heard, and state-morality comes to impose laws 
upon religion to which even the gods must submit. So 
prevalent and powerful was the legend in Greece that any 
locality in which an elaborate ritual of purification with 
accompanying ideas of ‘tapu’ was established might attract 
the story of Orestes: thus it worked its way into the ritual- 
legend of the Attic Choes, in which men took a meal together 
but each apart at his separate table, and they accounted for 
this restriction as if it were a reminiscence of the guarded 
hospitality which they had once shown to the matricide?. 
Still more prominent was it in the purificatory ritual of 
Troezen, which was associated mainly with the temple of 
Apollo Thearios??*. A tent stood before the shrine, in 
which a certain guild of purifiers met on fixed days, and took 
a solemn meal together: probably they were performing 
certain lustral rites for the community, and isolation was 
obligatory in such ceremonies because of the miasma; but 
they styled themselves the descendants of those who had 
purified Orestes, and they called the tent after him ; also the 
laurel that grew outside the tent, the emblem of the purifying 
power of the god, was said to have sprung from the xadapoıa, 
the things that they had used in his purification and had buried 
there. Inthe same temple, Theseus was purified from the blood 
of the Pallantids, which he had justifiably shed. Many other 


* Vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 124^. 
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localities no doubt possessed special rituals of Apolline puri- 
fication and invented various legends to explain them: at 
Amyklai, doubtless through Apollo, Herakles was purified 
from the death of Iphitos; and it was in his temple at Sikyon 
that the daughters of Proitos were healed of their madness by 
means of purifications taught them by Melampos 22 *. 

The last mentioned story suggests a reflection. Melampos 
is a Dionysiac personage and his cathartic methods belong to 
the ritual of Dionysos. Yet Apollo succeeds in annexing him. 
We may detect here the anxious efforts of the Delphic priest- 
hood to secure for the god a monopoly in this important 
department. For other deities were purifiers besides Apollo, 
for instance Zeus Meilichios who healed the first murderer 
Ixion, Demeter, Athena*, Artemis, and especially Dionysos. 
Nor was the Delphic policy altogether successful. The great 
Greek mysteries, with which Apollo had little to do, had 
each their own system of purification, and Zeus Meilichios 
could not be displaced at Athens or elsewhere by the younger 
god. Nor in the great lustration performed by Epimenides 
the Cretan, to cleanse Athens from the Kylonian stain, do we 
find any recognition of Apollo, though it is he that bids the 
Athenians send for the prophet >. 

Yet Apollo's dictation and authority in this matter was 
amply recognized by the Greek states. Their representatives 
who went to consult Delphi in times of public distress might 
bring back an admonition ‘to purify the city'"?4, And the 
soothsayers and purifiers whom a state might employ would 
often receive their diploma from Delphi; Apollo Pythios 
recommended Bakis to the Lacedaemonians as a person who 
could purify their women of the madness that possessed 
them 222 f, 

Nowhere did this function of Apollo's receive fuller public 
recognition than at Athens, especially in the matter of 


* Vide the story of the purification of regards the purification of Herakles by 
the Danaides by Athena and Hermes, the Athenians as the first instance of 
Apollod. 2. 1, 5. katharsis applied to homicide; but 

* Vide Diog. Laert. bk. 1, c. 3, makes no mention of Apollo. 

§§ 110, 112. The Parian chronicle 
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homicide, about which the equitable temper and the super- 
stitious nervousness of the people made them particularly 
sensitive: the state maintained three ‘exegetae’ or directors 
of ritual who took their authority from Delphi, and whose 
function it was to cleanse those who for any cause were in 
a condition of &yos or religious impurity ??3; and Plato in the 
Laws has Athenian practice in mind, when he legislates that 
*he who slays a friend against his will shall be purified in 
accordance with the law that has come to us concerning these 
things from Delphi’??? f, 

It is a reasonable view that these cathartic ceremonies are 
of somewhat late origin in the development of the Apolline 
worship. For instance, the association of Orestes with Apollo 
is certainly post-Homeric ; the Troezenian legend of Theseus 
belongs to the time when Attic myths were beginning to 
travel abroad, and this marks the close of the Epic period: 
the figure of Melampos in the story of the Proetides seems to 
indicate the migration of Dionysos into the Peloponnese, and 
this was one of the latest events in the history of Greek 
religion before the historic period. Nor do we discover these 
ceremonies in the rites of those festivals which we may believe 
most ancient, the Karneia, for example, or the Hyakinthia ; 
and reason has been shown for supposing that the pappaxoí of 
the Thargelia were not really associated with Apollo. Again, 
most of the purification-ritual of Apollo and most of the 
legends concerning it deal with cases of bloodshed ; and it 
has been maintained by ancient as well as modern scholars 
that Homer did not think of homicide as a personal stain. 
This is true on the whole, although we may trace the embryo 
of the idea in the expression of Hector's that one * may not 
offer libation with unwashed hands or pray to God when 
stained with gore and filth*' Certainly the poet was unaware 
of or ignored the idea that the shedding of blood fastened 
upon the slayer an unseen stain which could only be cleansed 
by elaborate lustral ceremonies: he knows of the incest and 
parricide of Oedipus ; but in the Homeric version the king is 
not driven forth accurst but remains ruling his kingdom, 


^ 71.6. 266. 
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though troubled in his mind. Only, it is difficult to believe 
that the whole ritual of purification and the conception of 
a miasma generated by certain acts and by the contact 
of certain things were developed in Greece wholly in the 
post-Homeric age: these are found so widely prevalent in 
the primitive societies of the world that we can hardly 
imagine the pre-Homeric Greek to have escaped them?. They 
are intimately associated with the chthonian powers, whose 
worship was aboriginal in Greece but did not appeal to 
Homer ; they have much to do with ghost-cult and the wrath 
of the dead, but Homer is happily indifferent to the powers 
and terrors of the departed spirit. In fact Homer is in many 
respects more modern than the age that immediately followed 
him; and in this age there was a great emergence, probably 
a revival, of ghost-cult and chthonian ritual which may have 
been quickened by the diffusion of Dionysiac worship. This 
fear of the dead wrought great good in that it may have 
evoked a sense of the responsibility of the whole community 
in regard to murder?. On the other hand it may have 
temporarily hindered the development of a rational law of 
homicide, by overshadowing society with the terror of the 
Erinys; for the Erinys is the incarnation of the dead man's 
wrath, and the ghost is naturally angry whether the man was 
rightfully or wrongfully killed. It was natural that men 
should look to Apollo to provide a remedy ; first because of 
the great development in this period of the authority of the 
Pythian shrine as a centre of consultation, and then, perhaps, 
because the bright and genial nature of Apollo, his antagonism 
to the shadowy powers of the chthonian world, was part of his 
aboriginal character. Thus we have seen that the Argives, after 
the death of a relative, put off the miasma of the funeral by 
entering into communion with Apollo through a sacramental 
meal. And, finally it may be urged that the descriptive 


* The view expressed in Stengel's ^ Vide my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 139- 
Griechische Alterthümer that lustration- 152. Plato tries to turn the belief in the 
ceremonies were originally un-Greek is wrath of the dead, as well as the doctrine 
not confirmed by any special or general of retribution after death, to a moral 
anthropological evidence. effect, Laws, 927 B, cf. 870 E. 
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epithet $oißos of which the meaning has already been con- 
sidered *, and which was an immemorial appellative of Apollo, 
probably points to the conception of purity attaching to this 
god in the earliest period of which we have any record or 
trace. 

But there were two special causes, both operative in the 
post-Homeric period, for this intimate concern of Apollo's 
with cathartic ritual. One—I would suggest—was the entrance 
of Dionysos into the polytheism of Hellas: Apollo was saved 
from the dangers of his rivalry by the dexterity of his 
Pythian priests, who bring about a brotherly alliance between 
the two divinities. But the Dionysiac religion was richly 
furnished with ceremonies of lustration and the ideas of 
cathartic deliverance. And Apollo may have appropriated 
these and used them at Delphi: this hypothesis might at least 
explain the mysterious presence of those women called ai 
"Oaeía: in the action of the Stepteria, for these are the names 
of the Minyan women who figure in the Dionysiac festival at 
the Bocotian Orchomenos known as the Agrionia®. Another 
cause is more obvious, the influence of Crete, where there was 
in very old times a system of cathartic ritual attached to the 
Cretan Zeus, in whom something of a Dionysiac character 
may be recognized *, and whence travelled the cult of Apollo 
Delphinios to Delphi and Athens. It is certain that cere- 
monies of purification from homicide attached to this cult, as 
under its protection arose the court ¿z Aerdıvio in Athens to 
try cases of manslaughter where justification was pleaded. If 
this were instituted by Drako, as Grote maintains, its institu- 
tion would fall near the time when the Cretan Epimenides 
was summoned to Athens to purify the city from sacrilegious 
bloodshed. Finally, as showing the part played by Crete in 
this department of Hellenic religion, those legends are of 
importancc that tell of Apollo's visit to Crete to purify himself 
from the death of Python 222 g, 264 i, 

As regards the xaÜápeia or means of lustration, there is 
nothing specially characteristic of Apolline, as distinct from 


* Vide supra, p. 140. * Vide vol. 1, pp. 37, 38. 
> Plut. Quaest. Graec. 38. 
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other, purification, except the use of the laurel’. The reasons 
that marked out this tree for such a function may have been 
partly natural—the purity of the air by the laurel-grove--but 
probably religious in the first instance ; the god was associated 
closely with his sacred tree, and therefore the carrying of the 
laurel-bough in the festivals that have been described, or the 
act of the suppliant who lifted the bough from A pollo's altar, 
ensured a divine communion that would cleanse the air from 
evil influences. In the Troezenian ritual-legend, the laurel is 
said to spring from the buried «adapeıa: and in the monu- 
ments that represent Apollo officiating as cleanser, his constant 
attribute is the laurel-bough. 

Water also has naturally a lustral power in his as in other 
ritual, and the Troezenians use this as one of the means of 
cleansing Orestes, and holy water was not infrequently placed 
outside the ancient temples >. 

We have records also of a peculiar fire-purification which is 
noticeable here. Among the ancient Greeks as among other 
peoples the notion prevailed that the hearth-fire and still 
more the holy temple-fire was sensitive to impurities?; and 
that therefore after some great sacrilege, or perhaps annually 
at the piacular season, it might be desirable to extinguish the 
fires of the community and to kindle them anew from some 
holy flame. 

The most famous instance is in the account of the feast of 
Eleutheria instituted to commemorate the battle of Plataea: 
the Delphic oracle commanded the generals to extinguish all 
the fires in the country as having been polluted by the 
barbarians, and to fetch new fire from the common hearth of 
Pytho*. Itappears that a similar ceremony of lustration was 


a The water might be sprinkled on susceptibility of the fire to impurity 
the people or on the defiled person with belongs to primitive thought, vide 
the laurel-branch ; it was thus that the Frazer, C. B. 3. 210, 463-464. For 
Milesians were purified in time of plague the ceremonious extinguishing the old 
by the mythical Branchos who bade fires and rekindling the new among the 
them cry aloud during the ceremony Peruvians, Iroquois, Mexicans, Chinese, 
on the names of Hekaergos and certain modern tribes in Africa, cf. id. 
Hekaerge (R. 273%). PP- 249-253. 

b The first expression of this idea is ° Zeus, R. 131. 
in Hesiod, Of. 733. The belief in the 
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practised every year in the island of Lemnos; the fires were 
extinguished for nine days, while a state-vessel was bringing 
holy fire from Delos; if she arrived before the piacular 
chthonian offerings were completed, she remained in the offing 
lest the new fire should catch the contagion; when the fires 
were relit from it, it was said that *a new life began, a phrase 
which reminds us of the purification in some of the mysteries °°. 
The Lemnians were probably purifying themselves from the 
malign influences of the ghost-world, and hence we hear of 
évayiopata in this record; but they naturally explained the 
rite by reference to the evil deed of the Lemnian women who 
murdered their husbands. Two interesting inscriptions at 
Delphi, found some years ago by the French, show that the 
same practice was maintained at Athens as late as the first 
century B. C. ; comparing them together ?'? f, we can only con- 
clude that on some solemn occasion a chariot was dispatched 
from Athens bearing a sacred tripod to Delphi, and returned 
thence bringing holy fire from the Pythian hearth, accom- 
panied by a female ministrant called the rupgópos : and that 
the object was to rekindle some sacred fire in Athens that 
had been extinguished at some season of expiation. We hear 
of no general extinction of fires in Athens; and the perpetual 
fire that was maintained on the Acropolis could only be re- 
kindled, if by mischance it went out, by the pure heat of the 
sun!??; we may therefore be inclined to the supposition put 
forward by the writer who published the inscription? that the 
fire brought from Delphi is intended to replenish the altar of 
Apollo Pythios during or after some such piacular service as 
the Thargelia. 

It appears also that in the cathartic ritual of Greece the 
cfficacy of certain sacred stones was occasionally recognized. 
Orestes sat on the stone of Zeus ‘Kappotas’ and was cured of his 
madness”: as a parallel to this story we may quote the state- 


* M. Couve, Hull. Corr. Hell. 1894, from Delphi. But the improbabilities 
pp. 87-88 : he seems to incline also to of this view are obvious. 
Mommsen’s suggestion that this Athe- > Vol. r, p. 46. For an interesting 
nian ritual alludesto thestory of Herakles Irish parallel see Miss Harrison's ‘ Del- 
defiling the tripod by carrying it away phica,’ Hell, Journ. 1899, p. 237. 
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ment in Pausanias about the Aí(0os cwppovietip, the * sobering 
stone' at Thebes, which in the local legend was said to have 
received this name because Athena flung it at the mad 
Herakles to heal him 3, but which had evidently been used in 
some ritual of purification from the ‘miasma’ of madness; 
for madness in Greek legend is the curse that the dark powers 
send upon the shedder of blood. In another Troezenian 
legend, we hear of the purifiers of Orestes sitting on the sacred 
stone outside the temple of Artemis Avxeia”. Finally, a theory 
recently put forward concerning the Delphic omphalos* is 
noticeable in connexion with these facts: that the omphalos 
was a sacred stone fashioned to indicate the grave-mound of 
the earth-spirit, and that the suppliant who sat or knelt upon 
it, as Orestes does in a vase-representation in the British 
Museum 4, was availing himself of its cathartic virtue. Such 
an act would denote that the person was putting himself into 
communion with the chthonian divinities ; but it is probable 
that the ‘omphalos’ had lost this significance before the 
Orestes-story concerned Delphi, and had become a mere 
symbol of Apollos power. However, the primary legends 
about these miraculous cathartic stones seem to belong to 
another stratum of religion than the Apolline *. 

We may say the same thing of another act in the ceremony 
of ‘katharsis,’ perhaps the most important of all, especially in 
the purification from bloodshed, the lustration with pig's blood. 
In the account of the Ge-cults and of the mysteries, thc 
close association of this animal with the chthonian powers has 
been noted. It was pre-eminently the piacular animal; and 
by the act of homicide the slayer had offended the earth and 


* Paus. 9. 11, 2. 

t Id. 2. 31, 6. 

' Miss Harrison, op. cit.: but it is 
not clear that all cathartic stones are 
‘chthonian’ or earth - stones: in the 
period of stone-worship every stone as 
the abode of a divinity might have a 
miraculous virtue for prophecy or puri- 
fication: on a signet-ring from Knossos, 
published by Dr. A. Evans, Zell. Journ. 


1901, p. 170, Fig. 48, we see a celestial 
god attracted down to his sacred pillar. 

3 Roscher's Zerikon, 3, p. 983. 

* Miss Harrison, op. cit. p. 240, quotes 
the very important example of stone- 
worship in the Orphic Zithika, 351- 
383; its name $oif]rop Aaas, in spite 
of the story that Apollo gave it to 
Helenos, does not necessarily refer to 
Phoebus Apollo, vide supra, p. 141, n. b. 
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the ghost; therefore the washing with pig's blood was the 
means by which the suppliant endeavoured to protect himself 
by the communion of ' blood-friendship' with the chthonian 
powers: we may term it a supplicatory sacrament. Now 
Apollo, though he has no tie with this animal, would advise 
his petitioners who had sinned against these powers to avail 
themselves of its virtue. Therefore he is seen to be purifying 
Orestes with it on a well-known vase in the Louvre; and it 
is probable that the young god was supposed to have used 
it for his own purification at Tempe, where Plutarch says, ‘he 
offered libations (to the shade of Pytho) and did all that men 
do when purifying themselves from the wrath of daimones'— 
a clearly chthonian ritual”. The temple of Delos was purified 
every month with a pig°, and the same animal was carried 
round the Athenian Pnyx to purify the éxxAgoía from evil 
influences. But those who used the lustration of pig's blood 
were certainly not putting themselves in communion with 
Apollo, as those were who bore the purifying laurel in the 
Daphnephoria or Stepteria ?. 

Finaly, we may notice the very important example of 
a genuinely A polline purification, the already mentioned Argive 
€ykrw pa, a word of unexplained origin ??^, Plutarch tells us 
that after the period of mourning for a kinsman's death was 
over, the Argives sacrificed to Apollo, giving barley to his 
priest and taking a portion of the victim's flesh and roasting 
it, not at their own fire which had been extinguished as 
polluted, but by means of fire borrowed from their neighbours. 
We can hardly be wrong in interpreting this as a direct sacra- 
mental communion with Apollo, whereby they shake off the 
cvil influences that might cling to them from the world of 


? Vide Roscher, Zex. 3, p. 983. 

^ De defect. Orac. 15, p. 418 B. 

' Vide Mommsen, Zeste, p. 476, 
n. 4. 

4 Is it some similar idea of cathartic 
communion that explains the scene on 
a British Museum vase, Apollo holding 
a pair of shears near the head of Orestes, 
published .1+ch. Zeit. 1860, Taf. 137. 3? 


From this point of view we might com- 
pare the practice of offering hair on 
graves, Butit is more probable that the 
vase-painter merely wishes to express 
that the god is curing the mortal of 
madness, for Orestes is said to have 
Shorn off his own hair, when he became 
sane, Paus. 8. 34, 3. 


en 
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the dead, an unique instance of a sacramental purification in 
Apollo’s worship *. 

Thus then Apollo endeavoured to deal with the complex 
system of purification that had grown up in the Greek world 
since Homer's period. The god was not responsible for most 
of the ritual nor for its vast predominance; it grew up rather 
under such influences as the terrors of the ghost-world, the 
Dionysiac and the mystery-cults which promised posthumous 
happiness to be obtained by lustration, baptism, and other 
cathartic ceremonies. Its vogue was dangerous, and to some 
extent it infected the later Greek temperament with ‘ sacer- 
dotage.’ The Delphic worship appears in regard to it as 
a directing and restraining influence. For the idea of spiritual 
purity, arising by slow development from the tradition of 
ritualistic purification, and at the same time offering a deliver- 
ance from the burden of it, was attributed, as we have seen, 
by the higher minds to the Pythian Apollo. And indeed the 
superstitious terror of the ghost-world, which influenced many 
of the laws concerning homicide, produced certain social 
results of high value; it helped forward the concept, that 
received powerful expression in fifth-century literature, of the 
sacredness of human life; and the belief that even the acci- 
dental shedding of a slave's blood was a stain was not without 
possibilities of moral growth ^. 

But such beliefs needed moralizing, lest they should prove 
a stumbling-block in the way of legal progress: as they might, 
for instance, if, through excessive consideration for the injured 
feelings of the ghost, they helped to stereotype the view that 
all bloodshed was equally a stain, and also that purification 
would set a man free from social consequences. Now we may 
regard such an epoch-making institution as the court of Apollo 
Delphinios at Athens in two ways: we may believe that its 
institution represented the healthy revolt of utilitarian law 
against the tyranny of religion, the lay mind insisting that 
homicide was not in every case equally a stain, that justifiable 
circumstances might be pleaded, and that only when such 


a Unless we may explain the meal of way, vide supra, p. 293. 
the boy-priest at Deipnias in the same b Antiphon. p. 764. 
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plea was proved should the god's purification and human 
pardon be granted. Or we may suppose that this great social 
idea emanated from the religious system itself, that Apollo 
and his ministers recognized the necessity of a more advanced 
theory concerning homicide, and modified the rules of purifica- 
tion to give it effect. This latter view has been suggested in 
a former passage as somewhat the more probable, though 
usually Greek religion is stimulative rather than creative in 
the sphere of political life. It could only be verified, if we 
could show that at some time before the establishment of such 
courts Apolline purification from bloodshed had come to be 
withheld by the priests at some important centre like Delphi 
or Athens until ‘extenuating or justificatory’ circumstances 
could be shown, which would soon require a special court to con- 
sider them. We have, however, only vague indications that 
this may have been so: no one would purge Ixion from his 
sin till Zeus took pity on him, and no shrine would purify the 
Lacedaemonian king Pausanias from his foul crime against 
the Olynthian maiden. And it is interesting to note that the 
typical Apolline purifications in Greek legend are cases of 
justifiable homicide; Theseus and Orestes could urge moral 
pleas in their behalf. 

Nothing, in fact, is more difficult than to weigh the exact 
contribution of religion on the one hand and the utilitarian 
impulse on the other to any important moral or legal reform 
in ancient society. But whatever view we may take in this 
particular case, we find that the Athenians accredited Apollo 
Delphinios with this momentous advance towards civilized 
law: the god of purification stood in that court as the pro- 


tector of society against the tyranny and terrors of the ghost- 
world. 


* Vide supra, p. 177. the concept of purification upon law 


> I have somewhat developed these and morality in my Hibbert Lectures, 
suggestions concerning the in^uences of chap. 3. 


CHAPTER VI 


MONUMENTS OF THE CULT OF APOLLO 


THE group of monuments connected with this divinity is of 
transcendent importance for the history of Greek art and art- 
mythology; they also provide us with interesting illustration, 
direct or indirect, of most of the cult-ideas that have been 
examined, although few monuments of the actual temple- 
worship may have survived. 

The inquiry into the cult-objects of the earliest period raises 
at once the archaeological question concerning ’Ayueds. The 
emblem or &yaAga of this worship was, as we have seen, almost 
invariably aniconic, the prevalent form being usually the 
conical pillar?, but at Athens apparently a rounded stone 
of altar-shape. Is this a monumental tradition brought in 
from the north, or was Apollo on entering the regions of 
Mycenaean or ‘Minoan’ culture attracted into its circle of 
pillar-worship? Either view might harmonize with archaeo- 
logical fact or probability. The very wide prevalence of 
pillar-cult in the Mediterranean and Anatolian regions in the 
Mycenaean period has been ably demonstrated by Dr. Arthur 
Evans"; but it belongs also to the early religion of northern 
and central Europe. Concerning this, as concerning many 
other problems of prehistoric archacology, it is difficult to 
judge with conviction. No doubt all the Hellenic divinities 
in the pre-Homeric age were likely to be worshipped with 
this aniconic emblem, whether by original right or by right 
of annexation; the immigrant Apollo, wherever he settled 
down, could easily take to himself a Mycenaean or ‘ Minoan’ 
pillar. And the latter appears at least on one monument 

2 Coin Plate A, 15 (Ambrakia, third b Op. cit. Zell, Journ. 1901. 


century B.C.). 
X 2 
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of this age, a Cypriote seal, in the obelisk form proper to 
Agyieus®. But so far as one can gather from the evidence 
collected by Dr. Evans, the sacred pillar of the Mycenaean 
religion stood always before or within a shrine, and not, as 
Agyieus stood, before the private house or in the open country. 
And we can perhaps better explain by the other hypothesis 
the curiously persistent adherence of this particular Apolline 
cult to the aniconic type ; if we suppose, namely, that the 
Agyieus-emblem entered with the wandering deity, and that 
it was specially consecrated by serving to mark certain stations 
along the Sacred Way from the north: and this view would 
also accord with the fact noticed above, that the Carneian 
god, the leader of the migrating host, appears to have had an 
agalma of this very type. It has sometimes been held that the 
Delphic omphalos-stone was also a modified form of the 
Agyieus-column ^: if this were so we should be obliged to 
conclude that it belonged by original right to Apollo, and was 
not taken over from a prior cult. And certainly Photius 
records one shape of the Agyieus in which it must have re- 
sembled an omphalos**; nor was he speaking at random, for 
this is the form of two “agyieis’ found at Pompeii^. Also it 
is a fact of some importance that the omphalos discovered at 
Delphi by the French excavation was erected before the 
temple in such a position as an Agyieus column would occupy. 
Such a form certainly resembled a grave-mound, and could 
easily, by misunderstanding, give rise to the legend—attested 
by late authority only—that the omphalos was the grave of 
Python or Dionysos 4. 

It is not easy to determine the period in which the anthro- 
pomorphic eikon came to displace generally the aniconic 


* Evans, op. cit. p. 173, Fig. 49. 

® Evans, op. cit. p. 173; J. Six, in 
Ath, Mitth. 1899, p. 344. 

* Miss Harrison's opposite theory, 
propounded in Zell, Journ. 1899, p. 
225, &c., which has been alluded to 
already, vide supra, p. 303 (that the 
omphalos was originally the grave- 
mound and mantic altar of the earth- 


»pirit), is attractive and well argued : its 
weakness is the absence of any phrase ot 
record that connected the omphalos 
with Ge, and of any evidence that it 
ever was locally connected with the 
Shrine of Ge; nor does the writer notethe 
Pompeian omphalos-shaped * agyieis,' to 
which Six calls attention, loc. cit. 
Vol. s, Dionysos, R. 35*. 
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agalma. The transition is well illustrated by the record of 
the Amyclaean statue of Apollo, which has been already 
described. No doubt the type is preserved by those Lacedae- 
monian coins that present the figure of a divinity who is armed 
with helmet, spear, and bow*, and whose body from the 
shoulders downwards has—on one coin—the form of a column. 
The goat by his side is specially appropriate to Apollo of 
Amyklai, and the wreath in the field is probably of laurel. 
On three coins presenting the'type we find the figure en- 
veloped from the shoulders downwards in a robe, which, as 
Overbeck remarked”, may have been the garment which the 
women wove for him yearly. Even on these the aniconic form 
emerges clearly. A fourth coin shows the agalma unrobed, 
and it is noteworthy that the columnar term has the downward- 
tapering contour which is characteristic of the Mycenaean 
column® In what way this armed divinity is related to the 
spear-bearing god whom Dr. Evans has discovered on the 
Mycenaean seal? is a difficult question to decide upon. But 
the evidence of the Karneia seems to show that the concept 
of the warrior-deity named Apollo travelled downwards from 
the north; and this belief is somewhat strengthened by the 
record concerning the northern Apollo Pythaeus at Thornax, 
whose art-type was the same as the Amyclaean *, 

Of Apollo the wolf-god the only certain cult-image that 
survives? is preserved by the coins of Tarsos, which are all 
of the late imperial era, but present a type of the deity which 
descends from the archaic period’. In stiff attitude, with his 
legs close together, the god stands on the omphalos or on a 
column, or on a column supported on the omphalos: his hands 
are usually held down and grasping the paws of two wolves 


* In a former volume (2, p. 701) I described by Lucian(R.7)showsno remi- 
have discussed the arguments in favour niscence of the wolf-god : it belongs to 
of naming the coin-figure Aphrodite: the later period when the significance of 
I was wrong in saying that the goat was the term was almost extinct: it is found 
not characteristic of Apollo, vide pp. freely reproduced on Athenian coins, 
Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 3, Munztaf. 


254-258. 
b Kunst. Myth. 5, p. 7- iv. 16. 
* Coin Pl. A, 16. f Coin Pl. A, 17 (vide supra, p. 122): 
* Op. cit. p. 170; cf. p. 108. these have been published by Imhoof- 


* The type of Lykeios at Athens Blumer, Zell. Journ. 1898, Pl. 15. 4. 
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that spring up on each side of him in heraldic fashion. It 
has been noted that a similar arrangement of these animals 
is found in the religious art of the Mycenaean epoch*. The 
probability of an early connexion between Lycia and Cilicia 
has been noted in a former chapter. And as the foundation- 
legend of Tarsos—as of Lycia— points back to Argos, and 
commemorated the name and part of the story of the Argive- 
Lycian hero, Bellerophon P, so the coins of Tarsos attest the 
antiquity of this tradition, and to that extent corroborate it. 
For Perseus, the tutelary hero of the city, is prominent on the 
later coins °, and as early as the fifth century we find Pegasos 
among the coin-types? But the Tarsian coins of Apollo 
Lykeios do not enable us to determine the antiquity of the 
worship at this city: we should indeed be able to trace it back 
to an epoch at least as early as the sixth century if we were 
convinced that the type of the idol were a creation of native 
and indigenous art; but it may well have been borrowed 
directly from Argos, the reputed metropolis, where there long 
lingered the tradition of the ancient xoanon dedicated by 
Danaos to the wolf-god "f, and where the type of the wolf 
long survived on the coins as the symbol of his worship °. 
Archaeological testimony concerning the cult-emblems or 
cult-figure of Apollo the hunter is very scanty. The bow, 
his constant attribute, may have once alluded to this primitive 
trait in his character; but more explicit evidence is supplied 
by a series of Cretan coins, which show us the youthful figure 
of Apollo with bow and stone; and there are Strong reasons, 
as Mr. Wroth has shown, for associating with the hunter-god 
the type of the Cretan wild-goat’s head that is found—en- 


* Supra, p. 116, note a: Dr. Evans Athenian sculptor Attalos is presented 
has kindly shown me an impression of by a coin of the time of Marcus 


the seal. Aurelius, on which the god stands with 
" Strab. p. 673; Steph. Byz. s.c.  hisleftelbow resting on an Ionic column, 
Tapaós. and holding a branch in his right hand 
* Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. (Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
3 Head, Hist. Num. p. 613. Pans. p. 159, Pl. F. F. xxiv) : if this 


€ Vide Argive coin, circ. 200 B.C. is so we may suspect that the remi- 
Brit. Mus. Cat. * Peloponnese, Pl. 28.3. niscence of the wolf was fading from the 
It is possible that the later cult-image worship. 
of Apollo Lykeios at Argos by the f Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v, Crete. 
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circled occasionally with a laurel-crown—on coins of Praisos, 
Hyrtakina, and Elyros*. The other wild animal most frequently 
attached to him in the ordinary art-representations is the roe 
or the stag, and it probably appeared not infrequently in 
monuments of cult. The most famous instance of this class 
that has been recorded and of which some copies have survived 
was the Milesian cult-image of Kanachos, representing the god 
holding a roe in his right hand ^. And we may conjecture that 
a representation similar in idea, showing the animal in trustful 
relation to the god, belonged to the early state-religion of 
Caulonia ; for on an archaic coin that will be discussed below 
a stag is scen in the field looking back and up toa strange and 
enigmatical figure which there are strong reasons for believing 
to be Apollo”. On one monument of Graeco-Roman sculp- 
ture? the god is represented wearing the skin of his favourite 
animal, the nebris, the usual garb of Dionysos, from whom 
we may believe the local artist borrowed it °. 

The pastoral character of Apollo was occasionally ex- 
pressed by the ancient religious agalmata, for instance by the 
statue at Patrai representing him with his foot on the head 
of an ox”; but among those that survive we find it only 
rarely and allusively indicated. There is no archaeological 
evidence that he was ever represented as horned; though 
a misinterpretation of a certain peculiar treatment of the hair 
above his forehead has given rise to this belieff. Coins of 


^ Brit. Mus. Cat. * Crete, pp. xxvi- 
xxviii. 

^ Vide Pl. XXIV. 

© Coin PI. B, 6. 

* Published by Foucart, Pull. Corr. 
Hell. 1882, p. 177 (in the museum at 
Eski-Zaghra, Apollo headless, lyre in 
left hand, griffin at his feet). 

° It has been held that the boar on 
early Lycian coins was intended as a 
symbol of Apollo (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Lycia, p. xxvii). This is probably 
wrong, and the figure with a boar at his 
feet on a late coin of Mallos (Over- 
beck, Ä. M. iii. Münztaf. iv, 8) is more 
probably Amphilochos than Apollo, for 


the boar does not figure in his myth and 
very rarely in his ritual, and no other wild 
animal except the wolf and the stag can 
be proved to have been associated with 
the Apolline cult-monuments of the 
historical period. 

f eg. in Furtwangler-Roscher's 
Lexikon, vol. 1, p. 468. A herme of 
peculiar shape with a ram's head on the 
top has been recently found near Las 
in South Laconia; and Schroeder who 
publishes it believes it to be a therio- 
morphic form of Apollo Karneios, 
Ath. Mitth. 1904, p. 22, Abb. 1; it is 
difficult to determine with exactness the 
name of an isolated monument like this. 
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Delphi present a goat's head in combination with two dol- 
phins, and these may allude to the divine goat-herd as well 
as to the dolphin-god, or to the story of the discovery of the 
oracle by goats. The pastoral god Karneios may be recog- 
nized on a late coin of Gythion—as Professor Gardner has 
pointed out *—on which the figure of Apollo is shown leaning 
on a pillar and therefore probably copied from a cult-image, 
while behind him the idol of Pan appears standing on a 
column with nebris, pedum, and syrinx. Now the record » 
mentions two statues of Apollo at Gythion belonging to the 
public worship, and it is not likely that there were more: 
there are two types of him on the coins, and as one has been 
interpreted with great probability by Professor Gardner? as 
representing Apollo the Founder, who stood in the market- 
place, we are justified in concluding that this with which we 
are dealing presents Karneios. And the adjacent figure of 
Pan serves to suggest what the uncertainty in the ancient 
interpretations of the name might cause us to doubt, that 
the original significance of * Karneios' as a deity of flocks 
and herds had not died out in the rural districts even in late 
times. The other monuments that indicate the function of the 
shepherd-god are a coin of Alabanda°, of late period, on 
which a sheep or a lamb is figured by his feet, a black-figured 
vase on which an ox is represented by his sidef and the 
colossal statue of the seated Apollo holding the shepherd's 
staff, a much restored work of late date in the Museo 
Boncompagni®. 

We have seen that in ritual and cult he assumed not in- 
frequently the character of a divinity of vegetation ; but the 
archaeological evidence is once more almost at fault. The 


? Num. Comm. Paus. p. 60, Pl. N. nymphs dancing round an altar with 
xxiii, worshipper: i a 
? R. 27°; Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. — 1903, vr CHR CUL Me 
° Ib. p. 6o, vide infra, p. 319. ° Overbeck, A. AZ iii, Münztaf. iv. 7 ; 
3 Vide R. 27: we find .\pollo occa- Geogr. Reg. s. z. Caria, p. 451. 
sionally associated with Pan in cult- f Overbeck, op. cit. pp. 47, 57, Atlas 
monuments (vide supra, p. 123), and Pl. 19. 21. ds Í 
a relief has been recently found on E Helbig, Fuhrer, 827; Overbeck, 
the south side of the Acropolis repre- Azlas, Pl. 22. 38. 
senting Pan, Apollo, Hermes, three 
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archaic temple statue at Delos and apparently an ancient idol 
at Olbia represented him with the kalathos, the sign of fertility; 
and we find him with the pomegranate on the coins of Side? ; 
and the kneeling figure with the lyre and with the flower 
raised to his face on a Tarentine coin of the archaic period 
may be derived from the cult of Apollo Hyakinthos”. And 
we can scarcely doubt but that this lyre-bearing personage 
is Apollo, whose worship was prominent at Tarentum ; the 
kneeling posture is no insuperable difficulty, for the early 
numismatic art loved to adapt the forms to the given space, 
and a kneeling Apollo is found on the coins of Kyzikos 
among other types of kneeling figures which do not appear 
to be posed for any dramatic purpose °. 

We might have expected to find in the religious art some 
allusion to the widespread custom of sending harvest offer- 
ings to the god ; and possibly we may interpret the symbol 
of the barley-ear in this sense, which we find on an early coin 
of Selinus below a chariot driven by Artemis and Apollo 3; or it 
may allude generally to his agrarian character. In the group 
of representations that deal in various ways with the Hyper- 
borean myth, there is none that seems to recognize the ritual 
of the ‘Hyperborean’ corn-offerings®, except possibly a certain 
coin-type of Pantikapaion in the fourth century B.C.' A 
lion-headed griffin, horned and winged, bearing in his mouth 
the shaft of a spear or arrow, is standing with uplifted paw 
above an ear of corn. The griffin is by this time the consecrated 
animal of the Hyperborean Apollo; and Pantikapaion was 
adjacent to the territory, where at last Greck myth had 


2 Brit. Mus. Cat. ` Iycia) p. 133 
(period of Hadrian). 

b Coin Pl. A, 18: vide Gardner, Zypes, 
p. 86, PL 1. 3; Overbeck, op. cit. 
P 74 

° Head, Zst. Num. p. 452; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Alysia, Pl. vi. 7, ro: the 
kneeling Apollo may be explained as 
the archer, but there is no explanation 
for the kneeling Zeus except the decora- 
tive convenience. 

3 Coin Pl. A, 19 ‚Gardner, Type, 


Pl. VI. n. 

^ The vase-paintings that depict 
Apollo riding on griffin or swan and 
playing the lyre allude to the return of 
the god from the Hyperboreans, but 
belong to mythic-imaginative, not to 
1eligious or ritualistic art. 

f Vide Coin Pl. A, 20 (Gardner, op. 
cit. VII. 42; Head, 77752. Num. p. 238; 
Roschers Lexikon, s. v. lMyperboreer. 
vol. 1, p. 2827) 
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settled the griffins and the Hyperboreans; also it was the 
great corn-granary for Hellas, and sent its Apolline tithe 
on the route that ended at Delos. The coin bears this obvious 
allusion upon it, and the only explanation yet offered of the 
shaft in the griffin’s mouth, where it has no dramatic but only 
a heraldic meaning, is that which associates it with the story 
of the sacred arrow which was transmitted as a divine token 
by the carriers of the offerings, and which wafted Abaris on 
his wonderful journey ?. 

It may be asked why was the griffin associated with Apollo 
and why specially with the Hyperborean story? The question 
is pertinent here, because the evidence which might furnish 
an answer is provided by the monuments rather than by the 
literary record. The survey of these reveals clearly, as has 
already been indicated”, that the griffin was borrowed by Greece 
in the Mycenaean and historic periods from Egypt or Syria or 
from both countries, and that it conveyed to those who borrowed 
it no mythic or symbolic significance at all; it came as a 
merely heraldic animal, with a peaceful function as a guardian 
of the sacred gate or pillar, and it could be attached to the 
temple of any divinity. But very few Greek cults appear 
to have attracted it, the Apolline rather more frequently than 
others perhaps, but even in this it only rarely appears. We 
may venture the conjecture that somewhere two griffins were 
found heraldically guarding a pillar which was interpreted by 
the Hellenic religion as Apollo Agyieus: for on a pilaster 
from the Milesian temple two are found grouped in this fashion 
on each side of a palmette °, and from the facts collected by Dr. 
Evans“ we may surmise that this was a motive handed down 
from the Mycenaean pillar-worship. 

But the earliest archaeological fact with which we start in 
considering the cult-connexion of Apollo and the griffins is 
the representation on the late Attic coin*, on which Furt- 
wángler has discovered the archaic image of Delos wrought 


* This hint i» thrown out by O. * Furtwangler, op. cit. 1, p. 1774. 
Müller, Zorzer, 2. 4, $ 6, in a footnote. 3 Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 149. 
b Vide supra, p. 142, and Furtwän- * Coin PL. A, 21; see Arch. Zeit. 1882, 


glers excellent article on * Gryps! in Pp. 332. 
Roscber's Zexz£on. 
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by Tektaios and Angelion, and which shows us two of these 
animals ‘rampant’ at his sides. As there is no reason to 
doubt but that they belonged to the original dedication, we 
‘gather thus valuable evidence from the sixth century B.C. 
concerning the griffin as an Apolline emblem. But what is 
its significance here? It is suggested by Furtwängler that it 
alludes to the Hyperboreans, and that it came to Delos with 
the Lycian cult. But there is no indication that the Delian 
god borrowed anything from Lycian cult, and no proof that 
Lycia was regarded as a specially ‘Hyperborean ’ land, though 
it may have sent its corn-tithes to the sacred island®; nor, 
though the griffin occurs on the Lycian coins of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, do we know that it was there associated 
with Apollo. 

Yet it is quite possible that the Delian griffins may have 
been ‘ Hyperborean ' emblems, even in the later and fictitious 
sense of the word; for certainly some of the corn-offerings 
which came to the island in the sixth century might be said 
to have come from the Scythian North ; and early Milesian 
colonization may have transplanted the form of the griffin, 
probably familiar at Miletos, to the far lands of the Euxine, 
which Herodotus regards as its special haunt ; and henceforth 
it might occasionally serve as a symbol of a real Hyperborean 
ritual that had become disguised by geographical fables. 

Still the question here raised about the ancient Delian 
statue must remain an open one; the griffins in this as in 
other cases may have had a purely conventional and heraldic 
value. 

It is doubtful whether any of the representations on vases 
and coins of Apollo riding on the griffin or swan convey any 
allusion to actual cult or are anything else than mere products 
of mythopoeic art. We may suspect that the coin-type of 
Chalkedon? showing the god on the swan may hint at the 
corn-offerings, as this city lay on the direct route of their trans- 
mission from the north-east. The swan on the reverse of fourth- 
century coins of Klazomenai^ may allude to some festival, 


* Vide supra, p. TIO, note c. Overbeck, op. cit. Munztaf. v. 11, 12. 
b Brit. Mus. Cat.“ Pontus, Pl. 28.5; * Brit. Mus. Cat, * Ionia, Pl. 6. 7-9. 
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perhaps the zpo$6ácia ?? which celebrated Apollo's annual 
return to the state ; for the fragment of Alcaeus speaks of the 
swans bringing him back from the Hyperboreans to Delphi at 
the appointed time of his epiphany or the deopavıa. The 
record of this latter feast seems to invest it with something of 
a Dionysiac character?9?; and it is surely this Delphic 
ceremony that is suggested by the scene on the beautiful 
Kertsch vase in the Hermitage which represents Dionysos— 
who divided with Apollo the Delphic year—as greeting the 
god when he returns from the Hyperboreans?. 

If we question the monuments for evidence concerning the 
solar character of Apollo, we get practically no response. 
The only notable fact is that certain Carian coins struck 
under Mausolos and Hidrieus show a countenance of Apollo 
that strikingly recalls the face of Helios on the Rhodian 
coins: the treatment of the hair and the bar across the fore- 
head confirm the impression of likeness». But it would be rash 
to explain this as due to any religious dogma or any approxi- 
mation of cults ; we may attribute it simply to the influence 
of Rhodian numismatic art in Caria in the fourth century, 
and the close political relations between the two countries at 
this period. In fact Greek art of the autonomous period 
betrays no consciousness of the solar character of Apollo‘. 
We can only regard it as a caprice that the painter of the 
famous Melian amphora of the Gigantomachy makes the 
torch as well as the bow the weapon of the god; or we may 
suppose that he adopted this as a simple device for associating 
him with the torch-bearing Artemis. In the great Pergamene 
frieze, where we should not have been surprised to find some 
recognition of the conception of a Helios-Apollo, prevalent, as 
we have seen it was, at late times in Asia Minor, the figures of 
the two deities are not placed together, nor do they show any 


* Plate XVII. 


b Coin Pl. A, 23 (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘Caria, Pl. 28. 2. (5), 7); cf. Pl. 36. 

^ We find no rayed head of Apollo : 
the coins of Troas that show his figure 
sometimes employ tbe star as emblem, 


but there seems no reason for regarding 
this as an allusion to his solar character 
(which is Mr. Wroth’s view vide Brit. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Troas; p. xxi); for lion on 
coins of Miletos looking back at star 
vide supra, p. 142. 
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resemblance of character or attributes. The only other in- 
stance of the torch in the hands of Apollo is a representation, 
which seems to reproduce a cultus-image, on imperial coins of 
Nikopolis* in Epiros: the attitude of the figure gives some 
support to Friedländer’s ingenious interpretation, who saw an 
allusion in this type to the beacon-fire maintained by the 
temple on the height of Leukas. 

On the other hand we have clear numismatic illustration of 
the maritime character of the god. On a coin of Kyzikos of 
the fourth century B.C. we find him seated on a swan holding 
a tunny-fish?, and a trident is part of the type that reproduces 
Nero's Apollo Aktios on a coin of Alexandria *. The dolphins 
seen on each side of the goat's head on a coin of Delphi?, 
dolphins with a wolf on coins of Argos*, a dolphin on a coin 
of Olbiaf with a head of Apollo on the obverse, on a coin 
of Megara with the obelisk of Agyieus, are no doubt charac- 
teristic of Apollo Delphinios, although on certain Cretan 
coins this animal appears rather to have been significant of 
Poseidon £. 

The occasional association in cult of the two gods is illus- 
trated by a coin-type of Antigonos Gonatas which shows a 
head of Poseidon on the obverse, and on the reverse the figure 
of Apollo naked and seated on the prow of a trireme holding 
a bow (Coin Pl. A, 22). 

As regards the civic and political cults, we do not know 
whether any special art-type was consecrated to any particular 
one. But the numismatic evidence strikingly attests the Pan- 
hellenic character of Apollo as a deity of the city and the 
confederacy ; in fact, probably no other divinity is so fre- 
quently presented on the coins; and these give material for 
estimating of his status in the various communities of Greece ^. 
The fourth-century coins of the Chalcidic league! prove him 


* Overbeck, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 312. e Head, Hist. Nun. p. 367. 
b Coin Pl. A, 24 (Brit. Mus, Cat. f Brit. Mus. Cat. * Thrace, p. 11. 
* Mysia, Pl. 8. 13). € Brit. Mus. Cat. * Crete, pp. 6s, 
° Brit. Mus. Cat. * Alexandria, 73, 74 77- 
PL 3. ^ Vide Geogr. Reg. passim. 
d Müller-Wieseler, Denk. d. a. A. t: Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Chalkidike. 


155°; Head, Hist. Num. pp. 238-289. 
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to have been regarded as its divine patron and are of great 
value for the history of religious art. We have also an 
interesting monument of the greatest Apolline confederacy of 
the Greek world in the Amphictyonic coins of Delphi*: on 
these we see the god seated on the omphalos with a laurel- 
branch in his right hand, while his left is resting on his lyre 
and his left hand props his chin so as to assist the expression 
of calm meditation in the whole pose. The full character of 
the Delphic deity is outlined in these simple and genial forms; 
but we dare not affirm that this type presents the cultus- 
image of the temple. In fact it is not clear that the shrine 
ever contained a central idol; for Pausanias in his detailed 
account mentions none which we could regard in this light, 
as he notices only a statue of Apollo * Moiragetes” in the 
group with Zeus and the two Fates1% and another golden 
image of Apollo kept in the adyton and only seen by few >. 
It may be this latter that is presented by a late Delphic coin 
of the period of Faustina, on which Apollo is seen within his 
temple by the entrance holding out a patera and leaning on a 
column *. 

Elsewhere in North Greece Apolline coin-types of beauty 
and importance are found: it is the dominant city emblem 
of Zakynthos“, and we have already noted the significance of 
the numismatic -evidence of the Agyieus-cult in the cities of 
the north-west. 

Attic coinage, being dominated by Athena, presents us 
Apollo's figure but rarely; and the only monuments of his 
public cult that it seems to disclose are an archaic type of the 
Delian god already mentioned, which will be further discussed 
below, and the idol of Apollo Lykeios: at least the coin that 
represents Apollo standing at ease and leaning against a pillar 
surmounted by the tripod, with a bow in his left hand and 
with his right arm bent over his heads, very closely accords 
with Lucian's description of the latter 7b, 


* Coin Pl. B. 7 Head, Z/zst. Num. * Coin PL B, 1, 11. 
p- 360, Brit. Mus. Cat. Pl. 4. 13). © Imhoof- Blumer- Gardner, Num. 
^ Paus. 10. 24, 5. Comm. Paus, C. C. Athens, no. xviii. 


* Gardner, Zyfes, p. 178, Pl. NV. 26. 
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Nor is the Apolline type generally prominent in the coinage 
of Megara, the Isthmus, Aegina or the Peloponnesian states. 
That of Sparta, for instance, though it presents to us the 
figure of the Amyclaean cult, does not sufficiently illustrate the 
great importance of the Pythian worship for the community ; 
this may be mainly due, no doubt, to the fact that Spartan 
currency only begins with the period of her decay. The type 
of Apollo the Founder has been recognized on the coins of 
Gythion, of the late imperial period, the town that was 
founded according to the local legend by Apollo and Herakles 
to mark their reconciliation after their strife over the tripod : 
the god stands holding a branch in one hand, and with the 
other he may be laying aside his bow*. The political 
influence of Apollo in Argolis, especially of Apollo the wolf- 
god, is sufficiently attested by the coinage of the fifth and 
fourth century». On the other hand the numismatic evidence 
from Arcadia, Messenia, Elis, and Achaea does not yield 
proof that he occupied a leading place in the public religion of 
these communities, A monument of some historical interest 
is a coin-type of Patrai of the time of Marcus Aurelius, which 
shows us an Apollo holding a Victory in his hands. This is 
a unique motive and no doubt refers to some exceptional 
event ; it is a plausible conjecture? that it commemorates the 
assistance rendered by the men of Patrai to the Aetolians in 
their defence of Delphi against the Gauls, which Pausanias 
mentions as the occasion of the dedication of a statue to the 
god in the Odeum of Patrai ??*, 

The mints in which the Apolline coin-types were most 
abundant appear to have been those of the cities of the Asia 
Minor coast. He is prominent in the Bithynian issues of 
Prusias I? and at Kios*; at Chalkedon also, where he shares 
his popularity with Artemisf. On thc same evidence we 
should regard him as the chicf political deity of Abydos *, 


* Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. p. 8o. 


cit. p. 60, Pl. N. xxi. A Brit. Mus. Cat. * Pontus, p. 209. 
> Head, “Hist, Num. p. 367; vide * Ibid. pp. 130-132. 
supra, p- 310. f Ibid. p. 126. 


© Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. t Brit. Mus. Cat. * Troas, p. xli. 
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Gambreion *, Alexandria Troas®, Myrina °, and paramount at 
Miletos, where for a long time the types were exclusively 
Apolline* And the influence of Miletos is reflected on the 
coinage of many of her colonies in the Black Sea, at Pan- 
tikapaion®, Sinope‘, Odessos®, and Olbia. An interesting 
type, probably of Apollo IIposrárys, is preserved on the coins 
of the latter city which present an archaic image, descending 
perhaps from the middle of the sixth century, of the god 
holding the bow in his left hand, a round object which has 
been supposed to be a pomegranate or ointment-box in his 
right, and wearing on his head a kalathos or mural crown, the 
emblem of the prosperity of the state^, an attribute rarely 
affixed to Apollo, but found in the Delian statue of Tectaios 
and Angelion. 

Returning to Ionia, we find his figure dominating the coin- 
age of Kolophon and prominent on that of Magnesia on the 
Maiander and Smyrna. On the other hand the coinage of 
the Dorian Hexapolis, so far as it has hitherto been published, 
disappoints the natural expectation of finding here a dominant 
Apolline tradition or some interesting illustration of the 
political cult of the community. Other types prevail over his 
in the coinage of these cities, Aphrodite for instance at 
Knidos, and Herakles at Kos; Apollo's head is somewhat 
more frequent on the issues of Halikarnassos!, but the early 
coins of Lindos, Camiros, and Ialysos show nothing distinctive 
of him except perhaps the griffin's head * ; and the currency 
of the later city of Rhodes reflects the Helios-cult almost 
exclusively. What surprises us more is that the early coinage 
of Lycia, the land which appears to have been originally won 
for Hellenism under the auspices of Apollo, shows no clear 
trace of the influence of the cult of Patara, which may indecd 


* Brit. Mus. Cat. * Troas} p. xli. f Supra, p. 172. Z 

> Vide infra, p. 346. € Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thrace, p. 137. 

° Coin Pl B, 3 (Brit, Mus. Cat. ^ Vide G. M. Hirst, * Cults of Olbia, 
t Troas, Pl. 27. D. Hell, Journ. 1902, pp. 253-256, Pl. 2; 

a From 350 B.C., vide Brit, Afus. Pick, Thrakische Münzbilder, 1898, 
Cat. * Jonia, Plates 21, 22. P. 173. 

° Vide supra, pp. 313-315; cf. Head, ' Head, Hist. Num. p. 526. 


Hist. Num. p. 239. * Tbid. p. 538. 
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have relaxed its hold over the aboriginal population as the 
native element became stronger in the land; it is only from 
the second century onwards that Apolline types become 
‘frequent on cities of the Lycian confederacy *. 

The Seleukid coins of the Antiochi exhibit an interesting 
type of Apollo, who is represented seated on the omphalos or 
standing by his tripod and holding one or more arrows 
pointed slantwise towards the ground, a motive which Müller 
has ingeniously interpreted as alluding to the civic and pacific 
character of the god of Antioch ^ (Coin Pl. B, 4). 

Finally, the Sicilian coinage attests to some extent the 
character of Apollo, “the founder of cities,’ and the part that 
he played in the Hellenic colonization of the West: two of 
the cities of Sicily, Alaesa and Tauromenion, commemorate 
him on their coins as 'Apxayéras, the divine oekist*, and on 
the fifth-century coins of Catana and Leontini Apollo’s head 
is the usual city type. As regards the cities of Magna 
Graecia, his cult is illustrated, as we should expect, by a large 
number of coins, but his type appears to dominate no issue 
except that of Kroton?: here we find his tripod and other of 
his emblems on the earliest coins, and very beautiful representa- 
tions of his head on those of the fourth century. Yet it was 
not Apollo but Herakles who was regarded as the founder of 
this state. The prevalence of the tripod as the emblem of the 
city has been explained as due to the influence of the 
Pythagorean societies; but the association of Pythagoras 
with Apollo was not so intimate as to greatly recommend 
this explanation. We may rather seek onc in the tradition 
that ascribed the earliest settlement to the inspiration of the 
Delphic oracle, and it is to Delphi that the famous coin 
alludes which depicts the young god on one side of the tripod 
shooting at Python on the other. At Metaponton, the cult 
of Apollo was instituted in the agora where his statue was 
surrounded with laurel trecs, and this image is well shown by 


* Brit. Mus. Cat. * Lycia}; pp. " K. O. Muller, Antiquit, Antioch. , 
xlviii, 1: for bronze coinage at Xanthos Head, Mist. Num. pp. 638-640. 
vide p. li, and Pl. 18. 5; Phaselis * Head, op. cit. pp. 115, 130. 
(second century E. C.), Pl. 16. 12. 3 Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Italy, p. 434. 
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fifth-century coins on which we see the god standing before an 
altar holding a bow lowered in his left hand and a laurel tree 
in his right 2. 

The numismatic, then, as well as the other public monu- 
ments of Greece, sufficiently reveal the political character of 
the god which the literature so fully attests; and the mytho- 
logic art in such subjects as the slaying of Tityos and the 
Gigantomachy, the contest of the Greeks and Amazons, of 
Lapiths and Centaurs, developed the conception of him as the 
god of order and law, now battling himself as protagonist 
against the forces of misrule ; now. as in the Olympian gable, 
standing by as tbe stately arbiter of the struggle. But it is 
not easy to discover the special art-forms consecrated to the 
various aspects of his character as the guardian of the political 
community and the helper of man, the character to which so 
many cult-titles allude. The only conventional type is that of 
Agyieus, otherwise Greek art asserts its usual freedom. There 
was no generally accepted form expressive of Apollo the 
Founder, or IIpootarns, or 'AAe£íixakos the Averter of ill, or of 
Kadápoios the Purifier; though sometimes we may apply 
these appellatives to special works. Thus, on an interesting 
fifth-century coin of Selinus, Apollo is seen in his chariot by 
the side of his sister discharging his shafts at some invisible 
foe ; and on the other side is the river-god, Selinus, sacrificing 
over an altar to Asklepios". We have a tradition of the 
deliverance of the Selinuntian territory from plague, and the 
record of the cult of Apollo the Healer in the city, and we 
may believe that the artist of the coin was inspired by both 
of these. But there is no reason for supposing that Apollo 
Alexikakos was always represented with outstretched bow, or 
in dramatic attitude as an * Averter Nor is it possible to fix 
the art-form of the god of healing or purification, though we 
may copiously illustrate from the monuments the ideas attach- 
ing to these cults. 

One of the most interesting works of archaic religious art 


* Coin PL Db, 5 Head, op. cit. ^ Coin Pl. A, 19; Hill, Sicilian 
p. 63); cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy. Coinage, p. 84, Pl. VI, 3. 
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is the well-known coin of Kaulonia?, showing a naked male 
figure striding forward and holding a branch, that may be of 
laurel, in his right hand raised behind his head, while on his 
outstretched left arm we see a diminutive winged form with 
winged sandals, who also holds a branch and is flying away 
from him. The smaller seems to be an emanation of the 
larger personage, whom we can with reasonable certainty 
interpret as Apollo. His face is beardless and his long hair 
flows down his shoulders; in the earliest specimen of the type 
a stag is represented in the field looking back at the god, and 
we have already noted the familiar association of Apollo with 
thestag. Again, we find two dolphins arranged as emblems 
on each side of the same figure on the fifth-century coins of 
Kaulonia; and among the types of this period appears a 
laureate head of Apollo, proving the local cult of this divinity. 
Assuming, then, this name for the god, we may accept as the 
best explanation of the whole motive the ingenious theory put 
forth and well argued by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, who sees in the 
smaller figure a wind-demon, and regards the coin-type as an 
embodiment of the idea of Apollo Ka6ápews, who by the 
agency of healthful winds purified the locality of pestilence. 
Certainly the small demon is intended to be the familiar spirit 
and agent of the divinity, for he is looking back in his face as 
he runs down his arm ; and as Prof. Gardner, who accepts the 
theory, remarks, the boughs that both of them carry in their 
hands may represent the trees waving in the wind. 

The laurel belongs to Apollo specially as the purifier and 
the healer, but it had become so generally recognized as his 
badge that it may often be regarded as a mcrely conventional 
adjunct, not necessarily indicative of any explicit cult-idea 
in the artists mind. It was no doubt sometimes intended 
as a reminiscence of Delphi. Thus on a late coin of Asine, 
where we have record of the cult of Apollo IIv6aeós, we see 
the god clad in a himation round his lower limbs, leaning on 
a pillar, and holding a laurel-spray in his right hand >. 


* Coin Pl. B, 6 (vide Gardner, Zypes Chron. 1848). 
of Greek Coins, p. 85; Head, op. cit. > Imhoof- Blumer - Gardner, Num. 
pp. 78-79; Watkiss Lloyd, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 51, Pl. M. 1. 
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Then, from the part that it played in Delphic divination, the 
laurel might sometimes serve to characterize the prophet-god. 
But the expression of his oracular character is generally made 
more explicit in art by the addition of other symbols, such as 
the omphalos, which appears in many representations on coins 
and vases, and was used also for plastic monuments. The 
same value attaches to the symbol of the tripod which is very 
frequent on coins, sometimes standing alone, sometimes with 
a serpent coiled round it, and sometimes combined with the 
omphalos. These emblems, used as the coin-types of various 
cities, always convey an allusion more or less direct to Delphi, 
which is made still clearer when the omphalos is covered with 
a net*; occasionally they may attest a local cult of Apollo 
Pythios^,or may indicate a local Apolline oracle°; or perhaps 
they serve more often as the decorative ensigns of Apollo's 
worship in general stereotyped by the great influence of 


Delphi, and without any more special significance 4. 
Of Apollo the Physician no public monument has been 


* Netted omphalos with two eagles 
upon it (cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 4) on fifth- 
century Cyzicene staters, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Mysia, Pl. 8. 7 (cf. Delphic 
omphalos discovered by the French 
excavation, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, 
P- 259, covered with a trellis-work of 
sacrificial fillets, in imitation of the 
dyprvóv or mantic robe, vide Miss 
Harrison, ibid. p. 257) ; on fourth-cen- 
tury coin of Cretan Chersonnesos, 
Apollo seated on omphalos with lyre, 
Head, Zist. Num. p. 388 (cf. Delphic 
Amphictyonic coin, p. 318). 

b Tripod and serpent emblems of 
Apollo Thearios at Troezen, vide 
Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
Paus. p. 48; at Megara, ib. p. 6; at 
Argos, ıb. p. 35; Magnesia on Maian- 
der, Head, Hist. Num. p. 502. 

* Tripod on coins of Sinope, vide 
supra, p. 172; Myrina, omphalos with 
laurel branch, Bret. Mus. Cat. * Troas; 
Pl. 27. r; Chalkedon (Apollo on 
omphalos‘, R. 174; tripod on coin of 


Klaros, supra, p. 224, note b; Tel- 
messos-Apollo on omphalos holding 
arrow, R. 202; Patara, Apollo with 
omphalos and crow, tripod and serpent, 
R. 201; omphalos on coins of Tarsos, 
p. 309; Parion on the Hellespont, R. 
37, 195. 

3 e.g. lyre and tripod on coins of 
Patrai, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaea; 
Apollo leaning on tripod on coins of 
Arcadian Orchomenos, ib. s.v. Arcadia ; 
tripod on coins of Cretan Axos, ib. s. v. 
Crete; Apollo on omphalos on coins 
of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, ib. s. v- 
Mysia; Apollo on omphalos with bow 
and arrow on coins of Antiochus IV 
in Egypt, Brit. Mus. Cat. * Piolemies, 
P: 81; tripod on coins of Kroton, vide 
Supra, p. 321; A. on omphalos on 
coins of Apollonia and Istri, Jahr. d. 
d. Inst, 1898, p. 168. A relief from 
Kyzikos, Rev. Arch. 1891, p. 10, 
represents Apollo Movsayérgs with an 


omphalos encircled by a serpent at his 
feet. 
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preserved that we can recognize, except certain coin-repre- 
sentations of a late period. Two of the Thracian Apollonia 
show Apollo ’Iarpos characterized by the laurel and the bow?!*; 
and it is only in Thrace that we find Apollo in the later cen- 
turies with definitely Aesculapian attributes, with the serpent- 
staff, for instance *: on a coin of the Thracian Bizya b, struck 
under Philippus senior, we see him grouped with a trio of 
health-divinities, Asklepios, Hygieia, and the muffled figure 
of the young Telesphoros, over whose head he extends a 
hand, while his left is stretched out over a snake that appears 
to be coiled round an egg. 

There is no religious type that Greek art worked upon with 
so much devotion as that of the lyre-playing Apollo; on a 
large number of monuments, early and late, we recognize the 
god of music, the leader of the Graces and the Muses. But 
we may be sure that the god had not already discovered his 
favourite instrument before he reached his Mediterranean 
home; the Arcadian story ascribing the invention of it to 
Hermes would prove nothing in itself: but the anthropological 
facts concerning the distribution of musical instruments show 
the lyre to have been indigenous from a very remote period 
in the Mediterranean basin, Egypt, Abyssinia and East 
Africa*, and the recent Minoan-Mycenaean discoveries re- 
veal the seven-stringed lyre as already in the service of 
religion“. There was not much left for Apollo or Terpander 
to invent in this matter. As regards the date when the art- 
form of the lyre-playing god came into vogue, the record is 
of course silent. The earliest representation that has come down 
to us is the Melian vase (Pl. XXTa) published by Dr. Conze °, of 
which the probable date is near to 700 B.C., and which shows 
us Apollo playing the lyre in a chariot accompanied by two 

a W. Wroth in Vi. Chron. ser. 3, found by the Italians near Phaistos, 
1882, pp. 302-305, Taf. 14. the seven-stringed lyre is seen in the 

b Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thrace,’ p. 89. hands of a worshipper, in a talaric 

č In northern and central Europe the — chiton, playing before the Double Axes. 
stringed instrument was of the harp- Dr. Arthur Evans has shown me a 
type. Iam indebted to my friend Mr. Mycenaean seal on which a lyre with 
Henry Balfour for calling my attention eight strings is represented. 


to these facts. * Melische Thongefasse, 4. A. 
3 On the ‘Minoan sarcophagus,’ 2 
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female figures who may be the Graces; any doubt as to the 
personality of the deity is dispelled by the figure of the god- 
dess who comes to meet him, and who is proved to be Artemis 
by the quiver on her shoulders, and by the fawn which she 
holds by the horn. But the earliest cult-monument that 
expressed the idea of the god as the leader of the Graces 
and the tutelary spirit of the arts, was the Delian image 
wrought by Tektaios and Angelion in the first half of the 
sixth century B.C.  Plutarch's description of it lays stress 
specially on the three figures of the Graces that it carried 
in its left hand, each holding a musical instrument, one a lyre, 
the other flutes, and the middle one a Pan-pipe ??. Of this 
image, which was probably a wooden xoanon, perhaps overlaid 
with gold, we have a reproduction on late Attic coins? that 
have been already mentioned. From theír evidence, it appears 
that the god's head was adorned with the kalathos, which 
might have been intended to allude to his tutelary functions 
in the state, or might have borne its usual meaning as an 
emblem of fertility. The same attribute has been noted above 
on the coinage of Olbia. The Attic coin which we are 
examining shows the Graces also bearing it on their heads, 
and it belongs to them naturally as vegetation-divinities ; 
but it is clear that they were mainly characterized here as 
deities of the arts, and standing in the right hand of Apollo? 
they reflect the salient character of the god. At Delphi also 
they fulfilled the same purpose, where their statues stood by 
the side of his image *. 

Of the very large number of monuments which contain 
the figure of Apollo Kitharoedos, only a few can be assocí- 
ated directly or indirectly with actual cult. The famous 
relief from Thasos, now in the Louvre4, with the dedication 
to Apollo Nymphegetes and the Nymphs, a work perhaps 
of the end of the sixth century, or more probably of the 
first part of the fifth, shows us the god with the lyre in 
his left hand and the plectron in his lowered right, and a 

* Coin Pl. A, 21. for left, vide R. 225. 

b As Overbeck (Aunst. Mythol. 3. ° Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 


p. 18) has pointed out, Plutarch or @ Vide infra, Pl. XVIII. 
the pseudo-Plu'arch has mistaken right 
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nymph raising a garland to his head. The relief is no doubt 
a votive offering, and the inscription seems to associate it with 
public ritual. We may sav the same of a relief in Dresden °, 
said to be found in Miletos, representing a worshipper praying to 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and * Kourotrophos”: the style suggests 
the religious sculpture of the fifth century, and the work was 
probably intended to be dedicated in some temple, perhaps 
in commemoration of an agonistic victory. There is no reason 
to suppose that either of these works derives its forms directly 
from temple-sculpture. 

But it is possible that a ics ode of Artemis, Apollo 
and Leto has suggested the figures on the relief discovered 
near Eretria, of fourth-century style, and intended no doubt 
as a dedication to the shrine of Artemis * Amarusia" The 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood prove the common 
cult of the three divinities, and the forms show a decorousness 
and a tranquillity of pose and style such as belongs to the 
best religious sculpture of Greece ; and it is possible that the 
god who appears on the relief as the musician was worshipped 
under that aspect in his sister's temple. 

Also, we find the type of Apollo Kitharoedos on a great many 
coins *; but though these are all in a sense public monuments, 
it is only a few of them that may be supposed to have borrowed 
the form from actual temple-worship. The famous Praxitelean 
group wrought for the temple of Megara is faintly outlined 
for us on the coinage of that city“; and the coins of Patrai? 
which show us an Apollo with his right hand extended and 
holding in his left a lyre that rests on a base, may possibly 
preserve a reminiscence of the statue dedicated in the public 
Hall of Music °», Finally, the popular imagination loved 
to picture the god not only as a musician himself, but as the 


» Pl, XIXa, Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 26. * Coin Pl. B, r. Another beautiful 


The libation-cup in the right hand of 
Apollo is not necessarily derived from 
a cultimage; on many red-figured 
vases he holds the phiale in one hand 
and the kithara in the other, vide Over- 
beck, op. cit. p. 64. 

b Pl, XIXb, Eph. Arch. 1900, Miv. 2. 


example is the representation on a silver 
coin of Metaponton, Muller, Denk. d. 
alt. K. 2, no. 134. 

3 Vide vol. 2, p. 532. 

© VideImhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. 
Comm. Paus. p. 80. 
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inspirer and teacher of the musician. A vase has been pub- 
lished on which he appears in company with Thamyris and 
a woman who may be Sappho, as a broken inscription above 
her gives us some of the letters of this name*, And an Attic 
stamnos of good fifth-century style in the Ashmolean Museum 
of Oxford’ shows us an Apollo crowned with laurel and clad in 
a himation that reveals his right breast, holding the lyre and 
standing between two girls each with a double flute: the god 
of string-music being, as we have seen, by no means indifferent 
to wind-instruments (Pl. XX). 

It has been seen that in actual cult Apollo was occasionally 
recognized as having authority over other parts of the intel- 
lectual domain besides music. But only a few monuments 
can be quoted that reflect this belief. A coin of Smyrna ° 
shows us a head of Apollo laureate, and on the reverse the 
seated figure of Homer reading a scroll ; and the god himself 
is seen similarly engaged on a coin of Kaphyai 4. 

So far as I have been able to trace them, the art-monuments 
are inferior to the literature as a mere record of cult. But we 
have now to consider under what forms the best Greek art 
developed and presented the ideal of the divinity to the ima- 
gination of the people: and in the fulfilment of this task the 
artist rose above both the poet and the philosopher. 


* Römische Mittheil. ii, Taf. IX, ° Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia, Pl. 
P- 245. 25. 7. 

» Published by Prof. Gardner, Zell. 3 Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia. 
Journ. 24, p. 31. 
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CHAPTER VII 


IDEAL TYPES OF APOLLO 


IT was in working upon the form of Apollo that Greek art 
first reveals the tendency, which afterwards became dominant, 
to present the divine idealin youthful aspect. A bearded 
Apollo appears to us an incongruous type; yet it is found 
on our earliest Apolline monument, the Melian amphora quoted 
above*, and on the well-known François vase. And again 
on a fragment of a fifth-century vase found on the Acropolis 
of Athens, containing a representation of the outrage of Tityos 
on Leto and her deliverance by Apollo and Artemis, the god 
is undoubtedly bearded, and also—what is the most singular 
feature in the artist's conception of him—he is armed as a 
hoplite in cuirass and helm”. We may see in this the caprice 
of the artist rather than the survival of a very early divine 
type such as that at Amyklai. Usually, in the earliest as well 
as in the later period, Apollo is represented in peaceful pose 
or peaceful action such as was consonant with the character 
of the god of music, and it appears that the aspect of him 
that was most familiar to the popular imagination was that 
of the kitharoedos, in which character he would generally 
appear fully or partly draped*. But at some time in the sixth 
century the fashion began to prevail of depicting Apollo 
naked as well as beardless. The carliest example of this type 
that can be quoted at present, if we look at it merely from the 
point of view of the morphology of art, is the very uncouth 


* Pl. XXla; vide p. 325. has often been supposed : on the reverse 

> PL XXIb. The vase has been pub- ofa coin of Zakynthos of the fifth century 
lished in ÆA. Arch. 1883, Mív. 3, and Apollo is sitting on the omphalos naked 
wrongly interpreted by Mylondas. and playing the lyre, Coin Pl. B, 1. 

° The undraped figure is earlier than 


€ 
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bronze figure published in the Fondation Piot*, which the 
inscription proclaims to be a dedication to ‘Phoebus of the 
silver bow, and which we may believe to be an image of 
the youthful god himself, as he is asked to make ‘a graceful 
return’ for the compliment of the dedication. The right arm 
was held stiffly down by the side, but the left forearm is 
stretched out, and some object, probably a bow, was held in 
the left hand (Pl. XXII). The very rude and primitive style 
suggests a much earlier date, but the epigraphy ofthe inscription 
points rather to the latter half of the sixth century”, and both 
kinds of evidence suggest that the work was of Boeotian 
origin. 

Boeotia also was one of the many regions where early marble 
sculpture had introduced the type of the youthful male figure, 
standing stiffly with the left leg somewhat advanced, the arms 
held rigidly down by the sides, the hands clenched, the hair 
falling in a thick mass on the neck behind. The minute discus- 
sion of the type belongs to the history of early Greek art, for 
which it is of great significance. It only concerns us here 
because some of these figures can certainly claim the name 
Apollo. No doubt many of them havc been thus designated 
without sufficient reason: the ‘Apollos’ of Tenea, Thera, 
Orchomenos, &c., have no sure title, for somc of these may 
have been representations of the worshipper who dedicates 
himself, or of the athlete, or sepulchral monuments of the 
deceased. Yet a vase which depicts Cassandra clasping 
a very archaic idol of the god proves that he was represented 
after this type by the beginning of the sixth century at latest *. 
And among the sculpture found at his sanctuary at Ptoon 
near Acraiphiai is a torso of a figure which was evidently of 


* $ 2, 1895, Pl. 15. 137. 

> It shows the latest type of Bovorpo- 
«pnóuv, the Eastern alphabet is beginning 
to mingle with the Western (XZ = x by 
the side of V = ch, the four-stroked Ionic 
*sigma' is used). The cincture round 
his ioins is the Homeric pirpa, which 
descends from the Mycenaean age, and 
disappears in the sixth century; it is no 
special mark of Apollo, though the 


Naxian colossal figure found in Delos 
wore it also; it is found on bronze 
figures of Olympia that may be athletes, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1897, p. 172: the 
interesting bronze figure published there, 
Pis, 10 and 11, found behind the temple 
at Delphi, has no decisively Apolline 
characteristic. 
° Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. 3, p. 15- 
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the form with which we are dealing ; it is dedicated to ‘the 
god of the silver bow,’ and the names of its two dedicators 
are added*. As they were two, we cannot suppose that in 
this case we have merely the figure of the worshipper con- 
secrated to the deity ; it is surely the deity himself represented 
as the youthful naked athlete. The fragment was found in 
the temenos of Apollo, and is of early sixth-century style. 

It would be too dogmatic and hazardous to say that no 
Greek divinity had been represented unclothed before 6co B.C. 
The Mycenaean world, elaborately as it dressed its goddesses, 
did not scruple to depict a male deity descending in nakedness 
from the sky. But the Homeric and the earlier post- Homeric 
society usually imagined and represented its deities as draped ; 
the axiom, sometimes misused, ‘that man makes gods in his 
own image, would naturally apply here. Then when nudity 
became the prevalent fashion at the Olympian games, it 
was natural that the change should affect artistic conven- 
tions. Among the works ascribed to Daidalos we hear of 
a “naked wooden idol” of Herakles^; but to ascribe a work 
to Daidalos is not to give us a date. That Apollo should 
have been the first prominent example of the new fashion is 
an interesting fact, about the explanation of which we may 
doubt. It may be found in the Dorian worship, in which 
Apollo was specially associated with the athletic and military 
epheboi, and therefore himself imagined as essentially a divine 
ephebos. It may also be that his relations with Zeus which 
become more explicit in the later period of religious thought, 
and in which he was essentially regarded as the son of God, 
assisted the development of the youthful ideal. 

But it is as a youth in early maturity, not as a boy, that the 
archaic, and usually also the later, art conceived him. It is of 
interest, therefore, to note here a representation inside a kylix 
of the British Museum, which may be dated about 480 B.C., 
and which is almost unique ° among the earlier monuments 
(Pl. XXIII) The god is seated with a himation round his loins 
and lower limbs, holding a kithara in his left and extending 


+ Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, Pl. 6. * Vide p. 349, boyish type on coin 
b Paus. 2. 4, 5. of Mitylene. 
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a libation-cup in his right towards a flaming altar: his earnest 
features are still quite boyish, and the forms of the body still 
rather immature. Yel there is divinity in the figure, a con- 
centrated inner life that fascinates us in the boy-god, while the 
altar enhances the religious effect of the scene ?. 

The progress towards the discovery of appropriate and 
spiritual forms keeps pace with the general progress of 
Greek sculpture; and perhaps the Apolline monuments of 
the early sixth century represent the high-water mark of the 
art of that period, and to some of them are attached the names 
of famous sculptors. The Delian idol which has already been 
examined, the work of Tektaios and Angelion marks an impor- 
tant advance towards freedom and expression ; for the arms 
are no longer attached rigidly to the sides, but are extended 
forwards", and the Graces are carved in the palm. And as 
the plastic type becomes more mobile, gesture, action, and the 
display of characteristic attributes become possible. This 
first stage of advance is illustrated also by an archaic coin of 
Aegina‘, on which the god is represented in striding attitude, 
holding a strung bow in his right and a laurel-branch bound 
with woollen fillets in his left. To the next generation, some- 
where near to the close of the sixth century, when Greek art 
was making rapid progress towards ideal forms, the work of 
the Sicyonic sculptor, Kanachos, is to be assigned. His 
Apollo Philesios of Branchidai and his Apollo Ismenios of 
Thebes are said by Pausanias to have been identical in 
type!?s From the coins of Miletos*, a carneole gem ° and 
a bronze statuette in the British Museum (Pl. XXIV), we can 
reconstruct the outlines of the lost original, and fill up certain 


* L owe sincere thanks to Mr. Cecil 
Smith for calling my attention to this 
vase and for kindly permitting me to 
publish it. 

b Overbeck, following the evidence 
collected by Homolle, Kunst. Mythol. 
3» Pp. 19-20, gives good reasons for 
believing the material to be wood and 
gold. We may at least be sure that 
the work was not of marble, for in this 
material the extended arm would not 


` 


have been able to support the figures of 
the Graces. 

* Imhoof - Blumer - Gardner, 
Comm. Paus. Pl.L, ii. 

^ Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia? Pl. 22. 
9, 10; Overbeck, op. cit. Münztaf. 1, 
22, 23; on coin of Alexandria / Antoninus 
Pius) Frit. Mus. Cat. * Alexandria, 
Pl. 3, no. 936. 

° Müller. Dez£. d. alt. Kunst, 1. 23. 
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details ; there is nothing in the pose distinctive of the god, but 
the long hair on the shoulders is characteristic : the bow and the 
stag in his outstretched hands are merely mechanical symbols, 
but, if we believe—as there is good evidence” for believing— 
that the animal was so placed in the palm as to be gazing up 
in the face of the protecting deity, the original would have 
conveyed a certain impression of inward life and feeling. But 
Kanachos, who was still fettered by the limitations of archaism, 
was probably not yet able to express a marked sensibility or 
ethical character in the face. To a date somewhat later than 
his must be assigned the relief found at Pantikapaion b, on 
which Apollo is carved with a lyre in his left and holding the 
trunk of a laurel-tree in his right, lightly clad in his chlamys 
and facing his sister ; the work is full of the Aezrórns and xápis, 
the delicacy and grace, which the later archaic masters knew 
how to imprint upon the forms, but it still lacks individuality in 
the rendering of the divine personalities (Pl. XXV). Within the 
boundaries of the archaic period there is only one plastic work 
that comes near to achieving something of ideal expression in 
the forms, the well-known relief in the Louvre, discovered in 
Thasos (Pl. XVIII). The god stands here amply clad, as befitted 
the musician, in chiton and himation, raising the lyre in his 
left and turning his head half round to receive the garland ; 
the modulation proper to the movement is seen in the treat- 
ment of the throat, and his whole pose shows a stateliness and 
comparative ease. 

The archaic art, then, had contributed something towards 
the evolution of the Apolline type ; the god is represented as 
a youthful ephebos, usually naked, except in the character of 
the kitharoedos, with a free treatment of the hair, of which 
certain locks escape on to the shoulders. In the next period, 
between 490 and 460 B.C., the transitional art begins to 
differentiate the form, and to give to the Apolline as to thc 
other great religious types the distinct impress of a divine 
character. The chief works to be considered from this point 


* [t is so rendered on the autonomous ancria, and on the gem. 
coins of Miletos, on the coin of Alex- b Fondation Piot, ú, Pl. VIL 
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of view are the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo? and the closely 
cognate works, the Cassel Apollo” and the Baracco head in 
Rome °; also two Apolline heads in Athens and the British 
Museum. The first of these, the well-known statue in the 
British Museum, has been much discussed, and both its signifi- 
cance and its proper attribution are questions of controversy, 
which cannot be raised at length here. We see the well- 
developed and severely trained form of a youth standing 
rigidly erect with his shoulders drawn back, so that the 
pectinal muscles are broadly displayed and the abdominal 
surface flattened ; the shoulders certainly suggest the boxer 
or Apollo Tlöxrns, and the large vein in the right biceps is 
indicated with a vehemence that may point to a new power 
recently attained in the treatment of the surface. The 
whole body has a markedly quadrate appearance, and there 
is a certain dryness in the treatment of the ribs, a rigidity 
combined with a striking complexity in the lines of the dorsal 
muscles. But the forms are now imagined according to an 
ideal canon of proportion. The stuntedness of the archaic 
type is overpassed. The height is adequate to the breadth, 
because greater length is given to the thigh, which is almost 
equal in measurement to the torso, and the effect of the newly 
discovered canon is stately and imposing. The rhythm also 
has advanced beyond the limits of archaic art; the feet are 
still firmly planted on the ground and almost in the same 
plane, but the weight is mainly thrown upon the right leg, 
though the body, as the lines of the hips reveal, is slightly 
inclining to its left, while the head is a little turned towards 
its right. In fact, here is a great achievement in rhythmic 
balance of pose; and the work which is of purely Greek 
sculpture, though probably only a copy of a bronze original, 
marks a momentous advance in plastic art: the original being 
the earlicst example that is known to us of an ideal representa- 
tion of the human body, posed with great freedom though 
with some excess of severity. “he face has the earnest, 
almost sombre, expression characteristic of the type that 
prevailed in the generation before the zenith of Pheidias. 
* Pl. XXVI. ^ PL XXVII. ° ^ Pl. XXVIIIa. 
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The hair is treated after a fashion that prevailed in Attica 
and elsewhere in the earlier part of the fifth century; its 
long masses are plaited in two plaits that are bound round 
the head and secured with a fillet, and though a double row 
of locks is symmetrically arranged over the forehead there 
are no tresses descending on the neck or shoulders. The face 
is long, the forehead strong and broad, yet the lower part of 
the countenance is emphasized by the heavy chin. The 
cheeks lack depth, as they still lack in many transitional 
heads; the thick eyelids cast a shadow over the eyes, a trait 
common in the art of this period. The work is then a land- 
mark in the history of Greek sculpture. But is it an Apollo? 
There is nothing in the face or form to prove it, unless we 
were obliged to interpret the long and curving thing—a part 
of which remains intact on the tree-trunk at his right side— 
as the shaft of a bow. But it has been very variously inter- 
preted *, and it is impossible to be sure what it is. Neverthe- 
less, we may be practically certain that the original statue 
was intended to represent not a mere athlete but the young 
god. The statue at Athens, sometimes called Apollo on the 
omphalos, a close replica of the London work, did not indeed 
stand on the omphalos which was found near it, but as it stood 
within the theatre of Dionysos it was probably no athletic 
dedication. And another head in the British Museum, which 
appears to be a replica ofthe same type, was found in the temple 
of Apollo at Cyrene (Pl. XXVITIb). But the strongest evidence 
is afforded by the Torlonia copy, where a quiver—almost 
entirely antique—is seen carved at the right side. A youthful 
athletic figure of this period and style, bearing bow or quiver, 
is certainly Apollo. We may then conceive of the original 
as holding the bow in his left, which might explain some of 
the marks on the left knee of the London figure, and possibly 
a laurel-branch in his right. On a coin of Metaponton of this 
period we have what appears to be a very similar plastic type 


3 Dr. Waldstein, who believed the the hand of the boxer, He//. Journ. I, 
statue to be a copy of a famous bronze PP. 185-186: but he does not take the 
athlete-statue of Pythagoras, explained Torlonia statue into account, vide Over- 
it as the leather strap used to protect beck, op. cit. p. 10z. 
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of the god bearing these emblems*, and a derivative of it is 


found on a later Attic coin®. 


A somewhat more remote 


affinity to the type under discussion appears in an idol of 
Apollo, of early fifth-century style, on a Bologna vase ° ; here 
bis left hand, which is lowered obliquely to his front, is 
holding a laurel-branch, and in the pose of the legs and in the 
square position of the body, we are reminded of the Choisseul- 
Gouffier work ; but the vase-figure diverges from the type in 
the extension of the right forearm which is held out at right 
angles to the upper arm with a libation-cup in its hand. 

We may believe that the original, of which the statues in 
the British Museum and the Central Museum of Athens are 
good copies?, was a representation of Apollo, a creation of 
the Attic art ° of the transitional period working under Argive 


influences. 


But its importance for religious sculpture is not 


so great; for the work, though ideal, is not divine; there is 
nothing in the forms and expression to differentiate the god 


from the athlete. 


Of greater interest from the present point of view is the 
well-known Cassel Apollo (Pl. XXVII), the copy of an original 
which also belonged to the transitional period‘, but which 
had achieved a striking advance beyond the former work 


in the power of characterizing divinity. 


In the pose of the 


two figures, even in details of articulation such as the line 
of the spine and the curvature of the shoulder-blades, there 
is a strong general resemblance; but in every respect the 
Cassel type is the more matured. The rhythm is freer; the 
left foot is drawn further back and, owing partly to the marked 
inclination of the body to the right and the head to the left, 


* Head, Zst. Num. p. 63, Fig. 38. 
> Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. Münztaf. 
« IV, nO, 29. 

* Mon. d. Inst. 10, Pl. 54. 

3 A careful examination of the statue 
in Athens has convinced me that it is 
not itself the original, as has been some- 
times held, 

* The view once held that it was a 
product of the school of Kalamis is 
against all that we know from the 


ancient record of this sculptor : it rather 
illustrates that advance in sculpture 
associated with the name of Pythagoras, 
as Dr. Waldstein argues. 

f The statue is regarded as ‘Myronic’ 
by Furtwängler (Aeisterwerke, p. 194, 
English Trans.): he admits that the 
unusual length of the lower part of the 
face is un-Myronic, but thinks it was 
given to express *unapproachable 
divinity.’ 
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the whole figure does not confront one so squarely and sternly 
as the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo. The strength and power 
impressed upon the form are combined with more ease, and 
suggest the god rather than the strong man merely*. The 
hair is plaited behind and bound up with the simplicity of 
the older fashion, but two long tresses, the usual characteristic 
of Apollo, fall upon the shoulders ; it is parted over the forehead 
and drawn more horizontally sideways in rippling curls, while 
that of the British Museum Apollo fall more vertically down 
over the forehead after the fashion of the older bronze- 
technique. There are two other heads in Europe derived from 
replicas of the Cassel statue; one in the Central Museum at 
Athens, found in the Olympieion there, the other in the 
Baracco Collection at Rome (Pl. XXVIIIa): they all agree in 
the essential features, in the treatment of the hair with the 
side-fillets, and in the forms of the face with its deep depression 
in the centre, its long oval outline, strong and slightly pro- 
truding chin, and in the parted lips which almost reveal the 
teeth. But there are some differences: the very austere, 
almost sombre, expression proper to this type is much more 
pronounced in the two latter heads, and the characteristic 
forms are more sharply presented, than in the Cassel head, 
which betrays a desire to slightly soften down this trait of 
character; for instance, its eyes are wrought narrower, as if 
to impart a somewhat dreamy look to a face that is otherwise 
almost repellant with its stern intellectuality. And the Baracco 
head is rather flatter at the top, in this respect agreeing with 
the Parthenon type, while it almost exactly coincides with thc 
Cassel replica in its measurements of the upper as compared 
with the lower portions of the face, while both differ appre- 
ciably in this respect from that which is in the Museum of 
Athens. That is to say, the upper part of the face, viewed 
mathematically, predominates in the latter, as it docs in the 
case of the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo, and generally also in 
the heads of later art; while in the case of the other two 
the measurements from the top of the forehead to the tip 

a The treatment of the upper part of arm-pits, vividly recalls the style of the 
the breast, especially of the flesh by the Parthenon figures. 
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of the nose, and from the last point to the end of the chin, 
are very nearly equal; yet in all these transitional heads of 
Apollo, the chin is so treated as to assist the expression in 
the face of sombre force?*. The intellectual nature of the god 
is beginning to imprint itself on the broad forehead and the 
strong line of brow which, in the case of the * Omphalos' A pollo, 
is marked with a slight swelling of the flesh about corners. 
Another very interesting monument of transitional religious 
art is the beautiful bronze statue of Apollo, found at Pompeii 
and now at Naples (Pl. XXX), which has been more truly 
appreciated by recent archaeological criticism than it was 
by the older generation”. The bronze-technique is so fine 
and delicate, the modelling so fresh and careful, that we might 
believe it to be the original work of a great master, but for 
the shape of the plinth*. In any case it is an admirable 
copy of a work produced before the middle of the fifth 
century. The shoulders and breast are quadrate, and the 
thighs are still somewhat too short for the perfection of 
symmetry. Yet the pose and bearing are strikingly noble, 
as of a personality self-collected and self-sufficient. This god 
seeks no communion with mortality. He is presented as the 
divine musician, with plectron in the right hand and traces 
of a lyre in the left, and there may be a hint of this character 
in the droop of the head and the dreamy expression of the 
eyes that are fixed on the ground ; at the same time there is 
a sombre shadow on the face, and the mouth is almost sullen. 
The cheeks are broad, the chin large, the cranium very high. 
In many respects, then, it differs from the Cassel head, though 


vage Weg cru ee > "^ 


^ With these may be compared the 
head in the British Museum which used 
to be attributed to Kanachos (Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Plast. 1, p- 109), but 
which belongs rather to the transitional 
than to the archaic period : the broad 
cheeks and the over-serious expression 
prove this: the colossal size suggests 
Apollo, and there appear to have been 
Tong tresses at the sides that have been 
planed away (Pl, XXIX). 


» Vide Wolters, Jahrd. d. d. Inst. 
1896, p. 1. 

° Furtwängler, Eine  Argivische 
Bronze, p. 139, Anm. 61, is right in 
assigning the round delicately fluted 
base to a later period. One of the 
earliest examples of it is the bronze 
statuette of Zeus, from Paramythia in 
Epirus, now in the British Museum, a 
work showing Lysippean influences. 
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it resembles it somewhat in the treatment of the hair and in 
the depressions in the centre of the face. 

A somewhat different expression appears in the countenance 
of the Apollo-statue that was discovered a few years ago in 
Rome and now in the Museo delle Terme”; the face seems 
no longer stern and sombre, but has an air of mild dignity 
and benevolent thought (Pl. XXXI). In pose it approaches 
the 'Cassel' type, though there are some differences; but 
in treatment of the hair and in contour of face, it bears some 
resemblance to the Bologna head which Furtwängler has in- 
terpreted as that of the Lemnian Athena; and on these 
grounds he maintains the Apollo delle Terme to be a work 
of the young Pheidias working under Argive influence ". 

The most striking original monuments of Apollo preserved 
to us from the earlier art of the fifth century are (1) the repre- 
sentation of the god in the pediment of the Olympian gable: 
insthe forms and the execution there is much of the dryness 
of the older style, and the work is decorative and architectural 
rather than finely plastic, but the pose is stately and majestic, 
and powerfully expressive of his character as the arbiter of 
strife and the guardian of law and order (Pl. XXXII); the lines 
of the face and the expression are very pure and noble; we 
note the great sweep of the eyebrow and the broad flat sur- 
faces of the cheek, traits which appear again as marked 
characteristics of the Parthenon heads; and the sculptor, 
in spite of his limitations, knew how to distinguish between 
the mortal and the divinity ; for, while another head in the group 
of the pediment is very similar, in Apollo's the eye-sockets 
are deeper, the eyes less flat, the centre of the face less broad, 
the lips fuller; and the work belongs to imaginative religious 
sculpture, for, though the whole idcal of the divinity is not 
embodied here, yet the sculptor realizes part of the ideal; 
the young calm god stands before us, inexorably severe: 
(2) the Chatsworth bronze head (Pl. XXXIII), known now 
to the world through the excellent publication and description 


* Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, 462. especially of the pectinal muscles and 
b As far as I can judge from the pho- the abdomen, recalls the Parthenon 


tograph, the treatment of the torso, style. 
Z2 
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of it in Furtwangler’s /zzermezzi and through the Burlington 
Fine Arts Exhibition of Sculpture in 1903. We discern in it 
many of the forms characteristic of the period, but though the 
countenance is full of severe dignity, the sombre look has gone; 
there is a strange impress of inner life and intellectual force 
in the face, in the large eyes and the broad high forehead with 
its delicate modulations. The top of the skull has something 
of the flatness of the Parthenon heads. It is noteworthy that 
we have here the first example of the peculiar hair-knot above 
the forehead which is frequent in the later types. i 
These plastic monuments of the trangitional period may 
descend from the masterpieces of great: sculptors, but the 
criteria at our disposal have not enabled us to discover with 
any degree of certainty the Apollo-types of a Kalamis, Pytha- 
goras, or a Myron*,and this is not the place to discuss doubtful 
theories of ascription. It is sufficient to note the progress 
made towards ideal and characteristic expression. The achie@e- 
ment of this period of art in this subject is strikingly illustrated 
by the coin-types of certain states: the earlier coinage, for 
instance, of Kolophon and Leontini, presents us with heads 
of Apollo of the perfected archaic style®, and when we com- 
` pare them with the somewhat later coin of Leontini? we 
mark the significance of the progress made between 500 and 
460 B.C.,and the growing power that prepared the way for 
the great age that followed: the countenance is no longer 
frigid, staring, or even sombre, but the expression is milder 
and softened, and intellectual life appears on the strongly- 
marked brow and forehead, and in the shadowy eyes. 
But the Pheidian age marks the zenith of Greek religious 
sculpture, though it may not have developed and perfected 
the ideal type of every divinity. Unfortunately there is 


EEE T REIS y ROT RI CORES TE Me riu SIND REO € 


= An Apollo of Myron existed at 
Agrigentum 214. and in Rome if we 
máy trust an inscription on a headless 
‘term’ "AsóAlo» Múpovos ; Kaibel, 
Inser. Graec, Ital. p. 698 (Furtwängler, 
op. Cit. p. 194). 

® The archaic and transitional coins 
of Leontini are published side by side 


in Head's Hist, Num. p. 130, and 
Gardner's Types, Pl. ii, nos. 30 and 25; 
cf. the coin-type of Kolophon, Gardner, 
ib. PL iv. 37, for the marking of the 
bone of the forehead. 

* Pl. B, 8; cf. the coin of Katana, 
Gardner, ibid. Pl. ii, no. 23. 
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no work that is generally accepted as an original representa- 
tion of Apollo by Pheidias,or even as a copy of such an 
original. Nor is there any ascribed to him except the statue 
of Apollo Hapvórios, of which we know nothing. But after 
all, in spite of certain modern theories, the Parthenon sculp- 
ture remains our richest and surest source of evidence for 
Pheidian style and expression. And Apollo is surely present 
somewhere among the divinities on the frieze. Now the young 
deity seated between Aphrodite on the right, and the god who 
can be recognized as Poseidon on the left, was regarded as 
Apollo by older archaeologists, but this interpretation was some- 
what supplanted by one put forward by Flasch that this figure 
is Dionysos. Yet the former view is really less hazardous and 
more convincing, and is now gaining ground again*. It is 
better supported by arguments drawn from cult affinities, 
which are obviously to some extent respected in the grouping 
of the divinities: for Poseidon and Apollo have very close 
relations in the state religion, but Poseidon and Dionysos 
none, nor are the two latter associated in popular myth. 
Moreover, if this is Apollo, then the female figure on his right, 
leaning her arm on Aphrodite, will be Artemis, and Artemis 
and Aphrodite appear associated in the same intimate fashion 
on the Cnidian frieze at Delphi, a work which we cannot avoid 
believing has inspired the designer of the Parthenon frieze >. 
Also, if we study the original at Athens rather than the casts 
of it, we may be convinced, not only of the extraordinary 
beauty of the relief—the masterpiece of the whole frieze— 
but of the harmony between the figure and the idcal conception 
of Apollo (Pl. XXXIV). None of the later modes of emotional 
expression are used for the countenance, but the genius of the 
deity is given. The head is slim with broad surfaces of cheek ; 
the throat appears full of breath ; the lips are full and half- 
opened ; there are faint lines above and around the mouth ; the 


a eg. Furtwängler, Meisterwerke, this, and for other reasons also I feel 
p. 190; Studniczka, Jahrb, d. d. Inst. compelled to withdraw the objections 
1904, p. 2. I expressed in vol. 2, p. 538, n." to 

> I am indebted to Professor P.  Furtwanglerss interpretation of the 
Gardner for calling my attention to Parthenon figure as Artemis. 
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thick eyelids cast the eyes into shadow, and the whole face 
seems clouded with thought and infused with spiritual life * 
The pose is full of decorous ease or ‘eurhythmy, without 
languor or weakness, and it displays more oepydrns or majesty 
than any figure in the divine group except that of Hera. The 
ample himation is disposed about the body after a fashion 
much in vogue in the later fifth-century art, and specially 
characteristic of Zeus and the more august divinities», And. 
there are other representations of Apollo which, in pose or in 
arrangement of the drapery or in both, resemble and help to 
interpret the form on the Parthenon frieze: we see him carved 
on the wooden pyxis of the Hermitage, with a very pure and 
profound expression in his face, crowned with laurel and wear- 
ing a himation that reveals most of his breast, and is drawn 
over the left shoulder (Pl. XXXV); two coins of Kyzikos of 
the fourth century represent him draped in the same way°; 
and both the pose and the drapery of the Parthenon figure 
reappear on a vase in Naples (Pl. XXXVI a), and with still 
more striking similarity on a relief on a gold cup from 
Bucharest, on which the seated Apollo is represented with 
his head turned to his right and holding the lyre in his 
left as we may imagine him to be holding it in the Parthenon 
frieze (Pl. XXXVI b) 4 

If this interpretation is accepted, we have a Pheidian type 
of Apollo that satisfies us : the Delphic god who has become 
the ancestral deity of the Attic people is here distinguished 
from the other divinities, not only by his laurel crown, but 
by the more august form and bearing characteristic of the 
divine prophet, and by a countenance that, with a subdued 
degree of expression, reveals the poet and the thinker. And 
if some other deity in the frieze than this is really Apollo, we 


Tie 


* There appears a resemblance more 
than superficial between this and the 
Apolline heads on the early fourth-cen- 
tury coin of Chalkidike (Coin Pl. B, 9) ; 
and the late fifth-century coin of Gargara 
(Coin Pl, B, 10) belongs in the main to 
the same type. 

b It is ionnd occasionally in the 


representations of Dionysos. 

° Brit. Mus. Cat. * Mysia, Pl. 8. 
13; Gardner, Types, x. 23. 

3 Cf. also the Ashmolean vase, supra 
Pl XX, p. 328, and Sacken, Die 
antiken Sculpturen in Wien, Taf. xvili 
(Apollo seated on the omphalos, and 
draped like the Parthenon figure) 
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must feel that Pheidias has failed to find for him an adequate 
type. 

The communion between the brother and sister divinities to 
which the Pheidian work bears some testimony, was prominent 
in the religious imagination of the fifth century, and received 
striking expression in the art of the period. Among temple- 
monuments we can only mention the group of Artemis, Leto 
and Apollo in the temple on Mount Lykone in Argolis, which 
was said to be a work of Polykleitos*; but nothing has been 
discovered throwing light on this. Looking at the surviving 
monuments that show the fellowship of the twin-deities, we 
find a representation of Apollo Kitharoedos holding out a 
cup to receive a libation from his sister to have been a favour- 
ite motive in the later fifth century. It occurs on the 
interesting relief dedicated to Kourotrophos, Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis b, and on another relief of good fifth-century work in 
the Museum at Sparta. It occurs also on many vases, of 
which perhaps the most beautiful is the hydria in Paris already 
mentioned °, containing a representation of the god seated and 
laurel-crowned which, with its solemn and profound expression, 
reaches a high range of religious art (Pl. XXXVII). We may 

, rank as next perhaps in beauty and expression to this a vase 
in Naples, with a similar treatment of the same motive, and 
showing considerable power of inner life in the bent head and 
thoughtful countenance of the god (Pl. XXXVIII). Differing 
from these in disposition of the figures, but ranking as an 
excellent product of fifth-century Attic art is a vase in the 
Ashmolean Museum, on which he stands opposite to Artemis, 
her roe between them, he holding the libation-cup and she 
the oinochoe The motive is taken from secular Greek life: 
the wife or sister pours for husband or brother the wine of 
departure or welcome. But in these Apolline scenes a 
distinct religious impression is produced, and on another vase 
of fifth-century style in the Ashmolean Collection *, on which 


* Vide Artemis, R. 53%; cf. vol. iv, 3 Published by Prof. Gardner, Zell. 


Coin Pl. B, 2. Journ. 1905, Pl. 2. 
^ Vide supra, p. 327. € * Greek vases in the Ashmolean 
° Vol. 2, p. 540. Museum’ Pl. r$. 
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the god receives a libation from his sister, an altar is depicted 
between them (Pl. XXXIX). 

“For the task of tracing the form of Apollo in its most ideal 
and imaginative expression, the coin-types of the fifth and 
fourth century are of the greatest importance; and we can 
gain more continuous illustration from them than from any 
other branch of art. The fifth-century coinage of Zakynthos 
has created an impressive type: a laureate head with broad 
surfaces and full features modulated with deep expression, 
and recalling the head of the Parthenon frieze; the hair 
is severely treated, only a few locks escaping on to the neck ; 
on the reverse he is seated playing the lyre on a draped 
omphalos*. By the middle of this century, numismatic art 
had come to indicate the intellectual character of the god by 
a strong marking of the brow and prominence of the frontal 
bone. Later, we notice this as a characteristic trait, com- 
bined with a softer style and a milder expression on the 
beautiful coins of Katana of the fifth century (Coin Pl. B, 13), 
and of Abydos and Chalkidike, struck near the beginning of 
the fourth century (Coin Pl. B, 12, 9). To the same date, near 
to 400 B. C., must be assigned a very striking coin of Megara 
(Coin Pl. B, 14), which shows us a head of Apollo crowned 
with laurel, the hair falling in short curls by the side, a fore- 
head high and straight and strongly marked, a broad surface 
of cheek, strong chin, with an expression of great power and 
earnestness, infused with a touch of brightness And the 
coinage of Rhegion and Kroton strikingly mark the change 
that was coming over the divine type in the period between 
Pheidias and Praxiteles. On an earlier coin of the former 
city (Coin Pl. B, 15), the forms preserve the developed fifth- 
century style, the cheeks are broad, the chin is strong, the 
simple treatment of the hair which is drawn in almost vertical 
parallels down over the skull beneath the fillet recalls an 
older style, and the expression is grave and restrained : in the 
later coin (Coin Pl. B, 16) the expression has not much 
changed, intellectual force is still the sole mental trait that is 
revealed, but this is now combined with a certain richness of 

* Coin Pl. B, 11, Brit, Mus. Cat. * Peloponnese, Pl. 19. 13. j 
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form, a luxuriant arrangement of flowing hair. Very similar 
in type to this is a hitherto unpublished bronze coin of 
Rhegion in the Bodleian Collection (Coin Pl. B, 17): the 
forms are very pure and strong, the expression somewhat 
keener and more severe. A coin of Kroton shows the same 
richness in the treatment of the hair and a marked degree of 
intellectual refinement in the expression (Coin Pl. B, 18). The 
same combination of traits is attained by the coin-types of 
Gambreion and Abydos, struck in the same century; while 
a somewhat different rendering of the character is presented by 
the coins of Kios in Propontis, on which we find softer forms 
and a striking expression of gentle seriousness. 

Distinct from these among fourth-century coins is a series 
of tetradrachms of Amphipolis which present the countenance 
of the god almost ez face: the type is more important for art 
than for religious conception, the style is picturesque rather 
than plastic, the forms very fresh and genial, but the expres- 
sion is difficult to characteríze, and varies according to the 
variation in the incidence of light thrown upon the coin ; the 
forehead is broad and barred, the large eyesockets are thrown 
into deep shadow, the lips are parted and delicately curved ; the 
countenance is touched with a certain emotional excitement, 
but there is a hint of effeminacy in the rounded contours of the 
cheeks (Coin Pl. B, 19). There is more emotion and yet no 
effeminacy in the countenance on a somewhat similar coin-type 
of Klazomenai*, the treatment is very picturesque, especially 
in the rendering of the hair, the surface of the face is deeply 
modulated, but there is strength and seriousness of expression 
in the whole (Coin Pl. B, 20). This numismatic type of 
Apolline head was rather widely diffused ; and we may trace 
a certain affinity between it and the Helios-head of the later 
Rhodian stamp. 

It is natural to suppose that the characteristics of the great 
masters of fourth-century sculpture would be reflected on the 
coins; and the coin-type of Klazomenai may owe something 
to the influence of Skopas. Butit is hard to pursue the 
inquiry with any precision; for nothing very important for 

^ Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Jonia; Pl, 21. 8. 
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our present purpose is known with certainty about representa- 
tions of Apollo by Skopas. The idol of Apollo Smintheus, 
carved by Skopas for the temple at Chryse, is certainly repre- 
sented on coins of Alexandria Troas ; buta careful examination 
of these shows nothing at all characteristic of his style. The 
mouse is carved at his feet on the bronze coins? as evidence of 
the local cult; and the figure of Apollo is certainly intended 
to represent the temple-statue, for on imperial coins it appears 
as inside the shrine? with bow, tripod, and libation-cup, on 
others with flaming altar and with worshippers°; and in 
nearly all cases in form or pose the marks of archaic style are 
clearly preserved ^. The conclusion is inevitable that Skopas, 
instead of creating an original type, deliberately reproduced 
an archaic and traditional one. This could only be due to 
the influence of some iepös Aóyos ; on one coin we find the idol 
placed above a cavern, inside which is seen a similar idol 
lying on the ground, while a herdsman is starting back 
affrighted ; and, as Mr. Wroth well suggests, the primitive 
associations of a cave-worship, in which a very ancient xoanon 
was used, may have dominated the later cultus *. 

The other statue of Apollo ascribed to Skopas is that which 
Pliny calls ‘ Palatinus, and which Propertius saw in the interior 
of the imperial palace, where ‘between his mother and his 
sister the Pythian god himself in long vestments raises the 
song on highí' From what we know of Skopas we may 
imagine the strong life and emotional ecstasy which would 
appear in the face and countenance of the divine singer ; and 
it was a work wrought for Rhamnus in Attica, and probably 
under Attic influence. But it is doubtful whether we can 
detect the trace of his handiwork in any existing monument. 
The well-known Vatican statue of Apollo Kitharoedos, even 
though it corresponds in general to the description of Pro- 
pertius, and may derive the energy of its movement from the 


a Brit. Mus. Cat. ° Troas, Pl. 3. 6. devoid of stiffness: Head, Hist. Num, 


b Op. cit. Pl. 5. 18. p- 469, vide Gardner, Zy7es, p. 177. 
* Op. cit. Pl. 5. 5, 4. ° * Troas, p. xvii, Pl. 5. 14. 
4 Even the silver autonomous coins f Plin. X. H. 36. 25; Prop. 2. 31. 
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original of Skopas °, is yet in form and expression merely dead 
sculpture, and the much restored face is empty of all character. 
But we have what is probably a head of Apollo among the 
Mausoleum fragments in the British Museum which, though in 
certain of its forms and proportions distinct from the Tegean 
heads, yet in many essential features reminds us of these 
original works of Skopas' hand (Pl. XL). It has the same 
rendering of the mouth, and the great breadth between the eyes 
which are half-closed beneath the thick lids; but the hair is 
more freely given, the forehead lacks the violent marking, the 
eye-balls the striking treatment of the pupils ; also, though the 
cheeks are broad and the chin is full, the contours are too 
softly rounded, and the treatment altogether too fleshy for the 
strenuous sculptor of the Tegean monuments ; nor does the 
triangular scheme of the forehead seem proper to his system 
of forms. The head is thrown back and slightly to one side, 
and this. trait, together with the expression of strong vitality 
in the countenance, marks the god of music and inspiration. 
We may conjecture the handiwork of Bryaxis here>, The 
high triangular forehead occurs on early fourth-century coins®, 
and in the well-known Munich statue of Apollo Kitharoedos, 
of which the pedigree and type concern the present study 
(PL XLI) The pose is that of the musician pausing in 
his music. The stately and elaborate drapery, which the 
fourth century seems specially to have been the first to 
assign to the character of the lyre-playing god, has much of 
the solemnity and arrangement of the folds found in Pheidian 
works: only, if we may trust a replica discovered at Rome some 
years ago, the lower folds of the mantle on the left side 
were inflated as if the wind had caught them. This more 


* For the discussion of this question 
see Overbeck,  A'wnsz, Aythol. 4, 
pp. 67-68, 186-187: P. Gardner, 
Hell. Journ. 1903, p. 123. 

b Prof. Gardner, Zell. Journ. 1903, 
p- 123—with whose analysis of the head 
mine agrees on the whole—suggests 
Timotheos or Leochares: ifthe Apollo 
Belvidere descends, as is probable, from 


a work of the latter sculptor, he can 
scarcely claim the Mausoleum head, 
which only agrees with the Belvidere in 
the *korymbos' on the top of the skull. 

° e.g. on coins of Zakynthos, Brit. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese, Pl. 19. 18, 19. 

3 Comm. Arch, Com. Koma, 1887, 
Pl. 2o. 
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excited and rhetorical style combined with the majestic 
tradition of the older religious art suggests a fourth-century 
sculptor, who, while yielding to contemporary influences, 
inherited much of the Pheidian manner and ethos. Such 
may well have been Bryaxis*, and the type of which the 
Munich statue is a late copy has an undoubted general 
relationship with his statue at Daphne, of which the coin of 
Antiochus V preserves the outlines >. 

To Praxiteles the literary record ascribes four statues of 
Apollo, and the god must have appeared in the group of 
twelve divinities that he carved for the temple of Artemis the 
Saviour in Megara. The only one of these of which we have 
any certain copy is the Apollo Sauroktonos, several statues in 
the Museums of Europe showing us his boyish figure in the pose 
described by Pliny. The best known are those in the Louvre 
and the Vatican. The figure, which is a marvel for its delicacy 
and undulating grace, is of great importance for the history of 
Greek sculpture, but is hardly to be ranked among genuine 
religious monuments. It shows us merely the sculptor's 
dream of the young god at play. The spiritual quality 
natural to this great artist is visible in the countenance, 
especially in the lips to which he has given the half-concealed 
smile which he loved to carve ; but the character of the deity 
is only half developed in the face. Nor can we use its traits 
as clues to discover other Praxitelean Apollos; for instance, we 
need not suppose that Praxiteles gave to his other Apolline 
heads the almost triangular shape of forehead which we see in 
the Sauroktonos and which differs widely from the form of 
his Hermes' head. 


What this representation suggests of importance for the 


* The doubt expressed by Clemens as 
to whether Pheidias or Bryaxis was the 
sculptor of the images of Apollo and 
Zeus at Patara in Lycia may point to 
some actual affinity of style (Profr. 
Pott. p. 41). 

b Overbeck, K; M. Miinztaf, v. 39: 
that the Munich statue and its con- 
fréres are directly descended from 


Bryaxis’ work at Daphne would be 
proved only if we could show that the 
right band of the former originally held 
a libation-cup as did the figure at 
Daphne; but the facts do not seem to 
point tothis: seeOverbeck, op. cit. p. 181, 
who cites coins of Lampsakos and other 
cities with a figure of the same type as 
the Munich statue holding the plectron. 
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future history of religious art is the beginning of a tendency 
to represent the godhead under the immature forms of boy 
or infant. But among the Apolline types, the Sauroktonos 
stands alone in this respect, for the face of Apollo on the 
beautiful coin of Mitylene?, though boyish, is certainly more 
mature (Coin Pl. B, 21). 

We might look to the Mantinean basis, an original monu- 
ment of this school, to reveal to us the Praxitelean ideal of the 
god of music (Pl. XLII). He is seated there, amply robed 
in chiton and mantle, holding the lyre, but pausing in his own 
playing and listening to the pipes of Marsyas. The figure is 
nobly imagined, and fascinates us with its tranquil grace; but 
by a great misfortune the countenance is too disfigured to tell 
us much. And though we have an Apollo Kitharoedos on 
the relief from the Euboean temple of Artemis Amarusia 
mentioned above ^, fairly well preserved in face and form, and 
a certain impress of the poetic character is discernible in the 
forehead and in the eyes, and the style of the other figures 
shows an intimate connexion with the work of the Mantinean 
base, yet we are left mainly to our imagination and our 
general knowledge of the sculptor's style for our conception 
of the Apollo of Praxiteles. We may believe him to have 
been endowed beyond all others for dealing masterfully with 
this type of divinity; the mood of poetic reverie would 
especially attract him, and we know how he could treat fore- 
head, eyes, and mouth so as to give the countenance the 
deepest impress of inner life, the life of spirit and intellect, 
and how he could brighten all this with that ineffable smile. 
The way had been well prepared for him both by sculpture 
and the numismatic art. A plastic work that appears, so far 
as one may judge from photographic publication’, to be of 
great excellence and to belong to the earlier part of the 
fourth century, is the Tiezkiewicz bronze statuette now in the 
Museum of Boston (Pl. XLIII) The hair over the forehead 
is drawn to each side in horizontal rippling lines, after the 


? See Brit. Mus. Cat. * Troas; 5 p. 327. 
Pl. 32. 1 : Zell. Journ. 1897, Pl. II. 9. ° Frohner, Za Collection Tieskiwicz, 
p. 86 (circ. 400 B.C.). PL XX. 
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fashion of the fifth century, and the forehead is broad and 
not triangular; but the very large *korymbos* or bunch of 
hair on the top of the skull, of which the earliest example, of 
more modest dimensions, is seen on the fifth-century Chats- 
worth head (Pl. XX XIII), is such as we only find on the heads 
of the fourth and third century. We note also the supple 
rhythm of the swaying form, the languid inclination of the 
head to the right where the weight of the body is wholly 
thrown, while the left foot only slightly touches the ground. 
There is the same shadow on the face as on the countenance 
of the Pompeian Apollo, but more pensiveness and a more 
marked impression of sentiment. The god is sunk in a poetic 
reverie and was probably holding the lyre, though neither arm 
can have been much raised. 
And other branches of fourth-century art, besides the plastic 
and numismatic, have left us some impressive and interesting 
embodiments of Apollo. The figure drawn on the wooden 
tripod from Kertsch, mentioned above (Pl. XXXV), is a solemn 
and profound representation of the prophet-god, and reveals his 
kinship with his father. And again, on an early fourth-century 
vase of Naples (Pl. XLIV), which represents Apollo playing to 
Marsyas in the presence of Zeus, there is some nobility and 
great imagination in the rendering of his form and counte- 
nance*. In the later works of this, and in those of the 
succeeding centuries the influence of thc Praxitelean style and 
spiritual quality is long traceable. A striking illustration of 
this is the series of statues that belong to the type of what is 
known as the Lycian Apollo; for Lucian, in his mention of 
the Lyceum at Athens, describes the image of the god 
dedicated there in these words: *you see Apollo leaning on 
a pillar with the bow in his left hand, and with his right arm 
bent back over his head, as in indication that the god is 
resting from long toil.' 
We have many copies of this work in the museums of 
* We may compare with this a fourth- and Adonis: also a large kylix in the 
century vase in the Hermitage of St. Vienna collection, with a representation 
Petersburg, of great beauty, showing ofthe god riding on a griffin and playing 


Apollo playing the lyre before a satyr the lyre. of very fine fourth-century 
ın the presence of Artemis, Aphrodite, style. 
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Europe*, some of which show a lyre in place of the bow. 
It is commonly believed that the Attic original was a work 
of the Praxitelean circle. But it is more probably the 
creation of an artist, who at some distance followed his 
tradition and exaggerated his manner; for there is nothing 
strictly Praxitelean in the figure except the languor of the 
pose, the inclination of the body towards its support, and 
a general resemblance to the proportions of the Hermes. 
None of them are works of a good Hellenic period, and none 
of them exhibit the Praxitelean character in the face. The 
Louvre example (Pl. XLV) shows a high triangular forehead, 
a. high oval head, the central part of the face rather broad, 
traits which suggest Hellenistic style. The type was adapted 
to the representation of Apollo Kitharoedos, as is proved by 
certain statues and more than one gem». Still, the words of 
Lucian prove that at least the Attic original portrayed the 
wearied archer *. 

But there is a certain affectation and self-consciousness in 
the pose ill-suited to the character of the archer-god, and the 
-languor is better explained and more justified in our imagina- 
tion if we conceive it to have followed the outburst of musical 
and poetic inspiration. The bow, in fact, somewhat destroys 
the inward harmony of the whole figure, and we cannot by 
way of justification suppose a mythic intention. We may 
believe then that an Attic sculptor after Praxiteles, working 
under Praxitelean influence which was strong in the Hellenistic 
period, produced a type of the wearied archer-god, with 
a general resemblance to the Hermes of the master, but 
with a later scheme of features and a different fashion for 
the hair: and that this type was afterwards applied to the 
wearied musician and gained thereby in appropriateness. Such 
a theme would be congenial to the taste of the Hellenistic 


* Louvre, Overbeck, Aflas, xxii. 39; — Roscher's Lexi£on, vol. 1, p. 461; but his 
-Müller, Denk. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 127°; dogma that fourth-century art could 
Capitoline, Overbeck, xxii. 41; Müller, not have represented an Apollo 
ib. 128; Florence, Müller, :26*; Kitharoedos undraped is very dubious: 
Berlin, Roscher, Zexikon, 1, p. 460, we find such a representation on the 
Overbeck, Atlas, xix. 32. fifth-century coin of Zakynthos (vide 

^ Müller, op. cit. 128*, 129. Coin Pl. B, D. 

¢ This is  Furtwanglers view, . 
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age, when the painter's and sculptor's art loved to embody 
the idea of languor and repose. Even the gods are becoming 
fatigued: Apollo poses as an earthly musician, and his ex- 
pression of bright and strong intellectuality passes away 
into a look of dreamy poetic sensitiveness ; for Hellenistic 
work has a marked infusion of sentimentality, the bane of 
religious art. 

To the beginnings of this later period we may assign the 
famous Pourtales head of the British Museum (Pl. XLVI), 
which expresses in striking forms the character of the melan- 
choly poet brooding over his dreams. The sadness in the face 
is intentional and is no illusion. The conception is new and 
strikes us as decadent or modern. The expression is gained 
by the forward and sideward inclination of the head, and by 
the treatment of the eyes and mouth. Certainly the effect is 
beautiful, but picturesque rather than plastic, and one misses 
the fire and virility of the older sculpture *. 

The Pourtales work is a fascinating example of what may 
be called the Hellenistic effeminate type of Apollo. But 
certain earlier representations belonging to the fourth century 
may have assisted this transformation. We find a touch of 
effeminacy in his representations on a few coins of this period ; 
and perhaps there was something of this quality in the temple- 
image of Bryaxis at Daphne, unless it is merely his rhetorical 
mannerism that makes Libanius praise ‘the tender delicacy of 
its neck” The changed style is illustrated by third-century 
coins: for instance, by the coin-type of Aigai in Aeolis, of 
which a specimen is reproduced (Coin Pl. B, 22), and we observe 
that in the second century B. C. the Apollo head on the coin of 
Myrina (Coin Pl. B, 3) is modelled very closely after the features 
of the city-goddess of Smyrna (Coin Pl. B, 23). 

A salient example of this later style is a statue in the 
Museum of Constantinople from Tralles, which appeared to 
me to be a good Roman copy of a Hellenistic original of the 
third century. It represents an Apollo in the pose examined 


* For further discussion of this head b Vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia,’ 
see Prof. Gardner’s article in Ze Pl. 25. 5. 
Jeurn. 1903, p. 117, &c. 
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above, with his right arm resting over his head ; the face is 
a long oval, and the female character of the expression and 
forms is pronounced (Pl. XLVII*). We need not wonder then 
if a well-known head of Greek workmanship in the Museum of 
Vienna has been sometimes supposed to represent Apollo, 
sometimes a goddess*; for there is here no external mark to 
fix the interpretation. The earnest and poetic expression of 
the face, the large open eyes, the very deep eye-sockets, and 
the great breadth between them, the sideward inclination 
of the head certainly suggest the god, but the soft neck with 
its folds of flesh appears to be womanly. As the sculpture is 
of great beauty, it is all the more unfortunate that we must 
remain in doubt as to the personality, just as for the same 
reason we are often prevented distinguishing between a Bacchus 
and an Ariadne. 

But it would be a serious mistake to suppose that the 
effeminate and ‘sentimental’ style alone prevailed in the Hel- 
lenistic representations of Apollo. Certain coin-types of the 
beginning of the third century and later preserve much of the 
virile and intellectual character in the conception of the god: 
a coin of Pellene® may show us the style of the early period 
of the Diadochi, representing Apollo's head with an almost 
violent protuberance of the frontal bone, and with a strongly 
marked intellectual expression (Coin Pl B, 24); on Macedonian 
coins of the later period the bar across the forehead seems to 
survive as the sole characteristic trait*. And in the repre- 
sentations of Apollo in the glyptic art of the Hellenistic 
period, we find the languid * Praxitelean' pose and expression 
combined sometimes with a system of forms that preserves 
the more vigorous and masculine style of the earlier period : 
for instance, a beautiful gem in the possession of Dr. Arthur 
Evans shows us the god leaning against a pillar and holding 
his bow, with the lyre resting at bis feet, his head sunk, but 
the forms of his chest revealing the athletic ephebos 4. 


2 Vide Sacken, Die antiken Sculp- no. 37. 


turen, Taf. 5, also Von Schneider, 4 | owe the reproduction of the gem 
Kunstsammi. Wien, Taf. 7. (Pl. XLVIi®) to the kindness of the 
b Vide Geogr. Reg. s. 2. Achaea. owner. 


° Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Macedon, p. 11, 
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In the later sculpture the more vigorous type is represented 
by works such as the Belvidere Apollo, the Steinhäuser head, 
and the figure on the relief of the great altar of Pergamon. 
As regards the well-known Vatican figure, the many archaeo- 
logical questions that have arisen concerning it cannot be here 
discussed. It only concerns us here because it helps to show 
the long continuance in art of the more masculine conception 
of the divinity, as the Helper in danger and need. It is true 
there are marks in it of a taste not wholly healthy ; there is 
a slight strut in the gait, an affectation of high-bred elegance 
in the bearing. But whether this is the archer-god who has 
just discharged a shaft against the giants, or is shaking the 
aegis in the face of the enemy, or whether it is merely a typical 
representation of Apollo Boedromios, the god who * speeds to 
aid, there is vitality and the tense vigour of action impressed 
on the figure. The features are mobile, and the transition 
from the cheeks to the centre of the face is rather sudden; 
the expression is excited and somewhat disdainful. The 
Steinhäuser head, in Bále, though only a good Roman copy, is 
of better workmanship (Pl. XLVIII). Its expression, though on 
the whole the same, is not so pronounced ; but there is more 
tension and strain in the face and neck. The raising of the 
upper eyelids in the centre adds to the look of disdainful 
surprise in the countenance. The upper lip is highly arched 
and not very full, the chin is rather large. There is nothing 
in the features or form that vividly reminds us of any of the 
better known masters of the great age. But the new theory 
that affiliates the statue to Leochares is strongly supported 
by its resemblance to his figure of Ganymede?. 

As the Pergamene altar-frieze was the last great achieve- 
ment in art of a free Greek state, so among the works of the 
Pergamene School that have come down to us the Apollo- 
figure in the Gigantomachy may take rank as its masterpiece of 
religious sculpture (Pl. XLIX). The god is represented with 


* The Apollo-type of which the Freiburg, though it has the same large 
Belvidere and Steinháuser works are  frontlet of hair as the Pourtales head, is 
examples must have been well estab- very near to the Belvidere in expression 
lished: an Apollo head on a gem in and forms. 
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his left arm outstretched and holding the bow, and enveloped 
in the himation which sweeps down from it to the ground: 
while his right hand is half-raised towards the quiver at his 
back. The representation is dramatically vivid and, as there 
is a momentary pause in the action, it gains the effect of 
collectedness. The whole form is instinct with life, and with 
the assurance of victory; and the impression of young divine 
power is given without the violent massing of the flesh that 
is seen in the other figures of the frieze, but with the fluent 
treatment of sculpture, which depicts the one course of muscles 
passing over into the other with facile gradations. Save for 
the traces of his long locks, the countenance is lost to us. 
But enough of the whole is preserved to reveal to us that here 
at the close of the long cycle of pure Greek art there was 
a return to the conception of the vigorous ephebos-Apollo of 
the older generations". 

Reviewing this monumental evidence, which has merely 
presented the broadest phases of religious expression, we 
observe that the relics of fifth-century art contribute most 
to our knowledge of the development of the Apolline ideal, 
while the numismatic evidence suggests that this attained its 
highest realization in the earlier part of the fourth century. 


a The popularity of the Pergamene Pl. 15). As regards the connexion 
Apollo is shown by the reproduction between the Pergamene figure and the 
of the figure in the frieze of the temple Belvidere Apollo, vide my article in 
of Hekate at Lagina in the early Roman — 7/eZ. Journ. 1885, p. 26. 
period (vide Bul. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
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! Plut, De def. Orac. p. 413 A (Pind. Zr. 116) arerpidn de Öraroisıy 
dyavóraros nuev. Serv. Aen. 1. 329 hunc deum et ad uberum (? pube- 
rum) custodiam et ad divinationem et ad medicinam et ad res urbanas 
quae placidae sunt et ad bella pertinere longinqua: cui laurum ideo 
sacratam quia haec arbor suffimentis purgationibusque adhibeatur ut 
ostendatur nullum templum eius nisi purum ingredi debere, Cau:um 
enim est ne sacerdos eius domum ingrediatur in qua ante quintam 
diem funus fuerit. 

* ? Apolline cult of northern origin: Hom. Od. 9. 197: 

Mápov, EjávÓkos vids, 
ipeds "AmöAAwvos, ôs “Iopapov änıßeßnkei. 
Paus. g. 7, 8 mpóros pév dv Üuvo TÁ és "Axada» Emoinoen Any Aúxtos, 
adixérOae thy "Ayarav és AyAov èk Tür "YnepBopéov roúrov. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 79% Paus. 10. 5, 7 Bow òè émyapia yuri) nomoara Tpvov Ae) bois ¿bn 
karasktvasacdaı rò navrelov TÁ 0e@ robs. depixomévovs ¿£ “YrepSopéwy roús Te 
dAXovs xai QXijva" Torov 8é kai pavrevoacbas mpüroP, kai dca, mpórov TÒ 
éfáperpov memoinke de y Bob rode 
¿vda ro, eÜuvgorov xpyornpiov éxreAécavro 
maides "Yrrepßopeov Mayadós xai dios 'Ayuteús. 
"Oj 8, ôs yévero mpóros Boißoro mpoddras, 
mpúros Ò dpxalov éméov texrnpar’ doddy, 
(Cf. Hesych. s.v.QAqv Aupaios $ *Ymepflópeios.) $ 9 momÜira de rbr 
vady rQ '"AmóXAeni rò dpxaióraroy 8ddynms paoi, komo Ovas Be rods KAddous 
and ris Bájwms rìs év rois Tépmecw Cf. Hesych. s. v. Avapela 5 ev rois 
Teumers Sdn TO de airó kai AgMa, Hesiod, Scut. 477: 
ToU de [Kúxvov] rápov xai amp didés rroínoev "Avavpos, 
ópgBpe xepepio mAndav tos yap pv '"AmóAAov 
Anroiöns jvef', Gre fa KAeras éxarópBas 
Garis dyos IIv£oide Bin avAaoxe Soxevav, 
Stesich. Frag. 12, Bergk (Schol. Pind. OZ. 10. 19) xakó£evos jv Kúxvos 
vids roù "Apeos kai ev nupöde ras Oerradías olkàv drexapardper TOUS mapt 
övras, yaày TQ 'AnóAAewt (? emend. rà "Ape) Bovhópevos ex av Kepaddy 
vixoBouñoas. Schol. Pind. OZ 3. 28 ¿Acay de 'Ymepfóoe dro 
"Y mepBopatov twos ’APnvaiov, ws Saré8npos' BıAoarebavos dè row "Yrrepßöpeor 
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@ecoa)óy draw eva único: ano '"YmepSopéov IleAamyo? ToU Popwréws 
xai IlepyumAns tis Aiddov, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 675 Mvaeéae dé 
duoi viv robs “YzepBope(ous AeAdiois AéyeoOar, — "Exaraios de pexpi trav 
abroU xpóvov eivat no, To ràv Yrrep8opéwv vos. ¿ari de abr PiBdrla 
éntypapópeva Ilep trav "YmepBopéev . . . rpía de ¿Ovy ràv 'YmepBopéav, 
"Emi£edóptot kal ’Emvnpidioı kai "Ofóda. Paroemiogr. Graec. p. 116 
(Gaisford) 'YwepBeperaios" ent ràw ümepxpoviov cipntat mapa yàp Maxedéow 
6 TeÀevratos piv tod éviavroU "Yrepßeperatos mpocayopeveraı. Strab. p. 711 
wept de ràv xılıerav YrepBopéwv rà aura Acyeı Fipovidy xal ILy0dpo. 

š Apollo in the cave: Paus. ro. 32, 5 (at Themisonion near Laodikeia) 
mpó rod onndaiov obiow dyáduara od peyáda ¿oru 'HpakMéovs xai “Epuod Te 
kai 'ArdAhovos, ExnAairar Kadovpevo. . . . Š 6 dore de xal rois émi morauó 
AnOuig Mdyynat "Yat kahovuevov xopicv’ ¿vrai0a 'AnóAA ovt aveiraı omnAavor. 

. Tò de dyadpa rov 'AndAAwvos Ta páMora dpxutov kai ioxiv émi fpyo 
mapéxera mavri. Kal abrQ ävöpes lepol ara kpnuvàr Te ánorópov kal merpav 
andúcw iynhúv, kai trepunkn Oévopa épuróvres ék fılav Kara rà orevarara 
ràv drpamav Sod rois äxdeaıw S8evovor: cf. R. 20. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Athens, p. 438. 

* Apollo'vAárgs. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 27. 28, private dedications 
ro Oe tO 'YAára. Cf. 31, 32, two inscriptions in grotto near Hdgos Néa 
[ó deiva} ¿¿Baciw rë oréos rôde Zeepoe "Andon "YMirg. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
"Anauacods‘ móMs Kómpov, ev 7) rıparaı “YAdrys 'AnöAlov. 5.7. ’Epvodeıa, 
modes Kónpov, év 5 AnóAAov tiara "YAdrys. Avovvcios Barcapiróy rpirp : 

oí T Exov “Yhárao eod os 'AmóNAoros 
TéuBpor ’Epvoderav re kai elvaMgv "Apapaaaóv. 


Hell. Journ. 1901, pp. 290-291, inscription from Egypt, ? Koptos, 
third century B. c, 'AróMave "YAary‘ "Aprépidi Puopópo” "Aprés "Evoüía 
Anrot Eúréxvo" ‘Hpaxhei KaMuwixg" "AroAAwwos TA 

s Apollo the hunter: Arrian, Aynaeg. 35 rots émi Opa ¿oruvdaxóras 
od xpi) dpedeiv ris "Aprepudos THs " Ayporépas oúde "AmoAAwvos oúde Ilayós ovde 
Nupp óv oùðè 'EppoU ’Evodiov kai 'Hyepoviov obdé Goat dÀ À ot ¿peros Beoi. Xen. 
de Ven. 1 tò pev eüpnua Ocàv "AmöAAwvos kai *Aprénidos dypas xai kúves. Lb. 
6, $ 13 ei£ápevov ro 'ArróMMovi kai rpg 'Aprépidi rp Ayporépa peradovyat ris 
Onpas. 

* Apollo ’Aypaios: vide Artemis, R. 26% (cult at Megara). Aesch. 
Hpop. Avop. frag. 205 (Plut. Moral. 7573): 

dypebs & "ArdAkov ópfóy i@vvat Bédos. 

Cf. Soph. O. C. 1091. Inscription on bronze hare in the British 
Museum, rà 'ArdMon tG IIpujvgj p aveÖnxev ‘Hgacriwv, Roehl, Z. G. A. 
385. Apollo 'Aypérns in Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, 322; frag- 
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ment inscribed ’ArdAAwvos ’Ayperew. Apollo Ad$pis : vide Geogr. Reg. 
s. v. Kalydon, p. 434. 


7 Apollo Avkeıos, Aúxios, Auxwpevs. 


a At Delphi: Buil. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, L 37 rà rà Avxeio 
ddppara’ fifth century s.c. inscription concerning the ritual of the 
Labyadai phratry. Paus. 10. 14, 7 AeMjà» de dváÓnuá éorw abràv 
mAnciov rod epo) To? peydAov AvKos xaAkoUs. Aeyovaı de rüv rov co xpn- 
párov ouAnoavra ävdpwmov. . . . Adxov de émbeadar oi kadevdorrı, kai aroba- 
veiv re Ud rod Aúxov ràv dyÜporrov, kai Os és THY móÀu óanyuéput bear Qpúero 
ó ‘vos. Euseb. 3. 14, 5 (from Porphyry mepi rìs ex Aoyíov pidocopías) : 

ava Ò é£éOopes, pávre Avxwped, 
e Tófora PoíBe. 

b At Athens: Paus. 1. 19, 4 Aúxetov è dro pev Aúxov ro? Ilavdiovos 
¿xet Tò Svopa, *ArróAhwvos de iepóv e£ dpxns re evOis kai rab pç évopilero, 
Aúxeiós Te ó Ocds évraida dvoudoby mpórow Méyeras de Ori kai Tepuihaus, és 
obs Alev ó Aúxos hevyav Alyéa, xai TovTus alrıds egre Avkiovs di” abrod 
xadeioda. Lucian, Anachars. 7 ó pév xúpos otros, & 'Aváyapat, yvpvágiov 
bp’ par óvopáferas kai rriv iepóv ’AmöAAwros ToU Aureiov' kai rà dyadua de 
abro? ópüs, röv emt rj ormAn kekupévov, rÜ dpwrrepüà pév tò rófov Éxovra, jj 
debia de ümep rijs xepadis dvaxexhaopévy darrep k kapárov paxpod dvaravé- 
pevoy deixvuct tov Geóv. Harpokr. s. v. Aúxeiov' év rév map’ "Abyvaioıs yvp- 
variov égri tò Avkeıor, Š Ocórropmos pév èv vj ka Ilcioiorparov rocas, 
Diddxopos 8’ ev 7H © Tepixhéous oiv Emioraroivros adró yevérdar. (Cf. 
Hesych. s.v. Aóxeot) C. L A. 3. 89 Atovictos émpeAgr)s Auxeiov 
"AróM cow: (early imperial). 2b. 292 iepéos "AndAXovos Av«eiov (on a seat 
in theatre at Athens). Cf. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 124 rimov Tà (Gov 
[ó Aóxos] map’ "AÓgvatot": ó yàp dmorreivas Múxov dyelpeı abr rà mpós rip 
rapir ... às Pidooregavós hno Schol. Demosth. 24, Š 114 mpd ràv 
€Ed8av é£onMoeis ries éyévovro év TH Avkeio. Cf. Aristoph. Pax 355: 

kat yàp ikavüv xpóvov d- 

rmoMMúneda xai karare- 

rpinpeda nAavapevoı 

és Aúxetov kdx Avkeiov aiv Oópe wiv domidı. 
Xen. Hipp. 3, $ 6, cavalry manceuvres there. Hesych. s.v. Avkiddes* 
xópas tov apıdudv rptáxovra ai rò ÚB@p xopilovaar és Tò Aúxetop, 

° In Megara: €. 7. G. Sept. 1. 35 ’AnöAAwvos Avkelov (sixth century 
B. C.. 


4 In Sikyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 mAyoiov de ArddXwvds éortv iepóv Avkiov, 
kareppunkös Te Š] Kai jkigra Óéas fiv. — dpoiróvrov yap Avkav opiow éri 


A ? [3 ^ " ` - 
Tas moipyas ws umdeva eivai kapmöv ere dm’ abrër, ó beds rórrov Tid elrav Zea 


ui 
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éxeero adov Eúdov, rovrov dowdy Zxpnoe tod Evdov kai kpéas ópoU mpobeivar 
rois Ünpiow. ^ kai ToÜs pev aurixa ws Eyevoavro, Örecbdeipev ó hrows ró Evrov 
De éxeivo &xeıro pev év TO iep@ Tov Avkiov. 

e In Epidauros: 24. Arch. 1883, p. 89, inscription second cen- 
tury B. C., ev TO Avkeio. 

f In Argos: Paus. 2. 19, 3 ’Apyeioıs ràv év Tg móet TO émubavéoraróv 
¿oriv ’AmoAAwvos iepóv Auxiov' TO uév odv dyadpa ró EQ” 2uày 'ArráXov moinua 
nv AOnvaiou, ró de é£ ápxis Aaváov 6 vads Kat tò £óavov avaßnpa jv. 5 
(in the temple) é£5s 8€ rijs eikóvos raúrns [Birovos] rip kaíovow, óvopálovres 
$opevées elva. Schol. Soph. Zlectr. 6 rod iepod ToU 'AmóAAovos, ómep 
dpxaióraróv éarw xarà rijv ev r@ "Apyeı dyopdy, Ev @ Kal wip dmókerat, . . . 
Avkokróvov de róv ’AmöAAwva, oi ev Sia rò vójiov elvat (7) rote. émBovdovs 
qür@v povevew 00 kai AvKous avrà aci GverOat Ev”Apyer of de dea ró iepav 
elvas ró (Gov, às kai Tis 'Aprémibos Tas édddous’ blev Kal rà vopionarı rev 
*Apye(ev Eyxaparreodai qaoi Aúxov. Plut. Pyrrh. 31 èv rh móe ràv 
"Apyelev 1j ToU Avkeiov mpodijrus "AmöAAwvos é£éüpaue Bodoa vexpav ópüv xai 
Qóvov xarámAeo rjv móMv. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Aóxews" dyopá, y ràv 
'Apyetov, 

g In Laconia: month Aúxetos mentioned in inscription of Epidauros 
Limera, second century B. c., Zph. Arch. 1884, p. 86. 

h ? At Delos: Aristot. p. 580a 17 è tovaúrais nuepus rv Anto 
mapexópigrav ol Aokot. ¿E YrrepBopéwv eis AnAov, Avkawav pavopévny dia Tov 
Tis “Hpas $ófov. At Paros: Ath. Mitth. 1901, p. 213 Ais Bagues 
'AróNAcvos Avkeiov 'Appodirns. At Amorgos: Rev. d. Ét. Gr. 1903, 
p. 155 mip pndéva kaiev év r@ 'Hpaío . . . mpós rod Avkelov, fifth century 
B.C. 

i At Eresos in Lesbos: C. Z. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 2. 526 Aaßerdaı 
. . . Gvvayópois Tav moAw Öera, olruves Öudraavres AmóÀÀova AUxeiov (fourth 
century r.c.) At Chryse: Hesych. s.v. Avxaiov' kai OupSpaiov róv 
IlóÓiov kai róv ev Xpvan Avxatov. 

k At Kalymna: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3591 vai röv Aia xai rà 
'AndAAo ròv Aúxiov xai rav Tav. ? Rhodes: vide R. 7". 

1 At Erythrai: Dittenb. Syll. 370, 20 Hepnreiat] 2... Aró ovos 
Aukeiov kai "AróAAavos Anàiov (circ. 270 B.C.). 

m? At Miletos: Anton. Liber. Transf. 30 ‘Ioropet Nixav8pos] ’AmoAAwvos 
kai 'AkakaAAiBos Tis Mivo Üvyarpós Eyevero mais év Kpnrn Migros" rovrov ñ 
"AkakaAAis Seicaca Mivo é£éBaAXev eis mhv UAnv, kai adrov éniotrüvreg Avkoı 
BovAg ' AmóAAcvos éjiAarrov kai Speyov mapa pépos yada. 

n In Lycia: Bode, Script. Rerum. Myth. nam Apollo apud Delphos 
humana effigie, apud Lyciam lupina fingitur. apud Delon vero formam 
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habet draconinam, Diod. Sic. 5. 56 Aúxov de ex rovrov [róv Tedyiver] 
napayevópevov els THY Auxiav ’"AndAAwvos Avkiov iepóv iÓpócagfar mapa róv 
Edv6ov morapóv (from Xeno Rhodius) Cf. Anton. Liber. 35 Aóxo € 
ouvayrópevos [rý Agroi] kai ofjvavres ifnyjoavto ras óðoð xai dmmyayor dypt 
mpos Tov morauóv adrny Tov XávÜov. 

o At Tarsos: Coin with wolves by Apollo's idol, Hell. Journ. 1898, 
p. 171. 

p ?In Egypt: Macr. Saf. x. 17, 40 Lycopolitana Thebaidis civitas, 
Apollinemque itemque lupum hoc est Aúxov colit, in utroque solem 
venerans. 


a At Metaponton: C. 7. G. Sic, Tf. 647 '"AmóAAevos Avkeiov] eiut 
(sixth century B. c.). 


r Ael Nat. Hist. 10. 26 xaipew 8€ adrá [rg Xúx@] xai rà» "Andro 
Adyos (story of Leto's transformation). Philostrat. Heroic. 10. x (p. 310) 
vous Aókovs ó ’AmoAAwv mpooiptov Aorpoù motéira, . . . ebydpeba obv Adda 
Avki re kai vio. Serv. Aen. 4. 377 (Lycius Apollo) sive quod est 
Aevkós a candore, idem enim et sol creditur: sive quod transfiguratus 
in lupum cum Cyrene concubuit: sive quod in lupi habitu Telchinas 
occident. . .. sive quod lupus ei primus post interemptum Pythonem 
ex eo loco qui appellatur Tempe laurum attulit. Aesch. Sept. 145: 

Avreı dva£, Múxetos yevod orpará dal. 


Apollo the shepherd-god. 

* Apollo Népios. 

2 At Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 27 ’AnoAAovos Nopiov Nikav 
Atoxhéous rupopopícas (? second century B. c.). 

b In Arcadia: Cic. De Deor. Nat. 3. 57 (Apollo) quem Arcades 
Nójuov appellant, quod ab eo se leges ferunt accepisse. ? Corcyra : 
Apoll. Rhod, 4. 1215: 

Moipa@v Erı keioe un émérea deyovras 

xai Nupbewv Nopíoo xab tepóv "AmóAAavos 

Bwpoi tods Mide xabiccaro. 
Serv. Verg. Ecl. Proem. Alii non Dianae sed Apollini Nomio conse- 
cratum carmen hoc (Bovxoduxó») volunt, quo tempore Admeti regis pavit 
armenta, 

* Apollo 'Apwraios: vide Zeus, R. 53. Pind. 23/4. 9. 63: 

Önsovrai ré vw dÜávarov 

Zia kai áyvòv And) AQ, dvdpdor xápua piros Zyxurrov, óndova nier, 

"Aypéa kat Nópiov, rois Š "Apirraioy kae, 


A a en 
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Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 14 Aristaeum invocat, id est, Apollinis et Cyrenes 
filium, quem Hesiodus dicit Apollinem pastoralem . . . (Pindarus) qui 
eum ait de Cea insula in Arcadiam migrasse, ibique vitam coluisse : 
nam apud Arcadas pro Iove colitur, At Keos: C. Z. G. 2364, private 
dedication, rë 'AmróAÀewt ’Apıoraig. Cf. Athenag. Pro Christ. 14 Keios 
’Apıoralov' TÓv abröv kai Ata kai "AmóAAo vonilovres. 

10 P'Ordov Meñávbios in Cyprus: Zell. Journ. 1888, p. 261, nos. 2. 
4-10, private dedications, nearly all of late period, 'Ozáow MeAavdiw. 
No. 3... Anóňàon Melajvldi® Pañíapxos. Cf. Rev. d. Et. Grec. 2, 
p. 226. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 25. 

11 Apollo 'Ezujuos, Namaios, Toiuvos: Macr. Saf. 1. 17, 43 aedes 
ut ovium pastoris (Apollinis) sunt apud Camirenses *EmiunAtov, apud 
Naxios Hospviov, itemque deus 'Apvoxógurs colitur, et apud Lesbios Naratos 
. .. Quamobrem universi pecoris antistes et vere pastor agnoscitur. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Nanny’ modus AéaBov, . . 6 moAirns Namaios kai 'AmóAÀov 
Naraios.) 


2 Apollo Tpayıos in Naxos: Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpayía . . . gore möAıs év 
Nag év 3} Tpayıos 'AnóAAov vipárat. 

13 Apollo Kepeáras in Arcadia on the Messenian border by the river 
Karnion: Paus. 8. 34, 5 ro? ’AröAAwvos ro) Kepeara và iepóv. Cf. statue 
of Apollo in temple at Patrai, Paus. 7. 20, 3 "ArólAwy xaAxo)s yupvos 
éaÓjros . . . TH érépo mol emt kpaviov BéBrke Bods. 

^ Apollo TaAd&s: Plut. De Pyth. Or. 409 À oi pev ov mep ró 
TaAd£ıov rìs Bowwrias karowoüvres jjaÓoyro Tod Oeo) rjv émupáverav ddÜovía 
xai mepiovoía yáhaxros. Cf. R. 267. At Delos: month Tadafióv on 
slab containing temple-accounts, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 26. 

God of trees: vegetation: agricuhure. Cf. R. 43. (Cf. Hesych. 
$. U. 'EpupúM cow" róv 'AnóAAova kai roy “Eppn.) 

5 Apollo HAaravíortos : Paus. 2. 34, 6 (on the road from Troezen to 
Hermione) ¿ori pév "AnóAAavoy EmixAyow EHXararwriov vaós. 

16 Apollo Mupiaios : vide R. 182. Cf. Muprdrns, R. 43. 

wa Kunapioows at Kos: Arch. Anz. 1905, p. 11, decree of fourth 
century B.C, Unos OuuvAdgonrar ró répevos rov 'AnóÀAAevos Tov Kura- 
pıooiov. 

" Apollo Aapungópos at Chaironeia : C. Z. G. Sept. 1.3407. Artemis, 
R. 42. Eretria: ZA. Arch. 1892, p. 121, inscription third century 
B. C., dvaypayaı rüde Tò Yıdıopa er arnAn MÓivg Kai ornoa ey TQ iepQ To) 
'AmóAAovos ToU AadvrQópov. Athens: C. Z. A. 3. 298 iepevs "AmoAAwvos 
Aadvndöpov (on seat in the theatre, first century a.D.) Jd. 720A 
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iepeús did Biov "AnóAAavos Ilarpgov Ilvdiov kai Aadvyopov. Phlye: Plut. 
Them. 15 (in the battle of Salamis Aaußaveı vaŭv Avxopndys, .. . hs rà 
mapaonpa wepixdwas dvébnxev “AnddAdon Aadyibópo dXvijat. Cf. R. 241 m, 
267. Apollo Aadvirns: Hesych. s. v. *AmdA Ao" mapa Supakociots. 


18 Luc, Anachars. 9 UvÓoi uia ràv iepav rot deov. 


19 Apollo 'Yárwéos at Tarentum : Polyb. 8. 30 roi ráov Tod mapa pev 
tiaw "YakivÜov mpocayopevouévov mapa dé riw "AmóAAavos ‘YaxivOov, At 
Amyklai: Paus. 3. 1, 3 ‘YaxivOov pvüpá dori év Apúxhais bro TO Ayakpa 
roú AmóAAevos. 19, 2 (the statue of Apollo at Amyklai) dpxaiov xai ov 
aiv réyvg memomevov' Šri yàp uñ mpósemov aùr xai mödes elaiv axpot xai 
xeipes, TO Aouróv xaÀKk@ kiovi ¿ori eikaapévov. dyer de emt Th KebaÀp Kpavos, 
Aóyxnv de év rais xepoi kal ró£ov. row de dyákuaros rò Báðpov mapéxerat pev 
Bopov oxipa, re0ápOa: Be tov “Yarıvdov Aéyovaw ev abr, kal "Yakıvioıs po 
rijs Tod "AmóAAewos Ouatas és roürov ‘Yarivdo rov Bupöv dia Odpas xadxis 
¿vayilovow. (The month Hyakinthios at Byzantium, Rhodes, Thera, 
Kos, Kalymna, Syracuse, Gela, Eryx.) See R. 101, 246. C. I. G. 
2338 | Y axw&evs, clan-name in Tenos. 


2% Apollo “Epoos: Amer. Journ. Archaeol. 1903, 3, inscriptions of 
fifth and fourth century p.c. on small rock-shrine in cave of Vari 
at Anaphlystos in Attica (cf. C. 7. A. x, 423-431) "Apxeönuos ó Onpaios 
ó vepóNgrros þpaðaîsı Nupbav rävrpov E£npyafaro . . , "AmöAAwvos "Epoov. 

2 Apollo Nuupnyérns at Samos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, 335, marble 
slab inscribed on one side 'AróAAwvos Nvupnyéreo, on the other Nvudéov. 
Cf. inscription (Roman period) in Thrace, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 
p. 128 Kupío Ardon Zırepyvg kai Núpoass eüyapirroovres. In Attica: 
R. 2744. Thasos: 2748. ?Coin-legend of Hipponion, ‘Head of 
Apollo, in front NYM’: Head, Hist. Num. p. 85. 


2 Apollo 3iráAxas : Paus. ro. r5, 2 (at Delphi) rò de [4yaAua Aró- 
Awvos] "Audikrvóvov. éarív, re doxebow énepyaouévois rod eod viv xópav 
ereßaAov xpnuárev (npiav. ó de 'AmóAXov obros kadeiras ev imo AcAbàv 
Zırakas, péyedos de névre mnx@v ka rpiákovrá ori, Cf. Haorápios ? = 
‘the god of meal’ at Paros and Pergamon: see Geogr. Reg. s. v. Paros, 
P: 444- 

22 Apollo "EpvéiBios: Strab. p. 613 “Pódio: de "Epv6iBiov *AróAAovos 
Exovgı év TÀ xapa iepóv, viv Epvaißnv kaXobvrec épvOiliqv, Tap’ Alokevaı Sé 
Toig év “Agia peis tts xakeiraı Topvomiwv, oUrwe tods mápvomas kaAovvrav 
Bowrüv, kai Óvoía ovvredeira: Hopvoriovı "AmóAÀAovi, Cf. C. Z G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 1. 732 lepevs "AmoAAavos "EpeÖplov kai " Aprápsros (?first cen- 
tury B.c.). Cf. 733, 735. Hesych. s.v. "Epedúmos* ó "AmóAÀev Tapa 
Avuxiows xai cop 'Epedüma. Ptolem. Hephaest. /Vov. Hist. 7 (Wester- 
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mann, p. 198) perà röv 'Adúvidós ac, Öavarov mepiepyopevn xai (nrovoa š 
"Aqbpodirn eöpev adróv ev”Apyeı móňet Tis Kémpov, ev rá rov 'Epifiov (conj. 
"Epv6iBíov, Müller) kai dveiAev aürdv. 


^ Apollo Hapvómos: R. 23. Paus. 1. 24, 8 (on the Athenian 
Acropolis) ro? vao? dé ¿are mepav *AmóN Ao xaMkoUs, kal rò dya)ua Méyovo: 
debia modjmar Hapyómiov de kaXoUaw, ór, oio: rapvórov BAanróvrov riv 
yüv dmorpéyrew ó Beös eimev ex Tis xópas. 

% Apollo "Opros at Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 2 "Optov ’AröAAwva óvopá- 
Covas]... ròv de "Opiov. ép’ re kadovow, cadis pév oix dv ¿xome eimeir, 
rerpaipopaı de mepi yrs ópov moMéuo adüs 7 diky vırnaavras émi Tode Tınas 
Arón ‘Opio veipat. 

2 Strab. 264 (corn-tribute from Metapontum) ois oros drò yewpyias 
eùruyhoai pac Gore Üépos xpvaoür év AeNpoîs dvabeîvai, Plin. Nat. Hist. 
19. 86 fertur in templo Apollinis Delphis adeo ceteris cibis praelatus 
raphanus ut ex auro dedicaretur, beta ex argento, rapam ex plumbo. 
Cf. Plut. De Pyth. Or. 402 A ¿yo de kai Muptvaiovs érawóà kai *Arrok- 
Aoviáras bép xpvaá Oeüpo menyavras, Erı de paddov ’Eperpieis kai Máyvgras 
dvÜpórrev dmapxais dwpnoapevous róv Ócóv ws Kaprav dornpa xal rarpóor xai 


yevéotov kai diXávOporrov. 


27 Apollo Kápvewos, Hesych. s. v. Kapvos‘ Bórrnpa, mpößarov. At Sparta 
and in Laconia: Callim. Z, Ap. 72: 


Zmáprg rou Kapveie, Tóde mpórioarov edeOdor, 
Šeúrepov ad Onpy, rpíraróv ye uév áoru Kupıuns. 
Paus. 3. 13, 3 6 dé Kápvetos, ôv Oixéray émovopá(ovat, riuás elxev ev Emápry 
xai mpiv “Hpaxkeidas kareAdeiv, (puro de ev oikía Kpíov Toi OcoxAéovs, üvdpös 
pávreos. . . . $ 4 Kápverov de "AnóNAova Aopievor pev rois mao, oeBerdar 
nabéornkev did Kdpvov yévos É ' Akapvavías, pavrevopévov de é "AmulAwvos 
roiroy yàp róv Kápvov dmokreivavros "Inmórov rod PvdAavros évémeoev és ró 
orpardmedov ois Acpteügt pisa 'ArróMh vos, kai 'Innórys te Epuyev emi TO 
póre kai Ampievow dmó rovrov rór Axapvüva pávrw kaÜéarnkev Naoreodaı. 
(Same legend in Konon. Narr. 26: referred to by Eusebius, Praep. 
v. 5. 20, quoting Oinomaos: ?derived from Theopompos, vide 
R. 27h.) $5 deyeras de Kai Aos én’ aura Aóyos, ev 75 "189 77 Tpwwn 
kpayeías év "AmöAAwvos Acer medurvias robs "EAAnvas éxrepeiv és ToU Imrov 
rol dovpelov rjv moinow padóvres Be ópylv opiaw čxew rov Gedy, Éva tais 


Dáoxovra: xai ' AróAA ova óvopá(ovac Kapvetov darò ray kpaveuov. 


a Temple of Apollo Kapvens at Sparta: vide Artemis, R, 67°. 
C. I. G. 1446 (inscription from Sparta, late Roman period) rjv 


E Se 
Oowappocrpiay . . . iepéav Kara yéros Kapveioy Olxéra Kal Kapvetov Apopaséos 
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xai IIoreidóvos Aopareíra xai “Hpaxhéous T'evdpxa kai Kópas xai Teuevíov rar 
ev TO "Eet. 

b Statue at Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 érépod de "Amöllwv Kápvewos. 
Near Las: 7d. 3. 24, 8 mpös 7% Kvaxadig Kdpvetos kaXovpevos 'AróNA v. 

e At Oitylon on the south coast: id. 3. 25, 10 Oéas de á£ia ev OiriAe 
ZapámiBós ézru iepóv kat Ev rjj ayopG Kapveiov Ẹóavov "ArróMAovos. 

d At Leuktra: zd. 3. 26, 5 ’AmöAAwvos Kapvelov £óavá Earı xarà rabra 
nada 8) kai Aaredaruovioy vopitovatw of Zraprnv Exovres. 

e At Kardamyle : 2d. 3. 26, 7 é 8€ r$ soMaepari Avas re iepòv kai 
Ardor esri Kdpvetos, kada Awpietow emix@pıor. 

f On the road from Sparta to Arcadia: zd. 3. 20, 9 kù Kpaviov 
Téuevos xarà rijv Ödöv émixAnow Ereppariov, xai Mvoíag éariv iepóv "Aprépidos, 

g In Messenia : ¿d. 4. 31, 1 $Myov © árorépo Papóv *ArróAMovos dAaos 
¿ori Kapvetov xai Üßaros év adró myn. (Cf. R. 13.) Zd. 4. 33, 4 oU medion 
[ZrevurAnpıroü] ariv dmavrırpd kaAoypevn ró dpxaiov Oixakia, rà de ep’ zu» 
Kapváciov ddgos, kvmapioowv pádora mÀñpes` Oev de dya) para ’AnöAAwrös 
¿ore Kapvelov kai ‘Epis dépev xpi». In the mysteries of Andania: 
Demeter, R. 246. 


b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 Käpvea éoprij *AmóMiwvos Kapveiov 
2... ġ 8€ loropía mapa Beomdpmg' ¿re róv abröv kai Ala kai *Hyñnropa kaAoU- 
ow ’Apyciot 514 rò Kápvov ñyñoacda, tiv orparóv. At Sikyon: Paus. 2. 
10, 2 (in the peribolos of Asklepios’ temple) dwmAoiv éavw otxnpa .. . 
rò évdorépo de "AmöAAwrı dvetrat Kapveio, kai és adró ode ¿are mÀjv rois 
iepeñow €modos. Id. 2. 11, 2 rod de iepov ns "Hpas ñv i8púcaro “Adpacras 
óMyov drwrépw Kapveiov vaós srw 'AmóAAavos. (Cf. the mountain 
Kapvedrns near Phlius, Strab. p. 382.) Euseb. Chronic. 2. 56 
(Schoene) pera rots Bavidéas xareordéncay iepeis rod Kapríov. ? At 
Megara: Paus. 1. 44, 2 ¿ori de év rà yvprario r@ dpyaio mAgaíov srvAav 
xadovpevoy Nuppadey dios rapexópevos mupapidos axrjpa où peydAns* roUrov 
'"AnóAA ova dvopafovar Kapwóv, Cf. Coin-type of Megara, obelisk between 
two dolphins, Head, Hist. Num. p. 330. 

i At Kos: vide R. 233b. 

k At Thera: Ash. Mitth. 1896, p. 259 [(?) èm iepéos 'AróNAcovos Kap- 
veiov. . . . Bug os *Avjrióxov Geov. C. 1, G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 868 
ó damos apnparte kai ére(page róv iepéa roù 'AnóAAavos rod Kapvetou da 
yévovs (? first century p. c.). Cf. 508, 519. Archaic inscription pub- 
lished by Hiller von Gärtringen, Hermes, 1901, 134: 

'AyAeréAgs mpárigros dyopàv ixadı 
Kapu Geöv Beimifer. 


(Rev. d. Él. Grec. 1903, p. 93.) 
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1 In Rhodes. Kameiros: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 705 tepeds Aró- 
Movos IlvStov .. .'AmóAAevos Kapveiov (third century B.c.). Zb. 697 
iepeis "AmóANovos [Iv&iov xai Kalpveiov kai MvAavriov, Steph. Byz. Muña»- 
ría” dpa ev Kapipo ris “Pódov* MuAavreiı Ceoil. (Cf. Hesych. s. v. Múdas.) 
Loryma: C. 7. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 845 AröAXwvos Kapve(ov Tod xara 


A@pupa, 

m At Knidos: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 3527 Yaiov "lovdov . . . 
Máapxos Alqríxios . . . rov éavroU Pov eivoias ¿vera tas els auróv 'AmdANOpt 
Kaprveio. 


n Month Kapveios on handle of Rhodian Amphora: 41%. Mitth. 1896, 
p. 133. At Kalymna: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 31. At Nisyros: 
Di.tenberg. Sy//. 195. ? Knossos in Crete: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, 
p.293. Akragas: C.7.G. 5491. Gela: 73.5475. Syracuse: Plut. 
Nik. 28 jpépa 8’ jv rerpas dÜivovros rod Kapveiov unıds, dv 'AÓnvaiot Mera- 
yarııava mpocayopevovet. Tauromenion: C.J. G. 5640. Thuc. 5: 54 
Kapvetos qv pr», lepopnvia Awptedor. 


9 Kprea ? at Thurii: Theocr. 5. 82 «ai yap eu’ ómóAAov girder péya' 
xai kaAóv aire xpióv éyo Bósxo, rà de Kapvea xai ò) üheprei. 


P At Kyrene: vide Ritual, R. 233. 


Apollo as sky-god and deity of light. 
28 Apollo IIpoóy«os on Hymettos: vide Zeus, R. 338. 


2 Apollo A¿yA4rns at Anaphe : Apollod. Bibl. 1. 26, 1 oi 'Apyovadras 
.. . mÀéovres. vurrös apodpó repirirrovos year. *ArródAcv de orás éri 
ras MeAavrious deipas, tofevaas rà Bier eis rw QdÀaccav, Karnarpayer oi 
de mAquiov éÜcácavro vijoov, tà $e mapa mpoodoxiav avabarıvar, mporoppi- 
odevres, Avadny éxúderav. ‘ISpucdpevor e Bwopdv AnöAAwvos AlyAnrov, xai 
Üvaiicavres En’ eboxíav Erpamnrav, Bodeira de (mó "Apnrys Mndeia Saddexa 
depdrawaı, rods dpiaréas Eokwmrrov perà maryvias‘ ¿ev Eri kal viv ev 77 Busia 
aúmbés dore axómrew vais yuya Él Strab. 484 xai mAnwiov ravrns "Avdcn, 
ev j rò ro) AlyAnrov AmoAAwvos iepóv. Eyer de kai Kaddipayos tóre pev 
obras ‘AlyAntny 'Avájg» te Aakwvidı yetrova Onpn. C. £. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 3. 259 Ebyvópov dpxíarpos "Amddkwou AlyAiry euynv. 16. 248 tò 
iepóy rod 'An6AAwvos tod 'AmyeMára. Jb. 249 dvaxapvcocoÓn: . . . bro roð 
. . . lepoxápuxos čv Te rà mavayüpe av 'AcyeAaíov éx Tod Bwpoù pera ras 


Ovcias ras rod Oeod xai rois Orvöareiars. 


® Apollo ? $aratos: vide Chios, Geogr. Reg. p. 445- 
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3 Apollo = “Bros. 

a Eur. Phaeth. Fr. 731: 
à kalkıdeyyes "HA ðs p amóAecag 
kai tév8’ 'AmóAÀo Ö ev Bporois épOas kuhel 
Sorts rà ctyüvr óvópar olde datuóvo». 

b Cf. Plat. Laws 946 B Mayvgrov ù Kara 0eàv maAıw ruxobca c'ernpías 
adds, dropivada aúros ‘HAi@ dvdpas tods dpiarovs rpeis, axpoßiveor ' ATóAÀA@yt 
Kara Tov rradatóv ydgoy avariónor kowóv kai “Haig. , . . C oikobvrov de door 
dy edvveat xpóvov, ev TH Tod ' AmóANovós re Kai 'HAiov repévet, 


° Plut. De Def. Orac. p. 433 D of pév rrokhol r&v. mpoyeveorepav ¿va 
xai tov abröv Gedy fyovvro "AmöAAwva kai róv "Hiuov, Cf. 1130 A Tv pep 
“Hluov ’AmöAAwva Kara rods matpious kai madarods Oeopuods vopilovres Ankıov 
xai Ilóftov mpovayopevova:, (Cf. Max. Tyr. 37e.) 

d Plut. De Pyth. Or.p. 402 A dorepov [oi Meyapeis) mAnKTpov dvéÜnkav Ta 
Oe xpvoow émorioarres, ds Cow, SkvÜlyo Adyovrı mepi rhs Aupus, “Hy áppóderat 
Znvos eeiöns "AmóANev, mácav dpyx)v kai rédos cuvAhaBó», Exe de Aaprpòv 
mAnKTpov Mov dos. 

e Aristot, p. 1409 À Xpuseókope "Exare, mai Aus. 


f At Patara : Hell. Journ. 1889, p. 81, ex voto dedication, Ocod Zur?" 
pos ‘Edpaiou *Arpadoús xal IoceiBóvos "Epaiov kai "HAlov 'AmóAXavos (? early 
Roman period). 


€ At Thyateira: C. Z. G. 3500 lepeds roù mporráropos coU *HAiov IIvBiov 
AmöAAwvos Tupuuvalov, (Cf. 26. 3497 iepéa rod mpomáropos co? Tupiuvalov. 
3493 dyovodergaavra rod mpd móAeos Tuptpvaiov.) 

h On coins of Tralles: 'AzóAAov 7HAtos (Roman period, Head, Hist, 
Num. p. 555). 

1?At Rhodes: Dio Chrys. Or. 31, Rhodíac. p. 570R rò uev 


"AróM:w kai rüv “Hoy kai rov Aióyucov ži éviol aou eivat tov aùròv kai Üpeie 
obra vopilere. 


k At Smyrna: Move. x. BBA. 7. Evayy. Sxod. 1876, p. 48, n. 166, 26 
"Hitos "AnöAAwv Kıravaodönvös. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s. v. Phrygia, p. 452. 


1 Callim. Frag. 48 Schol. Pind. Nem. 1. 3 Kadkipaxos é 'EraAn] ol 
vu Kal 'AmóAAava mavapkéos 'HeAioto xGpe dtarunyovaı kal emoba Anivivyy 


"Aprépudos, ? Helios-- Apollo in the Thargelia at Athens, R. 241, in 
the Daphnephoria of Boeotia, R. 267. 


m poos, ? cult title at Carian Termessos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, 
P- 342 tay márpiov péyav Beóv oiov 'AnóAAava ó dñuos ó rà» Teppyoreav 
r&v mpos Oivodvias, dywvoberoivros à Blov Aovklov. . . . Cf. Plut. De EI ap. 


^ 
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Delph. p. 393 C-D Boißov de èrou Tò kabapóv kai &yvóv ol maka, mar 
y adc NINE EMO DEN. ne yrs 
«vópa(ov, ws ¿ri Geaaadot tods iepéas Ev rais droppáciv npepaıs aurods eb 


¿auróv ¿En Ötarpißovras, oipat, PorBovopeiabar Acyovaı. 


n Athenae. 619 B y eis ’AnddAwva qr) inki, as TedécidMa mapéornce. 
Cf. Pollux 9. 124. 


*' Apollo 'Eóíos : Müller, Z. H. G. vol. 2, p. 39, Herodor. Frag. 48 
gyoiv ¿gov róv 'AnóAAova mpovayopeverdar kai Bopóv abro eivai ev TH view 
(in the island called Thynias, near the Bithynian coast, cf. Pliny 6. 13 
insulae in Ponto . .. Apollonia Thynias dicta). Apoll. Rhod. 2. 688: 

ei © (ye dn vioov uev “Ewtov 'AgóAXovos 
TijvÓ icp kAeiopev, enet mavrecar QaávÓn 
nos perio, 
Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 400 C &amep ody ó ròv jAekrpvóva mowjcas émi rijs 


Xetpos ToU " AnóAAavos éwbtyyy meürNoaev pav kai kaipóv emiovans dvaroAns. 
ss Apollo"Ervavpos: Hesych. s. v. ó *Amd) Ao "Evaópo mpot Kpijres. 


Apollo connected with the water. 

* Apollo AcAgíveos. 

a ?In Thessaly: vide Artemis, R. 79°; at Delphi, R. 111. 

b At Chalkis: Plut. 777. 16 oi XaAkıdeis Tà kádra kai péyiora Tv 


map’ abrois dvafquárov r Tiro kadiéporav . . .ó Bos Tire kai *ArróM om ró 
Aadinoy, At Oropos: Strab. p. 403 'Operós xai ó iepòs Ayo dv kakoücı 
AeAdivior. 

c At Athens: C. J. A. 3. 939 ’AnöMorı Aerio... thy iépetav. 
Paus. 1. 19, 1 “ore de kai GAdo iepóv "AnöAAwvos énikànow Aekdıviov. 
Myovas de às é£eipyaguévov Tov vaod mAnv ths dpopis dyvas Ere TOS TATW 
djixotro Ogoeós és rjv móMw. Plut. Thes. 12 mov viv ev Achpuig ró 
mepippaxróv Eorıw, Evrauda yap ó AlyeUs grer, kai Tov ‘Eppa rv mpós fw 
rod iepoü xaAoüsiw En’ Alyéws mais. Ibid. 14 Tov Mapadavıov Tavpov 
+ + [necs] 75 Amon 79 Ac) buo karéducev. Vide R. 212. Plut. 
Thes. 18 Ycvouévov Se rod «Anpov mapaħaßàòv rois Aaxóvras ó Onaeds ex ToU 
mpvraveíov Kal napedOay eis DeAbiviov ¿Onxev inep avràv TË ’AroAkwnı THY 
ikernpiav. fv Oe xAudos dé tis lepas aias cpio Aevkg xareareppévos. 
eü£áuevos de kuréßawev exry pnvos emi @dÀaccay ierauévov Movvvyiàvos, g 
xai viv fr ras xópas méumovow idacopevas eis Aekpiviov. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 799. 

d At Aigina: Schol. Pind. Pyth. 8. 88 äyeraı de Ev Alyivy AcAqpivia 
"AróMtove, Schol. Mem. 5. 81 sap! Alywiras AeApivs peis dyerat Aeddı- 
vlov "AndANavos iepás . . . xal ein dv ó pio otros ev $ Ovovow Alyiwiras 'AnóA- 
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Aari Oleto vij kai Aoparírg, aba pre IIvfaiveros . . . Ios] pels émiyópios 
ó Aeddinos piv Kadovpevos, xa’ bv redetrar "Amédr@vos dyov 'YÓpodópia 


; 
kaAovpevos. ` 


e Sparta: Collitz, Dialech, Inschr. 4465 .. . yepovrevav dveßnxe ro 
Acilio. 

f At Thera: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 537 vat [or xai] ràv Ackdivor 
(very archaic). 

€ ? At Chios: Schol. Demosth. 23, $ 74 AeAgivióv core pév re xoplor 
ev Xig. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 244, inscription from Chios (fourth 
century B. c.) 1, 8 9 yñ n €» Ackdıwio, 

b [n Crete: vide R. r11. Cauer, Delect? 12 1 ¿uvio róv Anova ròv 
AeAbiviov kai. róv 'AréMova vóv Holrioy kal rà». Adrovv xai rau "Aprejuv. 
C. 7. G. 2554 (in treaty of alliance between Latus and Olu») Oper 3€ 
xai @dav ordÀay êv Kvoooó ev rà iep rà 'AmóAAovos TH Aekdıwio, Cf. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 205. Apollo Asıdivios associated with 
Artemis Dictynna, vide Artemis, R. 1311, 


i At Massilia: Strab. 179 rà rod AcAdwiov "AnóAAavos iepü» roro ner 
xowby “lovey dnávrov. 


k ? At Miletos: Diog. Laert. (Thales) r, $ 29 @adjs 'Efapiov MM 
osos "AmöAlavı Ach dio 'EAMjvov dptrretov, 


1 At Oibia: Latyschef, Jaser. Or. Sept. Pont. Eux. 106 "Aypóras xal 
Hoaideos . . . róv marépa Awovóciov 'AmóAAewi Acl Qu: iepnoapevov. Cf. 
Arch, Anz. 1904, p. 102, vase circ. 450 B. c. found in grave in South 
Russia, not far from Kiew, with inscription AeAuíov Evvj "Inrpov 
(dedicated to Apollo and * Iatros ’). 


* Apollo 'ExSáris: Apoll. Rhod. 1. 966 : 
&@ oiy "ExBacie Bono Oérav "ArróMwre, 


(Schol. 25. Atioxos oix 'ExBaríov dhà 'lacoptou "AmdNAvóg not tò lepör 


xadeioda Zoxpárns de év vais ¿mocos Kulırmvod 'AnóAAevós duct 
xahetu Oat. 


^ Apollo ’Eußioro,: Apoll. Rhod. 1. 404 (at Pagasai) : 


; > 
Nycov av7é& Bopiv ¿múxruop "ArdAAwyos 
, » ‚ 

Axríou "EpBadició T emavunov, 


Apollo 'En&ists, on coins of Ephesos, Roman imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 498. 


3 Apollo "Axztos. 


* Near Parion at the city of Adrasteia parreio» of Apollo "Arraios and 


^ 


— — al 


——— a€À— een À— 


N Aaa an asina ann ds 
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Artemis, vide Artemis, R. 791. Cf. Parion coin-type of second cen- 
tury B.C., Head, Hist. Num. p. 458 ''AmóAAevos "Akralov Hapıavav 
Apollo Aktaios standing between a flaming altar and the omphalos.’ 


b Near Anaktorion: Dittenb. SyZ. 321 èm ieparódov 76 'AmóAÀeni 
TÓ "Akti Oevõórov Tod Zórevos ' Arakropiéos (circ. 220 B.c.). Cf. C. 7. G. 
Sept. 513, 515, 517 (Tò kowàv ràv 'Akapvávav date their decrees by the 
iepamökos and place them in.the temple of Apollo "Axros). Thuc. 
I. 29 ev ‘Aktio rijs "Avarroplas yis, oê rà iepóv rod "AndAAunds ¿ari éri rh 
oröparı Tod "Außparıkod kóXmov. Strab. 325 iepòv ro) "Akríov "AmóAXavos 
evravda esri nàyolov Tod oróuaros [rod *ApBpaxixod kóXrov èv de£iä] Aógos res 
eb’ à ó veós, kai ón” adrá mediov Gdcos yov xai veópta, Ev ols dvébnxe Kaloap 
Tiv Sexavaiay dxpobinov . . . Ev dpiarepg de ý Nırdmolis . . . éxdAeoe X 
|ó Zeßaorös emavunov ris vikns ... ý pev ody Nixórrodes edavdpei . . . Zxouea 

. TÓ re kararkevarbev Tépevos év TG TpoagTé(o TÓ pév els Tov dyava Tov 
mevrernpiköv Ev Goes Exovri yupváción re kai arädıon, rò de év TH Urepkeiuévo 
To) Aous iep Ad Tod 'AmóAAoros. — dmoBéOewrac 9 6 dyàv 'Oñópmios, rà 
"Arra, lepós ToU "Akríov ’AmoAAwvos . . . ifyero Be ka mpórepoy rà"Axria TH 
Oe, orepavirns åyòv nò r&v mepiuoíkoy' vuvi Y évripórepov Eroincan ó Kaicap. 
Sueton. Aug. 18 quo Actiacae victoriae memoria celebratior et in 
posterum esset, urbem Nicopolim apud Actium condidit ludosque illic 
quinquennales constituit et ampliato vetere Apollonis templo locum 
castrorum quibus fuerat usus exornatum navalibus spoliis Neptuno ac 
Marti consecravit. Dio Cass. pr. r ó 8€ Kaívap möAw re @koödungev Ev 
TQ tém@ Kab? by Evixnae, NixóroMey adtiy Óvouácas, ró re xopíov év @ éokivoe 
Aidoıs rerparédais expyridace kai rois dAodaw épóAots exdcpnoer, ¿dos Te er 
abr ToU 'AmóAAevos imaifpiw iüpvaápevos, Serv. Aen. 3. 274 (at Nico- 
polis) ibi et templum Actiaco Apollini constituit et ludos Actiacos. 
C. Z A. 3. 129 rà" Akrta. èv Neixorróñes (circ. 250 A.D.) At Leukas: 
Plut. Pomp. 24 rov de "AmöAAwvos ro) ev 'Akrío kai Acvradı. Ael. Wat. 
An. 2. 8 év rn Aevkábi ürpa ev otiw indy, veds de Ardon purar, kai 
"Akrióv ye aúrov oi tiuóvres övonalovar (cf. 11. 8, sacrifice to the flies, 
cf. Clem. Protrept. p. 34 P.). Cf. Menand. Frag Meinek. vol. 4, p. 158: 

dÀÀà Kar euynv 
gr, deamor’ úvaf, edpnpeicbw 
Téuevos Tepi Aevkddos AKTS. 

e ? At Tyre: C. Z. A. 3. 129 rà "Arrıa (Circ. 250 A. D.). 

4 On coins of Alexandria, Roman imperial period: vide Head, 
Hist. Num. 719. 

* Apollo 'Ez:gargpios at Troezen : Paus. 2. 32, 2 (within the réuevos 
of Hippolytos) vuós dar 'AmóAÀevos 'Ezifargpíov, Atoundous avaÓnpa 
EXPUYÓVTOS TOV Xet Qi a. 
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* Apollo Eöpvados: Hesych. s. v. ó "AmöAdor. 


1 Apollo Naowras at Chaleion in Lokris: C. I. G. 1607 dmeöoro 
KAeoyévgs . . . copa dySpeiov .. . ém ddevbepia TG 'ArróMiov rà Nacımra 
... râs dväs rà dwriypapov $wAdocovri of OcokóAor rod 'AmóNNevos rov 


Nacıara. 


* Apollo ®eppios at Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 7 'AmóAAevos meumros 
[Bonos] Geppíov: Tov ev Bj mapa 'HAelors Oéppiov kai abr por mapigraro 
elká(ew ds karà *Ar0(Ša yAGacay ein Oéaytos. At Mitylene: C. Z. G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 2. 104 (late period) "AmöAAwvos Ocpuiov (referring to hot 
springs). Cf. Artemis Ocppía, Artemis, R. 793. Between Klazomenai 
and Smyrna: Strab. 645 iepóv "ArdAAwvos xai 8epuà údara. 


42a Apollo associated with Poseidon: cf. R. zıf. ? At Kolonos: 
C. Z, G. 527 Spos reuévovs ”AróMiovos kai IIoneibàvos ‘Inmiov, boundary 
stone found at Athens, circ. 400 B.c., ? marking the boundary of 
a joint temple. 


b Dio Chrys. Or. 33 (Dind. vol. 2, p. 1) at Tarsos, droveeodaı 
oidpevor Ogpóotov Üpvov ris wóÀews mepi re Ilepaéos kai 'HpaxAéovs Kal roO 
"AmóAAevos Tis rpraluns. Cf. z, p. 15 Dind. mpós roù 'HpakMéovs kai Tod 
Ilepcéos kai rod "AmóAAevos xai ris 'AÓnvüs Kal Tav dXAaw Gedy obs Tipáre. 
Cf. C. L.A. 3. 236 of ouumdéovres vaira "AmóAAori Tapaío Xapıoraptov 
(Roman period). 


*5 Apollo Mupraos, inscription found at Cyrene: C. Z. G. 5138 dmép 
[zs Abrokpáropos TiB. KAav|Mov Kaicapos viens kai awrnpias kai rod otkou 
abroU mavrös Ardon Muprde M. *Avróvios T'eneAAos éx tay oU "AmöAAwvos. 


Cf. Muprdrns in Cyprus: Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 25 (dedication of 
late Ptolemaic period). 


Apollo of the household and clan. Cf. R. 2690, 273. 
* Apollo ?Kovporpépos: Hesiod, Theog. 346 (the nymphs of 
Ocean): 
al xarà yalav 
ävbpas kovpilovos civ 'AzóNAow ävarrı, 
Hom. Od. 19. 86: 
GAN 789 mais rotos 'AmóAAewós ye Exnre 
Tr\epaxos. 
Schol. zb. rúv dppévev kovporpópos ó eds. Eustath. 2 p. 1856, 33 7 
xai ev Ados xovporpópov "ArdAAwva, bev, aci, kal $ dúpun xovpotáAeu 
eÀéx0n, dia 10 xovporpógov rod paoro "AmóAAavos. Aesch. Supp. 686: 


A A 
eùpevs Q` ó Avkeios ¿oro mára veoÀaía. 


———— 


A S 
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55 ? Kovpidios in Laconia: Hesych. s. v. Adkeves $e Kovpidioy xadovow, 
mapa dé abrois [? leg. róv map’ avrois] rerpáxeipov 'AmóAAava. Zenob. 1. 54 
ToU *AmdAdwvos Dv rerpáyeipov kai rerpácrov iöpvoavro oi Aakedaipdviot, ds 
not ZociBros, örı rowodros ¿En rois wept "Anurkav paxouévow. Cf. Liba- 
nius, vol. 2, p. 371 (Morellus). 


% Kotpeos at Teos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 168 (inscription, 
? first century A. D.) 'AróAAovos Kovpéov. Cf. C. Z. G. 1716, inscription 
found near the temple of Delphi, A. Mápios Nérws margp KopívÓws xai 
"IovMa AlyıdAn Aedh, róv éavràv vióv 'AmóAAowt Ivdio. 


11 Anth. Pal. 6. 278 (Rhianos): 


mais "AckAnmiddeo KaA@ xaÀóv eivaro oife 
Topyös ag’ inepräs ToUro yépas kepañás, 

Goiße, cù 8’ Paos, Acddine, koüpov dé£ois 
eÜuotpoy Acuryv üxpıs ep’ Nıkinv. 

* Apollo 'Aywe/s and Oupaíos: Harpokr. s.v. 'Ayvás" 'Ayuteús ¿ari 
lov és SEd Ayav ôv ioracı mpd ràv Ovpav iBious de elvat bacu adrods 'AnóA- 
Awvos of dé Awvúsov, of de dudow. . . . daci 8 adró Tov elvat Awpiéwv, ws 
Xov movi Arevxidas ev tH y r&v Meyapıkav . , . elev & Av of mapa rois 'Arri- 
kois Aeyópevot *Ayuteis of mpd tv olkiv Bwpoi, às pact Kparivos kai Mevar- 
Spos, kai Zopordjjs ev TÁ Aaokónvri, nerdyav à "Adnvalov ¿Oy és Tpoiav, pno 
Aduner È dyvieds Bwpös drui(ov mup cptpyns aradayuoús, Bapßdpwv eboopias. 
Photius, Biblioth. 535 tov Aofiav mpooerivowv, bv mpó ràv Üvpàv rastos 
¿8púovro, xal md)uv Bepóv map’ abro) arpoyyúdov mowo)vres xai puppivaıs 
orebovres toravro oi mapióvres, róv de Bopóv. éxeivov "Ayvıav Aofiav éKaÀouv 
rjv rod map’ abrois Oeo mpoonyoplav vépovres rà Bope. Hesych. s.v. 
'Ayvteós" ó mpd r&v Üupüv érrós Bopös ev axtjpart Kiovos. Macrob. 1.9, 6 
sicut Nigidius refert, apud Graecos Apollo colitur qui Ovpaíos vocatur, 
ejusque aras ante fores suas celebrant, ipsum exitus et introitus demon- 
strantes potentem : idem Apollo apud illos et'Ayweis nuncupatur, quasi 
viis praepositus urbanis. Oracle quoted in Demosthenes, Meidias, 
vide Dionysos, R. 127. 


a At Athens: C. Z. 4.3. 159 Ardon TQ ' Ayviei roy Bopóv oi muÀopo( 
(circ. 50 A. n). C. Z. G. 464 'Aya0f Túxn *Amó) Ae, Ipoorarnpio "Arrorpo- 
maio "Ayuei, C. Z. A. 3. 175 'AmöAAwvos "Ayuéos Hposratnpiov Tarp@ov 
Huóíoo KAapiov Havioviov, At Acharnai: C.Z. A. 3. 177 'AndAAwvos 
"Ayutéos "AXefidkov. Paus. I. 31, 6 fore de "Axapvai Önpos' oro: eav 
"ArróM ova ripéoty "Ayviéa kai 'HpakMéa, Aristoph. Fesp. 875: 


2 A ; , 
& Öeomor’ vag, yeirov Ayu, Tobpod mpoÜvpov mpomvdate, 


b At Tegea with Artemis: vide Artemis. R. 35. At Megalopolis: 
Bb2 . 
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vide Athena, R. roof. Paus. 8. 53, 3 7Ade pavreupa ex AeMpóv SxéQpov 
Opnveiv kai Aha re èv Tol 'Ayuiéos tH copra Spoow eis rijv Tod Zképov. 
8. 53, 6 Teyedras de rod "Ayviéos rà dyáApara rércapd elow dpiÜpóv, bd 
puñs Ev éxdorns iDpvuévov' óvópara de ai puñal mapexovraı KXapeóris 'Immo- 
Borris "AmoAAwnärıs *Abaveáres. 

€ At Argos: 2. 19, 8 emi toúrois coriv *ArródAov Ayueds kai. Bopós 
‘Yeriov Aus (over the grave of Linos). 

4 At Korkyra: Ath. Mitth. 1894, p. 340, cone-shaped dyadua of 
Apollo ’Ayueds. 

e At Thera: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 450, 'Ayuteús mentioned in 
ancient ritual-inscription. 


f ? At Halikarnassos : C. 7. G. 2261: 


Nóvoos Muppónidos Kovpav Ads ävdero maida 
"Aprepww EiöAßo Tode mapa mpomúNo 
Poio 'Aywet rdvde vépwv xápw. 
€ Cone-shaped dyaAya of Apollo 'Ayweós on coins of Ambrakia, third 


and second century s. c. (Head, Hist. Num. p. 270), and of Apollonia 
(Overb. Kunst. Myth. 3, Münztaf. 1. 4-5). 


* Apollo IIposrarípis at Athens, R. 482: vide Artemis, R. 81. At 
Megara: vide Artemis, R. 79". C. Z, G. Sept. 1. 39 "AröAAovı Ipoora- 
Tüpío Beapot dvéðyrav (circ. 300 m.c.) Cf. Coin-legend of Cremna in 
the Pisidian Tauros, * Apollini Propylaeo, Head, Hist. Num. p. 390 
(Septimius Severus). 


3 Apollo Upovrärns at Olbia: C. Z G. 2067 ’AndAAwnı Ilpoorärn oi 
mept Apópaov "Aumbaorov orparnyol . . . dvéÓrkav crpemróv xpóceov Únep 
Tis móňews kai tis éavróv Šye(as (first century 4. D.). Cf. 2068-2075. 
Soph. Trach. 205 : 


"Avohodvédrw Sdpos éeoríors dAaAayais 
ó pedddvupgos, Ev Be Kowös dpoévov 
fro khayya röv eubaperpav 
"AróAAo mpoordray. 
*! Apollo IIpopira£ at Amorgos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 597 
"AröAAovos Hpopidaxos (boundary-stone, late period). 
> Apollo 'Emópatos : Stobae. Flor, 44. 22 [ek rà» Ocojpácrov mep 
ouuBokalwv] év vois Alviev [rdpors |. KeÀeÚouot yap ¿dy péy Tis olkiav mpinrat, 
úe émi rod "AnóAAevos Tob 'Emwopaíow, Athenae. p. 1499 mapa de 
Navkparira:s, 3s ow ‘Eppeias év TQ devrépo rà» mepl rod ypuveiov "AmróA- 
Awvos, év rà mpvravelo Oeuvobot yeveBMois "Earías mpuraviridos kal Atorucots, 


PEERS DEEP z 
Ert O€ TH roU kwpalov "AröAAwvos Tavmyüpet, eloidvres mávres év aroAais Nev- 


- 


A “watak: 
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xais, As uéxpi kal viv kaXoügt mpuravixús riras. kai karakduÜEvres énavia ravra 
eis yóvara, ro? iepokijpvkos ras marpious ebyas karaMéyovros avomrévBovres. perà 
de rara karaxMbévres KapSdvovaty Exaoros olvov korúhas vo, mA» rv iepéwv 
ToU Te IIvdiov "AmóNkwvos xal tod Auovócov' rovrov yàp ékarépo dim)ois 


7 E 
Š olvos perà ray ¿Años pepidwv idora. 


*% Apollo Ilárpis ? at Patrae : Serv. Aen. 3. 332 alii “patrias” Apol- 
lineas volunt a Patris, Achaiae civitate in qua Patrius Apollo colitur. 
- + + sunt qui dicunt ab Aesculapio aras Apollini statutas patrias 
nominatas. 


* Apollo Harpóos at Athens: vide R. 17, 48%. Athena, R. 351 
Artemis, R. 76. Plat. Euthyd. p. 302 C oix forw, Pv © éyó, abrg 
ý Emovupía [Zeus ó Ilarpáos| "Ióvov obdevi, . . . ¿AN "AndAÀov Tarp@os Sia rjv 
Tod "Ievos yeverw. Paus. 1. 3, 4, in the Kerameikos, sAgoíov ¿moinoev èv 
TH vag tov *ArróMhava marpdov emixinow. Demosth. 18. 141 Karo $ 
évavriov Unúv, & ävöpes "AOqvato,, robs Ücois Érravras kai mácag .. . kai roy 
"AmöAAo róv Múbiov, ôs marpáós cart và nóňe 1d. 57. 54 madiov Övra pe 
cidéns Tyyov els ros ppdropas, els "AmöAAavos marpgov yor, els räAAa iepá. 
Lb. Š 67 tis iv co zarñp ; . . . paprvpotat Ppárepes, cir’ "AmóANovos marpajou 
«ai Auös “Epreiov yevviras, ei8' ois npia raéra. Ar. Ath. Polit. 55 émeperë- 
aw © örav Óocupdteou [roùs dpyovras| ... el Zorw atbr@ *Amd)ÀAoy marpáos 
kal Zeus épxeios kal rod ravra rà iepá éorw. Harpokr. s. v. 'Epketos Zeús* 
Aeivapxos èv rà Kata Mooxiwvos el ppáropes aùr xai Bwpot Atós "Epkeiov xai 
"AnóAAovos Harpgov elaív. . . . Ori de roÚrotç perry Tis modureías ols ein Zeus 
"Epxeios Oe0jAcke xai “Yırepiöns. Plut. Sol. 25 óyuvvev...fkaoros Tüv 
@eopoderav év dyopá mpös rà Ailg, karaiarí(ov, ei Te mapaßain ràv Oecpar, 
dvüpiávra xpvcoürv lcopérpgrov dvajoeu ev Acdgois. (Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
235 D.) Schol. Aesch. x. Tapy. $ 114 (Dind. p. 31) rois dpxious 'AzóA- 
Aeva róv Harpgov kai Anınmrpav kai Aia, ds pno: Aeivapxos 6 Drrep. Cf. 
oath of the dikasts, Pollux 8. 122 (vide Demeter, R. 65). C. Z. A. 3. 
720% iepews did Biov 'AnóAAovos Iarpdo|v IIvéiov]. 2. 1652 iepóv 'AnóA- 
Aer os Harp |gov Bparpias [Ojeppix . . . ov |? OeppiiaBóv. C. Z. A. 4. 1074€ 
ópos reuevovs 'AmóAAevos Ilarpgov "EAacıdar. ? At Acharnai: Athen. 
2341 xdv rois rod Bacidéos de vóposs yéypamrav Oúew TH *ArróMAwve Tods 
"Axapvéov rrapacirovs. 235° tods de mapac(rous ék ris Bouxohías ékMéyew ex 
ToU pepous TOD éavrüv Exaorov éxréa Kpıdar, Saivvabai re Tovs Ovras 'AOgvaiovs 
ev TO lep@ Kara Ta márpia. Tov De ékréa wapéxe els rà dpxela rà 'AmóÀA ov 
robs "Ayapvéov mapacitous dro ris exkoyns ràv xpıdav. Cf. * Delos,’ Geogr. 
Reg. p. 443. At Tarsos: 'AmóAAev Ilarpgos on imperial coins of 
Tarsos, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Lycaonia, p.\xxxix. Cf. private dedication of 
altar found at Tarsos, Ardon: Harpéo "Povpeivos, Heberdey u. Wilhelm, 


Reisen, p. 4. 
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š Apollo T'evérep at Delos: Diog. Laert. 8. 1, 13 Bogor mpookvvgcac 
pévov [Hußayöpav] dv Ande rod "AmóAAevos ToU Tevéropos, Os ¿ori ¿made rov 
Keparivov, dd 1d rupods kal pias kal mómava póra riderdaı Em’ abro) ävev 
Trupós. Cf. R. 276. 

56 ? Apollo IIpóyovos in Thrace: Dumont. /nser. Thrace 624 *Arrón- 
how: "Aone 0e@ mpóyon (sic) [? mpoyóvol. 

5 Apollo Meradpyrap: Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 124, inscription from 
Antiocheia, mpós rn Ikoıdia. orebavnbopoüvros ro Oeod rod perappiropos. 

® Apollo S:idñoios at Miletos: Plin. 34. 75 Canachus Apollinem 
nudum qui Philesius cognominatur in Didymaeo .. . cervumque una 
vestigiis suspendit. Cf. Macr. Saf. 1. 17, 49. Konon. 33 'ArróMwv 
eópóv Bpáyxov moiaivovra ¿va Bupuós 'AmóAAovos Bidiov ¿(pura Cf. 
R. 200. 

5 Apollo Eevos at Chios: vide Dionysos, R. 30. 

© Callim. Hymn Apoll. 55 : 

Hoißo Ò condpevoe mölas Steperpnoavro 
MOporo oiBos yàp dei moAiesoı Pidndet 
kriopévys’ abros de Oepeidia Poos übaiver. 

% Cic. De Divin. 1. 1 quam vero Graecia coloniam misit in Aeoliam, 
Ioniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine Pythio, aut Dodonaeo, aut 
Hammonis oraculo? Cf. R. 14c. 

@ Herod. 5. 42 [Awpueds] alrjoas Andy Zmaprınras, ye és dmoixinu" obre 
T év Acdhoias xpnornpio xpyodpevos, és zjvrwa yv kricwv tp, obre mouaas 
ovdev Tay vopilopévov. 

The god of the city. 

® Apollo *Apxryós at Dium: C. Z. G. 3595 (decree in reign of 
Antiochus Soter, circ. B. c. 275) Čara de xai rods Gddous iepeis Kal 
iepeias petà Tod Íepéos tod rod Bao) dos "Avrióyov TG re °A2móÀÀ ot TQ dpx7yo 
ToU yévous kai rg Niem. Cf. C. 2. G. 36144 " AmóANawos ro) "Duéos. 

* Apollo ’Apxnyerns at Megara: Dittenb. Sy//. 211 4 môs ý Meya- 
péov dahrns aredádro rapa rov ’Ardddwvos rod rijs óA eos äpxnyerov (gift of 
the Megarians to the temple of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad). 
Paus. 1. 42, 5 ro? de ’AmdAAwvos nAivbov ev jv ó dpxalos vads' Varepov de 
Bao ets arodöunaev "Adpıavds Aldov evro. ó pev 37 Ilíftos xadovpevos xal 
ó Aekarnóópos rois Alyvmríots pddtora doirasi Evávors, dv de *Apxnyérnv érrovo- 
naloven, Alywmrikois epyors ¿rl porost ¿Bévov de mávra Spoiws memoinrat. 
Theognis 773: 

boiBe dvaf, abrös pév enipywoas mim áxpry, 
’AAkabow IléAomos radi xapt(opevos, 


^ 
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® Erythrai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 350 [tepov] 'Apygyerei, fourth 
century B. c. Attaleia : zd. 1883, p. 263 tepéa dia Biov “AmddAwvos "Apyz- 
yérov kai coU peyddov Atovicov kai (coU 'Apéaos kai Beas "Apredos "EAadg- 
BóXov mpórov xai iepéa Sia Biov Ocas Anrovs ràv Ilepyaiov móNeoç (Roman 
period). 

% Hierapolis in Phrygia: C. Z. G. 3905 'AróAAen 'Apyryérg (Roman 
period). Same title on coins, Head, p. 565. 

67 Caria, Telmessos: Hell. Journ. 1894, p. 378 'AnóAAev ... dpxn- 
yérns oU yévovs (circ. 200 B. c.). 

9^ p At Kyzikos: Geogr. Reg. s. v. p. 447. 

68 Halikarnassos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 232 ’Apxnyeoıa per- 
formed there mentioned in inscription of Kos, Roman period. C.Z.G. 
2655, vide Poseidon, R. gr. 

69 Sicily : Thuc. 6. 3 'EAMjve» de mp@ro Kukkıöns dE EvBolas mAev- 
cavres pera Oeoxhéovs olkıorod Ná£ov @kıcav, kai "AmóAAeyos 'Apxmyérov 
Bogor dors viv Eko Tis tródeós doriw, iüpócavro, Ep” $ Gray èk Zırekias oi 
dewpoi mhéaot, mpórov Gvovai. "Apxayéras On coins of Alaesa, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. x10 (circ. 340 B.C.). Of Tauromenion, from fourth 
century onward, Head, p. 165. 

” Apollo Hpoxabnyeuóv at Kalymna: Bull, Corr. Hell 1884, 28 
ó ðâpos ó Kadupvicv Ereiunoe tov iepéa rod ITpoxaOnyeuóvos *ArróMAwvos 
Tıßepıov KAavdıor. 

Ti Apollo Iponyerns in Lycia: vide Artemis, R. 79°. 

7 Cf. Am, Hyepóv, Arch. Anz. 1901, p. 56, inscription on silver 
* phiale ’ found in South Russia, 'AróMovos “Hyepóvos eiui ron. áo, fifth 
century s. C. 

55 Apollo Awparirns and Oikiorns at Aegina, R. 34. 

14 Apollo Krierns. Ç 

a At Apollonia in Epiros: Head, p. 266 Népom ‘Andov Kriorp. 
Paus. 5. 22, 3 (dedication from Apollonia at Olympia towards latter 
part of fifth century) : 

Mrápar ’AmoAAwvias dvureineda, Tay Evi móvro 
ovie doiflos gk’ dxepaekópas. 

b At Thurii: Diod. Sic. 12. 36 ré^os de rar Oovpiov wenyarrwv eis 
Aehqods tods émeporicovras tiva xpi THs móÀeos olktarıw dyopeveiw, ó Beds 
¿xproev alröv Deiv kriornv vopilerÓas, 

e At Kyrene: C. 7. G. 5141 M, Badépios ’Apigrav iepúpevos Tod 
kríaTov "AmóAAovos. Cf. Herod. 4. 150 Xpeopévo de TG Tpive rà Bardet 
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rúv Onpalov mepi ¿Mov xpá y Mubin krilew dv AiSóg md, 159 êri rov 
rpirov Barrew Tod Eddaipovos kaheouévov "EXMvas mürras ppoe xpijcaca 
8 Hußin mew ovvoneovras Kvpnvaiown An". 


Other colonization from Delphi. 


75 Magnesia on the Maiander: Athenae. p. 173° (from Aristotle or 
Theophrastus) Méyvgres oi ni rà Maiávüpg norap® karowoUvres iepoi rot Écov, 
Aaddav roxo — rapéxova rois emönnoveı oréyny áXas ¿hato dos, Eri Auxvov 
KAivas orpópara rparelas. (Cf. 2b. X5pos ev rerapro Andıddos Ae) ots [pnei] 
mapayıvopevors eis AnAov mapeixov Ajjuot has kat ¿os kai £Aatov kal EvAa Kal 
orpúpara,) Cf. Parthen. Lrot, 5 ray DekarevÜévraw èx bepav in *Adurrov 
(referring to Magnesia). 


15 Dryopes: vide R. 144, settlement in the Peloponnese. 


*' Settlement of the Ainianes in the valley of the Inachos: Plut. 
Quaest. Graec. 13, p. 293 F & Kippy karaAebaavres Olvorkov roy BaoıX&a, 
ToU Ocod mpowrafavros, els THY mepi Tov "Ivayov xópav kareßnoa. . . . Grav de 
TG "Andro Tijv Exaröußnv dmodıdanı, To Au Boiv kabıepevoavres, pepida 


rois Tépovos dmoydvors é£aiperov véuovat, kai rroxixóv kpéas émovopá(ovat. 


% Paus. 7. 3, I 'Apyelev Advrov Onßas, ¿Mor re alxpádoro: kai 7 Mavrà 
TG 'AnóMow éxopioóneay és Aekppoús . . . Exmémpayros de opás és Grrouxiay 
tov heod... 


72 ? Apollonia, near the mouth of the Danube: Strab. 319 droos 
MäAnoiov rò mÀéov rod xrionaros iðpupérov čyovoa Ev vgaío tivi, drrov iepòv 
rod 'ArróMi vos, eË o$ M. AeóxoAÀos Tov koÀogoov fpe Kal dvébnxev év TH 
Karerokigp roy rod 'ArróAAovos, Kaddysdos Epyov. 


$ Di - z ‘ ; x 

Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 23 oi &« ris dexdrns dvarebévres Xadkideis Abov 
xpnoópevor epi drotkias kal dveide [% IIu&ial. .. . “¿va modu oikıle dudor de 
co. Añaova xópav.' 


* Tarentum : Paus. 10. 10, 6 creAdopevg és droıkiay r6 $a) dve Aóytor 
„dev éx Aedtdav, Cf. Herod. 5. 43; Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 21. 


82 ion : ; , n ; , 

Rhegion: Strab. 257 xrícua 0' éari ró “Piytov Xadxidéo», obs Kata 

xpnopöv dexarevbévras r@ Ardon de apopiav Varepov Ex AeAjàr dro cal 
deipó pact mapaÀaBóyras kai ¿Aovs ràv olxober. 


ss . ; ^ 5 vni " 
Kroton: Strab. 262 desi 8° "Avrioxos rod eoù xproavros '"Ayawis 
Kpóreva kri£ew. Cf. 260, and oracle quoted Diod. Sic. 12, /7. 17. 
$4 a DERE a , > F a 
Syracuse: Strabo 380 xai 9 Teréa cari koun tis Kopwôias, év 7j TOU 
Tevearov "AmóAAavos iepóv Aéyera: dé kal 'Apxía TG oreidavri THY eis Zupa- 
xovoas dároikiay Tos TrAelgTOUS TOV émoikov évreUÜev | avrerrakoAovÓraat. 


Suidas s.v. 'Apyías *Apxtas Svpaxovotos kai MuoxeAXos "Axaibs fjkov és 


- —— — 
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^ ^ E x z 
AeAdovs ëv TH adro Tod xpórou, kal jrovv apa trép Or égeAXov olkileıw róNeov 


nny dyad MaBeiv . . . Aéye O€ 7 Ilvdia 


xópas kal woAews olkiropa adv &xopres 
jAÓer! Epnoönevor oiov, tiva yaiav iknoOe 
GAN dye E hpdlecW dyabov mórepóv kev Morobe, 


wÀoUrov exe KTedyoy, 0 Tepmvorárgv vyleuav. 


8 Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 23 ’Avricnpos kai "Evripos of Téhav krícavres nparn- 
sav thy Ilvdiav kai Expnoe 
"Evreu 586 Kpárevos dyaxkéos vie Oaijpov, 
eÀ0óyreç ZıreAnv KaAyv xÓóva vaierov dudo, 
Oetuápevo: mroAiedpov óuov Kpnrav 'Poüíev Te 
map mpoxoàs moranoto léÀa ovvopovvpoy dupa. 


13. 108 éyóvrev ray TeAdov ékrós ris móNeos ’AmöAAwvos dyÜpiávra xaXov 
odddpa uéyav. 

f€ Xoanon of Zeus BovAatos and Apollo in the BovAevripiov at Athens: 
vide Zeus, R. 110% Plat. Laws ad init. bcos % tis d»Ópómew Úpiv, 
& £évoi, elAype rav alrlav ths ray vóuev Siabecews ; beds... mapa pèv Hyiv 
Zeús, mapà de Aaxedapovios, 6Bev 68 eoriv, olpaı dva, roúrous "AmédAwva. 
Cf. Plut. Zyeurg. 6 (in the pyrpa of Lykurgos) rò 8e ameAAdlew [Aéyera:] 
exxAnoiáfew Ore rv dpxny Kal Tijv alriav tis moAıreias els Tov Húbtoy dviye. 
Max. Tyr. Diss. xi & Zed xai *A6nvá kai “Anorov, ov dvÜpemivow 
émickomo. Cf. Hesych. s. v. ’Eröyıos‘ Zeds kai 'AnóAAov. 


Apollo in the formula of the state-oath at Athens : vide R. 54. 


7 C. Z A. x. 9, oath of allegiance taken by Erythrai to Athens 
(period of Kimon), óuvóva: Ala kai 'AmóAAo xai Ajugrpa. Cf. C. Z. A. 
2.578; also in oath of alliance between Athens and Korkyra in fourth 
century, 2, Suppl. 496. C. Z. G. 3137, inscription in Oxford, period 
of Seleukos II, oath taken by Magnesia on Sipylon to Smyrna, 'Opxto 
Ata Tv "HAtov "Apr 'AOgvàv 'Apeíav kai Tijv TavpomöAov Kai Tru pnrepa THY 
SimvAquiy kai 'AmóAAo tov Ev Hüvdos. C. I.A. 2. 549, treaty between 
Olus and Lyttos in Crete, second century B.C., óuyóo . . . 'AmóAAova 
Tóriov kai Aaróv kai "Apre: cf. R, 34h. Cf. Plat. Laws 936 E rois 
tpeis Geods Aia kal 'AmóAXava kal Oéjuv drropócas. 

® Apollo as war-god. 

Soph. O. 7. 469: 

€romÀos yàp em avróv émevÜpooke 
mupti Kal oreporais 6 Aus yevéras. 


** Apollo 'Agatómos : vide Artemis, R. 79". 
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% Apollo Bondpópuos : Callim. Hymn Apoll. 70: 
"OmoAAov roddoi we Bondpdptov xad€ovar. 
Bondpgpia at Athens: vide R. 270. 
1 At Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 2 mAnciov de [rod vaoü ris Eúxheias "Apre- 
jugos] "Ardor ré corey EmixAnaıv BonSpdptos ai "Ayopaios ‘Eppijs KaAovpevos, 
Tlwóápov xai rovro dvábnua. 


% Apollo "EheAeós: Macr. Saf. 1. 17, 46 Apollon ’EAekevs appel- 
latur. Cf. Apollo Goóptos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Chaironeia, p. 436. 


% Apollo ?"EAevÉépios : inscription from Alabanda, Le Bas- 
Waddington 549 ’AmöAAwvos 'EXevÓepíov Zeßacrov. 


** Apollo Zeorjptos at Athens: Vit. Eurip. 1 yevéoOar de adrov kai 
muppópov Zwatnpiov ’AmöAAwvos. ? local epithet from Zoster. Cf. Athena, 
R. 89». 


*5 Apollo Srparáytos in Rhodes: C. 7. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 161: 
TÓ kowüv "AmöAAwvos Zrparayíov. 


** Apollo of Amyklai: vide R. 19. At Thornax in Laconia, Paus. 
3. IO, 8 dyaduá core Ilvdaeos "AnóAAavos xarà Ta abrà TO é "Apukkas 
menompévoy, Cf. Herod. 1. 69. 


? Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 402 A alrıöpaı Meyapeis, Gre pdvor orxedör 
Evravda Adyynv Exovra röv Gedy Zornoav dnd ris páxns, 7 Adnvaiovs perà rà 
Ilepaixà thy móÀu Exovras abrüv viırjoavres ¿EéBadov. 


* Thanksgiving to Apollo after victory. At Athens: Diod. Sic. 
13. 102 (after Arginusai) ras $mép vis virms eùyàs ... TH Ad rG Sorñpt 
Kai "AmöAAwvı kai rais aepvais Oeais dródore: roúrois yap evédpevot rods rrohe- 
pious xarevavpaynoaper, At Selinus: C. Z G. Sic. I4. 268 dia ros Oeds 
TégÜe vırarrı Tol ZeAwarrio,.. Òe "ArréMhova ... rà de óvópara Taira 
kokárpavras és rà ’AmoAAwvioy káfÜepev (fifth century B. c.). Arrian, Jnd. 
36 'AxMé£avüpos awrüpia tod orparod (Ove Ad Xoríjpi kai “Hparkei xai "AmóA- 
Aon "AAefixákg: kal Iloeibóv, Macr. 1. 17, 18 hanc vocem id est, ie 
Haid, confirmasse fertur oraculum Delphicum Atheniensibus petenti- 
bus opem dei adversus Amazonas Theseo regnante. Namque inituros 
bellum iussit his ipsis verbis semet ipsum auxiliatorem invocare 
hortarique. Suidas, s.v. Ilavas’ 860 rarivas For oi maAatol mpo pev ToU 


rrodépov rà "Ape pera de Tov qóAepov TG 'AmóAAew. Cf. Schol, Thuc. 
1. 50. 


God of the palaestra, vide Hermes, R. 6o. 


99 , à I 
Apollo Hvxrns, Apopaios : Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 724 C xai piv oi 
, > 2 > > 2 a 

’Alnvaiovs eixós €or "AndAAayı xaGtepacat ro yupvácioy GAdyas kai abropáras" 


e 
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adAd map’ ob rijv dyierav éyopev eo, roUrov etefiav re Siddvat kai popny em 
Tots dyóvas govro, kovpov de xai Bapéwv dyoviapárov óvrov, Tóxry pév 
"ArróMA oi Aekdovs, Apopaio de Kprras ieropovor Ovew kai Aaxebaruoviovs, 
Cf. Hom. X. 23. 661. Philostr. Zzag. 2. 19 (Apollo boxing with 
Phlegyas) perpáxiov dreiporöuns tas xairas dveAndos kai pedíapa Ova 
Fvykekpanevov ý Tapetë méumev - . . TÒ éufeBAnkós Tis Oe£iüs evepyov Ere Sydrot 
THY xeipa kai oro karakvovoav TÒ oxnua. Cf. Kápveios Apopereis, R. 272, 
Aúxetos at Athens, R. 7». 


10 Apollo ’Evaysvıos at Erythrai: Dittenb. .Sy//. 370, l. 100 (inscrip- 
tion circ. 250 B. c. concerning sale of priesthoods) ’AroAAwvos "Evaywviov. 


101 Hesych. s. v. Kuvaxtas” ipávres oí é< Bipans rod abayıaadevros rerpá- 
xepı  AmóAAo)t Bods Erabda Sidopévov. Cf. R. 45. 


192 Legal ideas in Apolline cults. Cf. R. 25, 222. The law-court 
ent Aekgwie at Athens: vide Artemis, R. 795. Paus. 1. 28, 10 èm 
Ackpivio de xpicis Kabeornkev epyicacba þóvov civ rQ Sixaig Qapévots, 
órroióv Ti kal Onoeds mapexdpevos dméQvyev, Gre IldAAavra émavacrávra xai 
tods maldas éxreive.  mpórepov Öe npiv ij Onoeds dpeión, kadeornre näs 
pevyew kreivavra ij xarà rabrà Ovnoxew pévovra, Harpokr. s. v. AeAbiviov 
. . . Erepov © erri AeAdinov "A8gvgouw. iepòv ’.\möAAwvos, ¿vda iv kai ró év 


Ackfwio Óaarfüptor. 


103 Emancipation of slaves at Delphi: vide Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 
1684-2342 (Delphi), e.g. 1858 äpxovros KXevüduov roð Mavría Mnvos 
Bvoíov, él roicde drédoro "ExéugAos ' ApugroréAeos AeAós r@ "AnöAAwvı T 
lvli capa yvvaweiov d dvopa 'Appobdicía, Tās dpyvpiov pray dúo, kai Tüv 
Tinäv tyet, xabas éníarevae *Appodicía ra 0e@ ràv dvdv, Ep” wre edevOépav 
einev, kat dvebanrov dro mávrov Tòp mávra Biov. PBeßawwrnpes kara Tov vópov. 

. . mapapewdra de "Abpodıria mapa "Exéunkov äxpı ka (ón `Exéunkos. 1860 

. émi roicüe drrédoro Nixias KdAÀevos TQ "AróMon ro llvÜÓ(o copa 
dyBpeiov & dvopa Zócavüpos ró yévos Taddrav, tipas apyupiov pvúv reaaápov, 
xaÜàs émiarevae EócavÜpos TG Oe@ rà» avdv, Ep” dre EXeüßepos eiuev KTA... 
moéwv 0 ka O€An kai dmorpexwv ols xa OEN.. . . el de tis Ka @mrnra: Swadvdpou 
eri karabovAua ug, BéBarov zapexórre rà Bew Tüv var Gre amoßuperos Nextas Kal 
ó BeBaorip. . . . el de Ka pr mapéxavr. rav wvàv BéBawov ro Oeo, mparrınoı 
dóvro xara Toy vópov atta Te Zocárüpo xai MAD imép Zocavüpov Ov ka 
Zócavüpos Gedy... . páprupes" Tol lepetç rod "AröAAwvos . . . kai rol dpxovres 
.. Wiarae, 2071 "Acavüpos . . . dvatiOnat TQ Ardon ro Ilu@(o éAevtc- 
pav ép rapabixy Ebropiav rij» abroU madioxny araßeßAnkviav Spaxpas 'AXe£av- 
Speias diaxocias, ? At Larissa: vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Tempe, p. 435. 
At Thespiai: C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 1779 die Zaov "Aréay eAeudepov évavría 
TÔ ’AokAnmo xy To '"AmoAAevos. Cf. R. 40, and Artemis, 79°. At 


° 
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Bassai in Arcadia: Æph. Arch. 1903, p. 179 el &é tis embiyave coros, 
iepú rà xphpara tar mávra ...T Anson T Bacoíra xal r@ Han rë 
Xiydevre kal T "Aprepa ra Korídeo: xai rë Fopdacia (fourth century B. c.). 


'The God of prophecy. 
wa Hom. J). r. 69: 
KdAyas Georopidys, oiovomóAeo» dx üpwTos, 
és $0g ta T éóvra rd T éccóueva mpó T éórra, 
kai viec" nynoar' 'Axatüv "Duov eoo 
nv Oia paproovmmp vj» oi mope Poos "AmóAXav. 
Cf. Od. 13. 525. 

b Clem. Alex. Strom. 658 P. ó 'AmóAAov ó Ilúbios ^ofías Méyerac, Plut, 
De Pylh. Or. 404 D tò wap’ “Hpakheirov Xeyóuevov, ós ó dva£, ob Tó pav- 
relóv éotw Ev AcMdois, oUre Aéyek ore kpúrtes GANG onpalver. 

108 Apollo 'AXevpópavris : Hesych. s.v. ó 'AmóMAew uà To Kat ë 
dAeópois pavreverda. Clem. Alex. Profr. 11 P. ortjoov dé ópov mapa viv 
Ilóftov Toig dhevpopávreis yov kai «piÜopávre kal tods eloerı mapa Tois 
z0ÀXois. Terıunuevovs Eyyaorpınvdovs. 


"5 Apollo Maipayerns at Delphi: Paus. ro. 24, 4 é v9 van... torn 
xev dydÀuara Moipüv Dúo" dert de abrüw Tis Tpirns Zeús re Moipayérys xal 
`AzóNA Qy o blot rapéoraxe Morpayéras. 


*" Apollo Xpnorípros at Epidauros : Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 20 mupopo- 
picas 'ArróAhowos Xpnormpiov, At Argos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 278 
Beopvaorós AróXkcm Xpnornpio. ? Near Myrina: C. J. G. 3527 'AnóMan 
Xprornpig Didéraipos *Arráñov (Cyriacus sole authority for inscription). 
At Aigai near Myrina: A/h. Mitth. 1885, p. 272 ó dauos `AmóAA@wt 
Xpyornpip xapıornpıov cabeions tis rarpidos Cà YHorAio ZepoAiw via 'Ieavpixe 
TG dvÜvraro (49 5. c.) Cf. R. 197. 


? Oracle in Delos. 


1% Lucian, Als Karnyop. C. Y ó "AmóÀÀaw mzoÀvmpáyuova Tiv TÉXVIL 


erravehópevos GArtyou dey rà bra Raro AUC mpos r&v ine xarà 
xpeía» ris pavrud)s kai dpri pev auto Ev Ae) ois dvaykaiop elvat, per” ONCyov 
de és Kohopéra Oct, xaxeiBev és Zavdov peraBaiver, kai Spopaios aĝis és THY 
KAdpov, eira és Añhov 1) és Bpayxidas kai fos ¿vda Av $ 7 Tpópavris mi0UCa TOU 
iepod váparos xal paonoapévn ris Ságpuns kai rév rpinoða Əvaceuzanévn ke devo 


mapeiva. Hom. Hymn Apoll. 80: 


evdade pw mpórov reife TepukaÀÀéa vróv 

¿nuevas ávÜpómov. xpnoripioy. 
Serv. Aen. 4. 143 constat Apollinem sex mensibus hiemalibus apud 
Pataram . . . dare responsa, sex mensibus aestivis apud Delum. 


^ 
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Himer. Or. 18. 1 ¿v6a [ev Ando] karexeı Móyos . . . Tov ’AröAAwva ru roo 
xwpiov perà kAddwy ket tods iepoùs myyvúpevov rpimodas Öenioreveiw éxeibev 
rois "EAAnow. Cf. Max. Tyr. 41. 1 % emi AñÀAor xai tods eket xopods 4 eimov 
áNAo Ti pavreiov 7v Pbeyparixoy Tis ‘EAAdSos. 

1% At Pytho-Delphi: Plut. De Def. Orac. 46 (p. 435 D) mMikav . 
ayadav rovri TÒ pavretov atrtov yéyove rois "EAAgatw dv Te moAepoıs Kal krigest 
TÓÀAeov év re Aoınois Kal kapráv dopias. 

110 Hom. 77. 9. 404: 

oùò ¿aa Adivos obdds apyropos évrós Eepyeı, 

SoiBov "AmoAAwvos, Ilvdor ¿ve merpneaen. 
Od. 8.79: 

Òs yáp oi xpeiwv puéroaro Pollos ’AnöAAmv 

Ilvdoi ev nyaden, 60° bmépfm Adivov ovdov 

xpnaópevos. 

1 Hom. Hymn Apoll. 388: 


xai tore 0; xarà Oupov éjpá(ero BoiBos 'AmóAAev 
ovorivas dvOpórrovs ópyíovas elcayáyotro 

^ , LIE r 
oi Bepamevooyraı Tudo ëve merpneoon‘ 

^ El Ex , > + » > ` LA [2 
TavT apa Oppalv@v €vona ENL otvomt Tovro 
vja Oojw Ev Ò ávüpes ¿rav moMées re xai éa6Xoí, 
Kpgres dé Kvooot Mivwiov, ot pá T ávaxrt 
iepa Te peEovor kal dyyéAAovat Oéuurras 
Goißov "AmöAAwvos xpvcaópov Orrt kev eimn 
xpelov ex Says yudÀorv tro Ilapvncoto. 


399: . . . abrap ó roig: auvvero PoiBos Andov 
ev móvro ð émópovae dépas Oed domos 
vii bof. 

490: kai Bopov mowujcar emi pyypin Oardoons 


mip émwaiovres, emi T üAdıra heuxa Óvovres. 

edyecOa Ən metra mapıorapevor nepi Bwpóv. 

és pev ¿yo TO mpürov Ev nepoedei móvro 

ciBópevos Seki Bons émi vòs Ópovoa, 

ús epoi etxecOar SeAdhwie’ avràp ó Bonos 

abrós derderos (var. lec. deAdiirios) kat. émójeuos Zoverat alei. 
Cf. fragment of old Delphic poetry, Paus. ro. 6, 7 7 *ngovón mpöpavrıs 
Thatta oboa Ev éfauérpo opiow Expnoev 

"Ayxod Ón Bapiv lòv Em’ avepı Boißos ebraeı 

oivrn llapvgcoi gdvov b€ £ Kproios ávüpes 

xeipas äyiorevovaı' TO de kAdos obmor heira 
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Pind. Pyth. 5. 52: 
dp” dvöpıdvra oxeOóv, 
Kpüres dv rofojópo: réyei Iapvaacto 
Kadercavro povddporoy dvróv. 

12 Aesch. Lumen, 1: 

Hpórov pev ebyn Tide mpeafeóo Ocav 

ri» mporópavriw yalav èk 02 TAS Of, 
4 8j rà Myrpös deurépa 768 Elero 
pavrétov, óc Aóyos rist ev de rà TpiTO 
Adye, Gedovans, ove mpós Biav TivÓS, 
Teravis ¿AA mais XOovds «adelero, 

doíBq didwor 8 y yevéOMov Sdow 

poio’ ró PoiBns Y övop Exeı Trapovvpov. 

ns Eur. 72A. Taur. 1259: 

Oéuw 8 érrel yas iov 

raid dreváccaro . . . amd (adewrv 
xpnornpiov, vúxia 

XOdv érekvómaro $ácpar üveipwr, 

oi móAegww pepórov TÁ TE mpóra 
tat čna d v epedde rye 

Umvov xarà dvopepas 

yas evvas Ehpalov ... 

pavreiov Ó depeídero Tipay 

$oigov doro ÓÉvyarpós. 

raxvmovs 8 és "Olvumov óppabeis avaf 
xépa madvov EXıkev ex Zqvós Opdvav 
Ovdiov Sdpav 

xÜovíav acekeiv prviv vuxious T` Ove(pous, 

"4 Plut. De Pyth. Or. 402 C Em àv. peonpBpwav kadelöneda xpryribov 
[rov] ved mpös rò Tis yüs iepòv ró Te USwp dmoßAdmovres. 

"5 Hygin. Fab. 140 Python ante Apollinem ex oraculo in monte 
Parnasso responsa dare solitus est .. . ossa eius in cortinam coniecit 
(Apollo) et in templo suo posuit. Cf. Clem. Alex. Protr. 29 (P) 
Ivot ó Opákev ó Ilófws Opnoxeverat. Hesych. s.u. To£íov Bovvós* ToU 
'AmóAÀovos roù ép Severe’ Bédrioy de dkovew tiv Ev Ae| bois Námyv Aeyopé- 
vyv exei yap kai ó Bpáxav xarerofeúOn xai ó óupaños tis yis rádos ¿ori ToU 
Ivdavos. (Cf. Schol Arist. Vud. 508 é, AcBadeia iepóv ori Tpoduviov, 
Grov ¿pis jv ó pawrevóuevos, @ of xarowoüvres mÀakoUvras EBaAAov péri 
Sedevpévovs.) Plut. De Mus. 15 (p. 1136 D)"OXuumov yàp mpárov *Aptoró- 


, ^ n ` - > ^ 5 
£evos év TG npor mepi povouis émi rà Ilófovi yow émuqeoy atoa 
Avdıori. 
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"6 Apoll. £227. 1. 4 *AróMov dé rjv pavruc]v pabòv mapa Tov IIavós rod Atos 
«ai "YBpews fxev els Achots, xpnopmdotons róre O€uidos. ós BC ó povpav ró 
pavreioy IIífwv Sis exwAvev aùròv mapeAdeiv émi ró xaopa, rovrov dveAàv rà 


pavreiov mapakapßaveı. 


»7 Plin. JV. H. 7. 203 haruspicam Delphus (invenit) . . . interpreta- 
tionem ostentorum et somniorum Amphictyon. 


“s Paus. ro. 5, 6 (in poem ascribed to Musaios) weromevov doriv ev 

, ^ > > a a s š 5 
Tovrois Hocerbdivos elvat ev kowo kal Ins elvas +ó pavreiov, kat THY yey xpav 
x s a n ^ E x , * , P A 
aurnv, Ioredarı de imnpérny és rà pavreúgara elvai Hopkova . . . xpóvo ò 
Üerepov, Ócov TH periv Sobjvar Oépidr Um’ aurns Myovaw, *ArróMMova Se mapa 
Oénidos Aaßetv Bopeár. TIloreudarı de dvri rod pavreiov Ka) aúpetav dvridoüval 
"E i » SPP 7 » 

hac aúroy Tijv mpd Tpoizvos, “Hxovoa de kai ds úvdpes moiaívovres émurú- 
xov TQ pavreío xal évÜcoi re éyévovro ind Tod atpov kai enavrevgavro é£ 


"Arród vos, (Cf. ch. 24. 4 év òè rà vag renoinra: Tloocıdavos Bonds.) 


M$ Strab. 422 (from Ephoros) ümoAaußavover kararrevára: ró pavretov 
*ArróMAova perà Oépidos opeAroa: GovAópevov TÒ yévos cuv. 


Administration of the Oracle and temple. 
122 Amphictyonic Assembly: Strab. 420 rovaúrns tis edxatpias odons 
7 
THs mep rods AeA ois, auvjerá» ve padiws éxeloe, páħtora 8 oi Eyyußer, xai 
0j] xai ro "Audukrvoróv avorzua ex roÓrov avveráyÓn mepi r€ TÜV kowüv 
Bovdevodpevov kai ToU lepod jv Empédeiav ZËor koworépav, Gre Kal xpyuárev 
droreuevav ToÀAGy. Kal dvabnuárov puhaxis xai äyıorelas deouevan peyddns. 
rà maAaı pév odv dyvoeirat, — "Akpíatos de Tov punpovevopévav mpëros draráfas 
Soxet rà rept rods "Apdırrüovas kai médes dipopícat ras perexovgas rod Tuve- 
Spiov xai pov éxdory Əobvai rH pev kað’ avriv, rg Be peb érépas % perà 
mredvev, amodeigaı de kai tas "Apchirrunvikäs Sixas oat nöAenı mpos mies 
eioiv.. . ai pèv obv mp@raı Svoxaidera wuveAdeiv Aéyovrat médes" exdorn de 
Ümeume mvÀayópav, Sis ar’ Eros oto7ç TAS auvóbov €após re Kal peroróopov 
Üerepov dé kai mÀelous TporrAdov modes. Tyv de oúvo0ov IlvAaíav éxdAouy 
IMMER ONE TEST , SMS 

Tiv pv éapwijv thy de perorwpwyy, ered) Ev IIvAaıs avunyovro, ds xai Geppo- 
modas kaXoUciv" &Üvov de ry Anyntpe oi TluAayópor. 

Y! Paus. 10. 8, r karaorioacda de ovvébpiov Eevranda "EAMqvov ol pév 
"Andbırruova tov Aevrakiwvos vopilovar ... $ 2 Uno pev dy 'Audukriovos abroü 
padciv és cuvedpiov kowóv Troráde yévr Tot ‘EXAnvixod avvaxOrvat, "Ievas, Aóhorras, 
©eroalovs, Alviávas, Mäyvnras, Maduéas, Péroras, Aepieis, &okéas, Aoxpovs rÅ 
Doxids Spdpous imo TO Ope rn Kenia — KaraAaBóvrov de boxéov rò iepóv kai 
Vorepor dexáre Ereı XaSóvros mepas roU moÀégou, peraBoAny xai rà 'Audurvó- 
vov taxe. MaxeSdves pev yàp redeiv és "Audixrvovas eüpavro, Poxéov de TÓ 
¿Ovos kai ex rod Awptxod Aaxedaiuóveos peragxóyreç éravaavro ’Audixrvovtas, 


Š es 7 : , 
oi p£v Tod ToAunuarns Evexa ol Baxeis, ol de avupaxías eüpavro ol Aaxedaruovios 


` 
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Tis Pokéov (npiav,.  Bpévvov de róv l'akarüv orparóv dyayóvros és Ae) ous 
mpobupiav és tov móXepov of Paxeis mÄeiornv rod 'EAAnrıkov TapÉTXOVTO, Kal 
dmó Tod Epyou Toyrov peraaxeiv ' Audukrvovías adds... Bagues de Adyovoros 
pereivaı kal NikomoAírais Toig mpös TQ 'Akrío ouvedpiov Tod 'Apdukrvóvov 
jÜéAgae.  Mayrvgras pev oóv kai Malucis kai Alviavas kai dÓióras Oerga- 
Aois auvrekeiv, Tas Ynbovs de Gra. rovrov Te Kal AoÀómoev, od yap Ere jv 
AoAdmav yévos, Nixorrokiras dépew. Oi de °Anbuicrúores ol én’ éuod rpiákovra 
dpibuo Jav. "Ex NiomóAeos uév kai Makeüovías Te xai OessaAav, dro 
éxáorov dpidu@ cav. é$, Boiwrav de, Oerrahíar yap kai ovroe rà dpyxadrepa 
@xnoav Kat AloÀeis thvixadta ékaoüvro, kai ek Doremv Te kai Ac àv, rapá 
rovrov Övo ékáarov' eis de ek Awpidos Tis dpxyaías. Iléumouo, dé Kal Aoxpol 
ol re kahovuévo: 'O£óAat kal of mepav EúBolas Eva ékárepoi, kai EuBoevg éarw 
eis. IleAomovvgaiov de é£"Apyovs kai Zixvóvos kai KopivOov adv Meyapetaly 
éorw els, kal els "AÓnvatos. Ai ev Or) nóňsis "AÓfvat kai AeX ol al ñ Nikó- 
modus, arat pev dmoaréAAovat auveöpevoovras ès "Audukrvovíav mücav dro de 
¿Ovov tov kareiXeypévov éxáavg moder dvd pépos és "Apdukriovas kai dy xpóvov 
mepióBo auvrekeiväorw. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. 115 &ropkov v rois dpxaloıs 
undepiav móÀu tev "Andırrvoridwv dvasrarov momoew und bddtwy vaparialor 
eipfew pyr’ Ev roMéuo par” Ev eiphvn, dav dé tis ravra. mapaßj, orparedoety ém 
ToUrov kai Tas médets avaornaew, kai dv Tis fj TVAG rà rod Oeo) fj avv m fj 
Bovkevon te karà ràv iepav, Tinopnaew kal yepi Kai Todi Kal ovp kai do] 
duváner. Kal mpootjv TH pro dpa laxvpá. . . . karnpiOunodpny ¿Ovn daddexa rà 
peréxovra ToU iepod, OerraAoUs, Botwroús ¡od OnBaious pévous|, Aepiéas, "Iovas, 
HeppatSoós, Mdymras [Aóhoras ?], Aokpoós, Oiraíovs, Plróras, Maeis, Baxets” 
kat rovrov Weta Eraorov vos lodiynbov yerópevov . .. dvo yap yous 
éxaorov dépet ¿Ovos. 


7 Bull. Corr. Hell, 1897, p. 322, fourth-century Delphian inscrip- 
tion concerning the payment of the Phocian fine ... &mi roúrwv dríve- 
yrav oi areis muÀatas npıwäs rdÀÑayra rpiáxovra. — Aevrépa xaraftoAà rav Íepüv 
xpnpárov . . . lepouvanovedvrwv tavde Seaoadav Korrúpov, KoAocippov’ Tp. 
mapa Dikirrov, EópvAóxov, Kredvdpou' AeAáv Adpovos, Mvacidapov' Aw- 
piéwv ey Marpomd\tos Nikwvos, "Apyelov Aetvoneveos‘ "Ióvov Tıuavda, Mro- 
Aéxov 'Afmvatov* Heppaßav Aokórov ... Bowwray .. . Aokpüv . . . 'Axyaiàv 
«+. Mayrrav ... Alviavov . . . MaMéoy "Avripáxov “Hpardeóra, Anpokpá- 
tous Aapiéos. Aesch. In Clesiph. $ 11 5 lepopynpovos Övros Awyvirov 
"AvabAvaríov, muAaydpovs opes eTAeo0e Meiblay . . . Opaduxdéa xai rpírov de 
pera rovrov épé. $ 124 TH 8 émuoúrn npepg Kórrupos ó ras yvópas rip- 
hitov erkinciav émoiec rv 'Audikrvóvoy: exxAnciay yàp óvopá(ovew, órav Bi 
póvov tots mvÀayópovs kai tods icpopynpovas avykadéowow dÀÀà kai TOUS 
cvrÜbovras kal ypwpévovs TG beg. 


"5 Demosth. De Cor. $$ 154-155 Aóyga "Augixruóvov. émi iepéus 


S aka a a AS 
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KAewaydpov, éapiwts IluÀaí(as, doge rois OvAayöpaıs kai rois auredpoıs r&v 
"Audikrvóvov kai 7G kowQ TÓv 'Audurvóvor. The iepopvpoves at Athens 
elected by lot, Aristoph. Wud, 623: the mvdayépo by show of hands, 
Dem. De Cor. $ 149. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 125, Delphian 
inscription, second century ».c., showing that each íepouvjpev was 
accompanied by two dyoparpoí elected to advise him. 

™ Tac. Ann. 4. 14 Samii decreto Amphictyonum nitebantur, quis 
praecipuum fuit rerum omnium iudicium, qua tempestate Graeci con- 
ditis per Asiam urbibus ora maris potiebantur. 

"5 Herod. 7. 213 xai oi ['Emádry] puyóvre ind r&v. Huhayópor, rar 
'Andukrvóyav és rjv YvAaig» avANeyonévov, dpyúpiov émexnpvx6n. 

*s C. Z G. 1688: Collitz, Dial. Inschr. 2501 (Delphic fragmentary 
inscription containing the Amphictyonic oath of the Amphictyones and 
the duties of the iepopunpoves) Sixakéw ras Ölkas ós kal Bixatov . .. guardian- 
ship rà» cody xpnpárev ... rod 'AmóAAevog rot Iluñíou kal ras Aatos kal 
ras ’Aprdpiros—protection of the sacred land, repairs of the temple, &c. 
—röv vaóy Tod 'AmóAXevos To) YlvÜ[ov kai Tüv abday kai ròv Tas 'Aprdjuros 
i? vaóv] . . . Spdpov kai ray xpávav ràv ép media rol lepouvápoves roi ° Auduxrió- 
væv... epaxcicbov, C.T. G. 1689: Collitz, 2509-2510, Amphictyonic 
decree, ¿Bofe rois iepopvnpom Kai rois dyoparpois.. .. C.A. 2. 545, 
Amphictyonic decree, early fourth century B. C., duvvw karroi 'AnóAAovos 


ToU Ilvfiov kal ras Aarós kat ras "Apráptros. 


The "Ocot and Ipopira:. 

7 Plut, Quaest. Graec. 9, p. 292 E ‘Oowwripa kadovo: [AcAgoi] ró 
Oudpevov lepetov, órav "Ocios amodeıx@n. — Hévre de cier "Oawot dra Biov, xai rá 
ToÀMÀ pera TO» mpodrgrüv SpHaw obrot kai cumepoupyovow, dre "yeyovévat 
&okoüvres dro Aevrakiovos : vide Dionysos, R. 89. Eurip. Jon 413: 

A. tis mpopnrever Oeo) ; 
B. pueis ta y eo rà» ¿aw Ò ¿Mos péet, 
ot mÀggiov Óáccovc« Tyimoßos, Ó £eve, 
AeAgóv dpıorns, obs éxdnpwoev máos. 
Herod. 8. 36 ó mpopnrns. Ael. Nat. An. 10. 26 rà» mpobyr@v Tua Tis 
eoOnros tis lepas éAkvaas. 

The via. 

Ps a Eur. Jon 1322: 

PoiBov mpobnris Tpimodos apxatov vópov 
có(ovca marv AeAbidwv aperos. 

b Plut. De Frat, Amor. p. 492 A meunóvrov de T&v Bernakav Ppuxrods 
mepi Bao des mpis tov Beöv eis AcÀ ois, evéBade xpupa ro? rarpos ó @etos 
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bmép rod 'AXeva" kai ris llvÓ(as roUrov dvehovans.... Suidas, s. v. Tubo 
[rò iepòv rod "AmöAAwvos] év $ xaAoüs rpimous ¡Spuro kai ÚrepOev duáA fj ràs 
pavrecis eixe Ynous" airıres épouévov tev pavrevopévov jAXovro, kai 7 Hudia 
énbopoupévn ifrot Evdovoióoa ¿heyev à ekedepev ó *ArróMA o». 


e Strab. p. 419 haot & elva: ró pavreiov ávrpov Koidov xara Budous ob 

; yr AZ Vati (OMA Ar P e 5 
pada eöpuoronov, dvabeperdaı de é£ adtod mvedpa évÜovataaTikóv, Úrrepreiodas 
de rod orouiov Tpimoda virnAóv, Ep” òv rr» Ilvdiav ávaffaivovaav dexopévyv ró 
mvedpa amodeomileım Epperpa Te Kal dperpa’ évreivew de Kal rara els pérpov 
momräs tivas Ümovpyoivras TQ iepg, mpórq» de Pruovóny yevérda: daci 
Hvdiav. 


4 Diod. Sic. 16. 26 Beomıwdeiv de rò dpyaiov déyerar mapfévovs , . . rois 
de Acddods did rò yeyernuevov mátos els rò Aoımöv vopoderjaar pyrére srapté- 
voy xpyornpidlewv, dAÀÀà yuvalka mpeoßevrepav mevrikovra éràv xpnopoAoyeiv 
kogueigÜat de abr]v mapÜewwg oxevy, kaÜámep Úropyipari Tç maÀaiás mpo- 
gyridos. 


e Plat. Phaedr. 244 B Ñ re yàp 87 ev AcAois mpopiris al re ev Awdary 
iéperas paveioar pév zroXAà Š) Kal cada idia Te kai Onuocía riv 'EAAdda elpyá- 
cavro, awppovovaa de Bpaxéa Š oidév, 


f Plut. De Def. Orac. 9, p. 414 E Etg&ée ore kai maiSixdy ropud To 
oler dar ròv Gedy adróv, Ganep rods Eyyarrpiuidous, Edpukdéas mada, évdudpe- 
vov eis Ta cópara Tav mpojrràv bropbéyyec Oat rois exeivav ordpact Kat povais 
Xp@pevov Öpyavoıs, 


8 Paus. 10. 24, 7 "Iota: de ós emi róv vaóv adéis pera rod Aibov ray Óéav 
y € N P x 
«ori 1) Kagcoris xadoupévy myn... taúrņs Ts Kaogoriðos Öveodai re xarà 
AL O y š a = - E 
THs yrs A€yovot ró Údwp xai év ro dÜjro rod leod ras yuvaixas pavrıkäs 
motelv. 


h Plut. De Pyth. Or. 397 À 088€ xptonevn púpos $ TuBía oùðè áXovp- 

yos dpmeyouévm kárewiw elg tò düvrov, old’ envi kacíay Š Andavov ij 
Arßavarov dida Oádvgv kal xpifwoy dAevpov, De Def. Orac. p. 414 B énei 
de $ re ‘EANas éppóoÓg móMec: kai tò xopiov dvBpóros enAndvve, Óvoiv 
€xpóvro mpodijruiw èv pépet kabhepévass, kal rpirr de čpeðpos v drodederypery. 
Ni» 8 éori pia rpopiris kai oix eyxadoi pe». 
; i Plut. E Def. Orac. p. 438 B xaréBy pev [h Hv&dis] és rò pavréiov, 
ds fact», dkoura kal dmpófupos, .. . rédos de mayrdmacu éxrapayGcioa kai 
pera xpauyns Boßepäs depopevn mpis Trjv Efodov, Eppıyyev Eauriv Sore puyelv 
p) UA tous Üconpónovs, dÀAAà kal róv mpodnrnv Nikavdpov, kai ros mapüvras 
Tav éoiwy, . . . TOUTGV Évexa kal ouvovaias áyvóv TO capa kal ràv Biov dros 
dvenipixrov dAdodarais öudlars kal Aırrov QvAárrove: tis Ilvdıados. 


k Plut. De Pyth. Or. P. 405 D 5 viv r@ eS Xarpetovaa yéyove pèv el Tis 
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dos evravda vopipws kat kahós kai BeBloxev ebrakras rpajeica è Ev oikia 
yeopyóv sreviyrav, ot” drò réxyqs obdev oir” dm’ AAAns Twös Eureiplas kai duvd- 
pews Enıbeponevn Kdtevow és TO xpnoTHpioy. 

1 Cic. De Drv. 2.116 Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apollo versus facere 
desierat. 

m Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 407 B moddav 8' Av drovew, Örı mormrırol 
Twes ävdpes Exdexdnevo tas Qovàs kai Ümokaufávovres emexdOnvrar mepl Tb 
xpyarípior, črn kai pérpa kai puOpods otov dyyeia rots xpnopois ék ro) mrpoorv- 
Xóvros mepımÄekovres. , , . ödev ody jura Q mori SoKxovoa Kowiv épmapé- 
xew éavrj» ümarescı kai yónow dvÜpómois kai Wevdopdvrecw, é£émeoe tis 
dÀgÓeías kal rod Tpimodos. 

n Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9, p. 292 F év rà. pyri rovro [rá Buvip] ró 
Xpnornpiov eyévero, kai é88ópsv rayrnv vonilovor rod Cevú yevébduov . . . owe 
yàp dveiOnoay ai xara prva pavreiat rots Seopévos’ mrpórepov de drag ¿0eploreu- 
cev y IvÓ:a ro) evuauro0 Kara raúrny Tijv juépav às Kaddobems kai ' Ava£av- 
Spidns ioropnkanı. 

o Plut. Alex. 14 BovAdpevos TQ ed xproacba: wept tis orpareías HOev 
els AcAovs’ Kal xarà Tuxnv npepav droppádav odaúv, év als od verdpiorat 
Üeucarebew., 

p Plut. Vif. Num. c. 9 ëmeí rot rìs “EMádos rov mp dafearóv cor, ós 
IlvÜoi koi 'AOQvgow, où mapOévor, yvvaikes de memavpévat ydpov, &yovaı Thy 
emipéciav dav de ind TÚxys tivos éxhimp ... od ad: dev dad érépov mupds 
¿vaveo Bas, kawov de Toriy kai. véov dvártovras dro Tov jÀ(ov fhóya Kañapày 
kai duiavrov, 

122 Preliminary sacrifices. 


a Fur. Zon 227: 
el uv é0úcare rredavoy mpd Sóuwv 
kai Tt nudeodar xpýćere Poidov, 
rapt és Bupéñas émi © do ákroi 
pho: dópov p) mapır! és puxó». 
418: kat yàp as €yó kÀvo 
Xpnornpiov mémroke TOIS émjvot 
kowóv mpd vaod Bovkopar 9' Ev ñnuépa 
770, alicia yáp, Dev Aaßeir pavrevpara. 

b Plut. De Def. Orac. 46, p. 435 C [ri Boúderai] rd ph Oepuoreier, el 
py TÒ lepóv Odor e£ dxpov adup@v bémórpopor yévntas, kai kpadavOi kararrevdó- 
pevov ; où yàp dpkei TO Siaoeioar rH xepadio, orep Ev rais Mas Oucias, 
dÀÀà race del rois pépeos roy GáÀov ópoU kai Tov maAuóv éyyevéoÜm perà 
Yöhov rpopadous' av yàp pù rovro yévgrat, TÒ navreiov ov pac: xpnnarilew, 

cc2 ¿ 
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08 eladyovot rjv Tivdiav. Cf. ib. c. 49, D. 437 B of yàp iepeis kai Garros 
Ovew þar rò lepeioy kai karaamévüew . . . Set yàp TÒ Ovoipor TÁ re Copati kai 
Tj Wuxi xabapóv elvas kai dowes kai adedpOopoy, Mavurpa pev oiv mep TÓ 
cüpa karıdeiv où wavy xXaXenóv dore rj» de Wuyxny Ookigá(ovat, rois pèv raŭ- 
pots Aira, Tois de xámpors épeBivOovs maparıdevres’ Tò yap pù yevodpevov 
Sytatyeuy odx otovrar Try dé alya BM yyew ró Wuxpiv tap. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
16. 26 Alfi páduora xprorapiálovra: nexpı Tod voy of AeA ot. 
10 Hom. Hymn Herm. 543: 

kai ue» Enns dudas dmovnverau, dots àv EAQn 

povi T Ade moror reAnevrav oloy@p' 

otros éuñs Opis drroviceras, où dario, 

bs Bé ke payidóyonor mOjoas olovotat 

kavreinv EdeAncı mapex vóov é£epeeivew 

nnerepyv, voćeiv de Oedv mMéov alév éóvrov, 

one, áin óðòv elow. 


Mt Tipopavreía: Photius, Lexic. s.v. mpopavreia tò mpo r&y AAAw» dmáv- 


Tov xproda r@ Ev Aehpoís pavreio. Herod. 1. 54 AeAdol de dvrl rovrav 
Edovav Kpoicw kal Avdoicı mpopavrninv kat drekeinv kal poedpiyv. Demosth. 
Phil. 3, Š 32 ye de kal rjv mponavreiav rod Geod, mrapócas juág kai Oerra- 
Aoús kai Awptéas kai tods dAdous "Audırrvovas, je oS rois "EXAgaw dace 
pérem. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, inscription of the Labyadai, 
l 39 rávrov ràv Fıdiov rai daporiav ròp mpoOvovta Kal mpopavrevópevov 
mapéxev rà yeypappéva Aaßvadars. Cf. Delphic inscription quoted 2d, p. 60 
[decree in favour of Sardis, circ. 230-200 B. c., Collitz, 2645] «ai ered} 
diot Marpopávas ümodeifaı rév mpofícovra dit rà p) imápxew mpóËevov rois 
Xapliavois ob Bvvarüw airay mdetovos xpóvov mapayevécarat els rd pavreior dä 
ras alrias ås dmeAoyioaro Marpobavns, mpodvew aire trav mów. 

Eur. Androm. 1102: 

eoxdpas T éjéarapev 
civ mpokévotct pdvreciv re IlvÓikois. 
Aesch. Zumen. 31: 


$ 3 . 
kei map ‘EANhvov Tivés, 
» r e , 
tre» mado Maxóvres, ús vopilerau. 


Cf. Bull, Corr. Hell. 23, p. 517 (inscription circ. 370 s.c.) AAgo 
Ebarav Onßaioıs srpopavreíav pera Aedots mpdras, 


132 : . ; , ; 
Schol. Aristoph. P/u/. 39 of pavrevóuevo, Eyypabo dvakowocet mpos 
Tóv Gedy tras Mebweıs émrotobvro. 


1328 + ~ a r 
Plut. p. 385 € olov ¿mà rov Tupšs roU dÜavárov, rò kaieudas póvov airó& 
^ A , 2 a ^ 
rav Ethov éAárqv, xal Bájvgy émOupsac bat, kai rà do Moípas idpiodat, ravra- 


- 
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X9D Tpià» vopiCouévew* xai rò umöepıg "yvvawl Tpds Tà xpmarnpiov elvas 
mpoveAdei. 

19 Influence of the Delphic oracle on religion. 

* Propagation of Dionysiac cult: (vide Dionysos, R. 5, 68% (Mag- 
nesia on the Maiander) ; 16 (Lesbos); ? 29, ? 37, 41°, 48, 69», 127 
(Athens); 104m Peiraeus; 45° (Sikyon); ?52 (Troezen); ? 768 
(Corinth) ; 76° (Potniai) ; 88 (Patrai) ; 104? (Atovósov reyvira protected 
by oracles of Apollo); Laconia, Dionysos, Geogr. Reg.; Erythrai, 
Dionysos, Geogr. Reg.). 

b ’Arapxai to the 'EAevawíat eai prescribed by the oracle: vide 
Demeter, R. 16, 180 (fifth century B.c.). 

° Feast of "Edevéépia instituted by ó vos after Plataea : vide Zeus, 
R. 1315. Cf. C. Z G. Sept. 1. 1672 Botoroi Act *Edevdepior rév Tplmoda 
xarà ràv navrelav rà 'Am6AAwvos (this formula very frequent in Boeotian 
inscriptions). 

4 Cult of Aapia and Aé£geía ordained by % Uvéia at Epidauros: 
Demeter, R. 36. 

* Festival of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia on the Maiander 
organized by Delphic oracle: Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 83. 

f Consultation of the Ionians concerning the common worship of 
Poseidon: vide Poseidon, R. 87€. Aphrodite Ilvéóxpnoros: Aphrodite, 
R. 49». Kore IIv(óypgoros : vide Demeter, R. 1542. 

8 Demosth. mpös Maxäpr. 1072 'AyaÓ5 róxg. "Enepwra ó dinos ó 'Aón- 
valov mepi ToU ampeiov ToU Ev TO ojpavg yevopévov, ö,rı dv Óp&ciw ’AOnvaioss 
Ü Grp 0e@ Oúovow i) eúxopévo:s ein éml ró äpewov dmó Tod onueiov, cupdépet 
*AOnvators mept roU annelov Tou Ev TH obpavg yevopévov Óvovras kaMuepeiy Ad 
“Yráre, 'AÓgvà "Y nárg, "Hparkei, 'AróM on: Zuräpı, kai amonéumew dui óvjaev 
mep rúxas dyabas ' AnóAN ort " Ayviet, Aaroi, "Aprepıbı, kai ras dyvıas Kvionv, kai 
«paripas iorápev Kal xopovs kai arebavnpopeiv karà mdrpta Beois *Okuprriocs xai 
"OAvyprias mdyreco, kai mdous, Oebiás Kal dprorepás dvia Xovras, pvacilopety 
xarà nárpia, po dpxnyéra, od eravupot éare, Ovew kai Swporedciv kara mdrpua* 
Tois dropOipevots Ev ikvovuéva ápépa reXetv roue moÜikovras Kata dynuéva. 

h Delphic deification of Heracles, Arr. Arab. 4. 11, 7. Delphic 
sanction of Hero-worship: 48^. Cf. Suid. s.v. Xods. Paus. 9. 38, 4. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 35 P. Konon, 19. Plutarch, Quaest. Gr. 
p. 293 E, 302 D. Paus. 1. 41, 1. Plut. Zhes. 36. Herod. 1. 65, 67. 
Polyaen. Strat. 6. 53. Paus. 8. 9, 3: 1.36, 1: 7. 1, 8. Herod. r. 
167. Plut. Arat. 53. Paus. 9. 38, 3. Arr. Anal, 7. 14. Plut. Crm. 
19. Paus.6.9, 7: 1. 32, 5. Herod. 5. 67 ¿AGuv de és Ae) bos [KAa- 
abevns] Expnornprálero el éxBáños tov "Aüpnarov. 5j de Ivin oi xpà aca 
‘“Adpyorov pév elvat Zikvaviov Bacıkca, éxetvoy de Aevornpa. 
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i ? Sanction of foreign cults: Photius, s.v. Myrpayvprge ¿Adov ris elg 
Tay "Arrudv ¿pet rs yuvaixas rÜ unrpi ray eðr ... ol de ' AOnvatoi dmékreway 
abróv, €pBdddovres eis Bapabpov émi xepadiv. Aoıpod de yevopevov ehaBor 
xpuapóv Mavaodaı ràv mehoverpévor’ kal à rovro @rodöpneav BovAeurnpiov, 
èv $ dveikov tov unrpayüpryv' kai mepuppártovres adróv kabiépodar TH prrpl tev 
Écàv, dvanrneavres xai dvdpiávra tod pytpaytprov' &xp@vro de ro ynrpeio 
dpxeiq kai vopopudaxic, 

4 Plat. Rep. 427 A rà 'ArróMAoni TG Ev Ackdois rd Te péytora kai kún- 
Mora kai pora rv vopobdernuárov [Aotrrá] . .. lepàv re Dpdoes Kar Öveiaı kat 
Da Ücóv re kai Jaruóyov kai rjpówv Ocparciat, reAevrnoavrwv re ad Orjkat, ka 
oa rois exe? Sei Immperovvras Tews aùroùs &yew . . . obros yàp Óñmou ó Beds 
mep rà Tora macw dvÜpámois márpios EEnynrns Ev péro tis yas em rod 
dugdadoú kaóñuevos ¿Enyéira. Cf. Laws 759 C. 

155 Xen. Mem. 4. 3, 16 Spas Ori ó èv Ae) dois eds Órav ris abróv éreporü mas 
dv rois Beois xapi(otro, dmorpiverau, * Nóuo nóňews? Cf. Plat. Laws 738 C. 

156 Porphyr. De Abst. 2. 16 and 17 (the oracle encourages simplicity 
in sacrifice). 

7 Human victims prescribed by Delphi: vide Zeus, R. 25 (?); 
Dionysos, R. 76°; Athena, R. rb; Artemis, R. 32 (?) 35. Schol. 
Demosth. 19, $ 303 Gre ó Edpodros éorparevoe karà °Epex0éos . . . Expnoev 
ó 'AnóAAav dmaÀ)ayñoeo Oat, éáv ris drédy éavrüv brép Tis médews. Ù Toivuv 
Ayhavpos Exotica aurmv efédwxev els Óávarov (cf. Apollod. 3. 15, 1). Paus. 
9. 25, I Onfaiote de Tú» mvAàv Eariv éyyórara roy Nnioróv, Mevowéos vna 
Tod Kpéovros" dmékrewe de éxovoios abróv xard re pdvrevpa ex Aer. Jb. 
33. 4 (in the country of Haliartos) üdaros oix óvros év aèr ävðpa róv 
Öuvaorevövrav é) 0óyra és Ae) bote éepéatai rpórov Gvrwa Dep eipímovaw Ev 
Tj ya THY 96 HvÉiav mpoorárrew ds àv émavñkovr, és 'AMaprov Evruxn ol mpd 
rà» Nov, rovrov deiv hovéa yereodaı abróy: Evruxeiv re 87 abr mapayeyonéye 
rov vióv Adduy, kai Tov ob pedAjoavra r@ ipet röv veavioxoy maicaı' kai rov 
pev Erı Eumvovv mepıdeiv, Sov dé priva rà alpa, Wop Evreüßer dveivar Thy yir. 
Id. 4. 9, 2 Edoreı [Meoonviors] Ocopóv rénpas opiow ès Aeddovs ... rois de 
Mecarviovs dOpoicas ó Eidns énedetevy róv xpnoper’ 

Képny dxpavrov vepréporos Baipooe 
KAnp@ Aaxodoav Almurıdav ab’ atuaroçs, 
Gunmodeire vvkrépowiw. Ev apayaís, 
“Hy 8€ odadijre, kai map’ dÀÀotov róre 
0vew, Bidóvros és obaynv éxovcios. 

13 Influence of the Delphic oracle on legislation: vide R. 86. 
Tyrtaios, Frag. 4 (Bergk): 

*boidov dxovcarres Ivdapdder olkad’ zverxay 


» = 
pavreías Te Oeod kai rehéevr Zmea. 


- 
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a Plat. Laws 632 D ë rois rod Ais Acyouevors vópois rois te TOU Ifuñtor 
"AröAAwvos obs Mivms re kai Avkoüpyos €&érgv. Herod. r. 65 of pév 8% teves 

* al. L4 ` , » ^ ^ * A ` - 
mpós rovrowı Aéyovsi kai ppáoa aùr [Auxovpyo] riv IIvÜGy roy viv xare- 

” , ^ e x > ` , ^ ^ F 
oreóra kóopov Zmaprınryaı, Gs de aúrol Aaxedatuóvior Aéyovat, Avkoŭpyov ex 
Kphrys ayayeodaı raira. Cf. Strab. 482. Xen. Reipub. Laced. 8. 5 
¿Mov [Auroüpyos] aiv rois kparíarois els Ae hobs Emipero Tov Gedy el Agov xai 
dpetvoy ein TH Zmáprg meidouévg ois abrös Enke vóposs. Cf. Zeus, R. 1569. 
Plut. Zyc. 13 rà pév ody rovaira vonodernnara pyrpas àvópacev, óc mapa rod 
Geod vopilópeva kai xpnopods övra. 

b Paus. 1. 43, 3 Alouuvos oúdevoós rà és Bófav Meyapewv deurepos mapa 
tov Ücóv hAdev es AeAbovs, eAdav de jpóra rpómov óvrwa eddaiporncover Kai 
ol kal dda ó Oeds Expnoe kai Meyapéas ed mpúteiv àv perà tov mAcıdvar 

A EEE OR Pe , , 
BovAcevowvraı. — roUro rò Eros és robs TeOvedras Exe vonilovres BovAeurnpiov 
5 ^ 3 4 e BE e , ^ € , > ` ^ , 
évradéa grodóunoa», iva adíaw ó rápos rà» power évrós Tod Bovhevtnpiov 
yérgrat. 

e Diod. Sic. 7, frag. 12: 

eiaiv ódol Ojo mAeicrov dm’ dAAyAwy amexovoaı, 
[4 ` , , H + x 

ý pev éXevÜepíae eis Tipuov olkov Qyouca, 

4 9 émi Sovreias $evkróv dóuov Úpep(ougu, 

4 Lucian, Phalar, A 7 éyey' obv ákoóo xai map’ ipiv rois "EAAyoı moh- 

` , , $ LEN P ` H 2 ^ » ^ 
Aods yevénÜat rvpávvovs copors ... dv Eviav kai Aóyovs elvas Bpayeis Ev r@ 
€ MSS W jn. > #. , AN ` > 6n ^ in bi 
iepQ ópàv árroxeruévovs, dyddpara kai avadnpara ro Mlio. 

° Herod. 4. 161 oi de Kupnratot mpös rv raradaBovaav cuphopyy Emeumor 
és Ael oss, émeipgoopévovs, óy Twa rpónov karacınaäpevor KüAAıora Av olkcowy, 
‘H de IlvÜip éxédeve ék Mayrivéns ris 'Apkd0ev karaptioripa Ayaydodar. 
atreov dv of Kupnvatot, kai of Mavrivées Edocav ävdpa rà» daràv doxiporaroy 

A x” > , 
TQ olvoua nv Snpavaé. 

f Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 403 B ’A@nvaios repi ris dv ZieeAig pavrevo- 
^ ^ Y A 73 "E 6, v e^ € $. s ^ ' AB. ^ > 
pévots orpariás mpocérage rjv eÉ "EpvÓpàv iépeav dváyew ris AOqvas. xa- 

Aetro de 'Havxía tò yvvator. 

€ 1b. p. 408 C rá de viv mpáypara xadertara, mep bv Epwracı rov Ócóv, 
dyamà uév Eyaye kal domafona . . . el yaunréov, el mAevoreor, el 8aveurréoy" 
Tú Ö€ péytora moAeov pavrevpara, dopas Kaprav nép, kai Borüv Émvyovüs xai 
copdrov tytetas. 


18° ? Influence ot oracle on morality: cf. R. 153. 
a Herod. 6. 86 éretpwravra de abróv tò xprarípiv el pke rà xphpara 
Anioerat, y) IlvÖin perépxeras rotae roig: Erect, 
‘Trade’ 'Emixvdción, TO ev abrira xepdtov oUro 
ópko vırmcar kai xprara Aniooacdaı. 
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x 

"Ouvv' émdà Oávarós ye kat evopxov péver Avdpa. 

"AAN "Opkov ndis égriv dvóvvpos, oùð Ene yetpes 

TP ares , OMA 
obde mödes" xpawrvós de uerépyera,, eladxe mácav 
^ Lu ` ` P Lj 

cvppápYras óéget yevenv kai oikov ümavra. 

'Avüpós Ö' evóprov yeven perózu ev dpelvov.” 
taira dxovgas ó Thaixos óugv tov Gedy mapavéero aùr iGXew Tov 

ovyyropn p Q X 
lod a ^ ^ > 

pnÜévrov, “H de Dulin py rò meipyOqva tod co) kal tò mohoa. (mov 
divaddar, 


b Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 ZuBapira: de Zreuwav és AeAoós. “H 0€ Tvbia 
ämekpivaro 
Bai an’ pôv Tpınddav, ere ror Pivos dpi xeperoı 
movAds dmocrá(ev dmó Aaivov obÓoU épixet. 
od ce Q@epuoreúco' Movody Oepárovra karékras 
“Hpns mpós Bopoicı, Ocdv tiow oix dAeeivas. 
HOPES 
Toís de xax@s pefanı Bíkgs rédos obyi yponordy, 
oùðè mapairgróv ovd el Ars eyyovor elev. 
€ Lb. 3. 44 dveiey [5 IIv6ía] : 
fkrewas tov éraípov dpúvov ot © epiavev 
r ; $ 
aipa, méAe de xépas kaÜapórepos i) mipos ĝoða. 
4 Anth. Pal. 14. 71 xpnopös rìs HvÓias : 


'Ayvós els réuevos kaBapod, Ééve, daipovos épxov 
Pex vuppalov vanaros dyyápevos* 

ds dyudois Keiras Bav) Más" dvdpa de daiXov 
oid' àv ó más vipat vánaciv "Qcarós. 

Cf. No. 14 xpnopos rhs IlvÉias ; 

"Ipà Gov dyañots dvanémrarai, otc kaÜapuàv 
Xpeó` rìs dperis {yaro oúdev dyos. 

Sores 8° oiov Frop, dnócTtxe, olmore yàp aiv 
Wuxi Erviye copa Stawopevor. 

° Plut. De Pyth. Or. P. 404 B doBoóuevos ody kal Taparrópevos ent TO 
pennas Karépuye, kai epi rijs dpaprías Tpóra tov Oedv, el ris ein mapdxAnors 
Ñ Mosis" ¿MaBe Be révde rap Xxpnopöv' áravra Tdvaykaia ovyxapel Ocós. 

f Plut. Cicer. 5 (Cicero consults the oracle) das dv ¿vdofóraros yévorro' 
mpocéra£ev ñ IIvÓía rjj» avro qúew adda By THY Toy moÀAQy Dófar iyepóva 
maiala: ToU Biov, 
8 Stobaeus, Fori! iv, p. 201 (Meineke)—e Ms. Flor. Joann. Damasc. 
89— AGnvaios épopévors ¿ros Agov aùrois yiyvowro, Expnoev 1) Ovia el TÒ 
ENTER els tò Oei». ots Tür zac» évriÉcvat BovAowro: of de rpijsavres 
€s avrà xpuo(or £BaAXoy, dyvojcarres Šri rày Prrdoodor Aóyor Euyvure. 
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Affiliated cults of Apollo Húétos. 

“ At Sparta: Isocrat. Archidam. 17 ó Geis éxéAevaev abrois |roUs 
"HpakAéovs maidas| éml rjv sarpgav la, Xópav: oxorrovuevos de Tijv pavreía», 
eúptoxov "Apyos pév kar” dyxıorelav abrüv ywópevov . . . Aaxedaipova de xarà 
9ócw. . . . Meconvyy de dopidAwrov Anpéeicay. Apollo IlvÓaeós: vide 
Artemis, R. 79h. Herod. 6. 58 Ilvé(ovs aípécaba [rois Bavihéas] dvo 
€kárepov* oi de Iúbior elai Ücompóno: és AeAboüs oeredpevor perà Tov BariMéov 
rà Önndeora, . . . ras de pavrgias ras ywopevas TOUTOVS [rods Bacidéas| $uAdo- 
Tew ovvedévar de kai. rois Hubiovs. Agalma of Apollo Mvéaevs at Thor- 
nax: R. 96. 


11 At Argos. Site of temple recently discovered with dedicatory 
inscriptions containing reference to the oracle: vide Class. Rev. 1903, 
p.279. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 27x, inscription third century B.C., 
mipopávries üvedev "AndAAwvı ... mpopíra: kareoxevagav kai Excavto Tóv ÈK 
pavreías Tas duda) dy. Paus. 2. 24, 1 'Avóvrav és rijv d«póroMw éari vads 
"AnóXAovos, Óv YIvfaeós mpúros mapayevöpevos ex Ae bër Aéyerat noioa TÒ 
de äyaħpa rà viv yadxoiv atv óp0óv, Actpadidrns "AmöAAwv Kadovpevos, őrt 
kai ó T6mos obros Kadeirat Acıpds. Ñ Bé of parriki, pavreveras yàp črt kai és 
jas, kaÜéarnke rpómov Todrov. yur pev mpoprrevovaá éorw, dvöpös civis 
eipyopéw* Övoneıms dé Ev vurri dpvds xarà piva Ckaarov, yevoapévn dh ro 
aipatos jj yuv károxos èk Tod Beo yiverat, 

142 At Epidauros: Thuc. 5. 53 roi & avro? Éépovs EmBavpiors.xal *Apyelors 
móhepos éyévero, mpopdce: pev mepi rod Üüparos tod 'AnóAAavos rod Ilvbacws, 
ô d€ov drayayeiv otk dmenepmov inép Borapiwv *Embaúpro: [kvpiórarot dé rob 
iepod foav "Apyeio. Cf. Diod. Sic. 12. 78 "Apyeioı éykaMécavres rois 


Aaxedaruovioss örı rà Üópara oùk dnéüocav TQ "AröAAwrı TO Muli. 


1 At Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 2 'AróMoros de eiat vaol rpeis kai dydA- 
para Tpía. kai TO pév ovK ¿ori EmikAnoıs, Tov de Ilufaéa Ovopá(ovat, kai 
"Opiov Tóv Tpirov. To pev 03 ro) IlvÜaéos ¿vopa uspaÜrkactv mapa "Apyeiov. 
Tovros yàp "EXXjvev mporas abırdadar TeMoiAAá. not tov Ilvbaca és rjv 


xopav *ArdAAwvos aida óvra. 


™ At Asine: 2 in Argolis. Paus.” 2. 36, 5 ’Apyeioı és Zëados kara- 
BaMóvres Tv ’Acivmv kai rj» yv mpocopiwduevot vj operépa, VMubaéws re 
'ArróAhovos ÜmeAımov TÓ iepóv, kai viv ¿re OjAóv ¿ori P in Messenia: 
Paus. 4. 34, 6 'Aewaio rò pév é£ dpxüç Avewpetrats popor mepi Tóv 
Ilapvagóv @rovv' Ovoua 8’ jv ajrois, Ó 8) kai és Hehonóvvgoov Əiecrocavro, 
dmà ToU oixiorod Apúomes . . . páxy oi Apvomes ind “Hpaxdéous éxparg- 
Oncav kai rQ 'AmóAAe»( dvaßnpa AxOnoav és Achots, dvaxbévres de és 
HeAoróvygooy xpnoavros 'HpakAet rot Beo, np&ra pèv riv mpós 'Epyiór. 'Aat- 
vyv Eoxov, Ereiev de éxneoóvres Úro ' Apyciov olkoUatw ev t) Meoonvía Aaxedat- 
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> z E 

novior Öövrer. . . . $ 11 "Acıvaloı de Apúorres re rà padiora xaipovet Kadot- 

pevot, kai rev iepav rà dyıarara elot ÖnAoı karà pruno TMemonnevor rQp moré 

, BER: I B > n 

év Hapvará odiow idpupevov. roro pev yàp ’AmöAlwvös Eatıy abrois vaós, 
^ ` , € ` ` x > ^ » ` ` ` + xs... 

rovro de Apúoros lepóv kai dyadua dpxatov, äyoveı de kai mapa ¿ros aur@ Tehe- 


rjv, maia róv Aptona 'AnóAXovros elvat Myovres. 


145 At Troezen (Apollo Gedpios): Paus. 2. 31, 6 rò de iepóv rod "AmóA- 
Aavos ro) Beapiov karagkevácat pev Mirbéa Zbacav, ¿ore de Sv ola rraharóra- 
Tov. Cf. 32. 2 röv dyava ràv Hvdiav Arpndnv mparov Beivai pact rẹ ` AnóA- 
Aem. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 102, Troezenian decree granting 
citizenship, oracaı ev rG lapa Tod ’AndAAwvos Tod Geapiov. Cf. Cult of 
Oeúpios in Aegina: Pind. Mem. 3. 119 bs rásBe varov ek); mpooéÓnke 
Aóyo xai gepvöv dyAaaisı epipvaıs UvOiov Oedpiov, Schol. 2. Zoreyev Alyivy 
Tiv6iou "AmöAAwvos iepóv Ev @ of Oewpoi dinravro of rà Ocia (buAdaworres. 

16 Apollo IIvaeós in Kynuria: Roehl, Zus. Graec. Ant. 59 Mevoirios 
dvéOnxe rà Ilvdaei (? sixth century). 


* Apollo on the road from Argos to Tegea, near Tegea: Paus. 8. 


» > + , 
54, 4 "AmöAAwvos ErixAqow Tlu@(ou karaAeAvpévoy. dorir iepov kal Epeima és 
LJ 
drav. 


1% At Megara: R. 64. Cf. Paus. 1. 43, 7 (legend of Koroibos and 
the tripod from Delphi). C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 48, 106. Schol. Pind. O7. 
T. 157 €v Meyápown rà Aróxdewa kal IIú0ia xa) Neuen, Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
p. 227 (Kayser) rá Núbia rá pexpd. 


19 QE. . ` = a ` a s 
Sikyon: Schol Pind. Nem. ro. 76 ámó Zırvävos xai rv ékeive 
IIvftov. 


= At Megalopolis: C. Z. G. 1534 rà Ilórioy, On Mount Lykaion : 
Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia, p. 441. 


15% At Pheneos : vide Artemis, 798, 


152 PN 
Apollo Itó&is in North Greece: Steph. Byz. s.v. Módiov. Mare- 
dovias Tló&tov dv $ ral rà Mita emirekcirau. Cf. Plut. Aem? Paul. 15: 
OjAóumov kopupis Cm: IlvÉ(ov "AmóXAavos 
iepov tyes Exe... 


153 1 
° At Thessalonike : C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 49 (inscription second cen- 
tury 4. p. mentioning IIóéia), 


154 iy : > 3 = 4 
"ç; In Ambrakia: Ant. Liber. 4[ AróMwv] ép 75 möleı nadra mAcıorakıs 
Neue Ç = 

¿uopúdioo mó) epov kai Epıdas kai ordow, eumomear 8’ dyri roúrov eùvopiav Kal 
Üépiw. kai .dixmv Š brov Erı yQ a ros ” 5 7 

e xmv Gey abróp fri wur Tapa rois 'Aufpariórais corjpa IIú0ov 

NGO , 
ev éoprais kai cidarivas ábeodar. ... 'AyBpaxióra: 8e Ardon pé Zoripi 
^ x $ e 2 ` ^ 
6vovet, rv 8€ réAw Hpaxhéovs xal rv éxeivov raider yevoptxaat. 
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155 At Korkyra: Roehl, Zuser. Graec. Ant. 347 ¿ó0s Hvdaios. ? River 
sacred to Apollo IIvdaevs, 


"52 At Thebes: Eph. Arch. 1900, p. 109, inscription on rim of 
caldron from Thebes, sixth century r.c., íapóv rob IIvdiov FwFó0wos 
ávéónxe. ? On Helikon and Kithairon : vide R. 257. 


1 At Athens: R. 54. Athena R. 36r. 


a "Thuc. 2. 15 rà yàp iepa ev abri r$ drporódes kai GdAwv Gedy ¿ori xai 
Ta ffe mpös rovro TÓ pépos Tis móAeos paddov iBpurar, Tó re ToU Atos ToU 
'OXvumíov kai ró TMúbiov xal rò rìs Tis. 6. 54 Hewiorparos ó ‘Immiov roù 

L4 ex ^ ^ Ë - ` ` » ^ > a » 
Tupavvevoavros vids... ôs rà» Sadexa Bev Bapov róv Ev vj dyopà üpxov 
avéOnxe, kai Trav rod "AmdAAwvos Ev IIvOiov . . . rod de é Mubiov [roörtypappa] 
FREENET > Be Ay n I 
Eri kal viv 05Aóv ear dpvdpois ypappanı Aéyov rade 

a yy > ^ , € , en 
pra tróð hs dpxns llewicrparos ‘Irnriov vids 
Onkev ’AmöANwvos Tludiov Ev repérer. 


b Suidas, s.v. Ilófiov. iepóv "AmóAAGwos 'A8jgvgow mà Tlewierpdrov 
yeyovós cis Ó tods Tpimodas Eriderav of r Kurie xop@ viijoavres Tú 
Oapynra, 


© Isaeus 5. 41 dyéñerav robro pév Ev Atovicov Tpimodas obs xopryourres 
kai vukQyres EXaBov, roiro 8 ey IIvdiov. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 472 A. 


d Eur. Jon 283: 

Maxpal de x@pös dor Ekel kexAnpévos ; 
tina de doigos dorpamai re Múla. 

€ Strab. p. 404 roi "Apuaros tod karà rjv ’Arrıkjv, 6 core mept Budnv . . . 
evreüdev de ý mapowa tiv dpxyiv éoxev n Àéyouca “órórav Ov "Apparos 
dcrpáx/y ° dorpariy tiva onpetoupevay Kara xprapóv ràv Aeyouéyov IIvÜaioróv, 
Bherróvroy as émi rò "Appa xai róre meymóvrov rjv Quctav els Aedpovs ¿rav 
aorpayavra wow" Ernpovv émi Tpeis uijvas kaÜ' &kaarov piva emi Tpeis Huépas 
xdi vixras, darò Tis doxápas Tov 'Acrpamaiov Ais" ¿ori Se abr ev T Te(Xet 
pera£ó rod Iuñ(ou kai "OAvpmiov. 

f Oed. Col. 1047 fj mpos Hubíais 7 Aaumácaiw dkrais. ? A IIóftov between 
Eleusis and Athens near Daphni. Strab. 392 @:Asyopos uiv oóv and 
"Io Opot péxpt rod Ilvdiov Sexe abrov [rod Nícov| Hna: rjv dpyjv. Schol. 
Oed. Col. 1047 Myos 8 dy MvOias dxrás röv roù Hubiov 'AzóAAevos Bopòv 
top ev ro Mapadarı, Oev kai rv Oewpiav émeumov. “Ioropei mepi rovrov 
duAóxopos Ev vij Terparódes . . . oUros" Grav de onueia yévgrat mapadedoueva 
Ev rois lepois, róre amooreAAovoı rjv Oewpiay oi ex Tod yévovs, IlvÜtat Te kai 
Anduades, órórepa Av xa0ixy avrois Over de ó pavris, Grav uév rà és Ackdois 


` 
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népmpa yeryra kai Gewpia aépmnra, Ev Olvóg kab éxdorny nuepav èv rà 
Uvdio' el è eis Añhov dmocréÀAorro 9 Öewpia, xarà rà mpoepnueva Biei 
ó pavrıs els Tò €» Mapabärı AyAtov, kai ¿ori iepouxomía Tis pev eis AeM ous 
Ocapias, Ev ra €v Olvón IIvio" Tis de eis Arhov, ev rë €» Mapadarı Adio. 

8 Schol. Demosth. 19, $ 128 ë0os jv xara Tà aárpia meumew TH Aró- 
Aon Ev TG dyavı ràv IIvdiov rois Bewpovs. 

h C. I. A. 2. 550, Delphic decree second century B. C., ¿raó roù 
Bápov ro) "Adnvalov dyayóvros ràv Ilvdaida và Arwr: rà Ivdio peyado- 
pepàs kai dlos roù Oeot kai tás aùroravroù dperäs mapeyevnOn pera ras 
Ilvdaidos kai à ras 'Afáyas iépeia. 

i Vide general account of Delphic inscriptions concerning the 
Athenian Hudaides in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, pp. 639-640. 

k C. Z. A. 4. 1190€, dedication at Athens of relief with figures of 
Apollo Artemis and Leto and names of Iv6aiorai beneath. 


1 C. Z. A. 1. 212 (circ. 428 B. C.) 'AmóAA avos IlvÜiov 7 drapxrj. 


m Strabo, p. 422 (from Ephoros) 'AmóAAeva thy yay émióvra jyuepoüv 
rois dyßpdmous dró re Tüv fjuépov kapmav kai rüv lov. e£ "AÓqvüy öpunderra 
mi Aekboös raúrņv idva rjv ódóp Š viv "Adnvaioı rjv Hoßıcda mépmrovaw. 
Herod. 6. 35 riv ipjv óóv bia @ekéov re xai Boworüv. Cf. Aesch. 
Eum. 9: 
Arv S€ Muvnv AyMav re xoipába, 
xeAoas Em dkràs vavmópove tas IlaAAddos, 
es rávde yatay jÀ6e Hapınoov € pas. 
réprovos 8 abróp kai oeßifovow péya 
xehevBorraot maides “Haiorov, y0óva 
dvijuepov zidevres cjuepopévgv. 

For rubóxpyoro ¿Enynraí at Athens: R. 2224, 


a C. Z. A. 2. 1388 kayndopnraoav rà "ArróAkom Tiv livÜaida (first 
century s. c.). 


W At Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 (inscription third century 


B. C.) éBðópn larapérov 'AnóAAovi Hulio aif... kai . . . rpámelav koopjear 
ro dem. 


a At Chalkis: vide Geogr. Reg. p. 431. 


™ At Delos (cf. R. 75): Suidas, s. v. Hó xai Agua pasi HoAurparnv 
Tov Záuov rúpavvov Tiúbia kai Ata Todjcayra pa dy Ao. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delos, p. 443. Í 

"7 In Crete: vide Artemis, R. 1312 (6 Hoirios in oath of alliance 
between Knossos and Dreros). Cf. C. Z. G. 2555 (oath of alliance 
between Priansos and Hierapytna) prio "AröAAava Hiftor xai hará xdi 
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"Apreuy. Cf. R. 345, 87. Steph. Byz. s. v. Itóftov ró máa peaatrarov 
Tis dv Kprry Tópruvos . . . ev @ "AnóAAevos iepóv ¿ori Eremopolis: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1885, p. 20 'ArólMov: Hurio Íeparevcas. 

160 At Keos (at Tulis): Dittenb. Sy//. 79 orioa: dv TG iep@ rod Aró- 
Acevos ro) IlvOiov. : 

16% At Paros: C. Z. G. add. 2374°, state-decree, ? third century B.c., 
dvaypayar és rò Túñov. Sixth-century inscription found there, vide 
Rubensohn, Ash. Mitth. 1902, p. 196; Apollo’s temple adjacent to 
that of Asklepios. los: see Geogr. Reg. p. 444. 

162 At Amorgos: C. Z, G. add. 22649 ra» mepi róv YIvftov ’AmöAAora 
Kopóüákev. Cf. 22641 dvaypáya: ró Yipioya els rò iepdv Tod " AmóAAavos. 

16% At Sikinos: C. Z. G. 24475, third century B.C., fepdv "AmöAAwvos 
TOU Hubiov. 

16% At Thera: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 322 ró Yabıopa évrov és 
TÒ lapóv rod "AmoAAwvos ToU Ilvfiov. 


165 At Anaphe: vide Artemis, R. 79f. 


166° At Syme: C. Z G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3, no. t iepeis "AndAAwvos 
IIv6tov, ? second century B. c. 


167 At Telos: 25. 34 of mpoufavres ràv énavoiav Emi Baurovpyod Bıliakov 
Arón IIvdio (list of Itv£aicrai). 

1585 At Rhodes: 7. 1. 67 xai ieparevoavra Túxys, kai iepoduricavra 
Ilv&aées, Vide Artemis, R. 102. AZ Mitth. 1895, p. 227 Thaúxov 
"Ercoxkéovs "Aßnvatos IIpó£evos ’AmöAAwrı IIvdio. At Lindos: C. Z. G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 1. 186 icpets "ArróMAcovos IIvdiov (late period). At Kameiros: 
vide R. 271, 

18a At Kos: Rev. d. Él. Grec. 1902, p. 90, inscription (fifth century 
B. C.) referring to boundary of temple of Apollo Huds. Arch. Anz. 
1904, p. 197, inscription containing decree ordering sacrifice to Apollo 
Pythios with Zeus Soter and Nike on account of the defeat of the 
Gauls s. c. 279, out of gratitude for the emibävera of Apollo. 

19 At Thasos: C. Z. G. 2161, public decree, ôs de Av rapa ravra etm 
. . + XiMovs ararnpas ójeéro iepoùs "AndAAwvı TO Iulio. 

79 ? At Chios: Herod. 6. 27 “Xiotoi] mépyaow és Aekcbaüs Xopóv venviéov 
ékaróv. 

™ In Samos: C. 7. G. 2248 'Ayadódwpos rovs imrixods areQüvovs ' AnóA- 
how TivOio. Paus. 2. 31, 6 dpxaios [vads] Zapiow "AmöAAwros Mubiov, 

Ya In Bithynia: Steph. Byz. s.v. IIudiov wAnotav rob’ Acraxnvod kóXmov. 
Cf. Plut. ZZes. 26, legend concerning a Pythopolis in Bithynia con- 
necting it with Theseus and the Delphic oracle. IIšéóda in Chalkedon; 
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Arch. Epigr. Mitt. Oesterr. 8. 219, inscription of late Roman period 
from Perinthos mentioning Hidıa ev Xaprayévvy, "Axria év Hepivdo, IIófha 
dv HepivOo, Widia dy Diderirorónes, Húha é Tpod Húbia Ev Kakkaden. 
Cf. coin-type of third century, Brit. Mus. Cat., * Pontus, &c., Pl. xxvii. 
12, Apollo seated on netted omphalos holding bow and arrow. 

15 Zeleia in the Troad: Dittenb. Syl. 113 Geiva: ró Yndıopa és +à 
ToU "AzóAAovos tov IIvÉiov rà iepóv (third century B. c.). 

111 In Mysia, Hvéórods : Steph. Byz. s. v. 

4a ? At Thyateira: vide R. 31*. 

116 Tonia: C. I. G. 2882 'Ayovodergs rà» peyádov Ilvdiov Ilavioviov. 
Cf. Apollo Mavionos, R. 482. Tralles: C. Z. A. 3. 129 Ilia é TpáM- 
Aes: (circ. 250 A. D.). Magnesia on the Maiander : Arch. Anz. 1894, 
p. 83, inscription ordering sacrifice to Artemis Leucophryene and 
Apollo TIúó;os as Beo ópoBópuor (Delphic oracle encourages worship of 
Artemis Leucophryene there). Miletos, IIíf(ta Hanóna: Head, Hrist. 
Num. p. 505. C. 7. G. Sept. 1. 49 Iúña (second century A.D.) 
Ephesos: Athenae. 361 c Kpedqudos ev rois 'Edeaíov "Opos , . , of "Edéarot 
iSpúcavro 'AróMovos rod IIvdiov iepóv Emi rẹ Mpéne. 

Ye DwÓómroMs in Caria, see Steph. Byz. s.v. Mylasa: Le Bas 415 
lepéos "AnöAAwvos Tubiov, second century B. c. 

sa Hierapolis in Phrygia, Head, Hist. Num. p. 564, coin-legends 
of imperial period IIóf(ia and "Akria Húha. 

m Pamphylia: Roehl, /nser. Graec. Ant. gog "AméNkova Turlv. 
Ilófka at Side and Perge: C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 49. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat, 
‘Lycia? &c., p. 145, Pl. xxvi. 7, Apollo pouring libation over lighted 
altar; behind him a raven: coin-type fourth century B. c. Jb. p. 158, 
inscription on late coin IIétos. 

“8 ? Cilicia: C. Z. A. 3. 129 Udi é ‘Iepomökeı. 

Y° Naukratis: R.52. Alexandria: Head, Hist. Num. p. 719, coin- 
legend, *AróMw» IIó&tos (imperial period). 

Philippopolis: see ‘Thrace,’ Geogr. Reg. p. 433. 

Other oracles of Apollo. 

w Strab. 813 rois dpxaioıs paddov Zu èv Tip) kai 9 pavrırı) KaßdAov kai 
Ta xpnoripta, vuvi de dAcyopia karexeı moAAn, 

"" Phokis. Abai: Herod. 1. 46 [Kpoisos| drereparo rà» navrniov 
Tay re ev "EAAnoı kai roù év ArBún. Starépyras dAdous AA robs pév és Aed- 
os levar, Tous Sé Es " ABas tas dokéov robs Se és Aod oi dé rwes nép- 
Tovro rapá Te 'Apduápeov kal mapa Tpodaviov oi 8ë Tis MiAnains és Bpayxi- 
das. 8. 33 "ABas ¿vda fjv ipòv " AnóAN avos mAovotov, Onoaupoict re kai dvaby- 
paci wohAoiat karegkevaguévoy Fv de Kal rére xai viv dori xpnornpiov abrößı. 
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Steph. Byz. "Aga: mölıs ev rois Paxetow, ¿vda lepóv ' AmdNA Gros" nv O€ roiro 
To pavreiov xpd rov ev Aeddois. Soph. Oed. Tyr. goo: 
odxére Tov dÜwrov eip 
yas Em’ óp$aMóv acfov, 
ot8 és tov "ABau, vaov 
vide ràv "OAvumiar, 
el un trade xeıpödeıkra 
mäcıv Gppdaeı Bporois. 
12 Thessaly. 
a At Korope: Nikand. ZZerzaca 612: 
kai pupixys Adoro véov mavaxaprea Ódpvov 
jávriv év al(yoiot yepáopior 7 èv "AnóMAov 
pavrooúvas Kopomatos éÜjkaro kai Üéjuww dvdpóv. 
Schol. 2d. Mayor de xai Zkóat puptxive pavrevovra: ELAM’ kal yap ev moAkois 
róross papdos pavrevovra: . . . kai ev Aéaf 6’AmoAAmwv pupixns kMádov Exeı G0ev 
kai pupixaios kadeira. Ath. Milth. 1382, p. 71, inscription found (?) on 
the site of Korope (? first century B. c.) iepéws Kpivovos ro? Happeviavos unvös 
"Apeiov dexáry Kpivov Happeviovos ‘Opodseds ó iepebs rod Aids ToU "Axpaíov Kal 


Avovvaddapos . . . Alodeds ó orparnyös Trav Mayvnrwv xai oí orparyyol AloMov 

Hayacirns . ..’Adeds . . . Alodets kai of vopopúdaxes Mevédaos . . . 'IóAktos 
- ^ ? = ^ 

xai Mévavdpos .. . Kopomaios elrrav. éne Tis móMews ru» Kal mpós Tods 


^ L4 
Nous Beods ebreßüs draxeyuéves odx kura de kai mpós röv ’AröAAmva Tor 
Kopozaior kai tiudoys rais emibaveoräras Tua Sia tas ebepyeaías ras ind 
^ ^ ^ ` ^ , ^ ` ` x 501, f+ 
tod Geot mpoSnAotvtos Sia To) pavre(ov Kat Kata kowöv xal kar” idlav éxdoro 
` ^ A E É A , > E Si dé > M AG - 
mepi rev mpos Üyleray kal cornpiav dvnkövrov, Oikatoy de €or. kai Kadds Exov 
Övros dpxalov Tod pavrelov kai mporeriunuévov dla mpoyóvev, rapayivopévov de 
kai évoy mhcióvoy ém rò xproripiov romoaddal tiva mpövorav empedeorépav 
thy nów mepi Tis Kara rò pavrijov eixoo pias, delóxBa: rÅ BovAj kai rë Önno, 
> z PE S 
¿rav auvreAhraı rò pavrijov mopeverOar Tov del iepéa ToU 'AnóANevos Tov eipm- 
IO are HS FILME , sps e sn 
pévov tnd ris rródeos kai TOY Orparıyyav kai vopopuháxov ad ékarépas apxns 
PM , 
¿ya kai mpurávov Eva kai rapíav kal Tov ypapparéa ToU coU kai rov mpopytyy, 
. . « Grav de mapayiverrat of mpoeıpnpevor emt TO pavreioy kai riv ÓÉvaíav 
> $ ` ^ id ` [4 € * ^ ^3 #. 
émiredégwor xara rà märpıa kai kaAktepnowar, ó ypappareds Tov coU arodefárdo 
w 3 UE" P - "n > : + nd 
tas droypapas av BovAouevov xprornpiacónva: Kai TovTwY dvaypayas ra óvó- 
para els Aeókopa rapaxpiua mpobéra tò Meúxopa mpd Tov vaod Kal elvayerw 
x » H 
kara rò ¿Ens Exdorns dvaypadijs dvakaXoUpevos, €i py Tiot FvyKexapyraı mpa- 
E > 2 , 
Tois elgiévat . . . KkaóñncÜooay de oi mpoyeypappevo: Ev TQ iepo Kospios év 
a = E 
¿oOjor Aapmpais eorebavapevor orepávoss Sadvivors áyvevovres kai vipovres 
va ¿ , , ` = n" x Ha 
«al dmodexópevor TÁ mwarca mapa Tay pavrevouévov' Grav de cupreÀeo0] +ó 
pavreiov EußaAdvres és dyyetov karag$paywágÜocar rz TE TGy grparnyOr àv 


; RE ER ` > , AE 
Te vonobrAdkwv appayid: Suoiws de kai rz Tov lepéos kai edrogav uévew Ev TO 
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iep" dpa de rj npepa ó ypappareds rod Ócod mporevéyxas Tà dyyeiov kai émidel- 
as rots mpoetpnucvas ras adpayibas dvot£áro kal . . . éxáurows amodıdöede rà 
TWAKA , . . TOUS Xproapovs. 

b ? At Pagasai: Schol. Tzetzes, Hesiod. Scuz. 70 “Hpaxdeións ó Hov- 
Twüc Ev tH mepl xpnormpiov tov èv Tlaydoaıs 'AmóAAova ind Tpodovion 
Bpvodar Prot. 

Boeotia. 

18% Tegyra near Orchomenos : Plut. Pelop. 16 purpöv Úrò rà Edn ves 
éatw "AnóXAovos T'ejupaíov Kal pavreiov exÀe)etunéyos od mavv moAUv xpdvor, 
AAN dypt trav Mndixóv Fepale, iv mpopnrela» "Exekpárovs ¿xovros" ¿vraión 
puÉoXoyo)ow rbv Oedv yevéaÜav kai rà ev mAgatov ¿pos Ankos kaAcirat (behind 
the temple two streams called Soimé and "Ebaía). Plut. De Def. 
Orac. p. 412 B é pèv obv rois Mndwois "Exerpdrovs rpoprrevovros, dvéie 
vikmy Kal kpdros modépou rois "EAAnow ó beds. Steph. Byz. s.v. Téyvpa ... 
Züpos ó AjMos rhv AmóNAovos yéveow ol pév du Avrig, oi Y Ev Aida, of B & 
Zworipe ris *Arrixis, ol de ev Teytpa ris Bowrías daotv. 

1 Ptoón. è 


a Herod. 8. 133 rod IIróov "AndAAüvos Tò Téuevos, roro Öè rà ipov 
xaAMerat pèv Tiro», ¿ori 0€ OnBaiwr, xéeras de Úrrep ris Komaldos Aius mpös 
otipel, dyyoráro "Arpaubins móMos, és Toro rà ipóv nei re mapeAdeiv riv 
kaXeóuerov roÜrov Mov, Eneodai of r@v doróv aiperods üvüpas Tpeis dro rod 
Kowod, ds droypayropévovs rà Oeomiéciv Epee, kal Tpóxa TE Tov mpópuavriw 
BapSápo yooon xpav . . . páva Se [Mov] Kapin pov yooon xpàv. 

b Paus. 4. 32, 5 faci de of nßaioı peAkovans ris uáyns Erendal car 
e» Aeúxrpols és ANa re dmooreikar XpuoTípia kai épnoopévous tov Ev AcBadeia 
Gedy. Méyerat per oy kai rà rrapá rod o urnviov kai Tod IIrgov, xpos de rà ev 
"Aßnıs re xpraÜévra kai rà èv Achgoís. 

© C. I. G. Sept. 1. 2729 dveeıxe TQ "ArróMion rà Ureiel (very early 
dedication, sixth century s.c.) 22. 2734 Arpalipieierol Epor Troie 
(fifth century s. c., vide Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 244). 


4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 243 "Axpnjwis Etpe, Iroio, fourth 
century. 


e t A, m s Pe > 

Paus. 9. 23, 6 elvas 8è "A@duavros Kat Oepuoroús aida róv Hràovw, d$ 

? ^ > 3 s ^ yw 

ov TQ Te "AmóÓAÀowt émíkAQmus xai TÊ Õpe: TÒ Ovoua éyévero, “Agios Ev rois 
rezu cipnke. 

f >» A » r 

. C. Z. G. Sept. x. 2724 EipeÄw dpxovros '"Emiwovüe(o Kopwveiws Tat 

N + £ Z 
Amdan Tòp Tpimoda dvéCeiav Botero, pavrevoagévo rô bed kai dmoödrros ràv 


> ` , - * 

yalay pavreíav Boworois (circ. 300 B. C) 27249 Bowro Ardon I roiv 
` NONO - 

xar Tab pavreíav ' AzóÀAavos rô IIroto. 4155 Oeomicies dvébeav ' AróAAemt 
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roio (fourth century p. c.). Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Akraiphiai, p. 436. 
? Oracle given by Ptoan Apollo to the Tanagraii: Demeter, R. r4r. 

18% Oracle of Apollo Ismenios: R. 184). 

a C. Z G. Sept. 1. 2455 Irwiov Máotos roe Iopewioe dvedeav (archaic 
inscription on bronze statuette of warrior). 

b Herod. 8. 134 «ai dy xai és Onßas zpëra ds árixero Mis| rodro pev rà 
"Ieugvio *AróAhon Exproaro' ¿ori de Kara mep Ev "OAvpmin ¿poor aurudı 
xpnornpialeobaı. 

c Schol. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 21 fort rapa rà "Iopnvd "AmoAAwvos iepóv. 
dl Hno: [ZoborAns| pavreía orod rovro de dvri roô Boya dre bia ràv epri- 
pov Euavrevovro oi iepeis, @s Pryor BiAdxopos. 

4 Plut. Lys. 29 Aéyerat dé kai Onßaioıs $mó tov TIeXozovvgotakó». rródepoy 
ev "lounvio yevérdas xpnopov dua Thv Te Tpós Andio paynv kai riv mpòs 
*AMáprq raórqv Exeivns Üorepov Ereti TptaxooT@ yevopévno mpopnwvoyra. ”Hv 
de rotovros 

"Eoxariàv meptrato Arkovs kapákegot Dokevwv 
xai Aópov ’OpxuAlönv, ôv dAémé obmore Mime. 

€ Paus. 9. 10, 2 ¿ori de Aódos év Seka vOv mvAQv iepüg "AnöAAwvos“ 
kadeírar dé 6 Te Apos xai ó Beds "loufjmos, mapappéovros rod morapo) raúrg 
rod "leugwov. mpra pèv ù) Aldov xarà thv Eoodöv doriw ’AOnva kai “Epis 
óvopalópevo: IIpóvaor. moujoa, de abróv deas, rnv de "Adnvav Acyeraı Zkómas* 
perà de ó vaós qQkoüóugrav rò de dyadua peyedeı re Irov ra ev Bpayyidas 
¿ori kai rò eldos ovdev duapópos Exor. üarıs dé ràv dyaduárov rovrov rò 
Erepov eiSe kal rv elpyacuévov ëmú0ero, où peydAn of odia xai Tò Erepov @eaca- 
Hévo Kavayov moinna ðv Emioruchar. Stapépovor de rocóvüe ó uév yàp ev 
Bpayxidais xaAkov, ó de "Ioumviös dott kéüpov. "Enri 8’ Evraida Mos ep” $ 
Mavró act rjv Teipeatov kadeleadau. Cf. R. 267 b. 

f Herod. 5. 59 tov de xai a?$rós Kadunia ypappara ev rà ¿pg tov ' Amod- 
Awvos rod "Iaougríov ev Orga Thor Bowror Emi Tpirooi rice éyxexokappéva, 
Ta TOAAG ópoía éóvra rotot *Lovixolat. 

8 Pind. Py/h. 11. 1 

... Xpvaéov és avrov rptróüov 
Oncavpóv, bv repiaAN eripace "Aoías 
’Iounviov © ovunafe, qÀañéa pavriov Oóxov. 

h Paus. 4. 27, 6 (at the foundation of Megalopolis) "Erapewa:das xai 
oi Onßaicı Atoriag kai Addr Edvor "Iouyrío. 

re Apollo Zzóóws at Thebes: Paus. 9. 11, 7 ümep de roy Eodporwrrzpa 
Aidov Bopds ¿ori "AmöAAwvos érixAnoiw Zrodiov, meroinra 0€ aro Tis Téppas 
tov iepeiov“ pavrixr De kaÜéargkev abrödı ano xÀn0órov, 7 Ón kai Zuupvalo:s 
pádiora "EAMQvev xpopévovs oida' ¿ori yàp Kat Spuprains Únep rie mo 
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xarà rò ékrüe Tod relxous KAndóvov iepóv. (Cf. Aristid. 1, p. 754 (Dind. 
Tots pèv Tis KAnddvos Bopois mpoatóvres Boukotue@' av os ebdnpdrar dkovew). 
Pind. O2. 6. 65 (at Olympia): 

¿vda oi nase Ogcavpóv Sidvpov 

pavrocvvas, tóra pev horav dkovew 

Nyevüéov. &yvoarov. 

™ Oracle at Eutresis: Steph. Byz. s.v. Lórpnow" koun |Bowwrias: 

T, . Keira Oe mapa rij» ódoy ryv ék Osomiðv eis Hhararás dmdyoucay . , . d$ 
ob 'AmóAÀe» Ejrpnsírgs xai iepóv aúrod xai pavreiov évBofórarov. Cf. 
dedication, second century B. c., found at Eutresis, Edrperridietes ' AnóA- 
ron, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 430. 


Ve At Hysiai near Plataea : Paus. 9. 2, 1 viv tre év rots éperrioss rap 
“Yoióv vads éoru *Arrólkovos iplepyos ka Ppéap iepóv: máXat 8€ ¿k Tod ppéa- 
Tos kata Tov Bowrav Adyov épavrevovro mivorres. 

1 In Euboea: Strab. 445 'OpoBlas èv $ pavreiov jv dyyevéararov. jv 
de navreiov rod Zeduvovyriov ' AnóAAovos. 


1 In Epiros: Ael. Waz. Anim. 11. 2 Gv0vor dé kai Dros ol ’Hreiparaı 
TÀ Ané ov kal avrol kai way oov rev Evan emiönusv Earı, kai rovro dh riv 
peyiotyy Eopryv Äyovor pâs huepas rod Erovs ceuvny re kai peyadompend. tari 
de äverov rà &e9 dhoos, kai Eyer Kiko mepiBodov, xai évBov elo) Spdxovres, xai 
ToU 0eob üÜvpua obroí ye. ù roivwv iépera, Yu) mapdevos, srápewn póvn, kai 
Tpopyy rois Spdxovar Kopile. Ayora, Sé dpa imo rüv "Hreipwrav Exyovoı 
ToU év Aeddois Tlvdüros elva, ¿av uiv odv obra mapedOodaay Tiv iépeav 
mpoonvas Oedrovrar kai tas Tpopás zpo0únos AdBoor, eüÜéveidy re úrrodnAoor 
Spohoyoivrat kai Eros Ävonov. dav de exminkocı pev airiv, py AdBwor de doa 
ópéye petAtypara, rdvavría Tüv Mpoeıpnuevav ol péy pavrevovrat, ot de 


édmicovat. 


?' Oracle of Apollo Axes at Argos: vide R. ris 

'® In Lesbos: Schol. Aristoph. Wud. 144 €v Adao Naraiov ’AmöAAwvos 
Š xpnopds obeis Médom, alrouvros adróv avißnua ro) Geod rjv dpva rijv xpvativ, 
repa mapexovrı ketua ° Š BovAopar dds, py didov 8 ò py 6o! pépet de 
Tov xpnopóv rovrov "Avrırkeiöns Ev rois vóarois. 

1 ?In Crete: Anton. Liber. 25 lioropeí Nixavdpos érepowovpévov ð xai 
Kópiwva érepoíov a | ére: de *Aovtar OAnv EXaße Moros kal morol ameÖvnakor, 
dewpobs dréoreiÀay mapa Tov *ATóNA opa viv Toptimov’ xai abrots eimev ó Beös 
iAdooucba dúo rois épiovviovs eos" ¿bn de karamabsew abrois riv piv el 
Svo dvaiv xovoa: rapléro: Cúpara yévowro, Cf. R. 159. 


Asia Minor. 


19 >At Chalkedon : C. Z. G. 3794, inscription from Chalkedon, pre- 
Roman period, Tpodrrns `A Qaralov "AzoModáv|evs", Head, Hist. Num. 


e 
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p- 438, coin, circ. 280-270 B. c., with type of * Apollo naked, seated 
on omphalos? Lucian, Psexdomant. 10 rod ’AmdAAwvos Ev tG iepó Erep 
dpxaiórarór éori rois XadknSoviors, 

1% Near Parion in the plain of Adrasteia, shrine and oracle: vide 
Artemis, R. 791. 

195 At Zeleia on Mount Ida: Strab. 588 rò de pavreiov év *Aparreía 
¿teMcipOn, adarep kal rò ev Zeheía. Cf. R. 173. 

197 AtGruneion near Myrina: Strab. 622 moAixviov Mupwatov Tpóviov kal 
iepóv ' AnóAAavos kal navreiov dpxatav kat veds moAureAns Mov Aevxov, (Cf. 
Hekataios, Müller, F. G. ZZ. 211.) Paus. 1. 21, 7 êv Vpvveto, ¿vda 
”AmöAAwvos káAAiaTOov dÀcos dévbpwv kal juépev kai doa Tay dxaprav dopis 
mapexerai tiva 9 Oéas Bovjs. Serv. Verg. Ecl. 6. 72 Varro ait vincla 
detrahi solita... qui intrarunt in Apollinis Grynaei lucum et fixa 
arboribus. In quo loco aliquando Calchas et Mopsus dicuntur de 
peritia divinandi inter se habuisse certamen. Head, His. Num. p. 481, 
coin-type of Apollo with lustral branch and omphalos. 


19% Near Magnesia on the Maiander: Livy 38. 12-13 Transgressi 
Maeandrum ad Hieran Comen pervenerunt: fanum ibi augustum 
Apollinis et oraculum: sortes versibus haud inconditis dare vates 
dicuntur. 

?" At Klaros near Kolophon: vide Artemis, R. 7944, 

a Paus. 7. 5, 4 So [iepà] oix e£eıpyaoyıeva ’AmöAAwvos, Tó re ev Bpayxi- 
Sais Tis MiAno(as kal ev KAápe 77 Kokopoviw», 

b 7d. 7. 3, 1 KoAodovor ró pev iepóv Ev KAdpe xai ró pavreioy éx raharo- 
Tárov yevérda: vopifovaw’ Exóvroy de Ere thy yr» Kapav adbıreodaı pasiv és 
abrir mpórovs ToU ‘ENAnvixod Kpnras. 

© Strab. p. 642 7 KoAobar mölıs "Loven kai Tò mpd airis daos 'AnóA- 
Awvos, dv $ kai navreiov jv maAaıdv (Meineke, corr. éor:). 


4 Bergk, Anacreontea 11: 

oí Se KAdpov wap’ öxdus 
Aagunpóporo PoiBou 
Aakov miövres vop 
peunvöres Bowow, 

° lambl. De Myst. 3. 11 oi de tdap mióvres Kaburep ó Er Kokopóv 
iepeüs rod KAapíov . . . oi de é£ údárov druilópevor kadarrep ai ev Bpayxidaıs 
npopnrides . . . rò dr ev KoAobanı pavreiov . . . elvat yàp mmyHv ev olko kara- 
yeio xai dn’ abris meiv tov mpobirmv . . . v rior rakrais vufiv, iepovpyiov 
moÀÀGw yevouévov mpórepov mióvra xpnopwdeiv, oUkéÜ' ópóptvov rois mapodat 
Ocwpois . . . kal mpd ToU mivew ovres direi THY 7uépav GAnY kai vúxta kai éw 
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lepois tiiv dßaroıs r@ mAnbeı ka éavrüv dvakeyepnkev apxópezos évÜovaiáv, 
Cf. Dionysos, R. 41%. 
f Plin. 2, $ 232 Colophone in Apollinis Clarii specu lacuna est cuius 
potu mira redduntur oracula, bibentium breviore vita. 
€ Tac. Ann. 2. 54 non femina illic, ut apud Delphos, sed certis 
e familiis et ferme Mileto accitus sacerdos numerum modo consultan- 
tium et nomina audit; tum in specum degressus, hausta fontis arcani 
aqua, ignarus plerumque litterarum et carminum, edit responsa versi- 
bus compositis super rebus quas quis mente concepit. Et ferebatur 
Germanico per ambages, ut mos oraculis, maturum exitium cecinisse. 
h Ael. Wat. Anim. 10. 49 idia de Kai ev ri KAdpe róv Atos kai Anrovs 
tiaw ol KAdptot kai wav ro 'EAMqnikóv. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 4. 2, 8 mov 
got Tò Ev AeA ots iepóv ; mov ó IItftos ; ó KAupios ; mov kai 6 Awdwvalos ; 
i Ov. Fast. 1. 19 
Pagina iudicium docti subitura movetur 
Principis, ut Clario missa legenda Deo. 
k Macrob. Saf. t. 18, 19 Consultus Apollo Clarius quis Deorum 
habendus sit qui vocatur Iao ita effatus est 
$pá(co tov mávrev Omarov Ócóv ¿puev “laa, 
xeinarı pév T 'Aiügv, Ata 8 elapos dpxopévoro, 
"Héduov de Gépeus, ueromópov È dBpdr "lad. 
Huius oraculi vim, numinis nominisque interpretationem. .. exsecutus 
est Cornelius Labeo in libro cui titulus est de Oraculo Apollinis 
Clarii. 
1 C. Z. L. 3. 2880, inscription found at Corinium in Dalmatia: Dis 
Deabusque secundum interpretationem Clarii Apollinis. Zé. inscrip- 
tion in Museum at Newcastle almost identical. 


m Tripod on fourth and third century coins of Kolophon, with head 
of Apollo KAápis, Head, Hist. Num. 493. 

n Lucian, Alexand. $ 29 cidos de rods ev KAdpo kai Ardvpors kai Madde 
«ai aúrods ebdoxipodvras éz Th ópota navrırj) ran. 

^ At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 8 'AzóAAev enikAnow KAapıos Enri. 


209 


At Didyma or Branchidai near Miletos: vide R. 58, 199^, 1859, 
2734. 


* Herod. 6. 19 ipöv de rò ev Audipomı ó mds re kai TO xproripiov avAg- 
Éévra Everiumparo. 


b “a , 3 Ped Im > P + 
Id. 1. 157 '& Bpayxidyoe; fv yàp alrodı navrniov ¿k madatovd iöpupevor, 
FS ; Š 2.43 
To loves re mavres kai AloMées éóecav xpécoOas. 


° Paus. 7. 2, 4 rà de iepov ro ev Ardinos tov 'AmdNAQyoç kai tò payreiór 


r 
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{griw dpyaiórepov $ karà Tij» “lover écoixnrw. 5. 13, rtr gore S€ kai ev 
Aónos Tov MiAyoiav Bwpós, drony de id 'HpakAéovs rod OnBalov, kada oi 
MAr Aéyovaw, darò àv iepeiov Tod atparos, 

4 Steph. Byz. s.v. Aiüvga rózos kai pavreioy MiMjrov abıepwpevov Att 
ai AmöAAont. 

© Strab. p. 634 perà ró Ioceidtov trò MiAywiav ¿Ens cari rò pavreiov roù 
Atdupéws "AmóAAavos TO Ev Bpayyidas dvafárri oov óxrwxaidera oradlovs‘ 
everpnaOn 8 imo Xépfov . . . Üorepov Š of Madjorot peyıarov veóv Tov mávrov 
Kareoxevacav' Queue De xopls popis dia rò péyedos” Kopns yodv Karoıklav 
6 ro) omkov mepiBodos Öedertar Kal Agos évrós re kai ékrós moÀvreAés.  úAho 
de onxot rò navreioy kai rà iepà avvéxovatv. 

f Konon 44 airós róre Bpáyxos mpovarnkeı rov Te lepod xai TOD pavretou 
. . . moreiraı de adróv [maida] ó Bpáyxos kai dyyeAov ràv pavrevpárav, Ebüyye- 
Mov óvouácas  obros 5B5jcas ro Bpáyxov navreiov é£eOc£aro, kal dpx9 yévovs 
Evayyedidóv mapa MiAnoioss éyévero. Cf. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Theb. 8. 
198 (from Varro) Templum ei (Brancho) factum est, quod Branchiadon 
nominatur. Et Apollini et filio pariter consecrata sunt templa, quae 
ab osculo Branchi sive certamine puerorum Philesia nuncupantur. 
Cf. R. 58. 

* Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5. 16 (from Porphyry's zepi rìs ek Xoyiov 
pidrogopias) : 

púpia pé» yains pavrjia Oéakeka voro 

€BAvoOn, myyal Te kai daÓpara. dwwnevra‘ 

pour Ó Aio pacoibBpóro einer’ ¿aut 

ev Aiúpov yuddots MuraAniov Evdeuv ¿dwp, 
llufàvós T ava melav bai Tlapydouov airos, 

kai kpavay KAapin, rpgx? orópa doJábos Opis. 

h Jambl. de Ads. 3. 11 kai pay ye év Bpayxidass yuv) ypnoppðis, eire 
páßðov Exovsa THY mparws Ud ÓcoU tivos mapaDoÓcicuv, MAnpovru THs Gelas 
adyns, eire émi ü&wvos kaÜnpévg mpodeyer TO uéAXov, eire TOUS módas Š xpáame- 
Üóv rı réyyovsa rà Udari, 7 èk tod údaros aruilopérn Öexeraı tov eó, e£ 
ámávro» roUrGv émrydeia mapackeva(ouévg mpós rjv imodoyny E£wdev abro 
nerakaußarveı. 

i Strab. p. 814 (at the oracle-shrine of Ammon) eivai 8° ody domep év 
AeÀ dois kat Bpayxidas ras dzrofcamíaeis Sta Adyar, GAG veúgao, Kat avufdó- 
Aas TÒ mÀéoy . . . mpootpaywdei de rovro: ó Kadkıadevns Gre ToU ' AmóANavos 
Tò ev Bpayxidais pavreiov ékAeXowróros, e£ Grov TO iepiv Und ràv Bpayxıdav 
seataAnto émi Zéptov mepvisavrov, éxdehorvias Öe Kal ris kpnuns, Türe Ñ ve 


xpnvn dvdoxoı «ai pavteia oÀÀà ol MiAnoluv mpeoßeıs Kopicaer eis Mého 
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mepi ris ek Aids yeréreos TOU "AMeÉdaüprv kai ris coopers mepi “Appa 
pixrs, KT.À. 

k Dittenb. Sy//. 391 (oracle consulted by the Milesians in the fourth 
century B. c.) å de ay ó Ces Geouion, of nev Ceormpóro: elaayyeiMrocar eis 
exkAnoiav, ó de Sqpos dxovoas Bovrevodabo Gros mivra mpax0ñoeraÚ dxokovdws 
rjj rod feod avufov Mj. 

1 C. I. G. 2852, donations of Seleukos II to Apollo Didymaios : cf. 
2855. Most inscriptions from Branchidai dated emi orepavypópov roi 
deiva and rpopnrevovros ro) deiva. C. I. G. 2881 npodiygs kai kerápyns 
kai médw dyavobérns àv. peyúdov Advpeiov . . , Baoixeús (Roman period). 
2868 waldwv xopnyös . . . auAnrns. 

m Diod. Sic. 19. 90 é Bpayyidas aúrod xpnormpintamévov tov Beov 
mpocayopeügat 2éNeukoy Bacidéa, 

n Paus. 1. 16, 3 Xédeurós Eat ó Midnoioss Tov xaAkovv Karameuyas 
"ArróNhova és Bpayxidas, avaronıoderra és "ExBdrava rà Mnàëuà id Zépéov. 


o Plin. 5. 112 oppidum oraculum Branchidarum appellatum nunc 
Didymaei Apollinis. Tac. Ann. 3. 63 propiora Sardianos; Alexandri 
victoris id donum. Neque minus Milesios Dareo rege niti. Sed 
cultus numinum utrisque Dianam aut Apollinem venerandi. 


P Conon 33 pexpı vöv xprornpiov "EAAnvırav àv toner perà Aekcpovs 
párurrov épodoyeirat Tò r&v Bpayxido». 


a Julian, Epist. 62 Eneöhwep elpt Kara uév rà márpia. péyas dpxtepevs, 
¿haxov de viv kai roù Addvpatov. 


T Tà Avpea, games at Miletos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 505. 


201 Oracle at Patara in Lycia: Herod. x. 182 ev Harápown rhs Avkins Ù 
mpópavris ToU Écoü, ereày yémrar où yàp dv alei ¿ori xpra rípiov abróc mea 
Bè yúmraj, róre Gv ovyraraxdnieras ras vúxras €ow ev ro vp, Vide R. 108. 
Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 1 "Iova é KAdpo jj Aúxiov é Edv0y,  Bowwróv ev 
*lonviov, rovrovs ämavras où Üavpátes TQ Oaiovio óonuépat avyycyvopévovs. 
Coin-type of Patara showing * Apollo Patareus, standing between the 
omphalos, on which is perched a crow, and the tripod round which the 
serpent twines’: Head, Hist. Num. p. 578. 

?? > At Telmessos ? in Caria: Herod. 1. 78 abrixa de érepsre [Kpoicos] 
deonpimovs és r&v é£nynréov TeAugaoéov. Head, Hist. Num. p. 532, coin- 
type of Telmessos, ? Carian or Lycian, third century s.c., Apollo on 
omphalos holding arrow. Hell. Journ. 1896 (Carian inscription), 
p. 234 dmoareíAavros Toredwviov xproapevov rQ 'AmóAAem . . . Expnaes 
6 beds ¿reo Bat Amiov kai üpewov abrois IÑagxopévots kal rubor kaÜánep xai oi 
mpóyovo, Ala Ilarp@ov xai 'AmóAAeva TeAeueggoU pedéovra kai Moipas xal 


. 


mr 
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dev Myrépa. . .. 1.36 1H de Seurépa [punvos “Epparävos) 86v. Ad Iarpoo 
kpidv kat "AmdAAwvı Tedepeaood pedéovre xpibv kai. Moípars piov kai eov 


Mnrpl atya. 


205 At Kvaréa. in Lycia: Paus. 7. 21, 13 Kvaveóv è rà» mpds Avkia 
nÀgeiairara xpyoripiov *ArródAovós car. Ovp£éos, mapexerar 0€ vdwp Tò mpos 
x ade ET ES No Road ; "E , 
rais Kvavéas tow éwÜóvra tua és Tip may Spolws mavra ómóca Gédet 


Ocácac Dat. 


?* At Sura: Steph. Byz. s. v. Zoopa" pavreioy Aurias, mept od ToAvxappds 
now év Auxiaxois' ‘érou viv dpéap Cadáoans rómos Zoúpios Kahovpevos.’ 
Plut. De Solert. Anim. p. 916 C mepi Zoüpav mvvÜávopat kópnv Ev Ti Avrig 
HeAdod perakd kai Mópov, kadelopévovs Em’ ixOvow, &orep olwvois, Brapavreú- 
eodaı réyyn ru kal Aóyo Aigeis kai puyás kai Siwkew emiokomoüvras. Ael. 
Nat. Anim. 12. 1 Mupéer Túv év Avrig xóMros erri kal čyet mnyñv, ka 
errauda veds "AmöAAwvds Eorı, kai ó Toüde ro) Oeod lepers kpéa pónxera Quac mec- 
pet Tov TH 0e@ reÜvpévov, Spoil re of ixObes dOpóor mpoavéova, kai ràv kpev 
eodiovorv ola Önmov kukoupevor Oarrvpóves. Kal xatpovaw of Üvaavres, kal THY 
roórov daira morevovow elvai cuna rrav dyabqy, kai Myovow eov eivat 
róv Gedy, Stdre oi ly0úeç évenAjo8noav Tv kpeàv. el de rais otpais abrà es 
rjj» yiv éxBddouv Sowep oiv dripácavres kai pvoapd xpivavres, roUro 87 roo 
coU pis etvat mremíarevrat. yvapilovaı de kai Tijv rod iepews bavıv ol ixbies, 
kai Úraxovoavres uév etppaivovor Oi obs KéxAnvrat, robvavriov de üpácavres 
vroa C. I. G. 4303) F ’AmöMwrı Zovi (dedications of Roman 
period). Cf. Plin. W. Æ. 31. 18 fons Limyrae transire solet in loca 
vicina portendens aliquid mirumque quod cum piscibus transit: responsa 
ab his petunt incolae cibo quem rapiunt adnuentes: si vero eventum 
negent, caudis abigunt. Cf. inscription on imperial coin of Limyra, 
Apvpéov xpgopós, Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘Lycia? Pl. xiii. 7, 9 (head of 
Apollo on coins of Limyra second century B.C. 7%. 3-6). 


2% In Cilicia: Diod. Sic. (p. 519) E-veerp. 32. 1 'AM£ávüpov .. . 
xpnermpuafonevov xara rjv Kıkıkiav ¿vda Qaciv 'AmóAAevos Yaprndoviov iepóv 
eva. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., * Lycaonia, &c., p. li, fourth-century coins 
of Holmi, with type of Apollo Sarpedonios: the same on coins of 
Seleukia. 0. p. lxiv. 

26 At Daphne near Antioch: Ammian. Marcell. 22. 12 Iulianus 
venas fatidicas Castalii recludere cogitans fontis, quem obstruxisse 
Caesar dicitur Hadrianus mole saxorum ingenti, veritus ne, ut ipse 
praecinentibus aquis capessendam rempublicam comperit, etiam alii 
similia docerentur. 

At Hybla in Sicily: Athenae. p. 672 E rev Kapév deribarpovía 


D ET 2 > = , 3 
mepıoxedevrwv, emt TO pavreloy ToU Beoú zapayevopevov eis YBhav. 


LI 
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wia At Leuke Akte in Libya: Siad. Mar. Aeg. $ 14 iepóv *Arróh- 


iz qM 
Auvos, erionpov xprarüptor kai Vdwp exer mapa ró iepóv. 


Apollo as god of healing: vide R. 2216. Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Laconia (Boiai), p. 441. Cf. Athena, R. 65. 


sa Tady [Hadjov, Haróv, Haroros . Schol. Hom. Od. 4. 232 Hanov 
larpüs Beúv, oúx 6 aúros TO "AmöAkanı, GARG Kexwpıopivos' mapa uévrot Toig 
veorépois ó adros vopileras elvas xai “Hoiodos páprvs éari Tot Erepov elvas Tov 
Ilaujova rod ' AmóAÀovos Aéyov' el pi] "ArróM o Poos ümer Üarároto raora 
4 kai Uathov ds árrávreo» páppara older. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 636 I1adw 
pev dpvos éoriy els *Arróld ova emi ravoes oruot ddópevos, dAha Kai émi nawsa 
modépov. Et. Magn. p. 131, 38 é roís mamo, péAXovres dmonkeiv. 
Procl. Chrestomaih. (Gaisford, p. 381) Tò maAaıv idiws arevépero ó Hari] 
T ’AmöMwv kal Tj "Aprépidi émi kararavoer ody Kal viowy dÓópevos, 
Cf. R.98. Plut. p. 745 B tods larpods *ArróMMww Harán xpopévovs mavra. 


b pav at Athens: C. Z. A. 1. 210 ’AnöAAwvos Ylaivos (temple 
accounts, circ. 428 p. c.). 


° At Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 'Qpuríos vids ré éarw "Apduapádov . . . 
mapéxeras de ó Bwpös uépy TÒ pev 'HpakMéoie xa) Atós kal "AmöAAwvds eat 
Hawvos. Cf. Athena, R. 111. 


4 At Selinus: C. Z. G. Sic. Tf. 260 ’AnöAAwvos Haravos ° ABavaías (fifth 
century B. c.). 


e In Lydia: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1887, y. 94 lepes yevópevos '"Popns 
"Aról cv: Haav (first century B. c.). 


2 Dedications at Epidauros, 'AróAon 'AoxAgniQ (2 = "AmoAAwvı Kal 
"Ackkqmió , Cavvad. Fouilles 20, 24, 112, 132. Eph. Arch. 1884, 
p. 26 Andon kai ' AexAgri avyyvópoatw ó iepeds *EXwóv. Collitz, Deal. 
Insch. 3301 Zrpárov Ouwvis 'Apyeiot rövs vive Andov "Arkham eüydv 
+. Apyéot érroinoav, Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Epidauros, p. 440. 


o RE x M x " 
2% Apollo 'A«ésws: Paus. 6. 24, 6 'HXAeé(ois é rá Oma(@po rìs dyopas 
ra enıbaveorara vaós ¿oti kai äyakpa 'AmóAAovos "Akeciov' onpaivot Y Av rà 


ropa aúdév rt dAAotov ñ ó kaXoUpevos "AX£ikakos rò 'Abnvaiov. 


21 Apollo 'AXe£íxakos : vide R. 484, 98. Paus. 1. 3, 4 (at Athens) 
mpo de ro) veo ¡rod Tlarp@ov 'AróMovos; Tov ev Aeoxdpns, ôv de kaAovow 
"AdeEixaxov Kádapus éroigoe, ró de Övopa TQ des yeveodar Meyovoty Ori T" 
Aomadn opisi vócov ópoU ro IIeAonovvraícy z0Àéuc Tié(ovgav Kara pávreupa 
éravoev ex SeAhav. Cf. Paus. ro. rr, 5 KAeovato: de émésOnoar pév xarà 


X vada PE n A 
“0 airó 'AÓnvatois ind vógov THs Aouódovs, xarà Se púvrevpa ex AcApúr 
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"Üvcav n >” e EU 1 A ` Aù ^ Ao lg 
€ Tpayov avig xovTt ert Ton 49, Kal, eUpavro yap Augu TOU KGKOU, Tpayov 


E a 
xa\koiv anorepnmovoı TQ ATÓ ov. 


22 ? Aedginos, private dedication at Athens: C. Z. A. 3. 138 Tóxov 
bytelas Ae uio (circ. roo A. D.). 


213 Apollo *Emixoópitos at Phigaleia (cf. R. 103): Paus. 8. 41, 7 ev de 
TQ abTQ Xwpiov TE cote Kadovpevoy Bacoat kai 6 vaós ToU 'AmóAAewos To) 
"Errıkovpiov, Aifov kai avrós kai ó ópodos . . . Tò dé óvoua Eyevero ro Ardor 
émaovpicavri éni vóoo! Anıpode. Pat Lykosura: see Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
Arcadia, p. 441. 

?4 Apollo 'larpós: Lycoph. Cass. 1207: 


xpnopois "larpoü Aeyríov "Tepguuv6écs. 


Aristoph. Av. 585: 
ei" ó y 'AmóAev larpós y dv iúodw' probopopel dé. 

In Apollonia Pontica: Dumont, Melanges Arch. p. 459, n. 111,d. 7 
krícas THY mdÀuy perà THY čknrwow .,.. Anorov 'Iyrpà, Cf. inscription on 
two coins (proved to belong to Apollonia) 'AzcAAevos 'Iarpo?, Jahrb. d. 
d. Inst. 1898, p. 169. In Olbia: Latyschev, Zuser. Or. Sept. Pont. Eux. 
1. 93 "OlABıoroAirns| 'ArróM on ’Inrpg:? Ja. 2. 6, near Pantikapaion, 
ZrparokAis Umep marpös rod éavro? . . . lepnoauevov `AzóNÀA ont '"IgrpQ dvéÜnkev 
Aeúxcvos Äpxovros Boomöpov. Cf. id. 10, 15. Near Phanagoria: 
2d. 2. 348. 


? Apollo Kópudos in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 7 é« Kopów;gs 96 ós 
öydonkovra orabiovs MmpoeAbövrı " AnóAAevós éarw iepóv mpós Gahdoay Tipas 
&xov' dpyadraréy te yap Myp TQ Meconviay esti, kai voojpara 6 beös 
arar Kópudov 6€ 'AmóAÀeva rvouá(ovov roro pev ð) Edavov, rau 
"Apyeóra de xaAkoi» égri ró dyadpa’ dvadeivar dé Grace ovs ev rp "Apyol 


ñ 
TrÀebcavras. 


21% Apollo MaXedras. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Maducús” nóMS éróvvpos ræv 


MaXéav . . , ¿ore Kal Maduaxós köAmos. — Aéyerat kai MaAeirns.) 


a ? At Athens: Lp. Arch. 1884, p. 83, inscription, ? circ. 400 B. c. 
on three stone fragments, 'AexÀgmioU* Mayáovos" "AmöAAwvos Madedrov. 
In the Peiraeus: Zph. Arch. 1885, p. 87, inscription found near 
Zea :—Ocoí* kara rade mpodveodaı Madeáry mónava pia, "AnöAAorı nórava 
vpía, "Epufj mómava vpía, ‘Iago? mórava Tpia, Ilavake(g mömava Tpía, kvgiv 
nénava Tplu, kvyryérais mömava Tpía, . . . Ed6vdnuos "EAevaivios iepeis 'AaxAg- 
mov Tas cTjÀas dveßnke tas mpós rois Bopois ev ais Tà mómava mpëros 
é£ewdcaro, å xp mpoßvecdaı (? fourth century s. c.). 
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b At Trikka in Thessaly: ZZ. Arch. 1885, p. 70, Isyllos-Inscr. 
l. 26: 


mparos Mados érev£ev *ArróMhovos MaAeára 
Bopöv kai Évaías iyyAdicey répevrs. 

oddé ke Oegoadrias ev Tpixxy metpabeins 

eis düvrov xaraBas "AckAgmio?, el pr eb’ ayvor 
mpörov 'AróMovos Bapod 0úcas Madedra, 

e Epidauros: 2d. l. 1 "IovAos Zexpáreve *Emdavpins dvéOnke "AnmöAAwrı 
Madedra kai 'Agkdharó (? fourth century B.c.). Cf. Demeter, R. 36. 
Paus. 2. 27, 7 Opn 8 doriv ümep ró dAaos ró re Tirbiov kal Erepov óvopa(ó- 
pevov Kuvóprtov, MaAeárov de "AnöAAwvos iepóv év abrQ.  ro)ro pev ò) ràv 
dpxaiwy, rà de ¿Aa doa wept ró lepóv rod Maheárov kai ¿Avrpoy kpúvys ¿sO 
ro (Bep cvAAéyerai ofiri Tò ék ToU cob, 'Avrovivos Kai ravra "Ezidavpiots 
émoígae, Cf. $ 6 "Avrwvivos dunp tijs cvykMjrov BovAns ep Nav .. 
émoinge kai ‘Yyteig vaóv kal "AnkAnmo kai "AmöAAwrı érixknow Alyvrrios. 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 149, inscription of late period, 'AnóAAewt MaAeára 
Sornpı ó iepeds Acoyéys. Cf. zb. p. 237 TB. KXav8, . . .’Am6ANwvı Maheára 
xai oornpı "AoxdAnma. Cf. 20. 1899, p. 19. 

d Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 8 Aakedayuoviois de gore pev *ArróM ovos ' Akpetra 
Bupós, ¿ore © érovopa(óuevov Táaqrrov iepòv Tis’ "AnóAAov & úrep abró Tpv- 
rac Madedrys. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia, p. 441 (Malea). 

e Selinus east of Sparta: Ash. Mitth. 1878, pl. i, p. 17 Kappos 
(2 Xápidos, so Roehl, 7. G. A. 57) dveönke rà Madedrat, inscription on 
bronze figure of warrior of Peloponnesian style, sixth century B. c. 


f ? At Prasiai, on east coast of Laconia: dedication found in the 
vicinity, small bronze goat with inscription MaAedra, Roehl, Z. G. A. 89. 


g Thera: C. I. G. Inser. Mar. Aeg. 3. 372 '"AmóANovos. Madeára 
Xaiismibàr, fourth century B. c. 


217 Apollo Aoíptos: Macrob. 1. 17, 15 Lindii colunt Apollinem 
Aoiniov, hoc cognomine finita pestilentia nuncupatum. Eadem opinio 
sospitalis et medici dei in nostris quoque sacris fovetur. Namque 
Virgines Vestales ita indigitant * Apollo Medice, Apollo Paean.' 


218 s : , 

1* Apollo Odkos at Rhodes (? at Athens also): vide Artemis, R. 79”, 
102. At Miletos and Delos: Strab. 635 Oir "AnóAAova kahovoi Twa 
xai Miho kal. Aut, otov vytugTwy Kal nratovióv, 


E 2° Apollo Zerjp in Ambrakia: vide R. 133€, 154. At Athens: vide 
Zeus, R. 87). At Epidauros: vide supra, R. 216°. At los: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 136, no. 57 iepeis Zerjpos 'AmóAAevos (Roman 


period). With Zeus Soter at Eumeneia in Phrygia: Zeus, R. 128*. 
Cf. Zeus, R. 128P. 


e 
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`° Apollo 'YsepreAeárgs in Laconia: “ph. Arch. 1884, p. 81, in- 
scription on bronze bands found in Laconia, near Epidauros-Limera 
and Asopos, Swoápov mvpodópos "AmóAAewvos "YmepreAedrov *EmbBdaúpios. 
Cf. inscriptions in Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4537-4549. Eph. Arch. 
1900, pp. 155-158 decrees of ó Banos ràv Korupraräv! dvabévro eis rò 
iepóv ToU 'AmóAAoros tot '"YmepreAeára. Paus. 3. 22, 10 fare de ev r9 yj 
ravrn kai iepòv ’AokAnmod arádia dmexov ós mevrnkovra *'Acorrod" rò de xwplov 
Oa TO "AakAnmeiov "YmrepreAéarov óvopá(ovot. 

?' Apollo with Asklepios : cf. R. 27h, 161,209. Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
Achaia (Aegira), p. 442. 

2 At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 5 'AexAgrio? Haðòs Íepóv' roúrou pév 
69 rò &yadpa épOav meroinras mnxvasov padiora, ' AnóAAcvos de év Opóvo ráðn- 
rat mod@v ¿£ odx drrodéov uéyeÜos. 

b At Kos: Arch. Anz. 1903, p. to. inscription on base of statue 
found on site of temple of Asklepios, ¿pea ’AckAamwd Y yielas "Harióvas 
’AmöAAwvos AaX(ou Aaroús Baridéws Eùpévovs. 

e At Rhodes: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 139, third century B.c., 
inscription of rò xowóv rà» Epaviorav mentioning rà réuevos rod *ArkkAamiod 
Kai Tov "AröAAwvos kai Tas Adpodiras. 

4 Kyzikos: Zell. Journ. 1903, p. 89, joint-temple. 

e ? At Syracuse: Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 127 signum Paeanis ex aede 
Aesculapii, praeclare factum, sacrum et religiosum, non sustulisti? . . . 
atque ille Paean sacrificiis anniversariis simul cum Aesculapio apud 
illos colebatur. 

f Agrigentum: 7. $ 93 Agrigenti nonne eiusdem P. Scipionis 
monumentum, signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius in femine literulis 
minutis argenteis nomen Myronis erat inscriptum, ex Aesculapii 
religiosissimo fano sustulisti ? 


* The god of purification: vide R. 1. 


* Achilles purified in Lesbos by Apollo Artemis and Leto: vide 
Artemis, R. 79°. 

b Apolline purification of Orestes and Theseus at Troezen: vide 
R. 273°. 

© Schol. Arist. Pax 1071 Oeóropros év ty O ràv dilımmırav dÀÀa re 
moa mepi rovrov Tov Baxidos ioropei mapudofa kal ore more TOv \axedatpo- 
viv Tas yuvaixas paveicas ékáÜnye, ' AnóÀAAoves roórors rovrov kaduprnv dovrós. 
Cf. Paus. 2. 7, 8, at Sikyon, 6 vaós “rod 'AmóAAevos ¿ori piv ép rj viv 
ayopa, ró de € dpxijs Aéyovaiv abrór tro IIpoirov womenvar tas yáp oi Ovya- 


tépas Evravda ris paytas ravoarda:. Cf. 2641. 
', 
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d Schol. Demosth. 47. 68 |'A&fvga:j rpets yivorra: "enynral) Hv6óxpyaro:, 
ols pédee xabaipery rods Ev dye emoxndévras. Cf. Demosth. 23. 73. 
e Diog. Laert. 1, $ 110 ’A6nvalos rà. Aou Katexopevois &xpnaev y 
Hvdia xaÜjpat thy mökır. 
f Plat. Laws 865 A el ris dav dmerrewe tiva piov... kadapdeis xara 
Tòr éx Ae) bër kopiÜévra rept rovrov vópov, £a ro kadapös. 
x Paus. 2. 30, 3 agi de oi Kpijres .. . Kapuávopos ToU kaßnpavros ` AróA- 
Aava éni $óvo T IIvÜàvos raiüa EüßovAov eva. Cf. R. 2641, 273. 
h Aesch. Zumen. 62 : 
larpópavris 8 ¿ori kai TEPUTKÓTOS 
Kal roigw Aois dopárov kabúporos. 
23 Apollo dmorpómaws at Athens: R. 2741. Cf. Dionys. R. 127. 
Aristoph. Av. 61: 
“SmoAXov dmorpómaw, TOD XagpHpaTOS. 
22 Apollo Arraios ? at Magnesia on the Maiander : on coin of Geta, 
Mionnel 3, p. 152. 
The god of the arts and sciences. Cf. R. 256. 
25 Stesichor. Frag. 50: 
pada Tot pedtoray 
maryuooúras re Quei podmis T *ArróMov* 
rüdea de orovaxús "Aldas éXayev. 
Hom. Hymn Apoll. 20: 
mávTy yap Tot Boiße, vogoi BeBAjuras @öns. 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 59: 
Bapeiar vorwv 
dxéopar Ävöpeoaı kai yuvatÉl vépet 
zópev Te Kidupır didwoi Te 
Moicay ois àr E&deAn 
dmóAeuov dyayor 
és mparidas ebvopíar. 
Apollo AXarrjs on Roman imperial coin of Magnesia on the Maiander, 
with a figure of Apollo Kitharoedos: Head, Hist. Num. 5o2. Paus. 
2. 22, 9 (at Argos) Záxada uvüuá core, ds ró avAnpa Tò MvÓwóv mpüros 
nó mor ép Dedpois" kai rò ¿x0os ró 'AmóAAert Stapévov és rods adAnräs ert 
dró Mapavov kai Tis dpiAAns rod TAnvod ravéiras bea rovrov Soxet ròv Zaxd- 
dav. Jd. 2. 7, 9, at Sikyon, aúdoos åvareðñvai Qao Evrauda [ev TO vag 
TOU 'AmóAAavos! rots Mapotov, Jd, 9. 35, 3 Kat "AyyeAloy Te kal Texraios 
of ye tov 'AmóAAora epyalópero: AnXiow Tpeis enoinoav émi TH xeEtpt abro 
Xapıras. Plut. De Aus. 1136 A où pdvn de Kıdapa ' AnóAXavos, GANG Kal 


í A E a À ñ Š s 9 
avAqrixis kai xiDapua rins ebperrs ó beds. Ankov & ek rà» xopúv xdi TOY 


e 
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Ovaiar, ås mpoosjyov per” auAav To 0e@, kabúrep Aor re kai *Alkalos & rive 
rë Üpvov loTopei. Kai y ev Ardo de rod dyáhuaros avro) áj(pvois Exe er 
pev vj Seta Töfov, Ev Bé vj dpwrrepà Xapıras, tov Tis povos Opyarav 
éxdorr» Te &yovoav' Ñ pev yap Aópav kparez, y) Oe addous, 7 De ev péro mpoca- 
perno exer TO ordpate avptyya. . , . ANo SE Kal abróv tov edv dacw 
atAjoat, kabárep ioropet ó äpıoros ueAàv munrns *Alkudv y de Kópwra xal 
didaxBrval Gyoe róv Arnóra Um’ ' A8grás atrdew, Athenae. p. 628a (from 
Philochoros) róv”ArróMiova peb’ yavyxius kai ráfeos peAmovres. Plut. De EI. 
$ 9, p. 389 C ddover 1H pev [Atoriow| dudvpaußıra pédy wabdv ueorà kal 
peraBoMis, . .. rà O€ saiüva, Teraynevnv kai voppova povaay. Cf. Proclus 
(Phot. Bibi. p. 320 (Bekk.) Xpvoddenis ó Kpús mpdros oroÀj xpnodpevos 
éxmpere kai xiBápay dvalaßav eis pipnow ro) 'AmoAAwvos póvos joe vópov. 

26 Apollo Aovarrav (?) : Hesych. s. v. róv *AróMara Oeóropros. 

?" Apollo 'Evayówos at Erythrai: R. roo. Apollo Movoaios at 
Megara: Le Bas, Megar. 25 Moveáv xai Geod Kaicapos, kai Abrokpáropos 
Kaícapos, coU viod, S<Bacrov, "AmoAAwvos Movaeiov. Apollo ? Aeoxnvóptos : 
Photius, s. v. Aégrxar KAeávÓns nol droveveunoda: TG *ArróMhovi Tas Acoyas 

+ . kai adróv de Tov 'AróAXo map’ Evioıs Aéoxnv üpevov emend. Acaxnvöpıor! 
emucaNeto Bat. j 

** Apollo Movaayérns : vide Dionysos, R. 90, 97. Arrian. Venal. 35 
[xapıornpıa Odovow| ol dupi maidevow |moroónevo] Muvca:s ka "AmóAAoxt 
Movenyern kai Munuooúvy kai "Epuj. Himer. Or. 13. 7 |Movoayérny! 
Zardo xai Tlivdapos év à05 xóug re xpvan kai Avpats Koopmaavres KÚKVOLS 
érroxov és “Eduxóva meumovor Movoas Xdpioiv te óuod ovyxopevcavra, Cf. 
Terpander, Zrag. 3, Bergk rë Meedpxo Aurods viet. 

22 Paus. ro. 19, 4 (at Delphi) rà de Er rois derois, €oru "Apreuis kai 
Anr@ kai ' AmóÀAov kai Motcat. 

20 Paus. 5. 18, 3 (on the chest of Kypselos) wemoinvra de kai dóovoat 
Moira: kai 'AmóAAev éfápxov tis qOns Kai opio Emiypappa yéyparral. 
Aug. De Civ. Dei 6. 7 numquid scaenicus Apollo citharista est et ab 
hac arte Delphicus vacat? (mAj«rpor dedicated by the Megarians at 
Delphi, R. 314.) 

a Paus. 8. 32, 2 (at Megalopolis) ro rô» Movody 'AróMorós re iepüv 
Kai ‘Eppod, karagxevaaÜév cuu Ev koto, mape(xero es punumv Oepedta ob 
roMa, 

b Paus. 7. 20, 6 (at Patrai) ¿xera: 8€ ris dyopás rò @öeiov xai ATOAN ov 
€vraüÜa avareırar Beas üfıos' momy Sé ano Xadúper vika éni róv arparóv 
tov Tadaréy oi Harpeis //uvvar AlrwAoıs "Axatdv póvot. 

Apolline Ritual and Festivals: vide R. 3, 7%, 7b, 12, 26, 27^: h 34b, 
52, 127, 129, 1338, 141, 156, 157, 197, 2007, 204, 216. 


` 
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Summer and harvest festivals. 
231 The Kápreia at Sparta: vide R. 27% b o, 
a Bekker's Anecdota 1, p. 305, 25 ZraßvAodpspor xara r]v r@v Kap- 


veiov dopriy aréupará tis epiDépevos rpéxet Emeuxópevós te Ti möheı xpnorór, 
, : 
emibróxovar de abrór véo, oradvAodpspor kaXoíperot, Kal €av pév KaraddBw- 
x 2 y , a soso» r ander el 88 uh > 
ow aùróv, dyadóy Tt mpordoranı karà ra émixópia TH mökeı el de un, Toùvav- 
tiav, Cf. Káprevos Srepparias, R. 27f; Apollo Aponateús, R. gg. 


b Hesych. s.v. SrapuroSpópoc ries toy Kaprearàr, mapnpp@vres roUs 
emi rptyy. S-U. Kapreürav ol dyapor KexAnpapevot de émi riv Tod Kapveiov 


x ; , 
Aeırovpyiav. Terre dé ad Exdorns '? bu) gç ert rerpaeriav éAetroópyovr. 


š ; EN don org à E 3 
Athenae. 141 e Agujrpios de ó Zknyros ev TO TpoTg TOD Tparkod Oakó 
^ $ * 
opov thy rev Kapveiov Prov éoprzv rapa Aaredauuoriors pipnpa eivat oTparıw- 
a 3 no? x `x * 3 > ^» - z som 2 
Tekis dywyys’ TÓmovs pev yàp eivat Evvea TO dpi&ug, oxides de obras Kadodvrat, 
exnvais Exovres mapamAnaıdv Te Kal Evreu kaĝ Ekanrov dvdpes 8eurvobgu, wavra 
re dnd mpográyparos anpungerau ¿yet re ekdorn oKias dparpias rpeis, Kal yive- 


rat ñ rày Kapveiov éopri] ent Npepas Ervea. 

d Hesych. s.v. Aygrás" . . . v de rois Kapveiois 6 iepwpevos rod eoù kai 
7 &oprn " Aygropía: vide R. 27h. 

e Eurip. Ale. 445: 


TON ce uovcomóAot 

HAWovet kab’ émrárovór T Ópeiav 

x&Avr ëv 7’ dhupots KAeiovres Üurois, 

Srápre Kuedas ávika Kapveiov mepırioaeran Spa 
pnvóe deipoperov 


rFavrvxov oeddvas. 


f -EGAK a š 
Athenae. 635 E. ra Kúpvera mpóros mávrov Tepmavdpos vıra, os 'EAAG- 
: - UD A ; H 
MtK0S LOTOpEL EV T€ Tas €ppérpois Rapveorikais .. . éyévero de y Oéois rv Kap- 
, ` ` a ` > ` » n 
yamy Kara Tiv ékr]v kai eikoornv OhupTidda, ws FociBiós yow €» TH Tepi 
xpóvor. 


€ Bekk. Anecdola 1, p. 234 Vupveradia’ év Srápry maides yupvol maavas 
Gdovres éxópeuov *ArróMA vt 79 Kapveig xara rijv abro? saviyvpw. Cf. Paus. 
3. 11, 9 (in the agora at Sparta) Xopós obros 6 róros kakeıraı mâs, Ori ÊV 
rais yupvoradias, éopri] 8€ ei ric Mn kat al yupvorraidias dia amovöns Aake- 
daypovinıs eisir, ép vavraw obv of EbnBor xopods ioranı ro "Amölkarı. 
Athenae. 678 b Ovpearixoi otro kaXobvrat orebavoi tives mapa Aaxedatpo- 
rios, ds Pro: Xecifhos ev rois wept Évaiàv . . . pépe 8 abrods brópvnpa Tos 
di Ovpéa yeropérns vikgs rods mpográras TOY dyopévov xopúv év vj opri raum, 
ore kai Tas yuprorraidias émredovar, Xopoi 8 igi rpeis, ó per mpëros raidwv, 6 de 


Ber UR ES , > P =“ 
Geurepos ednder, ó de Tpiros aröpor, yyurör ópyovuéror xai düóvrov Baknrov 


. 
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> ^ ^ 
kai ^AAkpüvos opara kai rods Arovvooðórov Tod Adkavos marúvas. Li. Mag. 
È r > a - 
$. V. Tupvoradia’ opr) AaxeSatpovior’ év jj maides ¡doy ra ATÓ ovi madras 


yupvo eis tods mept IIvAalav sreaóvras. 

22 At Thurii, sacrifice of a ram at the Karneia: R. 27°. 

283a At Thera: Pind. Pyth. 5. 74: 

Srápras . . . bev yeyevvapévot 
ikovro Onpavde Pres Alyeidat, 
epoi marepes ov beúv 

rep, dÀÀà poipá ris Áyev 
trokúBurov Epavor 
Evdev avadekänevor, 
"AmoAAov, Tea 
Kapr? ev darri aeßilonev 
Kupávas dyarrınevav mölır. 

b At Kos: Paton and Hicks, no. 38 (Dittenb. Sy//* 617) Znvi Maxa 
Bois kpiverat Tò Erepov Eros é$) of ka ¿Gvre Kapretat. 

e At Kyrene: Callim. Zymn Apollo 85 : 

š $ exdpn péya oiBos ¿re (wornpes 'EvvoUs 

dvépes dpxncavro pera £avÓjaw Außvoons 

Tébar ebré apiv Kapveiades MAvdor Spat. 
Plut. Quaest. Convív. p. 717 D *ArróMiovos yàp duporépovs éopry yeveodar 
Tov pév yàp Bapyrkioıs lr rov de Kápveu: Kupnvalov dyóvrov" Re 
8° duorépous éoprá(ovev kai ròv Óeóv, ós raury yevópevo», uei, eimev, oi 
mpopira kal of iepeis ‘EBSopayévn kaXoUat. 

2 Aesch. Sept. 800: 

ras Y ¿Blópas 6 weuvös "Eßdonayerns 
"Ava£ "ArróMiov ether’. 
Hesiod. Op. 770: 
mpúrov evn rerpás re Kai é88ópy, iepòv fjuap, 
Th yap '"AmóAAeva xpvodopa yeivaro ANTÓ. 

285 Herod. 6. 57 (at Sparta) veounvias de mávas xai eBöönas iorapévov 
roù unvos Öidoodar Ex rod Bnuociov ipriov réAcov éxarépo [rör Bacıkkav) es 
," AnóAA avos. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1126 iepai rives rod pyvds ipépas vouitovrat 
Abvo: Geois riiv, otov. voyumvıa kal. éBddpy ’AröAAwrı, rerpas “Epp kai 
óy8ón Əncet. 

27 Schol. Hom. Od. 24. 155 ro dé 'AmóAAavos Taurmv elvai vopileıw THY 
jpepav clxóros . . . éxáXovv re abrov kai Neoutvtoy ý ioropia mapa diloxápo. 


Vide R. 268. 
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288 At Delphi, the 7th of Busios, the first month of spring, the birth- 
day of Apollo, R. 128». Cf. inscription of the Labyadai, Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1895, p. 11, D 1. 6. At Delos, Athens, the 7th of Thargelion, 
R. 233, 242h, Sacrifice at Mykonos on the 7th of Hekatombaion, 
R.253. Seven a sacred number in the ritual of Sikyon: vide Geogr. 
Reg. Sikyon, p. 439. Attic Pyanopsia on the 7th of Pyanepsion 
R. 259. 


29 Zakynthos, the W¿xogmyía sacred to Apollo: Plut. Dron. 23 ñ X 
oenm Stxopnviay Hye r 06 Ardon Üvaiav peyaompeni mapagckevágag 
ó Mor... 


40 Ef Mag. s.v. Elkdóvos* ¿ori dé Ovopa kúptopt èv vj eikadı rod unvós 
Eoprn émereñeiro TG 'Aró Mam kal &Méyero 7 iépeta eixús. (Cf. the guild 
of the eixadeis mentioned C. Z. A. 2. 609.) Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Kos 369 6véro ó iepebs roù *Arródhovos Ev r@ nm ro Haváuo 
ra eBdöna alya ra 'AdpoBira . . . Óvére de 6 lepeds rod "AmöAAwvos TH 
eikadı atya. 


AU Gapyria at Athens: vide R. 136, 233; Artemis, R. 56. 


2 Hesych. s.v. Oapyjdia’ *ArróAMovos éoprí Kai Mos ó uiv lepds rod Bod" 
Ev de rois OapyjMots tas drrapxás tov pawopévov |? leg. $vonévov] mototvrat 
xai mepixopitovgt . . . kal rj» ixernpiav ékáAov» Oápyndov kai "Apxidoxds 
Quot... kai ó ÉápygNos xúrpos doriy dvúmicos ameppárov. 


, b Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1055 Hvavepiors kai OapynAlas “Hip kl 
Qpas Gvovoty "A8nvator pépovos de of maides rà mpoxareeyueva dkpößpva, kai 
Tatra mpò ray Supa xpendor. Kara re ÖE xpnoripiov mpós ámorpomis Mpo 
ravra émoiov», Cf. Porph. De Ads/. 2. 9 «oum and cereal offerings in 
honour of Helios and the Hours at Athens. Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 729 
Hvaveypioıs kai Oapyndlois "HA kal "Opais éoprá(ovauw *AOnvaior.  «pépovos de 
oi maides rovs re Baddovs Eploıs mepierAnpevous, über ciperióva: Méyovras ai 
Tovrous mpd rv Üvpàv xpeydor, 


° Athenae. 1142 rir Odpyndov, dy rives kadodor Oardotov "Kpárgs 9 ev 
devrépa "Artıwns Sradéxrov Odpyndov kadeioba ròv ex Tis Ovyronıöns mp@ror 
Yıvöneror áprov., 

4 Harpokrat. s. v. 'Papuakós. úo dvdpas "AÓfvgow ¿Enyov xafpsia 
Ernuevous ris wédews Ev rois OapynMots, Era pev inep ràv dvöpav, ¿va de imép 
TOV yuvarav. ¿ri € üvoga xupióv éaviv. ó happaxés, icpas de [Tv ToU 
" AmóAA ovos kAéyras dAols bro ray wept tov "Aya. kareAevoön, kai rà Tots 
OapynMois dyópeva rovrav dropippará dore, "Iorpos év a’ ray ' AmóAAovos 
émidaveóv eipnkev. 
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e Lysias 6. 53 dmadAarropevous *Avdoxidov jv mol kaBaípew kat arodın- 
moumeiodaı kai appakóv dromepreir Kal ddurnpiov dmaAkärreodaı. 

f Schol. Arist. Equ. 1133 ¿rpepov yap rivas "Adnvaloı May dyevveis kai 
dxpúorovs Kai ev KkaipQ cvpdopüs twos émeÀ0oúcgs TÀ móe, Aoınov Aéyo Ù 
TotoÚrou Tivós, &Bvov Tovrovs Evera Tod kaÜDapÜnva: rod paácparos" obs Kat 
erovónalov kaddppara. 

g Suidas, s.v. dappakoós rods Sypooia rpeQopuévovs, ol eradapov ras 
modes TO éavrày Dóvo. 

h Diog. Laert. 2. 44 éyevvifg de Zexpárgs . . . Gapyndtdvos éxry, dre 
kadaipovoı rjv mr " AÓgrator kai iv "Apreguw yeveodar Ankıoi gaow. (Cf. 
Artemis, R. 79* ad fip.) 

i Phot. Biblioth. p. 534 (Bekker) ó pév xadapuos rv dvdpóv péXawas 
irxddas mepl róv tpdyndov elxe, Meurús de repos, cúnBaxxo, [Paris MS. 
oúBaxxos] 8é new óvopá(ovro. To de kaBúpocoy rovro Mou vörwv dmorpo- 
macpos ñv Aaßöv Thy åpxùv dro 'Avüpóyec rod Kpyrés. 

k Hesych. s.v. Kpadins vópos” vópov ria EmavAouvı rois Exmeprropévols 
Pappaxois, kpadaıs kal Bpicis érrpagdiCopévoss. 


1 Tzetzes, Chiliad. 5. 736: 


et? odv Mpòs etre Aoynös eire kai AAdßos Addo, 
rà» mávroy duoppórepov yov ws mpös Ovaíav, 

els kabappòv kai pdppaxov médrews Tis vooovans. 
elc rómov de rv mpósQopov erjcavres rjv Óvaíav, 
Tupóy re Ödvres Tí xetpi kal pá(av xal ioxddas, 
énráxis yap paricavres ékeivov elc Tò méos 
araus avrais dyplaıs re kal Ahots rÓv dypiov, 
TéÀos mup Karéxatov ép ËONois rois dypiots, 

Kai ròv orodóy els ÜáXaccav €ppawov eis dvépovs. 

m Athenae. 424 97f Oeóppacros yov Ev TG mept ué8ns nei * muvdavona 9° 
Eywye kal Eöpemiönv rüv rrowyriy oivoxociv "Abnynoı rois opxnorais KaAovpévots. 
&pxobvro 8° orot wept röv Tod "AnöAAwvos vewv roð Andiov, Toy Tpórav Ovres 
"Abnvalov, Kai évedvovro rà ipária Toy Onpawàv. ó 86 ArróMioy obrós dorıw 
à rà @apyñÀua äyovaı kai Sarófera: PAviow Ev rà dapynpopeia ypapy mepi 
rovrov, Aristot. 41h. Pol. 36 émipedciras de [ó dpxwr] xai ris [ouris; 75s 
és Oapyidua xai rìs TH Ad ro Serpe, Duet de kal Tov dy&ya tév Acovu- 
Tiav obros kai rav Bapynkior. Cf. R. 156; Dionysos, R. 1274, 

n Isaeus 7. 15 ereb) OapyjMa $v #yayé pe emi rois Bepobs eis rovs 
yevviras Te kal ppdropas. 

72 ? At Delos. 

2 Plut. Sept Sap. Conv. p. 158 A Üavpá(o de cov róv Éévov, à Zdrav, 


FARNELL, IV E e 
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el Ankloıs évayxos moujsápevos róv péyav kaÜapuóv ody iorópnoe map abrois 
E ` € out , ^ t © " a i del D DA 
eis rò iepóv Konıldneva THs mpórgs vrouripara Tpophs kai deiynara, per” ¿Mov 


ebreAdy kal abropuar, paddyny kai dvÜépikov. 


b Serv. Aen. 11. 858 Graeci tradunt. duaddopdpous ex Hyperboreis, 
qui et ipsi sunt Thraces, ad Latonam venisse. 


© Porph. De Adstin. 2. 19 Zeuvà 9' jv rar mie broprnpara èv Ano e£ 
"YmepBopéov duadrropdpov. 

d Cratin. Agdá8es (Meinek. vol. 2, p. 34) YrepBopéovs aiBpta ripúrras 
orepn. Herod. 4. 33 Año: Méyovor $ápevoc ipa evdedepeva Ev kaMdpg mupar, 
€£ "YmepBopéov depóueva, amıveerdu és Exúbas dro de ZkvÜéov Hön Sexope- 
vous ale) rods mÀngtoxdpovs Exdorous kopi(ew ara TÓ mpós écmépns éxacráro 
emi rév ‘Adpinv’ évÜcürev Se mpós pevapßpinv mporeumópeva mpórovs Awdo- 
vaious 'EAAgrev déxeoda dro de rovrov karagaivew emt róv MnAıda kóXrov 
kat Ötamopsveoda és Eüßorav' mów Te és médw meumen, nexpı Kapvarov.... 
Kapvorious elvai rots kouí£ovras és Trvow Tyvious 8€ és Añhov - . . mparov de 
robs "YmepBopéovs meuyaı Pepoúras rà ipà Bío kópas tas oúvopálovas Año 
elvas "Ymepóynv re kai Aaodixqu" dua Sé arios arbakins eiverev mépipat ros 
"YmepBopéovs rov dará» dvüpas mévre moumoós, roórovs ol vóv Ilepiepées 
xadéovrar ripüs peyddas èv Año ¿xovres. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Heppépes” 
Seapoi. Cf. R. 2649; Artemis, R. 798. 


© Callim. z Del. 278 : 
GAG ro, dudtereis Əexarnddpo, ulev dmapxa 


meumovraı maraı de xopovs dvayovor móMges .. . 
oi pév Tor Kaddpyy Te xai lepà dpúyuara mTporos 
dcraxvev dopéovai 

(the same route given). 


f Paus. 1.31, 2 & de Ilpaoievaw 'AgóAAevós cote vads.  évraü8a Tas 
“Yrepßopewv dmapyas iévau Méyerar, mapadıdövar de abrüc “*YzepBopéous £v 
"Apınaorois, "Apipagmots 9 "IragBóci mapa de roórev SkiOas és Zwang 
Koper, Evreißev 88 péperbar ià EN hvor és Hpacás, 'A0nvatous de eivai rovs 


és AjÀov dyovras ris de à arapxás kexpúpdar pev Ev kaMiug Tup@v, yıwaareodaı 
de in’ obderar, 


* Plat. Phacd. p. 58 B roiró cari rò mÀoiov, as qacw ‘AOnvaiot, vd 
Oncevs Tore els Kpyrny Tous dis € énta €xeivous yero dyov, kat ¿rog T€ Kal 
autos €oaOn. TQ oiv ATó ov Seid ws Aéyerai, róre, ei awdelev, éxáarov 
frovs Oewpiay dmitew els Arov. fw 81 del kai viv ¿ri éÉ éxelvou kar eviavröv 
T$ OQ néumovow. ¿radar odv apfayraı ris Bewpias, vépos ear abrots év + 
Xpóvo rovro kaðapeúew rjv nóv kai nuocía pndéva dmorrwvivar, mpiw åy ele 
Andov "ddiegrai rò rhotor kal suy Seípo . . . px} 8 Earl ns Oewpias ¿metan 


- 
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ó iepeùs rod "AnóAAevos oréy THY mpúpvav tod mÀoíov. Cf. 156f, 263f. 
(Theseus started on the 6th of Munychion: vide R. 34°.) 

h Diog. Laert. 3. 2 Gapyg&vos éßðópn rad" jv Ankıcı "AmöAAwva yevé- 
o6aı aci, ? rà 'AmoXAóvia at Delos on the 7th of Thargelion (cf. 2634) : 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 331 dvayopedoa róv iepokjpuka ev TH Ocárpo 
Srav of xopol ràv rraidov dywvilwvraı röde rò kjpvypa. 1b. 1880, pp. 328 
and 351, 1904, p. 277 similar decrees; 1883, pp. 105-121, lists of 
of xopmyoüvres eis "AmoAhoua: maldov from 286 to 171 B. c. 

23 Thargelia at Miletos: Parthen. 9 rois MiAgators éopr) . . . OapynAıa 
ene. 

24: At Ephesos: Hipponax, Bergk, Frag. 4 édw xafaípew kai kpddpot 
Bddreobat [Gappakóvl. Frag. 5 Bdddovres Ev Asınanı kal parilovres | xpúbnos 
kai oxiddnow, dorep papuaxóv. Frag. 37 ó 9 é£oMaÓàv ixéreve ri» xpáp- 
By | riv ExrágpuM o», fv. Oveoxe Havdópn [Libr. š . . . Wav8apy] TapyyMoww 
fyyvrov mpd papyúxov. Frag. 7 Kan mapéfew loyáðas re kù pü(av ai 
rupöv, olov eadiovsı qappaxot. 

24 > Thargelia at Massilia: Serv. Aen. 3. 57 Massilienses quotiens 
pestilentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus anno 
integro publicis sumptibus, et purioribus cibis. Hic postea ornatus ver- 
benis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam civitatem cum 
execrationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent mala totius civitatis, et sic pro- 
iiciebatur (praecipitabatur Stephanus): hoc autem in Petronio lectum est. 
Cf. Lactant. Placid. Comment. Stat. Theb. 10. 793 Lustrare civitatem 
humana hostia Gallicus mos est. Nam aliquis de egentissimis prolicie- 
batur praemiis, ut se ad hoc venderet. Qui anno toto publicis sum- 
ptibus alebatur purioribus cibis, denique certo et sollemni die per totam 
Civitatem ductus ex urbe extra pomeria saxis occidebatur a populo. 

“6 Ta “Yarivdıa in Laconia: vide R. 19. Hesych. s.v. “ExaropBeús" 
pay mapa Aaredayporioıs ev à rà ‘YaxivOta (early summer month, as proved 
by Xen. Hell. 4. 5) Strab. 362 +ó makauv éxaróprroMy aci abrıjv 
[Zraprıv, kaAeiaÜat, kai rà éxaróuBara Sia ravro Oúcadar map’ abrois Kar’ Eros‘ 
(&xaröußara at Argos also: vide Hesych. s. z.) 

2 Athenae. 139 d HoAurpdrns év rois Aakcwikois iaropet Ort Tijv pev av 
‘YaxwOicv Üvoiav ol Aákoves emi rpeis juepas avvreAoveı xal dia +Ó mevdos ró 
yevdpevov mept tov "YáxwÜov obre aredavoüvra émi rois deimvors obre dprov 
eiochepoven oUre réupara Kal rà roúrois axddovba drdvanı. kat TOv es tov eov 
saiva olx govo, où dort rotoUroy elrúyovaw ovder, kaÜámep Ev rais ¿Mais 
Évaiais momiow, dÀÀà per” edragias moñs deimencavres dmépxovrai. rm de 
fon Tay tpv Hpepav yiveraı Óéa Toin, xai mavnyvpıs a&ıdAayos kai peyan 
maidés te yàp kiÜap((ovaw ev xirúcw dvelwoevor, kai mpos aidév Gdovres mávas 
dpa rà mAnKTp@ Tas xopdäs émirpéxovres, Ev pußp@ pev dvanaioro per’ óféos 

E € 2 


` 
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m -— 
Se róvov ròp Gedy govor, Ador de Ep” trav kekorpnperor TÒ Üéarpov Ow£ép- 
» > ` ^ 5 , 
xovrat, xXopoi TE veaviokwv maumAndeıs eimépyovra: kal TOY émiyopiov Tid 
, A V. ER 
rompárov ddovow, dpxnoral re Ev Tovrots dvapepıypevor Tv. (vow. apxateny 
e A ` yt ^ ` For ^ ^ de 0€. t ` 2% 10, 
nò rà» alhóv kal rjv düjv moiodvra.. Tau de mapÜévov al pev Emi Karvaupar, 
B " > "t 
kagaporóv fvMivov áppárov, Qépovra: moAureAös kareakevag LEVY, ai de eb 
Br , ; "E >? 2 I AU 
áps åppárov é(evyuérov moumevovoı ámaca & èv Kıvyoeı kal xapa THs 
DEEST D FR ; ; WE A Š 
Ocwpias ñ ods kadeornkev, (epeta re rraprrAión Óovoi rjv Mpepav Taurmv Kat 
; Annas N ; Sr ly VoM 
3errvilovoiw oi mora, Amavras TOUS yropipous Kal TOUS 8ovAovs Tous lölous, 
° ë 7 n 
248 Paus. 3. 16, 2 tpaivovar de xarà Eros al yvvaikes rà *AmdAd@rt xırava 
^» 9 » ^ 
Th dy " Apókkais, xal rò otkrpa ¿vda ipaivovor Xırava óvopd(ovct. 
, E 
29 Xen. Hell. 4. 5, 11 oi "ApvkXatot del more dmepxovraı eis rà ‘Yarivdıa 
Y A 
ém rév matava, dáv re orparomedevópevo. rvyxdvoow edv re aus Tos 
arodnpobvrTes. 


20 Schol, Pind. /s/hm. 6. 18 peydXov map’ abrois |rois Aaredarpoviors] 
750g Tina» [Tepdpaxos ó OnBaíos y' kai rois Yaxiwbiois de ó xáAxeos air 
Oópa£ mporiderar. 

25: Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 19 % möAıs Hopmmiav IoAAav Oeofévov Tiv 
dpynión kai Gewpdv dia Biov rod ceuvorárov dyúvos rüv "YakwÜiov. Eur. 
Hel. 1469: 

Xpóvo cvveXÜovca xopois 
Š kópois "YakivfÜov, vuxiav evppocúvar. 


Vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. 


2 Athenae. 138 f (from Polemon) EöroAıs ev Eoc 
Kai yévnrat rotg0e oápepoy Komis 

deinvov 8° ¿oriv los &xov 9 koris . . . émy 86 komilocı, mpëror pev di axqvàs 
nowvıtaı mapa Tov Gedy, Ev Bé Tavraıs . . . ros Kararkılevras eVwyovow, où 
póvov tods £k rìs iuedamis ddixvoupévous dda Kal rods Emönpneavras Tov 
&£évov. Obover È év rais konícw alyas, ANo 8 obdev Iepeiov, xai Trav Kpeöv 
dac poipas mâs xai ròv Kadotpevov huaixiddov, ds eorw dprickos . . . êv de 
Tf moder roridas äyovor kui roîs rißmvıdioıs kaXovpévois ómrép r@y maidev (cf. 
Artemis, R. 72). Cf. 7d. 140 A "EriAuros dv KopaMako Myov obras 

Horráy xorid oió capac 

év ’Apuedaior, 

253 Apollo 'ExarigBatos at Athens: Hesych. s.v. "Exarápfatos, ó Aró- 
Ae» map 'AÉgraíons kal Zeus év Topróvy kai mapa Kapoi ai Kpyai. Cf. Ei. 
Mag. $. v. 'Exaroufaióv, At Mykonos: Dittenb. .Sy//. 313 “ExaropBadvos 
¿S8óuy iarauévov ‘Ardor "Exaropfío raipos kai déxa apres. 

25 Apollo Merayeírrios at Athens: Harpocrat. s.v. Merayerrvióv' 6 g 
pi» wap’ "Adnraioıs otro Kadeirat, év dé rovro "AnóÀAeri Merayeırvig Gove, 
ús Avotuaxións er To mepi tov 'Adnınaı povav. Cf. Plut. 601 D ’A@nvator 
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d à z 
oi peraorávres ex Melirns eis Atopida, rov kal ujpa Merayetrriàva kai bvotay 
eravupoy dyovar TOD perouigpo rà Merayeirvia, 


75 ? Summer festival of Apollo Años at Kos: Paton and Hicks 
367, Coan decree pnrös “Yakıydiov to be proclaimed iv +ë AaMo poi... 
dm ras rerpddos és d ka auvrekendörrı ral ravayópeis | Ados = Exipopopiv ?. 


75 Tiífia at Delphi: cf. Dionysos, R. 661, 


a C. I. 4.2. 545 Húóa dyóvrov rob Bovkaríov pyvòs tod èv Ae ois 
(389 ».c., decree of the Amphiktyones) Cf. inscription of the 
Labyadai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, l. 42 raide Ovoia Aaßvadär 
TómeAÀaíov unvös TP Avoviow Bovkarios, rQ Al Harpwio kai romdddove ràv 
arpößıva. Schol. Pind. Pyth. inddeots (Boeckh, p. 297) dywvileras ròv 
Hvdıröv ayava kara EBdsunv cjpépav. 


b Xen. Hell. 6. 4, 29 émóvrov de IIv&tov mapnyyeıkev "Idaov rais móest 


a z A x y , 
Bods kai dis kai alyas kat ds mapaakevá(eaÜat Qç els rjv Óvalav. 


° Censor. De die Nat. c. 18 Delphis quoque ludi qui vocantur Pythia 
post annum octavum olim conficiebantur. 


3 Himer. Or. 14. 10 (Bergk, Frag. Graec. Lyr. 3, p. 147) 'E0@Qo 
Üpiv kai ' AAkatov riva Adyoy elmeiv' ôv Exeivos joev Ev péheos maiáva ypápor 
’AnöMan ... Aero... matava avrÜévres kai. péXos Kal xopods nidéwv mepi 
tov Tpimoda aríjcavres ékáXovv ròv Gedy dE 'YmepBopéov EAdeiv. ó de Eros Sov 
mapa rois éke? Oepioreúoas, ered) Katpoy evdpuce Kal vous Aeddixods ixjoas 
Tpimodas abÓts reAeveı rois kükvois e£ "Ysrepflopéov dbinraodar $v pev ov Óépos 
kai rod Ücpovs rò uécov abró, bre ¿E "Yrepßopewv "AAkalos yet röv ’AmdAXwva. 
(Diod. Sic. 2. 47 Apollo sojourns every ninth year with the Hyper- 
boreans, ¿zo lonuepías éapiwijs dos WAetdSos dvaroAMjs.) 


e Strab. 421 'Ayàv ó pév dpxatos ev AeAdois kıdappdav éyevify mada 
addvrav els roy Oedv' Zónxay dé Aepot pera de tov Kpucaiov móAepov oi 
"Appurrúoves imrixpy kai yupvixóv én’ EüpvAóxov dierafev oreavirny xai Ida 
éxddecev, mpocébecav Be rois kıdapwdois aUXgrás te kai xibapioras xwpis 
gdis, dmoBócovrás Te pédos Š Kadeirat vópos Ilvfuós. . . . BovAerar de Tóv 
dyóva rod "ArróXAovos Tóp mpos tov Opákovra Dia pédovs ipvew. Plut. De 
Mus. 7, P. 1133 E Méyerac yàp rà» mpoeıpnpevor "OAuumov, abdyray övra av 
ex Dpuyias «rocca vópov addnrixoy els *AmdNA opa róv Kadovpevoy moAurebakor. 
(Cf. Pollux, 4. 84 for the supposed significance of the various parts of 
the rónos aöAnrırds, a musical píugo:s of the combat.) Cf. Paus. ro. 7, 
5 Sevrépa de Hvdiadı ... avAgdiay Te KareAvoav, karayróvres oix elvas TÒ 
dxovepa ečþnpov. $ yàp add@dia peAn re qv aüÀàv rà GkvÜpemórara xa 
eheyeia rpovadóueva rois adkois (his account differs from Strabo's in one 
or two details). Cf. R. 225. 
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f Plut. p. 674 D zapa8e£ápevot yap, ent vpioi cabeotaow eÈ üpyris, addnrh 
lvli xai «WjapigT; kai kuñape0@, róv tpayeddy. . . . 638 C Zecuéa roy 
Kopwvndev, IIuñíois vevinkóra moinrds, eiariópev ta énwiia. Tod de yupvikod 


^ > 2 = 2 
dyavos éyyis Övros, 6 mÄeioros Av Aóyos mepi TOY mala r&v. 


g Plin. Wat. Hist. 35, 35 certamen etiam picturae florente eo 
(Panaeno) institutum est Corinthi ac Delphis primusque omnium cer- 
tavit cum Timagora Chalcidensi superatus ab eo Pythiis, 


27 Paris. Schol. Clem. Alex. p. 92 (Klotz) ev uiv Kıdapanı kai "EAırönı 
kað à Aehpal trroxdOnvrar ó párkov ind 'AmnóAXevos rokevOeis tpaywdias 
bvipt vari. 

æ For Huñacrat at Athens, R. 156. 


Pythian games in other states: R. 145, 148, 149, 153, 158, 175, 
178. 


Autumn festivals. 
25% IIvavóyria : cf. R. 241b. 


^ Harpocr. s. 7. Avkoüpyos v TG karà Mevecaixpou * kai fjpeis Ilvavoyıa 
„Tabrnv jv éoprij» kaħoôpev ol dé äAAoı”EAAnves Havdıyıa, dre mávras eilov rois 
kaprovs Tj dye.’ "Amo vios kai oxeddy mávres of rep) ran "Adyunow Eopröv 
yeypapóres Ilvaveyrıövos EBdsun Ivaveyıa *AróAA ore äyeodai act. Seiv dé 
pad: Méyew Nvavéyia ka roy uva Ivavejaóva' móava yàp Epovow Ev abrois 
Kal Y eipeoıwvn dyerat, 


b Athenae. 648 B dari de rò muánor, ds Pno: ZoviBios, ravoreppia ëv 
yAvei Hyper. 406 C (from Heliodoros) rjs rà» mvpóv éyyjaeos émuvon- 
deions oi pév maXatot múavo», of Se viv óN ómupor Tpogayopevovat. 


° Eustath. 77, p. 1283, 6 év 8ë rois Haveavlov keirac taŭra’ elpectavn, 
Bados &Aaías, dorepuévos epic, mpoakekpapévovs yov 9iadópovs ex yrjs kapmovs. 
roirov exchepes mais audiOadjs Kal rinor mpd Üvpàv ro) 'AmóXAovos lepoU év 
Tois Hvavewpiors* Aéyerac yáp, pno, Onoéa, Gre els Kpnrmv emda, npona xóvra 
Año rg moe Bà xepóva e£acCav *ArróMA eni karacré»acOa: xAadoıs EAaias, 
ei Tov Muvóravpov xreivas Cobh, kai Óvaiágew, — kal yoiv Tiv ikernpiay raúrnr 
araoteyas Eproar Aéyerat xórpas dÜápas xai Zryous kai Bopöv iSpvcacba. 
Tyov de Eob Gre raira xai emi dzorpomij Mod. 7dov de maides oUrw “ elpe- 
mown aura Peper Kal míovas dprovs kai pediros korvÀgv kai ¿hatov Émikprjsa- 
dar, kai kú ebfwpor, iva pebvovoa xadevön” perà de riv éopriv ¿Lo dypar 
rıdeaoı mapa ras Óvpas. Plut. Thes. 22 Odyas de róv rrarépa rà ' Andr 
riv eUyjv dredidov rå EBögun rod Uvaveyıavos pnvos icragévov: raúrn yap 
aveßnoav eis dorv awbévres” Ú piv oüv Eros rà» dorpivv Aéyerat yevé- 


"m z RE REN B = 
cba dia rò awdeıras atrots els rair) ovuppiga rà mepióvra Tov griov Kai p(ay 


- 
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xórpav kowjv Eproarras avveortaÜ;ra: ka auykarapayeiv dMioıs. . . . He 
gives the refrain thus : 


Kai pede Ev korvAy xai ¿hatov dvaynracdaı 


kat Kod’ eUfopov, ds dv pebbovoa kadehdn. 


3 Schol. Aristoph. P/w?. 1055 OaAAös ehaías fj Sdpyns eé piov wuure- 
TÀeypévos, &xwv ¿prov E£nprnpevov kal KoröAnv ... kai aka Kal mivra rà ayada. 
raurmv rjv eipectovry mpó TÓV olknuárov Eridevro ol 'Afgvaiot kai kar” Eros 


abr)» jjAAarrov. 


9 El. Mag. s.v. Elpeotavy eúpeyéOns . . . KÄddos .. , Karaxvonera xa 
kUMa olvoy kexpapévyv karaxéovres attis erthéyouat * elpegióyg aka pepe 
kA? Hesych. s.v. Kopv8aMa' dúgvy éorepuévg, vives T)» elpeouwvnv, 
dAXot de ümepöpiov Bedv. Suidas, s. v. Ataxóviov. . , MevexAis ev TQ TAwooo- 
xóuo rabra elpmke mept abroü' "Adnvaio rà "AmöAAavı THY Kadouperny Eipeotó- 
viv Grav rower, mAárrovres Abpav kai koruAnv Kal kAnpa Kal GAN ürra kvkAo- 
Tep méupara, Tatra Kadovat Sraxóvio». 

** Menander, De Econ. 4 embéyovra: 8€ [dpvol dzomepmruol] arrodn- 
pius Bev vopalomévass Š yevopévats, olov Arrókhovos droSnpiat tives dvopa- 
Covrar mapa Ankioıs kal MiAnoioıs kal Aprépidos mapa "Apyelots . . . dvdyen 
de yiverOat kai rjv ebyj» emt eravódo Kal emönnia Öevrepa. 

** ? The death of Apollo in ritual at Delphi: Porph. Vaz. Pyth. 16 
os mÀéov Ae ois nporéoye, TO éAeyeior TH Tod 'AmóAAovos ráp éréypayee, 
& ob ov ós Zeiqvoü pev Jv vids 'AmóAAov, dvppéün de Šmó Ilófovos, 
exndevón 8 Ev TQ kaAovpévo Tpimodı, bs raurns éruxe ris enwvunias did rò ras 
rpeis kópas ras Tpíomov Guyarépas évraióa Opnvjoa róv "AmóAAeva, Cf. 
Müller, F. H. G. vol. iii, p. 152 (Mnaseas, Frag. 16). Mnaseas iii. 
Europae libro scripsit Apollinem, postquam a love ictus et interfectus 
est, a vespillonibus ad sepulturam elatum esse. 


Spring festivals. 
` Dionys. Perieg. 527: 
‘Pigta 8 "AmdAAew». xopois dváyovsw Qraca, [vioo] 
dpxopévov yÀvkepoU véov elapos. 
Theog. 775: 
aùròs [$oigos' de orparóv iBpioryy Múbwv drépure 
rhode nóňevs, iva cot Mao ev eopporuvy 
7pos émepxouévov kdewrás méumeo! éxaróuBas, 
Tepmopévo xibapy T dud? épárg Oadin 
matñoí» re yopav layjoi re cov rep Bopóv. 


s Festival at Delos, rá Agua. Cf. R. 2425, 
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^ Hom. Hymn Apoll. 146: 
dAÀà od Ahio, Boiße, páħior emıriprea Frop 
¿vda rov ¿Axixitoves "ldoves myepedovrau 
abrois, adv maidecot kal aldoins dAóxoiauv, 
oi dé de muynaxin Te kai ÓpynÜu kal dos 
prgcápeyou répmovgiv, órav orñücoyra, dyóya. 
mpös de ró)e péya Pata, ov kkéos oŭmor Óeirat, 
Koüpat Andiádes, "ExarnBeAérao Oepamvat. 

b Thuc. 3. 104 rod Ò aúrod xeyuóvos kai AjXov. exdOnpav ' AÓrvaio: kara 
xpnopov On tiva. — ékáÜnpe pev yàp kal Hewiovparos ó rúpavvos mpórepov ath, 
oùx racar, GAN oov amó ro) iepod Edewpäro Tis vísov. róre de müca 
ékaÜápÓr rode rpóme. Onxaı Goa oav Tüv reÜveórav Ev Añño, mácas dvei- 
ov, kal rà Aoımöv mpoeimov phre éyamo0yñoxeu Ev TÜ vioo pire évrikrew, dN 
és rjv “Prverav draxopileoÓal. . . . kai ij» revrernpida Tore mpórov perà THY 
KáÜapciv émoíngav oi 'AÓgvato rà Aja. fv Bé more kai rò maraı peyady 
aúvodos els rjv AnAov rav "lóvew xal mepurióvev vgswerüv .. . vorepov de 
rods pév xopods of vnowwrar kai of "Adnvaioı pel” iepúv Cmeumov, rà de mept 
rods dyüvas kal rà miciora xatehibn ind Evupopúv, ds elxós, mp Bj ol 
*AOnvaiot róre àv dyava Emoingay kai Immadpopias, ô mrpórepov oi fjv. 

° Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 23 (Delian inscription of temple 
accounts) Tádavra AAD orepavópara . . . Napmddes . .. puoi els rois 
xopoús: the month ‘Iepés appears here between Agva«óv and Tadagió». 

4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 379 Aaodáperar karnpopjoacay Andra kat 
"ArroMóvia 'ArróMA oni "Apreudı Ayroi, second century B. C. 

© Verg. Aen. 4. 143: 


qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
deserit ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo 
instauratque choros, mixtique altaria circum 
Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi. 

f Xen. Mem. 4.8, 2 dvayım yap Eyevero air perà Ti» kplow Tpiáxovra 
jpépas Bras dia rò Afda pev ¿kelyou rod paves elvat, róv de vópov undéva cav 
Bnuocia drrobvgorew dos dv $ Oewpia ex Añkov éravéA6g. 

E Paus. 8. 48, 3 Oyoéa dvaxopilómevov éx Kpnens pasiv é Ano dyóva 
romoaróa 79 Addon, oredavovv de abróv rods vıravras TO Polvikt. Plut. 
Thes. 21 Ex 8€ ros Kpirns dmonMow eis Añhov karécxe Kat rH cQ 0úcas 
kai dvadels rò dppodictov, ô mapa js "Apıadvns ¿XMaBev, Exópevoe perà TOY 
nidewv xopeiav, fjv ert viv enırekeiv Amhiovs Aéyovow piunpa TOv év r@ 
Aaßupivda repióbwv kai Brefóbowv y run pupa mapaXAá£eis kal évehifes Exovrt 


ka . 2 ^ ` > A. > u 
ywopévg* exadeiro de +Ó yévos robro Tis xopeías im AgMey yépavos, ús 


" 
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ioropei Aikatapyos. *Exópeude de rept róv Keparava Bopóv, Ex kepárov avunp- 
porpévov edovúpov ámávrov, Cf. Luc. de Sali 16 èv Aññe . . . raidwy 
xopol cuvehdyres ÚT aude kai Kıdapa ol pév éxópevov, Úropxoivro de ol dpwrot. 

b Paus. 4. 4, 1 Emi de éívra rod SuBóra mp@rov Mecano róre 19 
*AnóAAowt és Ankov Üvaíav al dvüpàv xopóv dmoaréAAovo. To de opio 
dopa mpooddtov és róv Oedy éBiBa£ev EdugAos. 

i Plut. Nik. 3 ékeivos [Nixias], dre viv Oewpiav ĝyev aros pèv és ‘Piverav 
4néBn trav xopóv yov kai rà iepeia kai rijv ENAnv mapacxeuñv. 

2t Spring-festivals at Delphi. (yth of Busios, the first spring-month, 
the birthday of Apollo: vide R. r28 n.) 


® Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 11, inscription of the Labyadai, fifth 
Century B. C., Ooivar de aide vóyigov ' AmréAXat kai Bouxdria, ‘Hpaia, Aadogpd- 


: » 
pia, Morrpória, Buoiov unvöos rav EBdenav kai ràv évárav. 


b Procop. Zpist, (Hercher, Epistolograph. pp. 540, 8) ob8¢ yàp dv 
oi Ael ol ¿hos adróy áreivar róv Iúbiov Edowro, el kai mapdvros eb00s éopriv 
Ayovoı thy émSnuiay *ArróMkovos. [? = Ocopáva. | 

© Kpoioos amemepme és AeAbovs . . . kparpas dúo peyabéi peyddous . ..ó 
de dpyipeos . . . enıkipvaraı Uno Ae) ëv Ocofavíowi, Cf. R. 14, émpávera 
of the god in Boeotia in spring. ? At Sikyon: vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
P. 439. 

4 Plut. 1132 b SAdppova roy Aer Anrois re kai "Apréudos xal 
"AmöAAavos yéveoiy SyAGoat év pédeot xal xopods mp@rov mepi ró Ev Aekpoís 
icpóv oroa. 

e Feast of Srerrripiov : Plut. 293 C rpeis äyovoı AeAdol evvearnpidas xara 
Tò ¿Ens Gv viv pev Erenripiov kaXovot ray 9' 'Hpoióa rjv dé XapiÀav TÓ pév 
adv Zremrüpiorv Corre uípzpa Tis mpós róv HvÜGva rod Oeo páxns elvat kai Tis 
perà THY dyn mì rà Téym buys kai ékBió£eos. Oi pév yap buyeiv emi r@ 
$óvo pact xpitovra kafapaiev, of de rà Iidanı rerpopévo kai Peúyovre xarà 
Tij» ó0óv, jjv viv iepày kakoüpev, émaxoMovbeiv xai puxpóv dmoAcıbönvar tis reÀeu- 
Tijs* karéAaBe yap abröv ék rod rpaóparos dpre TeÖvnkdra kai Kermdeunevon mó 
ToU madds, $ Bvopa $v ALE, ós Aéyovei. Tò pev odv Ererripiov Toro» 4 
ToovTwy Tıvav dropipnots dorw érépov. 418 A rois epi Td xpnornpuov, ols 
pri tods Eto TvAGy mavras "EAAnvas Q mölıs Karopyıalovaa pexpı Tepróv 
éAjÀaxev. "H re yàp iortpévy kakıas évrabÜa epi rjv Bw di Evvea Erw, od 
Hwrewdys rod Bpáxovros xe, GAMA pignua tupavyixis 9 Banıkırms éoriv oih- 
Gews, Ñ T€ perà oryas em adriv did Tis ¿vopafopévys AoXwvias Ebodos, y at 
*OA eat roy dudbudaÀ ñ xdpov ipuévass Saoiv d'yovat, kai mpoa BáAXovres ró wip TH 
xahiddt, Kal tiv Tpürelav dvarpéqravres dvemiorpenrei pevyovos da r&v Üvpav 
Tov ÍepoU, kai reÀevratov al re mAdvat kal jj Aarpeía ToU madós, ol re "ywó- 
uva mep rá Téum xabappoi, peyáñou tivos dyovs kai roApnparos trowiay 
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&xovoı. 1136 B 769 xaraxopifovre mal tiv Teprixno Ságwnv eis Ae) bote 
mapopaprei abAnrns‘ kai rà é£ "Yrrepßopeov de iepà per’ adA@v kai avpiyyov kai 
xıdapas eis róv Anddy pası rò radaióv oréxicada: Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
úródeois (Boeckh, p. 298) uéxpt moÀÀo0 ý els ros Trav vikóvrov orepávovs 
xwpovoa avy Evreüdev éxoui(ero mó rudos dudiOadois. 

f Tertull. De Cor. 7 Pindarum et Callimachum qui memorant Apolli- 
nem interfecto Delphyne draconte lauream induisse qua supplicem. 

g Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 1 (in Tempe) érraifá rot, pact aides @erra- 
Ady, kal röv "AmóAAova ràv Húbiov kabypacóa: Kara modorayua tod Ais, Öre 
röv Hidova . . . karerófeuder, . . . crehavwodpevoy obv ex raérgs rìs dáguns 
ris Teumicns, Aaßdvra xdddov eis ryv Ocfiàv xeipa . . . eAdeiv raus Ach poss... 
“Eori de kai Bopós év adró r@ Ton, ev È kal eorepavócaro, kai Tov xAddor 
d$eiÀe, — kai ert kal viv &rovs évvárov of Ae) ol rraidas evyeveis mépmovat, Kal 
dpxiléopor Eva ahv abràv. Oi de mapayevöpevor kal ueyaÀompemës 0úcavreçs 
dy rois Tepmeow, miari makıv orebdyous amd ris abríje Sdpyns dramAdkavres, 
+++ Kal Try dddv exeivny Epxovrat, i) kaXeirat pèv Tubiás, pépet Be bà OerraMas 
xai IHeXayovías |? IleAaoyias] kat ris Ofrgs kai Alvıdvav xópas kai ris Mndiéov 
xai Awptéov kal Aokpüv rv Eomepiov. Odror de kal rapaméumrovow abrods aiv 
aidoi kai temp... kal pro kal rois Ilviois èk Taurns ris Ódjwns rois voor 
rois areQávovs diddacw, 


h Steph. Byz. s. v, Acımuds, kón Ococadias mept Adpısoay rov hac 
roy *AróMwva Öenvioa mpürov, őre ex rôv Tepméov kadapdels $réarpeyyev 
xai r Tail r@ Əiacoguor ris dáguns ¿os els rnvde rapayevouévo Oeurveiv. 

i Oracle quoted Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5. 31: 


Patorod kai Táppas vaérar, Aíov re rroXúppov, 

IlvÜGov kéAouat reÀéew BoiBoro Kadappöv 

evayéovras, 
Cf. R. irr. Paus. 2. 7, 7 "AróMw» xai "Aprepas drokreivavres YIvfcra 
mapeyevorro és THY Aiyidhetav xadapoiov Éveka, yevopévov é Edu deinaros 
Evda kal viv Bößov óvopá(ovot rò xepíov, ol uév és Kpyrnv mapa Kapuávopa 
arerpärovro. Schol. Pind. Pyth. indes (Boeckh, p. 298) kadapdeis de 
ó "AmóAAov róv ris Öparovrorrovias dióvoy ¿y Kpyrn mapa Kpvaodendı ereider 
Alev emi rà Oevoakıra Teumm EvBev uerexouíaaro Tj» Oádrnv. 

*5 Ocoféna at Delphi. 


* Athenae. 372A IloXéuev ó Tépupyntie ev TO wept Zapoßparns . .. 
Staréraxrat mapa Ad dois rà Ovoia rar Oco£eviov, ôs dv xopion ynOvddiba 
Keyiorm rj Anroi, AauBávew Hoipay amd js rpamé(ns .. . loropoio: de Tiv 
Anra xvovaar Toy *AróMova xerríioas ynu bos. 


b E 2 a à E : = n 
Plut. 557 F dvapıgayrı ray Evayxos r&v Üco£eviov xai Tis xadis exeivns 
, a . E 
pepidos, qv... rous THwédpov xnptrrover XapBávew rods dmoydv.vs. 
* 


- 
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° Paean to Dionysos discovered at Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
p- 406 (ll. 110-11 2) deia 8° ey Éeviows Ereioıs Bean iep yévei cvvatuo TóvO” 


er 
upvov. 


d Cf. Theoxenia at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27. 4 ¿ori kai *ArróMhovos Oco£c- 
viov IleAAgveUatr iepóv, rà de Ayakpa xahkod meroinra. — kal ayava emirekovor 
Oco£évia 'ArróM vi, rıdevres dpyópiov GOda rijs viens, kai dvBpes dyovi(ovrat rv 
émuxeptev. (Cf. the OcoBalata at Anaphe, 29.) 


"5 AcAdivia at Athens: R. 349. ? Dolphin in Roman ritual: 
Serv. Aen. 3. 332 Delphinum aiunt inter sacra Apollinis receptum ; 
cuius rei vestigium est quod hodieque quindecimvirorum cortinis del- 
phinus in summo ponitur et pridie quam sacrificium faciunt, velut sym- 
bolum delphinus circumfertur, ob hoc scilicet quia quindecimviri libro- 
rum Sibyllinorum sunt antistites, Sibylla autem Apollinis vates et 
delphinus Apollini sacer est. 


267 ^adynóópia in Boeotia. 
* Proclus, Chrestomath. c. 26 (Photius, Biblioth. p. 321, Bekker) 


ddgvas yàp év Bowwrig de Evrearnpidos eis rà ro) ’ImoAAwros Kopilovres oi 
lepeis ¿Evuwovv avrév dud xopod mapÜévev. . . .'H de Sapunpopiar Eóhov ¿alas 
karaorépovae dápvas kai moos über Kai èr ärpov pèv yarr ebappd- 
Ceras opaípa, Ex Se raúrne puxporépas ¿Eaprúoi' xara de +Ó pécov tod Éúdov, 
repibévres Adacovas ris ex áxpov caípas, kaÜámrovot mop$upë oreupara’ 
ta de redevraia rod £óXov repuoréhovo: xpokerQ. Bovkera © alrois 9 pev 
dvoráro opaipa ró Mov, Q kai róv 'AmóAAeva dvapépovor Å de trroxetpevn, 
THY Ze my rà X Tpoonprnueva rev odaıpiwv, dorpa te Kal dorépas* rà de 
ye eTéppara ròv Eviavaıov Opópov: kal yàp Kat rée rowovow airá. "Apxe de 
rìs Əadbr)boptas mats dupOadis* kai ó páñiora auto oikeios Barraleı TO kare- 
Treupévov Evrov, ô korò kadovoiy, — abrós de ó àaóvnddpos érópevos tis dápuns 
Ebänrerau, ras wer kópas kaderuévas, xpvootv de orépavov Pépov, kai Naprpàv 
€o6qra modnpn €eroMopévos, ipixparidas te irrodedepévos, © xopós naphévov 
émakoAovÉet Mporeivov kAàvas mpós Ikernpiav rà» Úpvov,  Tapémeumov de rv 
Šadyndopíav eis *ArróAhovos "lo anviov kai Takafiov (7. l. Xadagiov). 

b Paus. 9. 10, 4 Tóde ye xai és epè ere yıröuevov olda év Orfais" T 
"Amon r@ "Iopnvie maida olxov re Soxipov kai aùròv ed piv eidors ed de 
fxovra xai popns, lepéa énavciov maoVoıw' énixAgors de éariv of àabmbópos ° 
orepúvovs yàp pňov Sadyns hopovew oi maides . . . of de ody evSatpoveare- 
po TOV raider dvarıfeanı [xaXkoüv Té Oo rpírodal. éripavis de páMara 

« + Tptrous éoriv 'Audirpoevos ávdÜnga Em “Hpaxde dadvndapnoavri. Cf. 
R. 14. At Larissa Sapungópor: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thessaly, p. 435- 

* Feast at Samos: Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Hom. 33 "apaxeuá(ov ev rH 

Záue, rais voupnvias mpommopevóuevos mpis ras vixias ras eüDauioveararas, 


a 
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¿hrápBavé rı deiSwv rà Zea rd8e, å kaheiras cipeoióvn, Gxjyovr 0 airov kal 


ovprapjoay del rv maldav wes TOY éyxopíor . .. 
Neüpai ror, veipat, Evuadaıos, Gare xbv 
gore’ ev mpofépowi . .. 
Hero de rà énca rade ev vj Xáno mì moAöv xpóvov ind vOv maidor, ór 
dyelpoev Ev jj dopri Toi ` AmróAÀ vos. 
20% Festival at Klaros, rà KAdpia, with horse-races, mentioned in 
fourth century gs. c, Attic inscription, ZZ. Arch. 1883, p. 23. 


% Ritual of adoption and marriage associated with Apollo. 
a At Athens: R. 241”. 


b pAt Mykonos: Dittenb. .SyZ. 373 (on the „th of Hekatom- 
baeon, sacred to Apollo) êr oi vvudíot Bvovar . . . THY ápvàv. 

20 Bondpópia at Athens: Plut. Thes. 27 % pev ov uáyg mpos Tas 
'Apatóvas Bondpoprövos éyévero puis ep’ $ rà Bondpónia nexpı viv ’Adıvaloı 
diovan Cf. Demosth. Olynth. 3. 31 Úueis ó Önpos . . . dyamürres éav 
peradiddor Üeopixóv ipiv À Bonüpóuta réuroow obros. Cf. R. 90. 


?! Sergpia at Delphi: Zeus, R. 128P. 


212 Feast of Ipojóacía at Leuke near Phokaia: Diod. Sic. 15. 18 
(Taxós) Exrıre mów mAnoiov tis Gadárrys éni tivos xpnuvod Ti» óvopatopénjy 
Aevkny, Exovoav iepóv äyıov "AmóAAavos . . . nubıoßyrnaav ths róheos raúrt]s 
KAafopevios kai. Kupatot . . . Zepuvev $ Hudla rauıny (möAıw «vpíav rs Acixys) 
jmápyew iris dv mpórg Oban év ri Aeóxp . . . EpOaray of KAafonevioı tods 
Kupaious rjv Ovaiav émirehégavres . . . yevóptevol Kiptot ris Aevkns émóvvpov 
oprqy dyew kar dviavròv éreoticarto, vij» maviyvpw Övondaavres mpod6aciar. 

Festival of Apollo Happáctos on Mount Lykaion, Geogr. Reg. 5. 2. 
Arcadia, p. 436; of Apollo Irsios at Akraiphiai, Geogr. Reg. $. 9. 
Boeotia, p. 441; of Apollo AñAtos at Delion, 2d. p. 437- Festival of 

» 2 " " Y 
Apollo's érijávea (?) at Sikyon, Geogr. Reg. s. v. p. 449. 
ao Ri : caf 
Ritual of Purification: R. 222, 223, 241, 263, 264°; Zeus, 
R. 1315. 
a Apollod. 2. 6. 1 'Amecauévov 86 Nnkéws abróv [° HpaxÀ) éa] „e els 
Apúxdas mapayeröpevos imo Anıbößov rod “ImmoAvrov kaDatperat. Cf. Crris 
376 Amyclaeo spargens altaria thallo. Aesch. Zum. 281: 
Mmrpokróvov piaoua ð ¿xmhurov meAec 
rrotaívioy yap by mpós éotia Geod 
PoiBov xabappois nAdbn Xoipokróvois. 

b P j 
2 Plut. Quaest. Graec. 24, p. 296 F. +í rà map’ "Apyeioıs Aeyopevor 
€ykxrwgpa ; rois droBahoial riva ovyyevóv $ avvüfov Cos ¿ori pera rò merdos 
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2 ; " A 
edis TO 'ArróAhovi Óvew, nuepaıs de Varepov rpiikovra, T ‘Eppy. — Nopi(ovat 
“o. Xe er a A LO UN PE SM 
yap, orep rà copara Tav àmoÜavóvrav dexeodaı tiv yrv, ovre Tas Yrvxàs Tov 

a EA = : 
"Epunjw ro) de 'AmóAAevos TO dpdumróNo kpibas drdóvres, XauBavovot kpeas ToU 

t ^ - 
iepelov, kai Tò wip dmooßeoavres ós peptacnévov, map. éréper évavaápevot TovTO 


TÒ kpéas órrügiw, Eykviopa mpogayopevorres. 


© Paus. 2. 31, 6 (at Troezen) ro) öde íepoü rod *AróMovós ¿orw 
olkoBóugpa Eumpoodev, 'Opérrov xaXoüpevov oxnyy. npiv yap émi TO aipare 
kadapóñva: ths pntpds, Tpounviov oböeis mpórepov ijÜeAev abróv oike dé 
£aodar kadivavres de évravóa ékáÜaipov kai elariwv, és ô dpiynicar, xa 
viv Er oi dmóyovo: tí» xaÜnpávrev évraüfa Setmvodow Ev ýpépas pyrais. 
karopvxÜévrev de ¿Miyov årò ris oxnvijs rav kaÜapoiev daciv dm alrav 
dyadbva, Ödebunv, Š dy kai és Has Earın, ý mpd rhs oxnvas raurms. Cf. 1. 22, 
2 Ongeds , .. Tovrous (IlaAAarra kai rods traídas) kreivas és Tpoulnva épxerat 


"un 
kadapoiwy Evera. 


d Clem. Al. Strom. P. 674 'AmoXAóbepos ó Kepkupalos tovs arixovs 
rovode ind Bpáyxov dvapwvnOrva: rod pdvrews Méyes MiAnoiovs xadaipovros 
did Nooo. 'O pév yap Emippaivav rò mos dadvns «hádoss mpoKarnpxero 
Tod Üpvov SM mos * Mé) mere & aides Exdepyov kal éxaépyav." 

e Philostr. Heroic. p. 740 émi de rà fpyo TG mep robs ävðpas imo 
Tv Ev Anpve yuyauëv ¿E "AdpoBirgs more npaxOérri, kadaiperas pèv 7 Anpvos 
kai kaĝ ¿va rod Zrous kal affévvvrat rà èv adri wip és ipépas évvéa, Oewpis de 
vais ék Añhov mupbopei, wav dbienra mpd rar Evayıopdrav, oidapod ns 
Anpvov kabopuilerar. . . emeidav de ñ Oewpis domhévoy kal veipovra To Tp 
++ « Kuvo TÓ evreidev Biov pasiv äpxeodaı. 

f Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 87 (inscription from treasure-house of 
Athenians at Delphi, 97-96 B. c.) 'Aya07 rúxn Tis BovAns xai ToU 87uov àv 
Abralov" èm Mévropos äpxovros Ev Ae) dois ev de *AOnvats 'Apyeiov EXaßev rov 
lepóv rpimoda ék Aekbüv xai dmexdpicer al thy mupeböpov yayev "Andırparns 
"Emwrpárov "AÓnvatos. Cf. ib. p. 92 (inscription found at same place, 
circ. roo B.C.) "Emel 'AAkiüauos. Eúpávovs "AOmaios noirs eboeßüs TE Kat 
rios dtaxeipevos mori re Tov Gedy xal mori rap möAıw dpdv dyayav 8è xal róv Tpi- 
moda éd dpuaros, d£ios rod re Oeo xal rov Üperépov Sdpou kai dpav, táv 


Te mapemidapíav kai dvaotpopáv émowjsaro . . . «TA, 
Animal sacrifice. 
wa ? Wolves sacrificed at Argos: R. 7f. 


b ? Dogs tabooed in Apolline ritual: Strab. 486 oix ¿£eoriw &v airy 
Th Am Üámrew ot8ë xalew vexpór" oix &£eori Oe ode kúra €» AjÀo tpepew. 


Cf. R. 2162, 


° The horse tabooed: Sext. Empir. Yzorvzóc.y. $. 221 inmov ro 


^ 
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Doce: kaAdiepovow, “Amdddwre de, éfawpéros TH Atdupaip, TÒ (Gov 
amexöes. 

4 Goats: R. 12, 129, 157, 211. Prott-Ziehen, Zeges Graecorum 
Sacrae, no. 26 (Calendar inscription of fourth century s. c. from the 
Attic tetrapolis) Ardon ’Arorporai a£. ib. Nuuayera aig. He-goat 
sacrificed to Apollo at Magnesia on the Maiander, Arch. Anseig. 1894, 
p.83. Cf. Macrob. r. 17, 29 decemviris praeceptum est ut Graeco 
ritu... sacrum facerent, Apollini bove aurato et capris duabus albis 
auratis, Latonae bove femina aurata. Aul, Gell. Aoc. Attic. 5. 12 
Quapropter eum deum (Veiovem) plerique Apollinem esse dixerunt: 
immolaturque illi ritu humano capra. 


e Lambs: Hom. X. 4. 101: 
Eöxeo 8 ’AmöAAovı Aukyyevéi kÀvroró£o 
apvav mperoyóvev péfew xAer]v Exardußnv. 


Hom. 77. 1. 66: 
al kév mes dpvúw xvions alyar T€ redeiov 
Bodherae dprınaas nur dro Aoıyov apura. 
Cf. R. 141. 

* Rams: R. 27°, 202. 

€ Boars: R. 129, 256, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p.441. Demeter: 
R. 246. Cf ritual inscription from Thasos (archaic). Roehl, Zaser. 
Graec. Ant. 379 Nipdnor Kardon Nuubnyern 65Àv kai dpaev, du BovAy, 
rpocépdew* div ob Oépis ob xoipor ob mawvilera. Xúmow alya où Ops 
wide xotpor. 

h Bulls: R. 345, ror; Geogr. Reg. s. v. Epidauros, p. 440. Hom. 
Jf. 1. 315: 

épdov $ Addo reAneowas éxaróuBas 
Taúpov nd aiyàv map Ow’ adds drpuyéroto. 

Cf. 41. At Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1899, p. 87 (inscription on the 
treasury of Athenians) oi mevpôévres Is Ackgovs xara rijv pavretay Tod Bei 
ind 'ABnvaiw» eri rjv tis Sudexidos Boúnpwpov Üvaíav rà Gen ¿Ovaar xarà rà 
rárpi : cf. the Buderás at Delos, 7. P. 86. At Olus sacrifice of twenty- 
two oxen: vide ‘Crete,’ Geogr, Reg., p.447. At Athens: vide Dionys. 
R. 127 (Andon 'Arorporaio Bodv úrad. Sacrifice at Akraiphiai to 
Apollo of Ptoon ; sce Geogr. Rig. s. v. Boeotia, p. 436. At Thebes: 
Paus. 9. 12. 1 To de 'AzóNAopt Onßaisı rà Zmodio ralıpous ¿Ovoy T) 
Buon, kai note mapovans aim Tis foprüjs Ñ re Spa Man ths Ovaias kal 
oí meppOevres ert róv rabpor oby for, otto 8j maparvyovons äpdEns Tov 


" » SERA AMO Ms » 
Erepov rày. Bowy rë 65 Borat, Kut dm exelvov epyáras Bots Cúew vopilovot. 


Cf. R. 13. 
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i The roe sacred to Apollo at Kourias in Cyprus: Ael. Vaz. An. 
YI. 7 ev Koypiddı ai ¿haqor . . . Grav xatapiywow Es TÒ Tov 'AnóXAAevos 
iepöv Tò évravOoi (¿ori Sé dhoos ueyıorov), ÜAakroicı pév ol kóves, wAnaiov de 
&Adelv oix ümopevovenr. Cf. Strab. 683. 

k Anton. Liber. 20: Apollo bids his worshippers sacrifice to him, 
alyas kai mpößara kai Bods karà rò auımdes. Cf. inscription from Didyma : 
Haussoullier, ZZstoire de Milete, p. 218 mpara 8’ ex djvAàv Svoxaidexa 
maides aveiAov ole, rj peyáNy mp@r emi Bovdvein. 

1 p Sacrifice of asses at Delphi: C. Z. G. 1688 (inscription contain- 
ing the Amphictyonic oath, fourth century B. c.), 1. 14 7óv pópov kai rà 
iepia dOpúa evvayóvrov, tods Bvovs, Tov Ookuua .. . rav ékarópßav, Opkov 
óuócas. 

Human sacrifice. Cf. 2 (?), 77, 2414. 

"sa Near Kourion in Cyprus: Strab. 683 éoriy ärpa aq’ fis pinrovat 
Tods äyanevovs rod Bopot Tod "AmöAAwvos. 

b At Leukas: zd. 452 &xeı 8€ rà roð Aevkára ’AmddAwvos iepüv kai ró 
dia TÒ tods Epwras Tavew emwrevgévov . . . Ñv O6 kal márpiov rois 
Aevxadiots kar” éviavróv év r Üvaia Tod ’AmöAAwvos darò THS aromas purreiaDat 
twa TÓV Ev airias Üvrov dmorpomns xápw, efamropevav ¿E abroü mavroüanóv 
"rrepáv kat òpvéwv dvaxovpilew Ovvápevov tH mryce TO GApa, bmoöexeodar de 
káro pixpais ddudat KUKA@ mepierróras moAAobs Kal mrep.aó (ew els Öuvanır rev 
Spe» eo Töv dvadypOévra. Photius s. v. Aevxárgs" axomekos Tis Nmeipov 
ag’ ob fimrovow abroüs [? arods] eis rò meAayos ol iepeis. Ael. Nat. An. 
II. 8 odxoiw ris wavpyópeos eémbnueiv peddovons kab’ fv xai rd mhònpa 
nndace TQ den Ovovor Bov vais pias, ai de EumAnodeisaı tod aluaros 
adavitovras, 

© ? At Abdera: Ov. Z0%s 467: 

Victima vel Phoebo sacras macteris ad aras, 
quam tulit a saevo Theudotus hoste necem ; 
aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus 
saxaque devotum grandine plura petant. 

* Vide Thargelia, R. 241 t. 

e Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1408 Auripo r OeacaAQ kurıevar péAXovrt Adyıov 
*Eénece», emırnpeiv n) AdOwoww abröv ol évavríot uet(ov eb£dpevor orevbwv od» 
€xeivous brepBaréaba xa? ¿karóuBns avöpav ev£aro xaraıßacio "AmóNAavi, 
katehOay de eis Ovoiav dvÜpórrove EAoyiouro ph mpérew Bei pnd Aws ebayes 
civar, kai Ümepedero. rovro de éxdotou Erovs Opa» robs Geooadovs aci, rnv 
6uciav Uria xvovpévous drodacev. Cf. Paroemiogr. 313. 

1 Photius s. v, repiynpa* obras érédeyov TO kar” éviavróv ¿p Ba) Àop ve Ti 


; PALO MN 5 OO as 
dakdoon veavia ¿mà dmaAÀayi rv Gwveyóvror axüv mepiymua ¡uo yévov 
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. .. kat ovres évégaAov vj Bañácroy cave TH THowedóv: Üvoiav dmo- 
TuúvTes. 

22 Bloodless sacrifice, R. 216; at Delos, R. 55. Macrob. 3, 6,2 
Deli ara est Apollinis Tevéropos in qua nullum animal sacrificatur. 
Clem. Al. Szrom. 848 P rév pév dpyaiórarov. Bopdy Ev Andro áyvóv elvas 
reöpuAnkacı. Cf. Porph. De Abst. 2. 28 (evoeBys Bonds). 

77 At Patara: Steph. Byz. s.v. Iarapa’ meupara Múpas re kai rééa 
xai Bein offered to Apollo. 


28 Serv. Aen. 3. 85 tradunt multi, inter quos et Varro, esse aras 
tam Apollinis quam filii eius non tantum Deli sed in plurimis locis, 
apud quos hostiae non caedantur, sed consuetudo sit deum.sollemni 
tantum prece venerari, 

29 Dittenb. .Sy//. 376 (at Miletos) $v £évos iepomo rà "AndAon, 
mpoiepágÜa, rv dorav ôv dy Oédn ó Éévos, dudóvar de TH iepei rà yépea Anep 
y móňis Sidot xapis Oépparos . . . év 'AmoÀÀNopíots. 

? Callim. Hymn zz Del. 320: 

ara rà aihn 

óxées Eoreilavro kai ob médw abris ¿Bnoav 

mpw péyav Ü oéo Bopov imo mAnynaw Alfa 

pnocopévovs kal mpeuvov ¿daxráca: dyvov &Aains 

xeipas dmosrpéyrarras à Anhiás eÜpero vnd 

°  maíyma kovpifovr. kai *Arródhov: yehacróv. 

Cf. Hesych. s. v. Anduaxós Bonds" To Tepırpexew KiKA@ rov ev Ania Bopor 
kai runtecOa jjp£aro rovrov Oncevs. 

**! ? Sacramenta! meals with Apollo at Acharnai, R. 54; and Delos, 
vide Geogr. Reg. ‘ Delos,’ p. 443. 

28 Varro, De Liberis Educ. Fr. 9 (Chappius) Itaque Ambraciae 


primum capillum puerilem demptum, item cirros ad Apollinem ponere 
solent. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF APOLLO-CULTS 


The Euxine and Thrace : 2. 21, 56, 72. 

Phanagoria, 214 ; Pantikapaion, 214; Olbia, 341, 5o, 214. Gorgippia : 
Brit. Mus. Cat., * Pontus; &c., coin-type, first century B.C., laureate 
head of Apollo. 

Sinope: Head, Hist. Num. 435, coin-type, circ. 290-250 B. c. ‘ Archaic 
statue of Apollo standing before tripod, with branch and lecythos.' 
Bithynian coast of Euxine, 32. Herakleia Pontiké: Paus. ro. 
15, 1 (at Delphi) 850 ’AröAAwvos (dydApara), rà pév “Hpaxkeoróv rev 
mpös TO Edécivo, 

Mesembria: C. Z. G. 2053 b (decree of Bovdy) dvadepev és Tò ipóv 
rod ”AmdAAwvos. Apollonia, 79, 214. Perinthos, 172. Ainos, 
52: Livy 38. 41 Inde Aeniorum finis praeter Apollinis Zerinthium 
quem vocant incolae templum superant. Cf. Schol. Nikand. 7%er. 
460 7d ‘Pyokivéoy ¿pos Opáxns "Hpas iepón, dE ob ri» mpoomyopiav éaxe 
"Pnokuvüida' ¿ore 88 ris "Hpas xai ZgpvvÜiov ”ArróAkovos veds €» TH 
ajrà róre. Abdera, 2759: Schol. Lycophr. 440 oi pávreis oi 
€0áBec (P) rod év Anpaioıs Tóra 'AB80pov ripopévov "Andddwvos. Cf. 
Pind. Fr. 35. Philippopolis: C. Z. A. 3. 129 lIúña ev Simro- 
mökcı (second century a. D.). Rev. d. Él. Gr. 1902, p. 32 "AröMavı 
Kevbpioo Bíóve Kórios iepeds Supias Ocús Búpov dvéOnxev (?first cen- 
tury a.n.). Cf. bronze coins of Elagabalus from Philippopolis 
quoted ibid. with legend Kevöpivea. Dumont, Laser. Thrace 18, 
dedication of late Roman period 'AróMon Aaropnr@. 

Apollo on coins of Thracian cities: Brit. Mus. CaL, ‘ Thrace’: 
Anchialos, p. 113 (late) Bisanthé, p. 87 (second century B. c); 
Bizya, p. 89 (late) Byzantium, p. 96 (third century 2. c., Apollo- 
head on obverse, obelisk on reverse); Deultum, p. 113 (late); 
Maroneia, p. 131 (first century s. c.) ; Mesembria, pp. 133, 135 
(Apollo Moveayerns late); Nikopolis, p. 46 (late); Olbia, p. 1x 
(on reverse dolphin, fourth century B.C.); Odessos, p. 137 
(second century .c.); Perinthos, p. 147 (late); Sestos, p. 199 
(second century ».c.); Tomi, p. 64 (late). 

Paionia: Rev. Num. 1897, Pl. ii (Reinach) 'ArdAer Aeppevatos. Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat.,‘ Macedon, pp. 1-3, coin-types, fourth century s.c. 

Mount Athos: Plin. JV. X. 4. 37 Oppidum in cacumine . . . Apollonia, 
cuius incolae Macrobii appellantur. 
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Macedon, 152 (Mount Olympos). Amphipolis: C. Z. G. 2008 (decree 
of exile against two citizens, circ. 356 B. c.) rà de xpypata adrú» 
Snpdora elvas, rò Be Emiöckarov ipóv rod "AndAAwvos kai Tod Erpuuóvos" 
Apollonia on the Via Egnatia (south of Lake Bolbe): Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 181, coin-type, 400-350 B.C. ''AmóAXawos, 
Hesych. s.v. “Iyvairny xópav Ti Maxedoviay, ¿vda rò pavreiov 
"AróMhov katégxe kai repara, (Corrupt passage, probably a con- 
fusion of Strab. p. 435.) Thessalonike, 153. Pella: Briz, Mus. 
Cat., * Macedon, p. 91, coin-type, ? second century B. c. 


Chalkidike : vide Head, 77/s/. Num. p. 185, coin-types of the Chalcidic 
league; head of Apollo on coins of Olynthos (s.c. 392-379). 
Orthagoreia, p. 181; Arne, p. 182. Akanthos (independent 
issue): Brit. Mus. Cat., * Macedon, p. 36 (fourth century). 

Bottiaii Chalkidikes: Brit. Mus. Cat., * Macedon, p. 63 (early fourth 
century). 


Illyria: Apollonia, 48€, 742. Orikos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 266, coin- 
type, third century 5.c., head of Apollo, obelisk on reverse. 


Epiros, rgo. Damastion: coin-type, fourth century B.C., head of 
Apollo laureate, tripod on reverse: Brit. Mus. Cat., ° Thessaly, 
Pl. xv. ro, 11, 13. 

Ambrakia, 488, 154, 282. 

Korkyra, 8b, 484, 155. 


Akarnania, 37. — Anaktorion: coin-type, second century B. c., head 
of Apollo laureate: Brit. Mus, Cat, ‘ Thessaly,’ Pl. xxvii. rr. 
Nikopolis Actium *AróMwv Aevxárns on coins of Nikopolis (Roman 
imperial period): Head, Hist. Num. p. 272. 

Aetolia. Thermon : Polyb. 11. 4 mapayevdpevos és Oépnov, ¿vda fjv lepóv 
"AróMovos : temple recently excavated at Thermon ; vide Hell. 
Journ. 1899, P. 324; Class. Rev. 1899, p. 91 ; Ath, Mitth. 1899, 
P+ 352, inscription mentioning rà iepdv rod 'AmóANovos ; Eph. Arch. 
1900, p. 167. Kalydon: Strab. 459 mepi rjv KaAvBóvd ¿ori rò ro 
Aagpiov "AmóXAovos iepóv, 

Leukas, 275. 

Kephallenia: Brit. Mus. Cat., * Peloponnese, coin-type of Same, head 
of Apollo laureate, circ, 400 B.c., Pl. xviii. 9. 

Zakynthos, 239: vide Head, Hist. Num. P. 359- 


Thessaly, 34%, 275. Plat. Craz. 405 C "Amhowv aoi rrávres ol OcrraAoi 
Tovro» tò» Gedy. Atrax: coin-type, fourth century B.c., head of 


a 
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Apollo laureate: Brit, Mus. Cat., + Thessaly, Pl. 2.8. Tempe. 
2,2648, C. 7. G. 1767 "Amkovvı Tepmeira AlayvMs . . . éAev- 
6épa. (found between Tempe and Larissa). Trikka, 216*. 
Larissa: C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 4131 SedóxOa rois avvéüpois kai rà juo 
"Akpaiieiov émawéda pev tov Önpov Aapıcalov ent TS dmooretÀa, 
Üwagrás ävdpas kahods kdyabous . . . ypayar de robs moAepüpyovs xai 
THY mów mpós THY móNw rôv Aapıcalwv kal oleodaı deiv abryy ró hppa 
dvaypayraı kai dvabeivar abrd èv TO iep ToU "AmöAAwvos rod Kepógov 
(circ. 100 B.c.). C. Z G. 1766 (found near Larissa) "AmAovvi 
Kepdoiov dvéBewe iepouvapoveioas kai dpxıdavxvorbopeivas (== dpxidapuo- 
$opjsas) Cf. Eph. Arch. 1901, p. 125. Near Pharsalos: Strab. 
447 ¿ori de kai wept Pápoadov "Eperpía, íepà rod "AmóAAovos, ? At 
Ichnai: vide Themis, R. 33*. Pagasai, 2, 36, 182. Apollon 
Hayasirns: Hesych. s. v. *aróMov mapa’ Axatots, ev Iayacate, xai mapa 
GerraAois, Ilayacatos. Hes. Scut. 70 wav 0 oos kai Bonós "AmóA- 
Awvos IIayacatov Adpmev. . . . 

Magnesia, 26; Korope, 182%. Phyllos: Strab. 435 ó 4$vXXos, Gov 
"AmóAAovos rod vAAov iepóv. 

Lokri Opuntii: Briz. Mus. Cat. * Central Greece, Pl. ii. 7, fourth 
century B.c. coin-type, Apollo's head laureate. Thronion: zo. 
p. 13 (second century B.c.). Cf. Dionysos, R. 104 f, 


Territory of the Ainianes, 77. 

Delphic Amphictyony, 121.  Cult-association of Apollo, Artemis, 
Leto: vide Artemis, R. 799. 

Phokis: Abai, 181; Delphi, 2, 78, 22, 46, 99, 103, 106, 109, 139, 229, 
238, 256, 261, 264, 265, 269%, 271, 2741. Cf. Artemis, R. 79* 
(joint worship of Artemis, Apollo, Leto); Athena, R. 78> (Apollo 
Pythios, Artemis, Leto with Athena Ilpovaía) Schol. Pind. O7. 
14. 16 mapa TG "AmóAAov( no, xadélerdas ras Kapıras . . . Ev your 
Ackdois ext rijs detrás elow iSpupévar rod "AnóAAavos, Cf. Poseidon, 
R. 33 (Labyadai inscription). Kyrrha: Lact, Plat. ad Stat. ZZ, 
7.347 Cyrrha habet stagnum Apollini consecratum. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 138», Lilaia on Parnassos: Paus. 10. 33, 4 fore de xai dem 
lepá, "AmöAAwvos, ro de *Aprénidos.  Elateia: vide Poseidon, R. 32. 
Dryopes, 144. 

Lokri Ozolai: Chaleion, 40. 

Amphissa: Brit. Mus. Cat., * Central Greece, p. 13, coin-type, second 
century B.c., head of Apollo laureate. 

Opus: C. Z. G. Sept. 3280 Ausvuoov 'AmóAA«va rais Ücois dvéÜrke Oei- 
mouros,  Zrpórev TloMúvixos émoujsárnv OnBaio (fourth century B. c). 
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Boeotia, 14, 23, 267, 274P. 
Tegyra, 183. 
Orchomenos (2): C. Z, G. Sept. 1. 3283 iapas rë ’AndAAwvos tH Anio. 


Chaironeia, 17. Plut. Sul. 17 (near Chaironeia) rà kaħoúpevov @oúptoy 
. . . Eos de kopvbÌ rpaxeia , . . nó de avrà rò pevpa rod MóNov kai 
Goupiov veds "AmcAAavos (connected with the story of Kadmus and 
the cow). 


Akraiphiai, 184. C. Z G. Sept. 1. 4135 elvas dovdov rò iepüv roù 
'AmóAÀevos rod Ilrwiov rò Ev "Arpaubioıs, ds dy al orídas dpitoot, 
kabámep r Ev Ae) bois, rj» 8 Xouryv xópav rjv iepüv tov *ArróXhwvos 
Tod Ilrwiov pn adıreiv undeva éày dé zu dug, Ónd8ikoç Coro Ev "Auge 
xrÜogiw. Tis de ékexetp(as kai THs dopadeías dpyet riv. mevrekauderdryv 
ToU immoßpopiov prvós xarà Oedv, ós Botero, dyovo:, ds de Apol 
"AmeAAaov: kvpíovs Se elvas olkovopodvras rà karà rò iepüv róv re mpo- 
mv kai rà iepéa ToU 'AmóAAewos roð Ilroiov kal rjv mów rôv 
"Axpaijiéo» kai rò kowóv rà» Bowwröv, kaÜos kal Zumpoodev kal róv 
dyovodérny Tüv elpruévo» ém róv dyava rv rolo avaypayyaı de rò 
Wipiona Ev oríhais kal dvabeivan jv. pév Ev Ach ois. év TQ iepQ rod 
"AmóAAavos, rjv de év "Akpaufios ev TG iep To) IIrwiov, rjv $e ép 
HvAaig (Holleaux, Bull, Corr. Hell. 1890, p. 19 rightly concludes 
that thís decree refers to the first institution of games, second 
century B. C). C. 7. G. Sept. 1. 4318 (decree of Orchomenos, 
same date as former) &reıdn mapayevönevo mpeoßevral Tapa Tis TóÀeoç 
"Axpaidiéov . . . mapexddovv Te "Opxopeviovs dmroBé£aotat rjv Te Óvaiav 
Kai tov dyúva av Irwiav, ôv riÓcacw "Axparpicis mevrérepov tO 
"Andon TQ Irol credavírqy Oyuelırdv . . . the city of Orcho- 
menos accepts. ph. Arch. 1892, p. 43 (decree of Oropos) 
ered) oupBaiver rip médw "Axparpicion drocreihat mpeoßevräs Tpeis 
dubpas tods Bukefomévous pera rod iepéos kai Tod mpopyrov mpós tàs 
tródess Tas ev r Botoría xai mapayevópevot els viv. exxdnotay . . . mapa- 
«aXoücay ràv dipov ovvaó£ew rjv Üvoiav TQ 'AmóNÀA oni rH IIroig xañámep 
kal rò kowóv rap Bowuróv xai Š mods rev "Axparpicioy . . . Bedsydar rët 
Rovde: kai rà digo tov dpxovra xal robs mohepdpxous ToUs del ywo- 
u€vovs kai roy ypapuaréa meumew Body and Tis mohews eis rá Irola ral 
aúrods ovuropmevew. C. T. G. Sept. 1. 4139 similar answer from 
Thisbe: 4140-4143 from other unnamed cities. 4147 Aloxpıovdav 
+ - . dywvoßeroivros roy mevraernpav Ilrotov, ¿mà iepéos rod ` ArróhMovos 
Kagiviwvos . . . ole evixoy, ca) mus... kipué . . . payetós . .. 
Emo» mourns ... aidyris... xıdapiaris ... «ıdapgdos (1 Ephesian, 
I Athenian, 3 Thespians) 2712 (decree of Akraiphiai in time 
of Nero) exAekoırdros Hr rpiáxovra try rod Tüv Urwiov dyóvos kara- 


- 


orabeis dyavoßerns ("Erapewóvbas) mpobupdrara Emedekaro pihobofioas 
tò dvavesoacdaı thy dpxausrnra Tod dyavos rà» peydÀoy YIroiev kai 
Katoapnav Kriorns üvadev yevópevos . . . Tas re mrarpiovs moumäs peyáAas 
kal Thy TOY ovpray márpiov dpynow Öeoweßüs émeréNece . .. Taupoßurnoas 
Au rà Meyiaro. 

Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 4 ¿ore de kai 'AmóMAovos iepóv. Cf. Kronos, 
vol. I, R. 4.  Tilphossion: Strab. 411 abro) dé (near the 
Tüdócca kphvn) Td rod TAdacaiou *AróAhovos lepóv. Hom. Hymn 
Apoll. 384: 


| xai Bopöv mosar é únoci devdprevre 
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äyxı pdda xpñvns kaAdippóov' ¿vda 8 ávaxri 
rrávres émixAgow Tedgovoio eüyeróovra:. 

Helikon, 257; Thespiai, 103, 184; Thebes, 91, 155%, 185, 186, 
267b; Eutresis, 187.  Tanagra and Delion, vide Artemis, 

R. 79%: Paus. 9. 20, r fore X ris Tavaypalas émi QaÀáoog kaÀoú- 
pevoy Ankıov' dv de abr kai "AprépiBos kai Antos eoriv aydApara 
(Tanagran legend of Apollo the ancestor of their founder). Strab. 
403 AñMor 7d iepòv Tod "AmöAAavos ex Ajkov apidpupevor, Tavaypaiav 
modixviov. Diod. Sic. 12. 70 (after the battle of Delion) vj» rà» 
Ankiov mayñyupu, dmó rovrov Tüv xpnuárov éveoricavro (of @nßaior) 
mov. Schol. Pind. OZ 7. 153 Aibwuós noi Andıa em Anio. 
C. I. G. Sept. 1. 20 (Boke rà duo rà) Tavaypaiev () ` . . dva- 
yopedoa de rois orepávous dv rà dyou TO oluvreAoypew . . .] 74 
"Ames r Ame. Cf. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 228 similar 
inscription, probably of Tanagra; rgoo, p. 107 Aepdóepes Htapóv 
'AmóXoros Kapvrefio. Cf. Paus. 9. 20, 3 éw Taváypa, ópos Kypiktov. 
Kithairon, 257: C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 3564 ( Aró lovos *Aprápudos "Aypo- 
répas (inscription found in Boeotia, with no indication of locality). 
Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Sadyaveis* ¿ori Dé rródus Boworías . + + xai Zadyaveds 
"ArróMAov. 

Euboea, 189 ; Eretria, 17, 26; Artemis, R. 79*: Eph. Arch. 1900,p.23, 
inscription of third century B.c.(?) ’AmBAAwvos ArMov Arrois "Apréulos. 
Chalkis, 34>: Roehl, /zser. Graec. Ant. 374 inscription on archaic 
bronze plate, in Chalcidic alphabet, found at Olympia . . . "AnöManı 
Té Indie . . . Body ëm röv Bepóv rod ’AndAAwvos (roi Hófbv) Near 
Karystos : Strab. 446 rà Mappápior, èv $ ró harópuoy rà» Kapvoriov 
xidvey, lepov Exov ' AmóAAavos Mappapivov. (God of the quarry, cf. 
*Arókhov AcOyotos $. v. Laconia-Malea, p. 441.) Tamyne: Harpokr. 
S.V. Tapüvar modes rriv ev Eifoig. evrm xepa rJ "Eper] piéov al Tapivat, 
¿vÚa xai iepóv 'AmóAXovos. 

Attica: Athens, 7b, 17, 24, 34°, 48, 49, 54, 86, 87, 94 98, 99, 
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102, 123, 156, 208b, 211. 212, 2163, 218, 2224, 223, 236, 
237, 241, 2428, 253, 254, 259, 270, 274h. Paus. r. 28, 4 
Karafás: de ove és rj» káro móMw dAN Omov imo rà mporúdara, myH 
te údarós éstre kal mAgoiov 'AmóAAevos iepòv ev ornai. — Kpeovay 
de Guyarpi "EpeyOéws *ArróAhova evraiba ovyyevéoba vopilovar. — Cf. 
Eur. Zon 10: 

ob maid’ 'EpexÜéos Paos C(ev£ev ydpors 

Bia Kpéoveav, ¿vda mpooßdppovs mérpas 

HaAAddos in’ öyle Tis "A8nvaiev xOovos 

Maxpüs kaXosi yas varres "Ardidos. 


Cf. R. 1564, Eph. Arch. 1897, pp. 7-13, 87 (IL. iii. B), 
dedications by archons of Roman period: no. r . . . &eepoferíjoas 
"Amo ova. Ord Maxpats, (2) Tıßepios . . . ’AnoAovı ir " Akpaue Baci eis, 
(11)... rokepapxicas .. . ArróMhove “Yrroaxpaíe dveßnkev. Joint cult 
of Apollo and Artemis: vide Artemis, R. 19h. C. Z G. 2140, 
l. 32 (decree of the people) Boys» idpicacba TQ Te Aróňiov kal 
TQ dipo róv '"Pepaíev. Special cults of the hparpia, yévn, Ojpo. 
C. T. A. 2. 1653 iepóv ’ArddAwvos “EB8opeiov $parpías "Ayvıadav. Cf. 
1652, vide R. 54. Hesych. s. 2. Kuwida. yévos "Adnımaww, é£ où 
ó iepeus ToU Kuyvtou 'AmóAXovos. Suidas, s.v. Kuyfetos” "AmóAAev 
"Alfvyaw obtw Xeyónevos* . . . Üepévgs Tis Arroús rà Bpépn imó Kuväv 
dpracOjva (sense and structure defective) . .. rod xvutnOpod yàp 
aigÜouévovs kóvas xal mowiévas dvacócat Th pytpt dvopacónva: o» ev 
"Yunt dro ráv xwóv (quoted from Socrates epi emideron). 
Harpokrat. s. v. Kuvidar. AvkoUpyos . . . yévos éari map’ "AÓgvaíots of 
Kuvida. Photius, s.v. Kúvetos. Kparns év rà mep trav Alivyo 
Üvaiv oùto ypájer rò de Kuvgetóv éoru *ArróAAcovos iepóv* Kuvvetov 
TÓ ek rod Buvveioy yiwópevoy robro dé dore rò Buvyciov “Alnior kai 
viverar mpósolos peyidn. Taóúrm Š móMs els Ovoiav Karaxmpileı TÖ 
Aron + Kvrpelo. Cf. Geogr. Reg. p. 439, ‘ Corinth, * Temnos,’ 
P: 449, ? worship of Apollo Merayeirvios in the Diomeia, R. 
254: of Apollo sarpóes of the Elasidai, R. 54. Paus. 1. 37, 6 
fore de iepov dv d. xerar Anunrpos kal ris traidos dyákuara kai *AÓnvas 
n «ai "AmöAA@vos "AmoAAavı de ero On Hóvo rò e$ dpxis" KéQaXov 
Yap + + + peroieiv réws ev Onas peúyovra . . . dexarn de Vorepov yeveü 
XaAxivos kai Aatros drróyovot Kebakov mhevoayres és AeÀots zrovv Tov 
Gedy kúBobov eis "Abrvas. $8 out reevei GTa mpórov `AmdÀNÀA ont 
evravén rìs "Arrixos, ¿vda de Bosw eri tips YIS tpinpy Ócovoav. — yevo- 
Hévots Bè aúrois xarà rò Hosidov xadoúnevoy ¿pos Öpaxwv edavn movi 
ara rév bo)eóy ihr, kai "AmóAÀovi re Odovow év TG Xopío toro, kai 
vorepoy apas eMúvras és mv mów  deroUg ézoujravro 'Afgvatot. 


” 
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Inscription found in the vicinity of Agrai Arsov Pejvpaío, 
Eph. Arch. 1888, p. 200, later Roman period. Kolonos, 42^; 
Peiraeus, 216°. Phaleron: C. Z. A. r. 210 (circ. B. c. 428) temple- 
accounts ’AroAAwvos Ankiov Sadnpoi. Vide Delos, p. 443. Eleusis, 
157: C. Z. A. 3. 1203 iepeds "AmóANavos Kepkvovéos (very late), 
Hymettos, 28. ?Parnes: C. J. A. 2. 609 (324-3 B.C.) ró iepöv 
Tod "ArróMAcvos Tod Ilapynooíou (in the decree of the guild Eikadeis), 
Phlye, 17 ; Apollo A:wvweódoros: vide Artemis, R. 59 (joint-cult 
of Artemis and Apollo). Anaphlystos, 20. Acharnai, 482. 
Prasiai, 242f. Marathon, 156f, 2744 ; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, 
p. 217, Delphic decree in honour of the Tetrapolis for its devo- 
tion to Apollo Pythios, second century s.c. Oinoe, 156f. Spata 
inscription of archaic period AYKEIO. In the deme of the 
Plotheieis: C. Z. A. 2. 570 rà 'AmoAAórta, C. T. A, 2. 841 6 lepeds 
Tod ' AmóANavos Tod "Epifaaéov mpoayopever kal dmayopever Umep re éavroü 
kat tay Snporay kai rod Oguov rod 'AÓnvaiev py kómrew TÓ lepov ToU 
'ArróXhovos pyè dépev ña pndé xoópov(?) pnde dpóyave. Cf. 
Hesych. s. v. "Epwatevs (?)' 'AncAAov év vj ` Arruj. 

Oropos, 34b, 208°. Zoster (with Leto, Artemis, Athena): vide 
Athena, R. 89b. 

Aegina, 34, 145: Paus. 2. 30, I Nao de où wodd dMñkoy dpeotaxóres 
ó uév '"AmóAAevós ear, ó Se *Aprépidos, Atoviow de airav ó rpíros' 
"Addo. pev 8i) Eóavov yvuvóv ore réxvys THs Emixwpiov. 

Megara, 6, 7° 27h, 314, 49, 64, 97, 148, 227, 262. C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 
42 (inscription circ. 240 B. c. found at Megara) r$ "AróMom röv 
vaóv éregkeóogav, Paus. 1. 44, 14 (on the Corinthian border of 
the Megarid territory) 'AzóAXovos iepóv esri Aargov. 


Corinth, 1999. Plut. Vit. Aral. no. 40 ró rod "AmöAAwvos iepóv. Cí. 
Paus. 2. 3, 3 'AróMovos dyadpa mpós Tfj IHeprjvg kai mepiBodds éavw. 
Simonides, Æpigr. 164 (Bergk): 

Eöyxeo cois Sapo, Kirov, Beöv Sde xaptva: 
Anroidnv dyopns kaAlıyöpov mpúravu 


(referring to statue of Apollo in the market-place). C. Z. G. 1102 
"AmóAAavos Kuvvei(ov), Roman period, ? private dedication. 

Sikyon, 74, 27h, 115, 149, 222°, 225, 2641; Artemis, R. 79°. Paus. 
2. 7, 7 robs de dvOparous tods Ev rg Alytadeía voros éméAafe xai a às 
éxódevov of pávres "Andddova Dásaoda xai "Aprepiv. oi de maidas 
Era kal loas mapdévovs émi róv Züfav mrorapàüv ároaréAXovaw ixerevovras, 
ind rovrov di meaÜévras rods @eoús Paci és Thy róre axpdrodw cAGéiv. 
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xai 6 Tömos ¿va mpúrov dpixovro Ieifois rriv iepóv. rovras dé éouóra 

kal viv Er: motetrat, kal yap emt ror Zúdav (aci oi maióes rì opri ToU 

"AmöAA@vos, kai dyayóvres Bn robs Geods és rò Tis HerBoús Íepóv ad&is 

dzáyew és Tov vaóv act Tod "AmóAAevos . ., Tov Be Em ¿mod vady 

xai rò Gyahpa IIvdorAns avébnxev. Polyb. r7. 16 mentions rip 
. lepav xópav ro) 'AmóXAavos and röv 'AróMova rv epi rijv dyopáv. 


Kleonai, 211. 


Tenea: Paus. 2. 5, 4 oi è dvÜpemol bacu oi raórn Tpües elvai, alxuáhoro, 
de td 'EAMQvo» ék Tevédov yeyopevor évraida "Ayauéuvovos Qóvros 
oikeat Ka) dia roro Gedy pddiora "AróMova rubor. Cf. Strab. 
380 ý Tevéa cori koun ris Kopuñ(as dv Ú vo) Teveárov *ArróAAwvos 
iepov. 

Phlius: vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s. v. [Paus. 2. 13, 7]. 


Epidauros, 7°, 8%, 107, 142, 209, 216%. Apollo 'Yzaraios: Eph. Arch. 
1884, p. 24 'AróMiow [Yjraraío Habvavros xai Kopdows. Cf. 
Asklepios “Yrraraíos at Paros (from "Yzara, town of the Aineanes in 
South Thessaly: see Steph. Byz. s.v.). C. Z. G. 1174 [à modus] 
rév 'Emdaypiov rà "Amer, Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 1 (ritualistic 
inscription of last part of fifth century ».c. found at Hieró) 
[emi tod Bapod Tod) "AwédAwvos rudra Gúev kai xaddida rat Aarót kal 
Taprapırı dAXay, heprav r@ Qe kpibâv pedippvor Y, mupav hyudippvor, 
otvov ipíreav kai rocoxéXos rod Bods roù mpürov, rò Be drepov axéXos roi 
lapopvanoves Pepórdw, oU devrepov Bods rois dorBoís 8ópro rà axéAos . . . 
TG "Aookdam@ Giev Boiv Epoeva, xai ópováois Body ¿pueva, kat ópováais 
Boty Oéhetav, emi roô Bapod ro) 'AcakAgmioU Ovev ravra Kal kaAdiBu, 
dvÉévro rà “Agama Gepràv xpıday pedipuvov 2 rrupúv nuidiuuvoy 
otvov Jjuíreuv, oxédos ToU mpárov Bods mapÜcvro TQ ÜcQ ró Ò’ drepov rol 
lapousápoves Qepór0o. ib. 1901, p. 60, inscription found at 
Hieró, ?third century s.c., mentioning several mpófevor xai 
Geapadóxos roú  AmóANovos kai rob "Aakduprtog, 


Troezen, 38, 145, 273%. Schol, Hom. 27. 23. 346 rotrw de ('Apelow) 
drayovicápevos “HpaxAis mpòs Kúxvoy rop "Apes viüv xaO immoƏpopiay 
evinnoev ev TQ Tod IIayagaiov 'AsgóAAavog iep, 8 ¿ori mpós Tpoufmvi 
(? Train). 

Hermione, 15, 25, 143: vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Hermione, 
vol. 3, p. 370. 

Asine, 144. 


Argos, 7f, 27b, 480, 107, 141, 225, 273%; Artemis, R. 79%, 534. 
? Apollo Ankos: C. Z. G. 1152 (epitaph on ? priestess of Apollo) 
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méoe mpohurovoa . . . Mawio ixfiorov AnAilov iepéi|. Paus. 8. 46, 3 
1d de év rod ' AnóAAavós cote dvaxelpevoy Tod "HAelov, 

Kynuria, 146. (Hesych. s.v. Zereáras: 'AnóAov dv ”Apyer dd Tómou.) 

Laconia, 7 8, 27 f, 44, 87, 99, 140, 142, 220. Hesych. s.v. Oopárys* 
"AróM oy mapà Adkooı. Cf. Lycophr. 352 róv 6opatov IIr&ov 'Opirqv 
Ocóv. 562 Zxacr)s "Opxıeis TAdows, Schol. 25. Sxtaoris kai 
"Opxieds mapà Adxwow ó "Amóhev. Sparta, 27, 349, 140, 2164, 
231, 235: vide Hera, R. 5o*. Amyklai, 19, 45, 96, 246- 
252. "Thornax, 96 (Xen. Zell. 6. 5, 27 probably refers to shrine 
at Thornax) Geronthrai: C. 7. G. 1334 dvabépev eis rò iepüv 
Tob 'AmóAAevos. Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4530. Epidauros 
Limera, 220. Strab. 368 (near Minoa) rév pé» Aaxóvov rò 
Añktov iepóv "'AmóAAevos, Malea: Steph. Byz. s.v. Ajetos 6 
"AröAAwv év rë Ma) éa Aldo mpoaibpupévos erei. ‘Pravds "HAıarav Tpiro. 
Near Boiai: Paus. 3. 23, 2 xepíov èv öpoıs Botardv *ArróXAwvos p£v 
iepdv ort, "Emibrdiov pev óvopalópevov” rd yap rod "AmóANovos £óavov, Ó 
viv égriv évraióa, Ev Aj more (puro. 3. 23, 13 "AmdAAwvos vaós 
€» rj Botarüv dyopá Eori, kal érépabe "ArkAnmiov Kal Zapdmdds re xai 
"laudos, 

Gythion, 27b. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4567 tò iepòv rod 'AmóAkavos 
ToU mori rd "Ayopü. Paus. 3. 21, 8 'HpaxÀéa xal ’AröAAwva Úrep ToU 
Tpimodos és dyúva ¿Móvras, ås SmAAdynoay, perà THY Epw olkioa kowi 
Tiv médw kai £v rjj dyopa adicw ’AmöAAwvos kai “Hpaxhéovs ¿oriy 
dydApara, zÀgaiov de abrüv Aróvvaos. Oitylon, 27°; Kardamyle, 
27°; Selinus, 216°; Leuktra, 274. 

Messenia, 27 8, 144, 215, 263 b. 

Kyparissia : Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 70, Pl. xix. Apollo with 
branch and Iyre. 

Arcadia, 8b, 9, 13. Paus. 8. 37, 8 (in the temple of Pan near 
Lykosura) "AróAAwvós re xat 'A6qvás Eóava, Megalopolis, 48 5, 150, 
221%, 2308, On Mount Lykaion: Paus. 8. 38, 8 gore de ev rois 
mpas dvaroAäs ro) Spous [rob Avxaíov] "AmöAAwvos iepóv éxixAnoi Hap- 
pagiov. rievrat dé aid kal Ilúbiov svopa. äyovres de rà Ben xarà Eros 
Eopriw Obovoı pév év TÜ dyopá xámpov rà "AnöAlamı tH 'Emwxovpio (at 
Lykosura), Gúravres dé dvraiéa abrixa rà iepéiov un ard és rò pir 
Tod "AróAAavos ro) Happaviov oiv aUÀQ re kai mopm?j, kai rd Te unpía 
éxrepóvres kalovgı kai dh kal dvaMaovaty abrößı rou iepeíou rà pta. Phi- 
galeia, 213. Paus. 8. 30, 3 đyaàpa "AmöAwvos @édy dgiov péyedos pev 
és módas Bhdera, éxouicOn BE ¿< ris Pryahéwy avvréAeu és xónpov r MeydAg 
more. Cf. Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 104, Pl.v.v. Mantinea, 
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Apollo with Artemis and Leto : vide Artemis, R. 79 V. "AröAan ... 
xai ovpuáxov dexórav(early fifth century). Tegea, 48>, 147 : inscrip- 
tion found at Delphi belonging to the monument of the T'egeans' 
victory over the Lacedaemonians, fourth century B. c. : AZ. Mitth. 
14, p. 17 óð *Amoddov vag, rad dydApar’ Ewe drapxàs abróyBcv iepás 
Aads dm’ "Apka8ías. Cf. Paus. 10. 9, 5. Pheneos, 151. Lycophr. 
562 Exwaorás = Apollo, Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Exwás* xópa "Apradias xai 
Skudrys Tò ¿Ouxóv. Lt. Mag. s.v. KuMMjwos Kvddqun de *Apradias, iepdy 
*Eppo9 at 'ArródAovos. Trapezus: Paus.8. 31, 5 (before the entrance 
to the temple of Aphrodite at Megalopolis) £óavá éerw apxata, "Hpa 
xal 'AmóAAev re Kat Movoar' Tavra Komiodnvai bacu ex  TparreQoUvros, 
Thelpusa: Paus. 8. 25, 11 ó de Aádwv rhs '"Epwvos ró lepóv dro- 
Nerdy Ev dpuarepa mapéfewus Ev dptotepG pév Tod 'AmóAAewos ToU 
"Oykeiérov ràv vaóv. Kaphyai: Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 104 (Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. T. xvii) * Apollo, naked, facing, holds in right 
hand, branch: in left, which rests on tripod, a scroll.’ Æ. Sept. 
Sev. Orchomenos: 74. p. 100 * Apollo in long drapery leaning 
on tripod. Æ. Sept. Sev. Pallantion: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelo- 
ponnese, 192 ‘Head of Apollo r. laur., fourth century p.c. 


Elis, 210. Olympia, 41: vide Artemis, R. 79^. Paus. 5. 14, 8 perà 
totrov 'AgóAAewos xai “Epuod Bopds éorw Ev xowó. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 32 P. (from Polemon) oida xai röv map’ "Hheloss Tipo- 
pevov óyrodiéyov ' Am ova. 


Achaia, Aigeira: Paus. 7. 26, 6 ¿ori de xai 'AmóXAwvos iepòv és rà 
padiora dpxaiov, Tó Te lepóy aùrò kal ómóca Ev rois deroig — dpxaiov de 
xai rod Geou ro £oavov, yuuvós, neyedeı péyas” roy dé moujcavra de eiyev 
obdeis Tay emyopiov eimeiv . . . 'AakAgmio? de dydApara ópÜá ¿ori 
ev vag xai Zapamıdos érépwb: kai ”Iciðos, Mov xai rara IlevreAgaíov. 
Patrai, 13, 53, 230 b. Rev. des Études Grecques, 1897, p. 285, 
inscription containing the y$«epa in honour of the arbitrators 
between Demetrias and rò xowóv röv Mayvjrev, to be placed in 
Patrai eis rj» dyopav mapa tov 'AmóAAeva Q third century B. c). 
Paus. 7. 21, 10 ¿ori de xai dyáduara ro) Auuévos éyyvráro XaAkoU 
memompeva “Apews, ró de 'AnóAAavos , . . Eats dé ohiri kal dÀgos. éri 
QaÀdcon . . . év rovro rà ddoet xal yao) Bear, "AmöAAwvos, ó de Appo- 
dirgs* meroinra Mov xai rovrois rà dyaAuara. Pellene, 2654. Cf. 
Brit, Mus, Cat. * Peloponnese, Pl. vi. ro, 11, coin-types, ? third 
century B.C., head of Apollo, laurel crown, lyre, tripod. 


Apollo-cults on the Islands. 


The Cyclades: Delos, 2, 7b, 14. 55. 75, 108, 158, 218, 225, 241®, 


nm se 
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242, 260, 263, 274, 276, 280; Artemis, 79%. Sandwich-stone 
at Cambridge found near the Ilissos (? on the site of the Pythion), 
giving account of the administration of the Delian temple by the 
Amphictyones of Athens, p.c. 377-374 (C. Z. A. 2. 814; C.L.G. 
158; Hicks’ Manual, p. 142). Frag. A, l. 1 ráde ¿mpatav Appi- 
krúoves *A6nvalov dad Kaddéov äpxovros: l II aide rõv móAewv Tov 
rökov dméüocav, Muxdémot . . . Suptor . . . Theor... Kelot , . . Bepi- 
dar... Sipmor.. . Ira... (Hápio . . . Olvaío e£ "Iápov. .. 
Oeppaiot ¿£ "Ikápov . ..: l. 15 olðe rà» iDuorüv rod Tókov dméÜocav: 
l 31 dad rovrov Tode droby orégavos dpwréiov ro Oe Tpimodes 
mKnTnpta ros Xopois . .. dpxebeúpors . .. eis kopy Tov Oewpav xai 
TG» xopüv . . . apıdpös Body rav els riv éoprjv dvndévrev; Frag. b, 
ll. 9-14 Toiode edaveisanev emi rais adrais auvÖnkars, kaÜámep of Act 
ra iepà xpnpara rod ’AmddAwvos Tod AgMov dedavero pévos eloi: 11, 23-26 
pirÜóceis repevav . . . picOdces olkiàv: |. 26 did rovrov rade dynkó0n 

. . és Íepà rà Kara uva Kal novaıns Ôa .. . rò rerxiov dvorxodopioas 
. + +. Aphexrioow '"Adnvaiov és ramırmdea kal ypapparei Kal bmoypan- 
paret . . .'Apdukrionw 'Avdpiov. Frag. a. B, ll. 6-10 aide ràv molar 
Tov Tókov oúx drrédovav . . . Nafıo . . ."Avdpios . . . Kapvorior: ll. 20-24 
ode SAov Anriov doeBe(as . . . ríunpa ro émuyeypappéyov kai deupuyia, 
Öri kai ¿k Tod iepod rod 'AmóAAewos Tod Andiou Fyov rois *Appirrvovas 
xdi Zrumrov: ll. 31-40 olkiar dv Afo iepa 'AmóAAevos ... oikia ev 
Kohovó . .. rà xepapeia. C. I. A. 2. 985 [6 dpxi&éopos rov dv Ani 
djguov rod "AÉgvaterv ó kexeiporovgpévos ëm Thv e£umootolAjv av Ócopóv 
tov dmayóvrev ras dmalpxas rìs mpór]s évveernpidos "Emwpárns "Em- 
otpdrov . . . dvéypay ev àv iepéov Kal dpxóvrav ràs drrapxás rà "Addu 
76 IIvéío (list of contributions of Delian priests and Athenian and 
Delian magistrates to Apollo Pythios: Koehler’s emendations are 


probable : he compares C. 7. A. 2. 588). 


Later revival of Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 187, inscription 


second century A.D. ¿rempay oi Keloı rjv dwdernida Bourpwporv 
Tadpov dveveóravró re rà märpıa mávra da TOP [Oempov]. Cult-asso- 
ciation of Artemis Apollo Leto. Cf. R. 2634. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1879, p. 379 Mndeov Mndeiov Metpatéa ó marjp kai ñ pimp 
. «+ Önktaornv yevópevor ' AróAAoyt *Aprépid: Arroz. Harpokr. s. v. 
AqMacrai* of els AjÀov e£eAdövres Ocwpoi. Athenae. 234* ev de 
Tois xipBeot rois mepi rà» Önkarrar ovres yéyparta ‘ra TO 
Küjpuke èk ToU yévous Tov Knpúko» ToU Ts puornpuóridos. Tovrous 
BE mapaoıreiv èv r$ Andie Enavröv. Dittenb. Syll. 244, 245, 
dedications to the three deities at the end oí the Ptolemaic 
period. Cf. C. 7. G. 2282 ó djpos ó 'AÓqralev Kai oi Thy vioov katoi- 


^ 
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kodvres Adrorpdropa Kaivapa Beov 'lovAíov vió», ArróNkcove, *Aprépide, 
Agro (circ. B. c. 27) (separate shrine of Leto at Delos: Arist. 7h. 
Eudem. p. 1214, a. I ó pév Ev Andy mapa ro be Thy abri» yvouny 
droprvápevos avvéypavrev ér rò HpomvAaov rob Ayroov). 

Paros, 7h, 161,2418. Hesych. s. v. IIaemápios* ó 'AmóÀAov" mapa Hapioıs 
xai Hepyapnvois from maomápy — TaurdáÀ, * meal, so Wernicke, Pauli- 
Wissowa, Lexikon, s. v. Apollon, p. 63. (C. Z, G. add. 2384? 
Gpos xeplou lego? "AmoAAwvos Arkiov (third century s. c.) 

Naxos, 11, 12. Bergk, Frag. Lyr. Gr. ii, p. 501 (Ananius, Frag. 1) 
“Aroddov dc mou Ajo fj Uday Exes fj Nátov ñ MiAnrov fj Óeigv KAdpov. 
Plut 254 F Aor» éxadeiro ró xopiov (in Naxos). Inscription 
found in Naxos near unfinished colossus of Apollo ópos xepíov 
iepod "AmöAAwvos : Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 3, p. 27. 


los, 219. Ross, Inscript. Inédites, 95, 96, 317, 318 (decrees of mpogevia) 
dvaypáNras els rà iepöv rod ‘ArédAwvos ro) Hv6iov. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1904, PP. 312, 314, 322. 

Sikinos, 163. 


Thera, 27k, 34f, 489, 164, 2168. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 11 IeporAns dei 
rods èx AakeDa(povos Andou adri» xabepaoa. C. Z. G. Mar. Ag. 
3- 356, very archaic inscription referring to Apollo. 


Astypalaia: C, Z, G. Mar. Aeg. 3. 185, private dedication to Apollo. 
Anaphe, 29, 165. 


Amorgos, 7b, 51,162. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 440 dvaypayaı [rò Yý- 
opa] eis tò iepöv roù "AmóAXavos rod AyMov. Bull, Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p. 291 (public accounts second century B. C.) és 6veiav rà *ArróMMowe 
kai Tj "Aprepibı. 

Siphnos: Paus. ro. 11, 2 (at Delphi) éroión de xai id Zijvíov é 
airía rode Ónaavpós. Zubvlos ñ vijoos xpvood péradda fjveyke kal adrods 
Tv mpooıdyrav éxéAevaev ó 0eàç dmojépew Sexdrnv és Acñqoús* of de Tov 
8ncavpóv wrodaunsavro xai dwéjepov rjv dexärnv, Cf. Herod. 3. 57- 
Hesych. s. v. "Eveypos" "Ardddov év Ziro. Cf, Head, Hist. Num. 
p- 419 archaic coin-types of Apollo. 

Kythnos: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Crete? Pl. xxii. 20-22, laureate head of 
Apollo second century s. c. 

Keos, 9, 160. C. 7. G. 2353, 2357, decrees of fourth century B. c. 
placed in rò íepóv roù "AmóAÀevos at Karthaia the chief town. 
Cf. Eph. Arch. 1898, p. 246, inscription of (?) third century B.C. 
mentioning the temple. Athenae. p. 456 f èv rü KapOaiq . . . eva 


e 
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TÓ xopmyeiov ävo mpös "AmöNiwvos iep@ où paxpav ris Gahárras. Pind, 
Isth. 1. 7 röv ákcipekónay Boißoy xopevav év Kéo dpdupóra atv rovriots 
avdpdow. Strab. 487 gore de kal mpós 7 Kopnoia SutwBatoy ' AzróNÀoyoç 
iepöv kal mpós Tlomeoen. 

Andros: AZ. Mitth. 1876, p. 236, inscription second century s. c. 
mentioning rò iepòv rod 'AróMovos. 


Tenos: C. 7. G. 2334, public decree to be placed in the temple of 
Apollo at Delos. 


Mykonos, 253, 269b. 
Islands of the North Aegean. 


Thasos, 21, 169, 2748. Ath. Mitth. 1897, pp. 125, 126, inscription 
? of early fourth century B. c. rövde ipa rà xpópara ro|0] "AmöAAwvos. 

Imbros: Head, Hist. Num. p. 226, coin-legend of Apollo Moven- 
yérns. 

Lemnos, 273°. 

Tenedos: Strab. 380 boret avyyéved ris elvas Tevedioıs mpós roúrous [robs 
Teveáras] . . . ral 7 *ArróMiovos de rin map  dpQorépois ópoía osa 
&dooı od cgwpà onpeia. 604 [TéveBos Eyer] iepóv rot Spuvbéws *Arról- 
Awvos, kaÜárep ral 6 rroujrie paprupei * Tevéloió re ihe dvanaeıs, ZuwBev. 
Cf. Tenea, p. 440. 

Lesbos, 7i, 11 (Mitylene), 41, 182, 192 : vide Dionysos, R. 49. Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Maddes* "'AmóÀÀAev Ev Acaßo, kai ó rómos roù iepoU 
MaMéeas, Thuc. 3. 3 éogyyéMÓg . . . ós ein "Amöllmvos MaAderros 
To ris máeus éoprñ, ev 5 mandnnel MuriAnvaio: éoprátove. C. Z, G. 
Mar. Aeg. 2. 484 (inscription of late period found near 
Mitylene) râs re "Aprepıdos kai "AmóXAovos MaAdevros dpxíxopov kai 
lepoxápuka rÓv yepéav. 2. 519 Tov Tay pehav momriv kai mpopyryy rov 
Zpwdcos (Roman period). Antig. Caryst. 17 Mupaidos 8¿ ó Aéaflios 
de r@ õpe nei Aererópvo iepòv "AmöAAwvos elvat xal np&ov Aemerúpvou. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. “Exarévegoor otros mept ri» Acoßov voia K, ds 
ZrpáBav, mapà riv "Exaror roy ‘Ardovo rurar yàp #adópos év 
roís rómos" Spivðeùs Kıkkatos l'pvvevs. 

Chios, 6, 348, 59, 170; Artemis, R. 79%. Hesych. s.v. asoior 
’AröMar .. . mapà Xios oro Aéyerm. Strab. 645 (in Chios) etra 
Dáva: Muhv Babds xai peùs "AmóANovos xai daos qotrikov. Dittenb. 
Syll. 370, 1. 79 [tepnreial 'AnóAAovos év Koidors (cf. Herod. 6. 26 ev 
Koldoto+ raheopévoro: Tis Xins xópns) inscription third century p. c. 
found at Erythrai. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 231, inscription 
concerning boundaries mentioning +ó Ankıov. 
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South Aegean. 

Samos, 21, 171, 268. 

Kalymna, 7k, 272, 70. Paton and Hicks, no. 60 ’AröAAwvı Aa) (eo Kadvpvas 
pedéorre xara xpnondv Ardupéws (first century B.c.). Cf. Newton, 
Anc. Inscr. Brit. Mus. 238. Steph. Byz. s. v. KáAvüva: Kakvöveis 
ó ' AmóAA ov. 

Kos, 16%, 27i, 168%, 221 (Apollo Adios), 2335, 240, 255. Paton and 
Hicks, no. 125 Eiprvaios . . . Edáparo» . . . leparevravra "AmöAAwvos 
Aakiov kal Atós IIouéos kai *Adúvas kai duddexa Ücàv kai povapxtjsavra, 
Geois. 367 (at Halasarna) ofe raís dais ais nereorı r&v iepóv 
’AmöAAwvos kai ‘Hpaxdeis Ev “Adodpva amoypabeodar robs peréxovras 
ToU iepod . . . l. 44 das de pndéva Aaby å dmoypadá, roi vamotot rois 
*Hparkeiois erei ka péAAwvte kMveaOat roi puhéra: mpokapvaaóvro dro- 
ypadeodaı xarà rà mpoyeypapuéva. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 198 
ó dapos ó ‘Adacapuray "Apre . . . on the same stone another 
inscription [ó 3eiva] IIvdorAkovs "Amon ka TQ ddup. *Amédrav 
Iló£ts in Kos: Schol. Theocr. 7. 130 Wvéa, Önpos ris Kô., . of de 
rómov, év $ iepòv " AnóANovos, dd’ ob Iúgios Myerat. 

Nisyros, 27%. C. Z. G. Mar. Aeg. 3. 92 èv TG lep@ rod "AmöAAwvos rob 
AaMov (doubtful restoration). Ath. Mitth. 1892, p. 198 Mnvoparns 
- + + Bpupvaios "AmdAAwvı Neoupetry 'Emifavei exo (? title derived from 
Nisyros). 

er C. I. G. Mar. Aeg. 3. 2' AmóNNovos AaMov'Aprájtros Marods, Cf. 

. 166. 


Telos, 167. 

Rhodes, 23, 27!, 311, 95, 168, 217, 218, 221. Athenae. 74 f. Pdu- 
eros Ev T mep ry dy ‘Péde Zuwbiov, Cf. Zuiv(tos, Rhodian month 
inscribed on Rhodian amphorae, 4/4. Mitth. 1896, p. 133: vide 
Aeolis, p. 448. Diod. Sic. 5. 55 mapa Awdios `AmóN Nova TeAxiviov. 
Macrob. r. 17, 35 Camirienses qui sacram soli incolunt insulam 
*Aetyevéry ' Amos. immolant. Steph. Byz. s. v. ’I£iar xepíov 
tis 'Pódov dro 'I£oU Auiévos* kai “Igtos " AmdAAov : cf. P- 449 (Knidos). 

Megiste (small island near Lycia belonging to Rhodes): C.Z.G. 
4301P 'Emordra: Aloxivas . . . " AmÓAAort Meyıorei. 

Karpathos: C. Z. G. Mar. deg. 1. 977,1. 35 ¿y Kaprádo dv rà iepĝ Tov 
"AmoAAwvos. 

Crete, 27^, 33, 99, 111, 193: vide Zeus, R. 157k. Allaria: C. Z. G. 
2557, decree of the Cretan "Allapıorar, dvaypayarrwy €s TÒ lepóv to? 
AróMovos. Dreros, 159. Elyros: Paus. 10. 16, 5. Cf. Steph. 


” 
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Byz. s. v. Tappa’ nóis Kpyrns ev 7 Tappatos ’Amd\Awy reparar, Knossos, 
159. Gortys, 159. Ath. Mitth. 1884, 376 (Gortynian in- 
scription, col. 3, 1. 6) yuvaixa dropóva: trav "Apregw map’ "ApókNatov 
nap ráv Tofíav. Hierapytna, 159; cf. Zeus, R. 157*. Latos, 34*. 
Lyttos, 87. Olus, 348, 87. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 235 tóv 
dveönre vaóv BoíBw ydpw *Hpika vios Aapoxápgs Oúnas ikarı Kal dio 
Bots. Priansos: R. 139. Schol Nik. Z7er/ac. 316 "Qpuos 
"AmóAXovos mölıs Eotıw Ev Kpnrn, Evda kai mó£os moAAN yiverar Kat ded 
Touro 'Opíikcov adróy Emwvöpacev. Stadiasm. Mar. Aeg. $ 336 Apollo- 
temple in island off Phalasarna. 


Apollo on coins of Crete: Brit. Mus. Cat. * Crete? Aptera, Pl. ii. 9 
(second century B. c.) seated on rock, holding out patera in right, 
left arm on lyre. Axos, Pl. iii. 15; xiv. 11 (fourth century s.c.) 
laureate head, tripod on reverse,  Chersonnesos, Pl. iv. r (fourth 
century s. c.) seated on netted omphalus with lyre. Kydonia, 
p. 39, laureate head. Eleutherna, PI. viii; type of Apollo as hunter 
holding stone and bow, cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 393. Lappa, 
Pl. xiii. 9, 11 (second century B. c.) laureate head on obverse, 
Apollo with lyre on reverse. Praisos, Pl. xvii. 10; xviii. 2 laureate 
head on obverse, goat's head on reverse.  Rhithymnia, Pl. xix. 8 
laureate head on obverse, youth holding bow and stone on reverse. 


Cyprus, 4, 10, 23, 274, 275%. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr.no. 59, bilingual 
in British Museum from Idalion, rò» avöpıdvrav rövde xaréoracey ó 
Fáva£ .. . 7G Anov và "AuurAo. Meister, Griech. Dialect, 2, 
p. 171 *Avépids . . . ròv orev "Aypdompos . . . TH "Andon rÊ 
*Ahaotdra, 1b. p. 170 röv dvöpidvrav róv|vju Boxe... TH Op rà 
"Arreídovs rÊ “Edeira. Collitz, op. cit. no. 120 (near Pyla), inscrip- 
tion on altar Ta rà 'Amó)A ont rà Mayıpio Opeßnke. 


Coast of Asia Minor (exclusive of the Euxine). 

Chalkedon, 172, 194. Myrleia(Apameia): Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus, 
&c.: coin-types, third and first century s.c. laureate head of 
Apollo, Pl. xxv. 5, 7. Kios, fourth, third, and second century 
B.C., laureate head of Apollo, 7. Pl. xxviii. 7, 8, 9, 11, p. 132. 
On the Bosporos near the entrance of the Euxine, Dionys. 
Byzant. Anapl. fr. 74 succedunt arae Apollinis et Matris Deum 
(from the versio Gilliana). Gulf of Astakos, 172. Kyzikos, 35. 
Hekataios: Müller, F. A. G. 202 Képa rà» 'Ala(óvew ey ols 
’AmöMav rurar kai páduora Kai thy Eopelar (?) r@v Kvguegvav : leg. 

Cf. Strab. 551. Aristid. 1, p. 383 


xarà thy epopiay r@v Kv(wgràv. 
. rüavrrs de eK Tov vos 


th 8€ mode ravrn kai dpxnyerns PAröllov .. 
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airds yeyovev olkıorns. Parion, 373, 195. Lampsakos: Brit. Mus. 
Cat. * Mysia, Pl. xix. 12, laureate head of Apollo, fourth century 
B.c. Priapos: ¿22 Pl. xxxv. 4-6. Schol Lykophr. 29 xpnee 
[Aap8ávo] ó Tipiyralos 'AróMo», 


Aeolis, 23. Apollo Zjwéeós on the coast-land opposite Tenedos 


(vide Tenedos, p. 445): Strab. 604 èw de vj Xpton ratry 
kai rà rod XyiwÜéos 'AmóAAevós Earıv iepóv, kal rò ovpBorov TÓ Tip 
erupörnra Tod óvónaros čov, ó pis, Úróxerra: r rrodi rod £oávov 
Zxóra 8 éoriv ¿pya rod Ilapiov. . . . Hpaxkeidns 8° ó Hovrırds mAnÖVorrds 
pno: rods púas mepi rò iepòv vonodnvai re fepods xai rò Edavov oUro 
karagkevacÜrjva. Beßnkös ëm rà pul. moddaxou 8 cori rò rod Spivbéws 
óvopa' kai yàp epi abr]v rj» “Apafiróv yapis rod xarà rò iepóv 
SpuvOiov óo rómo: xalovvrar ZyuívÜi' kai Äio Ö é TQ mAgoíov 
Aapigaíg kai èv r Tapuy Y Zort xoptov rà SpivOia kaXobpevov kai ev 
*PéSq@ xai ev Aivüo xai Groh Be mavrayoi* KaÀoUc: de viv rò iepòv 
Zpivdiov. Schol. Hom. 7]. 1. 39 èv Xpúoy . . Kpivis res fepeds Rv ro? 
rei "AmóANovos* rovro dpyobels ó Ocds Emempev abro) rois dypois púas 
» » + BovAnbeis de more ó Beds abrà xaraddayivar mpós “Opdqv ròv dpyi- 
BovröAov atrod mapeyévero, map’ à £eviodeis 5 beds Umeoxero rev kakv 
droMMátew, kai 8) mapaxprua rofeúcas rods pis BiépOeipe. . . . od yevo- 
pévov ó Kpivis iepóv iüpvcaro r@ des, Euiwbéa abróv mpocayopeúcas, 
eredi) Kara rjv éyyópioy abrav Buiderroy of pies apivdor kahoúvrat. ñ 
igropia mapa Moképov, ¿Años 8€ obras re Kpjres .. . &krırav kei mó 
fvrwa ékákecav ZpuQ(av of yàp Kpijres rods púas opivOovs kakovar. 
Ael Nat. An. 12. 5 of rjv “Apaferóv THs Tpwádos karowoUvres piv 
ceéBovav evOev vot kai rov "ArrólAw Tv map’ avrois tıpópevov TpivOcov 
xadodoí ago, čr yap xai robs Alohéas kal tods a pens roy piv 
mpocayopevew auivdov . . . kai rpépovrat pèv ev TO Zyuvdeio pes ridacol 
Önpocias rpodàs Aaußdvovres, bro de TÔ Bop bwAevovsı Aevkot, kai 
Tapà T Tpirod Tod "AndAAwvos & EOTNKE pis, Inscription from the 
Troad: C. T. G. 3577 (private dedication, late period) Spud 
"Amdo Kah EL Zorn. At Killa, in the Gulf of 
Adramyttion : Strab. | P 612 év & rj "Adpapurryvi dore kai ñ Xpüca 
Kai y Kia’ mÀgatov ody rìs Onßns Erı viv, Kidda vis rómos Méyeras ev 
@ Kılkaiov 'AmóAÀavos Zozu lepóv. .. . nol de Adns ó KoXovaeis ev 
KoAwvais, iüpvOrva TrpGrov tid av Ex rhs "EAAddos mAevaávro» AloÀéov 
TÒ tov KiÀAAatov 'AmóAAcwos | iepóv" xai ev Xpton de Myovs. KiAAatov 
"AnmoAAova Bpvodaı, nov etre ràv abróv TQ Zpwder db € bann 'H de 
Xpúva emi @addrry moAixviov $v éxov Mpéva . . . ¿vraióa È Av kai ro 
iepdv rod ZjuvÜéos 'AmóAAewos Kal y XKpuonis" jpnperar de viv rò 
xopiov redéas’ eis de thy viv Xpúsav rjv xara “Apatiróv pebidpurat 
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To iepóv (cf. R. 71). za. pp. 618-619 mapa rácav rij» mapaMav raúrn» 
ó "AmóÀAXev ékreripzrat péxpt Tevedov Spwbeds y KıAdatos kakoúpevos $ 
Tpuveds Ü jyrıwa dAXqv Eemwvuplav &xav: vide Keos, p. 444. 


Abydos: head of Apollo on coins from 411 s.c. onwards: Brit. Mus. 
Cat. * Troas; Pl. L. Gargara, Pl. x. 5 (laureate head, circ. 400 
B.c.). Gentinos, Pl. x. ro (laureate, fourth century) Kebren, 
Pl. viii. 19 (laureate, circ. 400 B. c.). 


Ilium, 63: coin-type of Apollo "Exeros (Roman), Brit. Mus. Cat. 
* Troas, p. xxvii. 


The Troad, 173, 176. Strab. 598 rò rmediov y Oúpßpa xai 6 de abro) 
péov morapòs ƏónBpuos, EuBaAAwv eis róv Sxápavüpor karà rà Ovpßpaiov 
'AmóXAevos iepóv, rod de vor "IAlov xui mevrjkovra oradlovs biegen 
Steph. Byz. Fépyes" Hódis Tpoías...€v de rà iep rod Tepy:Biov 
'"AmóAAevos XigóAAgs Paciv elvas rájov. Gryneion, near Myrina, 
197; Aigai, 107; Myrina, 26, 107. Kyme: Plin. Vat. Hist. 
34. 8 quale est in templo Apollinis Palatini, quod Alexander 
Magnus Thebarum expugnatione captum in Cyme dicaverat eidem 
deo. ?Panormos, in Mysia: C. Z. G. 3699, list of dedicators, 
"AmóAAer: kal >Aprépidio xapioripiov (early Roman) Atarneus: 
Brit. Mus. Cat, * Mysia} Pl. iii. 1, laureate head of Apollo, 
third century p.c. Temnos, on the river Hermos : Polyb. 32. 25 
TÓ ToU kvvíov "AzóAAewos répevos, ro? epi Tipvor, où póvov eovAncer, 
GAG kai rà rupi KépOeipe. 

Tonia, 175; Leuke, 272; Smyrna, 41, 87; Klazomenai, 41, 272; 
Erythrai, 71, 65, 87, 100. Dittenb. Syll. 370, l. 104 "AmöAAwvos 
dv SaBnpidass. Teos, 46: C. 7. G. 3060, inscription mentioning 
và iepóv rod ’AndAAwvos, Kolophon, 199, 268°. Konon 38, 
?cult of Apollo Turareis, the god of vultures, near Ephesos. 
Ephesos, 36, 175, 244; in village of Adpwa, near Tmolos, iepov 
'AmóAAevos Aapionvod, Strab. 620. Priene, 6; Miletos and 
Branchidai, 7m, 34k, 58, 175, 200 (oracle at Didyma), 218, 243, 
260, 2734, 279. Hesych. s.v. tios” ’ArdAAav dv Marg: vide 
p. 452, s. v. Naukratis. 


Caria, 176. lasos: Hell. Journ. 1887, pp. 98. 10r (inscriptions of 
second century B. C.) éri orebavgbopov ’AmöAAwvos. 

Doris. Myndos: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3661 "AroMavieıa év Mg. 

Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 280 ro 04 "pov 

Kupsiooei "AnóAAori. Halikarnassos, 48f, 68. Dittenb. Sy. 6 

vide émpiavro mapa rod "AmöAAwvos xai rijs "A@nvains kai Ilap@£vou yeas 


Knidos, 27". Apollo 


Apollo Kopvicceús : 


= DM 
xai oikias ràv 0beikóyrov rois Beoís rovro. 


FARNELL. IV Gg a 
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Tpiómios : Herod. 1. 144 oi èk ras IlevramóMos viv xópns Aopiées, 
wpórepov de 'EfamóAtos tis avris xópns Kakeouevns, Guidoooyra àv 
undanous erdefacdaı Tav mpocoikev Aopiéev és rò Tprorrixón ipóv Gad 
Kai opéo» ayróv tods nepi TO ipóv ávopnoavras E&erAnioav rìs weroyns. 
€v yàp rà dyúvi rod Tpıomiov "AmóAAavos Eriderav ró rráñas Tpimodas 
xaAkéovs rogi pixGoe kai roÚrous xpijv Tos Aaußavovras ex roU ipod pù 
eképew, GAN aŭro? dvarıdevan TG Oem. drp dv “Adurapunoceós, . . . 
viırnoas Tov yónov kargAóygae . . . Oia TavTyy Thy alrinv al mevre TOMES, 
Aivdos, xai "IjAvoaós Te kai Kdpetpos, kai Kös re kal Kvidos, e&erAnioav ris 
` neroxns Tiv Exrny modu "Akıkapvnooöv. Schol. (Theocr. 17. 69 (from 
Aristides mepi Kvidov) y rv Aopiéov mevrámoMs, Aivdos, "AAvaos, 
Kápeipos, Kas, Kvidos" äyeraı de kon imo rà» Aopiéov dyav Ev Tpióro, 
NpQais, *AmóNA ore IIocciüàyt, 


Telmessos, 67, 202. 


Patara, 31, 201, 277. Clem. Alex. Profr. 41 rà èr Hardpoıs rijs Auxías 
dyáluara Ais kai Andoros, à Deidias mádiv éxeiva rà dyáMuara 
xaÜümep tods Aéovras roùs civ abrois dvakeiuévovs elpyagrav. el dé, Qç 
Qasi rwes, Bpvá£ios jv rexun, ob Bapépoua. Kyaneai, 203 ; Sura, 
204 (Lycia). 

Attaleia in Pamphylia, 65. Side, 177. C. Z G. 4352 émreXoürros 
@éuu HanbvAaryv Tounataveiov émBaripiov Qeóv *AÓgvàs kat Amdddovos. 
Cf. 4353-6 (Boeckh explains this as festival of the &mönpia of 
the deities called after the founder Tuesianos). 


Cilicia, 54, 178, 205. Head, Hist. Num. P. 603, on coins of Hiero- 
polis: head of Apollo. Soli: vide Brit. Mus. Cat. * Lykaonta, 
P. Ixxv, 25. cxxvii Issos. Koropissos, 74. p. 65; Lamos, 2. p. xl; 
Lyrbe, 22. p. 93; Anazarbos, p. 38; Epiphaneia, p. 77 ; Kelenderis, 
Pp. 57-58; Anemurion, p. xl; Selinus, p. xxxviii, 


Tarsos, 425, 54, 70. 


Antioch. Daphne, 206. Strab. 750 trépxetrat de rerrapúrovra radios 
7 Addn, karowía perpía, péya de xai ovupeges ¿Acos Ödtappeöpevov 
Tyyaíors Údaciv, dv Héro de dovhov répevos kal veòs 'AgóAAowos Kal 
'ApréjuBos ¿yrabda i mavnyypilew “os roig *Avrioxedos xdi rois 
darvyeiroov kúxkos ÔÈ rod dÀcovs Gyðońkovra ordo, Seleukia, in 
Pieria: C. Z. G. 4458 iepeis. .. ' Ard) Qos égi Adgvy ... " AmóA avos 
Zeriüpos kai "Avrıdyov deoü. 


Tyre, 37°. "ArólAov Bihakefavdpos : Diod. Sic. 17, 41-42, 46. 


Asia Minor Interior. Bithynia, 172. ? At Nikaia thiasos-worship of 


ae — I. . . _ 
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Apollo and Cybele: Conze, Lesbos, Taf. 19 oi ñuacirar kai Gacirides 
¿orepávora» Srparovicny ' . . lepwrevcacay . . , Mytpi KvféAg ral 
"ArróMove, Pearly imperial period. ?At Krateia: Arch. Zeit. 
1874, p. 163 Mnrpoddyns "AroAAwviov "AróMon Kpareavo ebynv. Cf. 
Ath. Mitlh. 1905, p. 329 Thavxias 'AnóAÀert Kpareavó ebxrv on 
relief with Apollo Kitharoedos and ram-offering. ? Title drawn 
from the Bithynian Krateia. 


Mysia, 173 (Zeleia), 174. Apollonia ad Rhyndacum : Brit, Mus. Car. 
* Mysia, Coin Plate ii. 9 Apollo seated on omphalos; Gambreion, 
20. Pl. xv. 


Pergamon (vide Paros, p. 444): ch. Mitth. 1899, p. 213 ó apxıe- 
peùs tod Taponvod "AmóAMevos. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 165 


imép Baoıkews Edpévous Xerüpos . . . Atódwpos "Appıdalov Ad Zornps 
kai 'AÓgvai Nixydópor rù "ArróMom. Cf, Ath. Mitth. 1902, 
p. 102. 


Lydia, 2089; Thyateira, 31*. Artemid. 2. 7o (Hercher, p. 168) rv 
AaAtatov "AmóXAava ôv Miornv xadodper (from Daldis, a town of 
Lydia). Magnesia on Sipylon, 87. Inscription found in valley 
of the Kaystros near Theira Tepevovros . . . év "AnddAwvos, Rev. 
d. Études Gr. 1899, p. 384. 


Caria. Tralles, 31h, 175; Magnesia on the Maiander, 3, 75, 175, 
198, 224, 225, 2744; Alabanda, g3. Head, Hist. Num. p. 519 
"Ander Kioows “holding raven and bow with ram at his feet, 
coin-legend of Roman period. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 239, 
Amphictyonic decree found at Delphi, 8e85x Oat droxpivacda aire 
drt TO Kowöv Trav 'Audukrióvov trap pev wédw ràv 'Avrioxéov kai Tay 
xópav dvadeıvücı ovdov kai iepàv rod Ards Xpvaaopéos kai "AmiAAwvos 
"Icorluov (end of third century B. c.) (Holleaux, in Rev. d. Etudes 
Gr. 1899, pp. 384-385, argues that the city is Alabanda: cf. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 'AMáfavàa' modus Kapías, 7 more "Ayrióxeta.) Chalketor: 
Hell. Journ, 1896, p. 228, inscription of Greek period, Bedöxda: 
Xadxnropedow dvaypayaı ró Yidıopa Tode Ev TO iepó Tov anaes, 
Amyzon : Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 231 rö lepöv rod 'AmóAAevos xal 
rìs "Apréjidos, mentioned in a letter of Bauiheis 'Avríoxos, Pytho- 
polis, 176. Stratonikeia: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p- 346, decree 
of the xowdy Ilavapepéov, dated ém orepavnpópov ata B.C. 
201-197. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 266, dedication Aprépida 
xal 'AmóAAe», Kodiópyov. Harpasa: Brit. Mus. Cat, ‘ Caria, 
p. 113, coin-type of Apollo Kitharoedos, second century B.C.; 
Attuda : 22. p. 62, first century B. C. ; Trapezopolis, p. 178. 

Ges 


r 
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Lycia, 7”, 23, 71, 201, 203, 204; Artemis, R. 79>b, cc, Hom. 
Hymn Apoll. 119 : 


> > ` 
?Q dva, kai Aukinv kai Mntovinv épareuwt» 

, 
kat MiAnrov Exeıs, čvaħov mol. ipepoecoay, 


C. I. G. 4278K, inscription found north of Xanthos iepareboavra 
'AmóAAevos. Coin-legend on Lycian coins, Roman period, 
’AmoAAwy Aúxios, Head, Hist. Num. p. 575. 


Phrygia, 66 (Hierapolis), 219 (Eumeneia), 3 (Themisonion) Cf. 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 569. Coin-legend Aéxos Sófov, with bust 
of Apollo on Roman imperial coins of Themisonion. Nakoleia: 
? C. 7. G. add. 3847 dp£arra vs leperárgs rod coU ` AmóNAGros mraviyÜ- 
peas év ro àge. Dionysopolis in the valley of the Maiander. Apollo 
AagpBneós (or Aatgugvos) : Hell. Journ. 4, p. 383 Myrpi Ayro kai HA 
'AróM o Avepunvo. Cf.” Hitos AaipBnvós on coins of Hierapolis, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 564. Hell. Journ. 1887, p. 377 'AróMon Aaippqvà 
Mápkos . . . karaypado 'Aupíav ry Öpenriv pou kara rijv émurayñ)v Ócod. 
Cf. series of inscriptions 2%. pp. 377-390 all of the later 
Roman period: cf. Zell. Journ. 1889, p. 216. Cf. Apollo-types 
on coins of Dionysopolis showing assimilation of Apollo 
Dionysos and Asklepios, Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, Phrygia, 
P- 357- 

Antiocheia ad Pisidiam (colony of Magnesia): Arch. Anz. 1894, 
p. 121 'AgóAAov orepavnpópos and ónoBóptos of Artemis, Cf. R. 517- 


Pisidia, 49. Inscription from rock-shrine 'AróMAon IIepytvovyüéov EmnKö@ 
exo, Hell. Journ. 1887, p. 228. Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1887, 250; 
cf. Class. Rev. 1905, p. 368 ‘Ardor Sófov as horseman on coins 
of Pisidia. 

Lykaonia. Ikonion: C. 7. G. 3993 Scots cerppas rjv Te ’Aybiormv xai 
mw Mnrepa Bondnviv kai beady Thy Myrépa kai róv Gedy *ArróMi o Kal Ty 
Aprepıv ...... Kokayeía Eikovio xabsépwcev. 3994 "AmöAAwvos Tov vady 
Gop Ex Túv ¿Bioy dvadopároy Karecketacey, 


Cappadokia : Strab. 537 ró Adarapkov, Ò mepippetrat rà Kappddg rorapo” 
Exeı 8€ Tò lepov roù Kardoyos ' AnóAAavos ka& SANY risopevov THY Kamno- 
Soxiav, romoapévoy adiSpipara dm’ airov. On coins of Caesarea, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. * Galatia, &c., P- 55 (Roman imperial). 


Egypt, 7P. Alexandria, 374, 179. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. Egypt, 
vol. 3, p. 375. Naukratis, 52, 179, dedications to Apollo MiAfowos 
found in the temenos at Naukratis, Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 221; 
Petrie, Naukratis, Part 1, pp. 54-61. C. Z G. 4859 irèp Bavikéos 
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IlroAepaíov kai BaciMa ans KAeomárpas Tis adeAbns . . . "Aponpeı, des 
peyddp *ArróXhaye kai ois ouvväoıs Ücois tov andy oi ev r@ "OpBirg 
raccópevot rrelol kai immeis kai of dAdot (Apollo here identified with 
Egyptian divinity). Cf. C. 7. G. 4839 eúxapiorioas re |apám] 
kat ri “lowe kat ro " AróAAeri, Cf. inscription published by Hogarth: 
Hell. Journ. 1904, p.  "IoxBópov . . . dpyvpéos Tod "ArdAAwvos xai 
vewxdpou ToU ëv Tlaxvepovvı Zapametov (time of Marcus Aurelius). 

Libya, 2072, 

Cyrene, 275, 43, 74%, 233°; Artemis, R. 79i, C. Z. G. 5131 decree 
in praise of citizen fapurevovra rà "AmöAAwvos (circ. B.C. 96). 5144 
list of iepes rà "ArróMovos, 

Sicily. Akragas, 2214, 27n. — C. Z. G. Sic. It. 352, ii, 1. 63 inscrip- 
tion of early Roman period concerning boundaries mentioning 
Tò iepdy rod "AmóAAevos. Katana: C.J. G. 56493 doifov dkepaokó- 
pav éxarnBóhoy *ArróAhova | Spuvcdéyny—xédopor marpidı. ? At Centuripa, 
id. 575 (private dedication). Gela, 27", 85; Hybla, 207; Naxos, 
69. Pachynon: Macrob. 1. 17, 24 Hinc est quod apud Pachynum 
Siciliae promuntorium Apollo Libystinus eximia religione cele- 
bratur. Selinus, 98, 2084. Syracuse, 17, 27", 84, 221°. Coin 
PI. B, 2. Cic. zz Verr. 4. 119 (in the quarter called Neapolis): 
Cereris unum, alterum Liberae, signumque Apollinis qui Temenites 
vocatur pulcherrimum et maximum. Suet. 735. 74 Apollinem Te- 
menitem et amplitudinis et artis eximiae advectum Syracusis ut in 
bibliotheca novi templi poneretur. Tauromenion, 27, 69. Apolline 
types on coins of Leontini, Head, Hrist. Num., p. 130: of the 
Mamertini, p. 136. Panormos (fifth century), p. 141; Paropos, 
P- 143; Selinus (fifth century), p. 147; Syracuse (fourth century), 
Coin Pl. B, 2 (third century), Head, p. 164; T yndaris (circ. B. c. 
344), p. 166; Adranum (fourth century), p. 103; Aitna, p. 104; 
Akragas (third century), p. 108 ; Agyrion (fourth century), p. 109; 
Kalakte (third century), p. 111; Katana (fifth century), p. 115. 

Italy. Rhegion, 82. Locri, Zrit. Mus. Cat.‘ Corinth, p. 95, coin- 
type third century ».c.: head of Apollo laureate. Hipponion 
(Vibo), 21. 52; Kroton, 83; Thurii, 27. Sybaris (?on the 
banks of the Krathis): Lycophr. 918 

Kpúbis de ripBous yerat dedovrróros 

Eòpà "Adaiou Uarapéws dvaxrépor 
(referring to Philoktetes). Aristot. p. 840% mapa de rois ZvBapitais 
XAéyerae Pihokrýryy rınärdaı. karouijoat yàp alröv éx Tpoías åvaxopto dde 
Tà xadotpeva Mixadda rìs Kporoviáridos, á aci amexeıw éxaróv eixoos 
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oradiov, kai avadeivar ioropovcı rà Töfa rà “Hparkcıa avrór eis To rod 
’AnoAAwvos roi 'AMov [leg. 'Añaíov, vide Ef. Mag. s. v. Adaios] exeidev 
dé dac: rods Kporwvidras karà rjv Emupáreray dvadeivaı aita els ró ' AnoA- 
Aóvoy rò map avrois. Cf. Metaponton, 74, 26. Herod. 4. 15 Mera- 
movrivoi bagi, auröv "Agıorenv davevra ct. és rij» xopnv keAevoaı Popov 
’AnöAAwrı (8púcacda, .. . dva. yap, odi tov "AnóAAova "IraAeoréov 
povvorot 89 amırdodaı és tiv xópny . . . kai viv Earnke dvdpias émorupü]v 
éxov *Apioréo, map avrà T dydApatt ToU "AmöAAwvos, népé de aùròv 
Sava éoráor rò de dyahua Ev rp dyopp pura. Tarentum, 19, 81. 
Cumae: Serv. Verg. den. 6. 9 Caelius enim de Cumano Apolline 
ait ibi in fano signum Apollinis ligneum, altum non minus pedibus 
xv. Cf. August. De Civ. Def 3. ı1. Neapolis: C. Z. G. 5793 
"Ioıdı "AmöAAova “Qpov 'Apmokpárg» (dedication by Roman magis- 
trate in early imperial period). 


Nola: Apollo head on coins (circ. 300 s. c.), Head, Hist. Num. p. 34- 


Thurii (fourth century), 2d. pp. 72-3. Velia (? second century), 
p.75. Kroton (circ. 400 s. c.): Apollo shooting Python behind 
tripod, p. 81: tripod on sixth-century and fifth-century coins, 
p.8o. Mesma, p.89. Nuceria, p. 89. Rhegion : Apollo head 
fifth to third century, pp. 94-96. Terina (third century), p. 98. 
Kaulonia: vide p. 323. Massilia, 341, 245. 
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LATIN AND GREEK 


Grammars and Exercise Books 
Extra feap 8vo 
Mr. J. B. ALLEN’s Elementary Series 
Rudimenta Latina. Comprising accidence and exercises of a very 


elementary character for the use of beginners. 2s. 
An Elementary Latin Grammar. New and enlarged edition. 
238th thousand. 2s. 6d. 
A First Latin Exercise Book. Eighth edition. 2s. 6d. 
A Second Latin Exercise Book. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 
Key (see note p. 3) to both Exercise Books. 5s. net. 
An Elementary Greek Grammar. Containing accidence and ele- 
mentary syntax. 3s. 
Mr. J. B. ALLEN’s Latin Readers 


With notes, maps, vocabularies and English exercises ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. each. 
These books are of the same and not of graduated difficulty. 


Lives from Cornelius Nepos. 
Tales of Early Rome. 
Tales of the Roman Republic, Part I. ,^dspel fem te 
Tales of the Roman Republic, Part II. 
Tales of the Civil War, from the third book of Caesar's Civil War. 
Edited by W. D. Lowe. Extra fcap 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Other Latin Readers, etc 


Selections from Cicero, with notes, by Hesry Xue i three 
. Third edition. Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman istory. 
M Part IH. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 1s.6d. Part 1. 
Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 1s. 6d. 
Selections from Livy, with notes and maps, by H. Les-Wanxen. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian War. 


A First Latin Reader, by T. J. Nuxxs. Third edition. 2s. 
An Introduction to Latin Syntax, by W. S. Giov. 25. 
Mr. C. S. JERRAM'S Series 
Reddenda Minora ; or easy passages, Latin and Greek, for unseen 
translation. For the use of lower forms. Revised and enlarged Is. 6d. 
lice Reddenda ; or extracts, Latin and Greek, for unseen trans- 
lation. First Series. Fifth edition. “s. 6d. Second Series. New 


edition. 3s. Third Series. 3s. 2 
A2,000 1 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS 


Greek Readers and Primers 


Greek Reader. Selected and adapted with English Notes from Pro- 
fessor Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorffs Griechisches Lesebuch, by E, C. 
Mancmawr. Crown 8vo. Vol I. 2s. Vol. Il. 2s. 


Selections from Plutarch's Life of Caesar, Crown 8vo, 
large type. Edited with notes by R. L. A. Du Powrer. 2s. 


Greek Readers; Easy, by Evetyn AnBorr. In stiff covers. 2s. First 
Reader, by W. G. Rosusnooxr. Third edition. 2s. 6d. Second 
Reader, by A. M. Ber. Second edition. 3s. Specimens of 
Greek Dialects; being a Fourth Greek Reader. With introductions, 
etc, by W. W. Merny. 4s.6d. Selections from Homer and 


the Greek Dramatists; being a Fifth Greek Reader. With ex- 
planatory notes and introductions to the study of Greek Epic and Dramatic 
Poetry, by Evetyn Assort. 4s. 6d. 

A Greek Testament Primer. For the use of students beginning 
Greek, by E. Mitter. Second edition. Paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon (see p. 11) 


Easy Selections, with a vocabulary, notes, illustrations carefully chosen 
from coins, casts and ancient statues, and map, by J. S. Purrrrorrs and 
C. S. Jerrax. Third edition. 3s. 6d. 

Selections, with notes, illustrations, and maps, by J. S. ParLroris. 
Fifth ed. 3s. 6d. Key (see p. 3) to $$ 1-3, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Greek Primer, for tbe use of beginners in that language. By the 
Right Rev. Cuantes Wornswortn. Eighty-sixth thousand, 1s. 6d. Graecae 
Grammaticae Rudimenta. Nineteenth edition. 4s. 


An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin. By J.E. Kiwe and C. Cooxsox. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Latin Dictionaries 
A am Dictionary: d ounded on Andrews's edition of Freund's Latin 
Lawn and Camas Bor deno reat part re-written, by Cnanszon T. 
A School Latin Dictionary. ByC.T. Lewis. 4to. 19.64. 


Elementary Latin Dictionary. ByC.T.Lews. Square 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Greek Dictionaries 


A Greek-English Lexicon. By H. G. Lover and Rosrar Soort. 
Eighth edition, revised. 4to. 36s, 


An Intermediate Greek Lexicon. By the same. 19s. 6d. 
An Abridged Greek Lexicon, By the same. 73. 6d. 
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LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 


Latin and Greek Prose Composition 
Mr. J. Y. Sarcent’s Course. Extra fcap 8vo 
Primer of Latin Prose Composition. 2s. 6d. 
Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. Eighth edition. 
2s. 6d. Key (see note below) to the eighth edition 5s. net. 
Primer of Greek Prose. 3s. 6d. Key (see note below) 5s. net. 
Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. ss. 


Exemplaria Graeca, Select Greek versions of the above. 3s. 
Other Prose Composition Books. Extra fcap 8vo 


Ramsay's Latin Prose Composition. Fourth edition. 

Vol I: Syntax and Exercises. 4s. 6d. Or Part 1, First Year's Course, 
ls. 6d.; Part 2, Second Year's Course, Is. 6d.; Part 3, Syntax and 
Appendix, 2s. 6d. Key (see note below) to the volume 5s. net. 

Vol. II: Passages for Translation. 4s. 6d. 


Jerram's Graece Reddenda. BeingexercisesforGreek Prose. 9s. 6d. 


Unseen Translation 
Jerram’s Reddenda Minora ana Anglice-Reddenda. Seep.1. 


Fox and Bromley s Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. 
Revised edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 6d. A Key (see note below) giving 
references for the passages contained in the above 6d. net. 


Latin and Greek Verse 
Lee-Warner's Helps and Exercises for Latin Elegiacs. 


3s. 6d. Key (see note below) 4s. 6d. net. 

Rouse’s Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. (Exercises and versions.) 

Laurence’s Helps and Exercises for Greek lambic 
Verse. 3s.6d. Key (see note below) 5s. net. 

Sargent's Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. 
4s. 6d. Key (see note below) 5s. net. 

Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. Edited by Romwsox Eus and A. D. 
Gopizy. Crown 8vo buckram extra, 6s. net; on India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
Musa Clauda. Being translations into Latin Elegiac Verse, by S. G. 

Owen and J. S. Peirone, Crown 8vo boards, 3s. 6d. 
Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by various Scholars, edited by 

G. G. Ramsar. Extra fcap 8vo, 5s. 

NOTE 

Application for all Keys to be made direct to the Secretary, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Keys can be obtained by teachers, or bona fide private 
students, on application to the Secretary, Claregdon Press, Oxford. 
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Annotated editions of Latin Authors 


Aetna. A critical recension of the Text, with prolegomena, translation, 
commentary, and index verborum. By Ronixsox Ertis. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


A vianus, The Fables. with prolegomena, critical apparatus, com- 
mentary, etc. By Rosınsox Erum. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico, I-VII. In two crown 8vo volumes. By 
Sr. G. Srocx. Vol. I, Introduction, 5s. ; Vol. II, Text and Notes, 6s. 


The Gallic War. By C. E. Moserty. Second edition. 
With maps. Books I and II, 2s.; II-V, 9s. 6d.; VI-VIII, 
3s. 6d. ooks I-III, stiff covers, 2s. 


The Civil War. New edition. By the same editor. 3s. 6d. 
Catulli Veronensis Liber, rec. Rosınson ELLs. Second edition, 
with notes and appendices. 8vo. 18s. 
Commentary. By the same. Second edition. Svo. 16s. 
Carmina Selecta. Text only, for Schools. 3s. 6d. 


Cicero, de Amicitia. By Sr. Groncr Srocx. 3s. 
de Senectute. By L. Huxıry. 2. 
in Catilinam. By E. A. Urcorr. Third edition. 25. 6d. 
in Q. Caecilium Divinatio and in C. Verrem Actio 
Prima. By J. R. Kine. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
pro Cluentio. Edited by G. G. Ramsay. Second ed. 3s. 6d. 


pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Rege Deiotaro. 
By W. Y. Fausser. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 


pro Milone. By A. C. Cranx. 8vo. 8s. 6d. By A. B. 
Povxwrow. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Philippic Orations, 1, 11, HI, V, VII. By J.R.Krxc. 3s. 6d. 
pro Roscio. By Sr. GeorcE Stock. 3s. 6d. 


Select Orations, viz. in Verrem Actio Prima, de 
Imperio Gn. Pompeii, pro Archia, Philippica 
IX. By J. R. Kine. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 


Select Letters. With introductions, notes, and appendices. 


B rA. Warsow. Fourth edition. 8vo. 18s. Text only of the large 
edition. By the same. Third edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 4s. 


Selected Letters. By C. E. Parcmaro and E. R. Beawanp. 
Second edition. 3s. 


De Oratore Libri Tres. With introduction and notes. 


By A. S. Wirxiss. 8vo. 18s. Or separately, Book I. Third 
edition. 73, 6d. Book 4 Second edition. 5s. Book HI. 6s. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Horace, Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E c. 
WickHaw. Svo, Third edition. 12s. Crown 8vo. Second edition. 6s, 


Satires, Epistles, De Arte Poetica, By the same 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Odes, Book I. 2s. 
Selected Odes, with Notes for a Fifth Form. By thesame. 2nded. 2s. 


Text only: miniature Oxford edition. On writing-paper for MS 
‚notes, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India papet, roan, 5s. 
For English Readers. A translation by E. C. Wicxmam. Fcap 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Iuvenalis aa satiram sextam addidit versus xxxvi exscr. E. O. WiwxsrEDT. 


With a facsimile. In wrapper, 1s. net. 
Thirteen Satires. By C. H. Pearson ard Henverr A. Sıroxc. Second 


edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Livy, Book 1. With Introduction and Notes. By Sir J. R. SerLey. 
Third edition. 8vo. 6s. 
Books V-VII. By A.R.Civer. Revised by P.E. MaTHEsON, 58. 
Separately : Book V, 2s. 6d. ; Book VI, 2s. ; Book VII, 2s. 
Books xx1-xxin. By M. T. Tarnau. Second edition, enlarged. 5s. 
Separately: Book XXI, 2s, 6d; Book XXII, 2s. 6d. 
Noctes Manilianae. Being elucidations of Manilius, with some con- 
jectural emendations of Aratea. By Rosson Ers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Martialis Epigrammata Selecta (Text and critical notes). ss. 6d. 
On India paper. 5s. Notes in the press. 

Nepos. By Oscar Bnowwixe. Third edition, revised by W. R. Ince. 3s. . 
Nonius Marcellus, de compendiosa doctrina ru. Edited, 
with introduction and critical apparatus, by J. H. Owiows. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ovid, Heroides, with the Greek translations of Planudes. Edited by 

AmrHUR ParwEn. 8vo, With a facsimile. 21s. 

Ibis. With scholia, commentary, appendix and index. 
Enis. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tristia. Edited by S. G.Owex. 8vo. 16s. Book I. By the same. Third 
edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 3s.6d. Book III. Bythe same. Third edi- 
tion, revised, 2s. 

Selections, with an Appendix on the Roman Calendar by W. Ramsay. 
By G. G. Ramsar. Third edition. 5s. 6d. 

Persius, The Satires. With a translation and commentary, by Joux 
Coxınsrox. Edited by Hxxav Nerruesmir. Third edition. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


Plautus, Captivi. By Wattace M. Livosav. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 


Mostellaria. By E. A. Soxsxesscuem. In the press. 


Rudens. Edited by the same. 8vo. 8s6d. Editio minor. 
By the same, Text with Notes and Appendix on Metre, interleaved. 
1s. 6d. 


By Rosrxsos 


Trinummus. By C. E. Freeman and A.Stoxax. Third edition. 38. 
š e 
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Pliny, Selected Letters. By C. E. Prıcnarn and E. R. Brnwann. 
Third edition. 3s. 


Propertius. Index Verborum. By J.S. Pamore. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. Translation by the same. Extra fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Selections. See Tibullus. 


Quintilian, Institutionis Oratoriae Lib. X. By W. Perersox. 
Svo. 19s. 6d. School edition. By the same. Extra fcap 8vo. 2nd edition. 
3s. 6d. 


Sallust. By W. W. Cares. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 
Scriptores Latini Rei Metricae. Edited by T. Gaisronp. 8vo. 5s. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By Noam 
Pwer. 7s. 6d. 


Tacitus. Edited, with introductions and notes, by H. Furneaux. 8vo. 
Annals. Books 1-VI. Second ed. 18s. Books XI-XVI. 20s. 
Annals. (Text only.) Crown 8vo. 6s. | 


Annals, Books I-IV. By H. Furneaux. Second edition. 5s. 


Book I. Limp, 2s. Books XIII-XVI (abridged from Furneaux's 
8vo edition). By H. Prrwaw. 4s. 6d. 


De Germania. Vita Agricolae. 65.64. each. 


Dialogus de Oratoribus. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by W. PrrEnsoN. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


"Terence, Adelphi. By A. Stoman. Second edition. 3s. 
Andria, By C. E. FaxExAx and A.Sroxaw. Second edition. 35. 
Phormio. By A. Sıosax. Second edition. 3s. 


Tipullus and Propertius, Selections. By G. G. Ramsay. Third 
on. "S. 


Velleius Paterculus, libri duo ad M. Vinicium. By HRomxsow Erus. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


yes 
\ irgil. By T. L. Paruro and A. E. Harem. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s. each ; or stiff covers, 3s. 6d. each. 


Text only (including the minor works emended by R. Erus). 


Miniature Oxford edition. By the same editors. 32mo, On writing- 
paper, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India paper, roan: bs. 


Aeneid, Books 1-111, IV-VI, VII-IX, X-XII. By the same editors. 
2s. each part. Book IX, by A. E. Harca, 1s. 6d. ; in two parts, 2s. 


Bucolics and Georgies. By the same editors. 2s. 6d. 


Bucolies. 3. 6d. Georgics, Books I, II. 2. 6d. Books IH, IV, 
2s. sd, Aeneid, Book L. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. All by C. S. Jeanas 
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Latin Works of Reference 


Lewis and Short's Latin Dictionaries. See p. 2. 
'The Latin Language, being an historical account of Latin Sounds, 
Stems, and Flexions. By W. M. Linnsay. 8vo. 2ls. 


Selected Fragments ot Roman Poetry. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. W. Merry. Second edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With intro- 
ductions and notes. By J. Wornswortu. 8vo. 18s. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By Norm 
PixDER. Svo. Ts. 6d. I 

Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the history of the Early 
Empire. By G. McN. Rusurogru. Svo. 10s. net. 

Schellers Latin Dictionary. Revised and translated into English 
by J. L. Rınnır. Folio. 21s. 


Professor Nettleships Books 


Contributions to Latin Lexicography. vo. 21s. 
Lectures and Essays. Second Series. Edited by F. Haves- 
FIELD. With portrait and memoir. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (The first series 


is out of print. 
The Roman Satura. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 
Ancient Lives of Vergil. svo. Sewed. 1s. 


Professor Sellar’s Books 


Roman Poets of the Republic. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Crown 8vo. vin: Virgil. 
Third edition, 9s., and Horace and the Elegiac Poets, with 
a memoir of the Author, by ANDREW Laws. Second edition. 7s. 6d. . 
(A limited number of copies of the first edition of Horace, containing a portrait 
of the Author, can still be obtained in Demy 8vo, price 14s.) 


and Inflexion, as illustrated in the 
E. King and C. Cooxsow. 8vo. 18s. 
Third 


The Principles of Sound 
Greek and Latin Languages. By J.. 
Manual of Comparative Philology. ByT.L. Pamzox. 


edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By Prof. Rosınsox ELLIS; published by Mr. Frowde. 

Juvenal, The New Fragments. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Phaedrus, The Fables. 8vo. 1s. net. 
The Correspondence of Fronto and M, Aurelius. 8vo. 1s.net. 
Catullus in the Fourteenth Century. svo. 1s. net. 
A Bodleian MS. of Copa, Moretum, and other Poems of 

the Appendix Vergili Crown 8vo. 1s. net, 
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OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


The prices given of copies on ordinary paper arc for copies bound in limp 
cloth ; uncut copies may be had in paper covers at 6d. less per volume (1s. less 
for those priced at 6s. in cloth). All volumes are also on sale interleaved with 
writing-paper and bound in stout cloth ; prices on application. 


Greek 
Aeschylus. A. Sipewick. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 
Apollonius Rhodius. R.C.Szsxrox. 3s. 


Aristophanes. F. W. Harr, W. M. Getparr. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 
I. Ach., Eq., Nub., Vesp., Pax, Aves. 3s. 6d. 
II. Lys., Thesm., Ran., Eccl., Plut., fr. 3s. 6d. 


Bucoliei Graeci. U. vox Wnasowrrz-Moeurxponrr. 3s. (India paper, 
4s.) 


Demosthenes. S.H. Burcner. I. Orationes J-XIX. 4s. 6d. 


Euripides. G. G. A. Murray. Vols. land II. (India paper, 9s.) 
I, Cyc., Alc., Med., Heracl., Hip., Andr., Hec. 3s. 6d. 
JI. Suppl., Herc., Ion, Tro., El, I. T. 3s. 6d. 


Homer, Iliad. D.B. Mowno, T. W. Arıen. (India paper, 7s.) 
I. Books 1-12. II. Books 13-24, 3s. each. 


Hyperides. F. G. Kexrox. (Immediately.) 
Longinus. A. O, Parexamo, 2s.6d. 
Plato. J. Buaner. Vols. I-III, 6s. each (India paper, 7s. each). Vol. IV. 
7s. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 
1, Euth., Apol., Crit., Ph. ; Crat., Tht., Soph., Polit. 


11. Par., Phil, Symp., Phdr. ; Alc., I, II, Hipp., Am. 


11. Thg., Chrm., Lch., Lys. ; Euthd., Prot., Gorg., Men., Hipp. ma., mi., 
lo, Menex. Also Republic, separately, 6s. ; quarto, 10s. 6d. 
IV. Clit., Rep., Tim., Critias. 


First and fifth tetralogies separately, paper covers, 2s. each. 
Thucydides, H. Sruant Jones. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 
I. Books 1-4. II. Books 5-8. 3s. 6d. cach. 
Xenophon. E.C. Marcnaxı. Vols, I-III. 
I. Historia Graeca. 3s. 


TI. Libri Soeratici. 3s. 6d, 
III. Anabasis. 3s, 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


Latin 


Caesar, Commentarii. R. L. A. Du Poster. (India paper, 7s.) 
Bellum Gallicum. 2s. 6d. Bellum Civile. 3s. 


Catullus. R. Exus. 2s. 6d. (With Tibullus and Propertius, on India 
paper. 8s. 6d.) 


Cicero, Epistulae. L.C. Purser. (India paper, 21s.) 


I. Epp. ad Fam. 6s. ; II, III. ad Atticum 1-8 and 9-16, 4s. 6d. each: IV. 
ad Q. F. 3s. 


Orationes. A. C. Cranx. 


Rosc. Am., I. Pomp., Clu., Cat., Mur., Cael. 3s. 
Pro Milone, Caesarianae, Philippicae. 3s. 


Rhetorica. A.S. Wiixrxs. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 
I. De Oratore. 3s. II. Brutus, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Horace. E.C. Wickmam. 3s. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 
Lucretius. C. Bauer. 3s. (India paper, 4s.) 

Martial W.M. Liynsax, 6s. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 
Nepos. E. O. WiwsrEDr. 2s. 

Persius and Juvenal. S.G. Owes. 3s. (India paper, 4s.) 


Plautus. W. M. Lrxpsav. (India paper, 16s.) 
I. Amph.—Merc. II. Miles--fragm. 6s. each. 


Propertius. J.S.Pmimumonr. 3s. 6d. 
Statius. (Complete on India paper. 10s. 6d.) 

Silvae. J. S. Pmiuxmork. 38. 6d. 

Thebais and Achilleis. H. W. Gannon. 6s. 
Tacitus, Op. Min. H. Funsraux. 2s. 

Annals. C. D. Fismer. 6s. 
Terence. R.Y. Tyanrnt. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 5s.) 
Tibullus. J. P. Posrcare. 28. 


Vergil. F. A. Hırızeı. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 
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Annotated Greek Classics 


Extra fcap 8vo. 


Aeschylus. By Arraur Sipewick. New editions with the text of the 
Oxford Classical Texts. : 
Agamemnon. Sixth edition revised. 3s. Choephoroi. New 


edition revised. 3. Eumenides. Third edition. 3s. Persae. 
3s Septem contra Thebas. 3s. Prometheus Vinc- 
tus.. By A. O. Parckarn. Fourth edition. 2s. 


Aristophanes. By W. W. Merry. 
Acharnians. Fifth edition. 3s. Birds. Third edition. 3s. 6d. 
Clouds. Second edition. 3s. Frogs. Fifth edition. 3s. 
Knights. Second edition. 3s. Peace. ss. 6d. 
Wasps. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Cebes, Tabula. By C. S. Jerram. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Demosthenes. By Everyn Assorr and P. E. MATHESON. 


Against Philip. Vol. I: Philippie I, Olynthiaes I-IIL Fourth 
edition, 3s. Vol. II: De Pace, Philippic II, de Chersoneso, Philippic 
III. 4s. 6d. Philippies I-III (reprinted from above). 2s. 6d. 


On the Crown. 3.6. Against Meidias. By J. R. 
Kine. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Euripides. 
Alcestis. By C. S. Jerram. Fifth edition. 2s. 64. Bacchae. By 
A. H. CRUICKSHANK. 3s. 6d. Cyclops. By W. E. Loxc. 2s. 6d. 
Hecuba. ByC.B.Hxsrapex. 9.6. Helena. ByC.S. 
Jerram. Second edition. 3s, Heracleidae. By C. S. JeRRam. 
3. lon. BycC.S. Jeram. 3s. Iphigenia in Tauris. 
By C. S. Jenna. New edition revised 3. Medea. By C. B. 
Heserpen. Third edition. 2s. 
Herodotus, Book rx. By Evetyn Anrorr. 3s. 
Selections. witha map. By W. W. Merny. 2s. 6d. 


Homer Lind. By D. B. Monro. I-XII. With a brief Homeric Gram- 
mar. Fifth edition. 6s. Book I, wi i , tely. 
a n d 00) with the Homeric Grammar, separately. 
XIII-XXIV. Fourth edition. 6s. Book IIl (for beginners) by M. T. 
Taruaw. Is. 6d. Book XXI. By HrnurnT Harrsrowr. 1s. 6d. 


Hone Odyssey. By W. W. Merny. I-XII. Sixty-sixth thousand. 55. 
00) and II, s tel . 6d. L is. 6d. 
Books VIL XII "igi y, each 1s. 6d Books VI and VI s 
-XXIV. Sixteenth th : - . 8s. Books 
XIX XXIV. ae ixteen' ousand. 5s. Books XIII-XVIII. 3s 
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Lucian, Vera Historia. By C. S. Jerram. Second edition. 1s. 6d. 
Lysias, Epitaphios. By F. J. Sxe. ss. 


Plato. By St. Groncz Srocx. The Apology. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 
Crito. 2. Meno. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 


Euthydemus. With revised text, introduction, notes, and indices 
by E. H. Grrrorn. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Menexenus. By J. A. Snawren. (Immediately.) 
Selections. By J. Punves with preface by B. Jowerr. 2nded. 5s. 
Plutarch, Lives of the Gracchi. By G. E. Uxpennm. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Coriolanus (for Junior Students). With introduction and notes. 2s. 
Sophocles. By Lewis CawrsELL and Evgryx Amsorr. New and revised 


edition. Two volumes: Vol. I text 4s. 6d. ; Vol. II notes 6s. 


Or singly 2s. each (text and notes) Ajax, Antigone, Electra, Oedipus 
Coloneus, Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes, Trachiniae. 


Scenes from Sophocles, edited by C. E. Lavnzwer. With illustrations. 
1s. 5d, each. (1) Ajax. (2) Antigone. 


Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. By A. W. 
Pickarp-CAmBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. By Sir R. S. 
Wniemr. Second edition. Revised by E. Assorr. Extra fcap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. By Sir R. S. Warcur and 
J. E. L. Suanweıı. Extra fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Theocritus. By H. Kyxasrox. Fifth edition. 4s. 6d. 


Thucydides, Book I. By W. H. Fornes. With maps. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Book III. By H. F. Fox. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Xenophon. (See also p. 2.) 


Anabasis. Each of the first four Books is now issued in uniform 
cloth binding at 1s. 6d. Each volume contains introduction, text, notes, 
and a full vocabulary to the Anabasis. Book I. By J. MansHALL. 
Book H. By C. S. Jerram. Books HI and IV. By J. MARSHALL. 
And Vocabulary to the Anabasis, by J. Mansuanr. ls. 


Cyropaedia, Book I. 25. Books IV and V. 2s. 6d. By C. Bic. 
Hellenica, Books I, II. By G. E. UspermiLt. 3s. 
Memorabilia. By J. Mazsuarr. 4s. 6d. 
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Editions etc of Greek Authors mostly 
with English notes 


Appian, Book I. Edited with map and appendix on Pompey's passage of 
the Alps, by J. L. Srracnan-Davipson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Aristophanes, A Concordance to. ByH.Duxsan. 4to. £11s. 


Aristotle. 


Ethica Nicomachea, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica in- 
struxit I. Brwarer. Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. The same, on 4to paper, for 
marginal notes. 10s. 6d. Also in crown 8vo, paper covers. 3s. 6d. 


Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics. By I. Bywarer. Stiff cover. 2s. 6d. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. A. Srewaxr. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. £1 12s. 


The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
By J. A. Srewanr. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 

De Arte Poetica Liber recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit I. Bywarer. Post 8vo, stiff covers. Is, 6d. 

Selecta ex Organo Capitula. In usum Scholarum Academi- 
carum. Crown 8vo, stiff covers. 3s. 6d. 

The Politics, with introduction, notes, etc., by W. L. Newsmax. 4 vols. 
Medium 8vo, 14s. net per volume. 

The P. olitics, translated into English, with introduction, notes, and 
indices, by B. Jowerr. Medium 8vo. 2 vols. 41 Is. 

Aristotelian Studies. On the Structure of the Seventh Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. By J. Cook Wizrsow. 8vo. 5s. 


On the History ofthe Aristotelian Writings. By R. 


Suurte. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Physics, Book vn. 


Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alemaeon to 
Aristotle. By J. I. Beare. 12s. 6d. net. 


Aristoxenus. Edited, with introduction, music, translation, and notes, by 
H. S. Maczax. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Crown. With introduc- 
tory essays and notes, by G. A. Sıncox and W. H. Smcox. 8vo. 19s. 


Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Edited by 1. Brwaren, with Diogenes 
Laertius' Life of Heraclitus, etc. svo. 6s. 


Herodas. Edited, with ful introduction and notes, by J. Ansurusor Nay. 
With facsimiles of the fragments and other illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Herodotus, Books V and VI. Terpischore and Erato. Edited, with 
notes and appendices, by E. Asnorr. With two maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Homer, A Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns ; 
and to the Parallel Passages in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By 
H. Dunpar. 4to. £11s. 


Odyssey. Books I-XII. Edited, with English notes, appendices, 
etc, by W. W. Merry and J. Rippgrr. Second edition. Svo. 16s. 


Books XIIL-XXIV. Edited, with English notes, appendices, 
and illustrations, by D. B. Monro. fvo. 16s. 


Hymni Homerici, codicibus denuo collatis recensuit A. Goopwix. 
Small folio. With four plates. £1 1s. net. 


Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by W. Drxvorr, after 
a new collation of the Venetian MSS by D. B. Monro. vols. 8vo. 
£2 10s. See also p. 15. 


Opera et Reliquiae, recensuit D. B. Monro. Crown 8vo, on 
India paper. 10s. 6d. net. ‘The Oxford Homer.’ 


Index Andocideus, Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus. Confectus ab 
A. L. Forman. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Menander's l'eopróc, the Geneva Fragment, with text, translation, and 
notes, by B. P. GreNrELL and A. S. Hunr. 8vo, stiff covers. 1s. 6d. 


Plato, Philebus. Edited by E. Posre. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Republic. Edited, with notes and essays, by B. Jowrrr and 
L. CawPszELL. In three volumes. Medium 8vo, cloth. £2 2s. 


Sophistes and Politicus. Edited by L.Cawrsrur. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
'Theaetetus. Edited by L. CaxrmEti. “nd ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Dialogues, translated into English, with analyses and intro- 
ductions, by B. Jowerr. Third edition. Five volumes, medium 8vo. 
£4 4s. In half-morocco, £5. The Subject-Index to the second edition 
of the Dialogues, by E. Assorr, separately. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


'The Republic, translated into English, by B. Jowerr. Third 
edition. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. Half-roan, 14s. 


Selections from Jowerr’s translation, with introductions by M. J. 
Kysicnt. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Polybius, Selections. Edited by J. L. Srnacuax-Davinsox. With 
maps. Medium 8vo, buckram. 41 Is. 


Sophocles, The Plays and Fragments. Edited by L. Casrrazur. 


Vol I: Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. svo. 168. 
Vol. II: Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo. 16s. 


Strabo, Selections. With an introduction on Strabo's Life and Works. 
By H. F. Tozer. With maps and plans. Post 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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Greek Drama and Music 


The Attic Theatre. A description of the Stage and Theatre of the 
Athenians. By A. E. Haren. 2nd ed. With illustrations. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 


The Tragie Drama of the Greeks. With illustrations, By the 
same. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary Evolution. 
By R. G. Movrrox. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Modes of Ancient Greek Music. By D. B. Moxzo. 19s. 6d. net. 
(For AnIsTOXENUS, see p. 12.) \ 


Coins and Inscriptions 


Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek Numismatics. By Bancrav 
V. Heap. Royal 8vo, half-bound. £2 2s. 


A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. 
Hicks. New edition, revised by G. F. Hitt. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 
A few copies of the first edition, containing some additional inscriptions 
down to the death of Alexander, are still procurable at 10s. 6d. 


The Inscriptions of Cos. By W. R. Paros and E. L. Hicrs. 
Royal 8vo. £1 8s. 


A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Moxso. Second 
edition. 8vo. 14s. 


The Sounds and Inflections of Greek Dialects (Ionic). 
By H. W. Surra. 8vo. £1 4s. 


A Glossary of Greek Birds. By D’Arcy W. Tnoxrsos, C.B. 8vo, 
buckram, 10s, net. 


Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation. By H. W. 
Cranpter. 8vo. ?nded. 10s. 6d. Also an abridgement. Ext. fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Palaeography: Papyri 
Plauti Codex Turnebi. By W. M. Linpsay. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Sinaiticorum. Scripsit 
V. GARDTHAUSEN. With facsimiles. 8vo, linen. £1 5s. 

On abbreviations in Greek MSS. By T.W. Ares. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

An Alexandrian erotic fragment and other Greek papyri, chiefly 
Ptolemaic. Edited by B. P. GRENFELL. Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


New classical fragments and other papyri. Edited by B. P. GRENFELL 
and A. S. Hunt. 12s. 6d. net. 


Revenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Edited by B. P. 
GRENFELL and J. P. Manarry. £1 lls. 6d. net. 


Palaeography of Greek papyri, by F. G. Kexvox. With twenty 


facsimiles and a table of alphabets. '8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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